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Julle Bettle 


Women without Class: Chicas, Cholas, Trash, and the 
Presence/Absence of Class identity 


cover story in the San Francisco Examiner Magazine (Wagner 1996) 

on the topic of “wiggas” (which, the article explains, is shorthand for 

“white niggas”) reads, “suburban kidz hip-hop across the color line” 
The story is about white youth who appropriate hip-hop culture and per- 
form “black” identity. The cover picture is a collage of magazine cutouts 
showing white kids with blue eyes and blond hair (functioning as a code 
for racial purity) wearing hip-hop fashion and standing in front of a white 
picket fence behind which sits a charming two-story house and an apple 
tree. Although there is a girl pictured on the front cover, girls are absent 
from the story itself. 

Ina 1993 episode of the TV talk show Oprah on the same topic, several 
groups of boys, white and black, sat on the stage. The audience was con- 
founded by the white boys in hip-hop style who “grew up in ‘the hoog’? 
and by the young black man who, as one guest explained, “looks like he 
walked out of Eddie Bauer,” as participants debated what it meant to dress 
black or dress white. During the course of the hour-long program all par- 
ties failed to note that, race and ethnicity aside, these were different ver- 
sions of masculinity and that girls were missing again from this story about 
“youth.” The “urban romanticism” and “masculinist overtones” (McRobbie 
1991, 20) of subculture studies, where the supposedly gender-neutral term 
youth actually stands for male, are equally often present in popular culture 
and news media portrayals of youth. In order to envision themselves as class 
or racial/ethnic subjects in either site, girls must read themselves as boys. 

But beyond the invisibility of gender, there is also a failure to “think 
class” with much clarity. On the Oprah show, as with the magazine cover, 
the same sets of binaries surface repeatedly: white is middle class is subur- 
ban; black is lower class is urban. But a slippage occurs where the class 
references are dropped out and white stands in for middle, where black 
stands in for lower, or where suburban stands in for white and urban for 
black. Class and race signifiers are melded together in such a way that “au- 
thentic” black, and sometimes brown, identity is imagined as lower class, 
urban, and often violent and male as well. These are the overly simplified 
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identity categories offered, but they do not reflect the complexity of life. 
Middle-class youth of color are missing, for example, as are multiracial/ 
multiethnic identity and small-town or rural poverty. The racial/ethnic and 
class subject positions offered by the “identity formation material” (Mc- 
Robbie 1994, 192) of popular culture often do not allow for more nu- 
anced social locations. 

In sharp contrast is Mary Pipher’s (1994) best-selling book on girls 
titled Reviving Ophelia: Saving the Selves of Adolescent Giris, which is a rever- 
sal of the Examiner story and the Oprah episode in that girls are present 
but race/ethnicity and class are not. The cover features a white, blue-eyed 
girl who appears innocent and vulnerable. The title refers to the story of 
Ophelia, from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, which, Pipher explains, “shows the 
destructive forces that affect young women. As a girl, Ophelia is happy and 
free, but with adolescence she loses herself. When she falls in love with 
, Hamlet, she lives only for his approval. She has no inner direction. ... 
When Hamlet spurns her, . . . she goes mad with grief Dressed in elegant 
clothes that weigh her down, she drowns in a stream filled with flowers” 
(20). The reason, according to Pipher, that there are so many “Ophelias,” 
or girls without selves, is that we live in a “girl-poisoning culture” (12). 
Contributing to the current moral panic about youth and fanning the 
flame of family values politics, Pipher, along with other moral entrepre- 
neurs, decries elements of mass culture such as rap music, television, and 
pop psychology books as evidence that “our culture is at war with families” 
(quoted in Turner 1996, 4). Reminiscent of Carol Gilligan’s (1982) early 
work, gender appears here as the most significant dimension of girls’ selves, 
and race/ethnicity and class as dimensions of subjectivity are analytically 
subordinate to gender. 

The observations I make in this article are based on my ethnographic 
study of working-class white and Mexican-American girls in their senior 
year of high school in a small town in California’s central valley. Where Pi- 
pher sees girls'derailed by romance and mass culture, I see “changing modes 
of femininity” (McRobbie 1994, 157): a generation of young women, 
most of whom at no point expect or hope to be economically supported 
by a man. These were girls who knew from experience in their own families 
of origin that male wages cannot support families alone and that men can- 
not be counted on to meet their ideals of intimacy and egalitarianism in 
relationships. These were girls who saw that the men in their working-class 
community were often unemployed or underemployed and too often dealt 
with this hardship by abandoning their obligation and responsibilities to 
the women in their lives and to the children they helped create. ‘These girls 
were not holding out for princes. 
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My title, “Women without Class, has multiple meanings. Most simply, 
it reflects my interest in young women from families of modest means 
and low educational attainment who therefore have little “cultural capital” 
(Bourdieu 1984) to enable class mobility.! The other meanings of the title 
speak to the theory debates I engage and to which I already have alluded: 
a second meaning refers to the fact that class analysis and social theory 
have, until recently perhaps, remained insufficiently transformed by femi- 
nist theory, unable to conceptualize women as class subjects. Ignoring 
women’s experience of class results in a profound androcentric bias such 
that women are routinely invisible as class subjects. In much leftist analysis 
women are assumed to be without class, as these theorists often seem un- 
able to see the category “working class” unless it is marked white and male. 
Such biases promote the invisibility of both white women and women 
of color as class subjects.? 

The failure to perceive women as class subjects, or as racial/ethnic sub- 
jects, has been part of the “youth and social class couplet” (McRobbie 
1994) of subculture studies and the school ethnographies of cultural 
marxists.* This bias is a consequence of two separate but related problems: 


* Cultural capital refers to class-based knowledge, skills, Hinguistic and cultural competen- 
cies, and a worldview that is passed on vra family; ıt is related more to educational attainment 
than to occupation. See Bourdien and Passeron 1977 and Bourdieu 1984. Also see Lamont 
and Lareau 1988 for an overview of the multiple and contradictory uses of the concept, 
especially as applied to the United States. 

? This bas happened in various ways: c.g., women were inchided in class taxonomies with- 
out any theorizanon of gender, as in the early work of Enk Olin Wnght (e.g., 1985), or, 
more simply, the category “working class” was invisible unless it was marked white, male, 
and/or bine-collar industrial, as indicated by studies of the working class that focused on 
mers lives or blue-collar labor (e.g., Gans 1962; Thompson 1963; Sennett and Cobb 1972; 
Howell 1973; Halle 1984; Ryan and Sackey 1984). In other words, marxists were slow at 
times to recognize scx-segregated pink-collar occupations as working class and to explore the 

* See Hall and Jefferson 1976, Willis 1977; Hebdige 1979. Cultural marxists’ studies of 
subcultural meaning and style have hailed primanty from Great Britain, since in the United 
States such creative youth typically have been treated under the rubnic of deviance and delm- 
quency instead. (One exception is the study of gangs and the race and class consciousness of 
styk in the work of James Diego Vigil [1988] and Martin Sanchez Jankowski [1991] and in 
Ferrel and Sanderss 1995 collection.) While girls largety have been missing from the ethno- 
graphic study of subcultures (McRobbie and Garber 1976 and McRobbie 1978 are early ex- 
ceptions), there is a growing interest in them now. Ethnographic work and textual analyses 
of girls and subcultures, as well as studies of girls and of schooling, often overlap. See, e.g. 
McRobbie and McCabe 1981; McRobbie and Nava 1984; McRobbie 1991, 1994; Roman 
1988 on girl punks; Rosc 1990, 1994 on black women rappers; Walkerdme 1997 on girls and 
talent shows. Sec also Fregoso 1995 for a textnal analysis of homegirls, chelas, and pachuras in 
Mi Vida Loca; and Lewis 1990 on girls’ consumption of music videos. 
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(@) the focus on male (white and/or nonwhite) subjects and (6) the em- 
ployment of conceptual schemes that fail to adequately explain the way 
women experience class and, further, render gender and race epiphenom- 
enal to class formation. With regard to subculture studies, these biases can 
be seen not only in the focus primarily on male youth in public places but 
also in the use of normative conceptions of “class consciousness” that are 
defined by relations of production, by the focus on youth’s transition to 
work identity, and by the failure to consider gender, family futures and 
pasts, and racial/ethnic identity as shapers of class subjectivity. 

Paul Willis’s classic work Learning to Labour: How Working Class Kids Get 
Working Class Jobs (1977) was a welcome improvement on earlier structural 
determinist arguments (¢.g., Bowles and Gintis 1976; Bourdieu and Pass- 
cron 1977), as it offered the “relative autonomy of culture,” recognizing 
that structural forces are always mediated by a cultural milieu. Willis even 
recognized that part of that cultural milieu included gender meanings as 
he explained how the link between masculinity and manual labor inhibited 
male youth from an interest in other kinds of labor that they imagined as 
feminized and inferior Further, Willis offered up racial meanings as part 
of the recipe, suggesting that the lads’ sense of white superiority “softened 
the blow” of their obtaining only working-class jobs. In so doing, he 
showed how cultural resources are used to make sense of inherited struc- 
tural and material conditions. 

But in the end Willis’s account failed feminism. He presented his male 
subjects “as though they were the working class” (Holland and Eisenhart 
1990, 34), describing working-class culture as valuing manual labor and 
physical prowess, the sexual domination of women, and the oppression of 
people of color. In so doing Willis played down internal divisions along 
gender and racial/ethnic lines, remaining blind to gender- and racial/ethnic- 
specific culture and domains. Although he discussed the relevance of their 
meanings to the development of “the lads’” class identity, his awareness of 
these organizing variables of inequality had no consequence for his overall 
theory. While he conceptualized class in the historic terms of class forma- 
tion, he conceptualized race and gender as static, as essentially there rather 
than historically composed. He therefore failed an exploration of their co- 
creation with class. When analyzing class, he understood culture holisti- 
cally as a set of expressive practices, but when speaking to gender and race/ 
ethnicity, he saw culture as mere ideology masking the workings of class 
reproduction. In short, gender and race projects were not seen to be as 
central as class struggle. 

Earty feminist critiques of marxism sought to add considerations of “pa- 
triarchy” to analyses of capitalism, asserting that these dual systems were 
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separate but interacting (layered or additive). This too often led to a de- 
scription of patriarchy as transhistorical and transcultural, while capitalism 
remained understood as historical, dynamic, and unfortunately gender 
neutral. But by 1975 Gayle Rubin had suggested that “sex/gender systems” 
were historically specific ways of organizing sexuality and reproduction, 
and, since then, many have worked to demonstrate the ways gender helps 
constitute class relations and vice versa, where gender is not assumed as an 
essential category prior to its historically specific and politically influ- 
enced emergence.* 

Likewise, scholars of race and ethnicity, namely, Michael Omi and How- 
ard Winant (1994), have offered a parallel version of this with the concept 
“racial formation,” describing racial categories not as pre-existing but as 
emergent out of “racial projects” in which the content and salience of racial 
categories are politically constructed and which work to secure white privi- 
lege." The recent interest in the intersection of race, class, and gender oc- 
curs at two related levels: at the macro level of social formation, where 
these processes are mutually constitutive, and at the micro level of identity 
formation, where cultural meanings provide the material that make various 
subjectivities possible. 

Ironically, some versions of feminism have been complicit in con- 
structing women as without either class or racial/ethnic subjectivity. On a 
third level, then, my title considers debates within feminist theory and re- 
fers to feminist accounts that, while working as correctives to androcentric 
biases and class reduction, tend toward gender reductionism, focusing pri- 
marily on the differences between boys and girls or women and men and 
failing to account for gender differences within sex categories. Historically 
such studies have focused on white middle-class girls or women but have 
failed to define them as such. Thus, they too were perceived and presented 
not as class or racial/ethnic subjects but only as gendered. To be fair, race 
and class do appear in newer books on girls, but while race and class are 
named, often only gender is theorized.* Race and class are too often pre- 
sented as “categorical” (Connell 1987) variables, essentially there rather 
than created. Minimal attention is given to the ways in which race and 
class are politically, historically, and situationally constructed (and per- 
formed) in relation to gender. 


* Such work includes, among others, Zavella 1987; Acker 1988; Scott 1988; Stacey 1990; 
Chang 1994; Lowe 1996. 

* For accounts of the ways class hierarchy and racial order are mutually constiturtrve, sec, 
eg., Zavella 1987; Roediger 1991; Almaguer 1994. 

$ See, c.g, Brown and Gilligan 1992; Orenstein 1994; Pipher 1994; Eder, Evans, and 
Parker 1995; Taylor, Gilligan, and Sullvan 1995. 
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The critique of gender reductionism is, of course, old news in feminist 
theory, as the intervention of “third-world” feminism has long since posed 
serious challenges to the gendered subject of “white middle-class” femi- 
nism.” Feminist work that is informed by the incisive race critique asserted 
(most often) by women of color has led to a clearer understanding of how 
multiple social formations and identities intersect. While third-world femi- 
nism has refused gender reductionism, exploring the variety of possible 
differences and similarities, divisions and alliances within the category 
Woman across race, ethnicity, nation, and sexuality, little attention has 
been paid to cross-racial analyses of class.* Within contemporary feminist 
theory and empirical work there has been a trend toward dichotomizing 
white middle-class women and working-class women of color.? What is 
designated as white (or sometimes Western) feminism is implicitly under- 
stood as middle class, while third-world feminism is implicitly working 
class. But few have offered a working-class feminism that would speak to 
the similarity of working-class experiences women might have across race 
and therefore teach us something about how class operates and would 
show the limits of similarities and therefore lend more clarity to how race 
operates independent of class and why it cannot be reduced to it.!° Within 
U.S. feminist theory, class as a topic seems tainted, perhaps perceived as 
outdated and unfashionable, relegated to prefeminist marxism or to social- 
ist feminism (where too often race has been understood only as the differ- 
ence of class, in the leftist tradition of reducing race to class)."4 


7 Mohanty 1991 offers a definition of third-world women that parallels the way memen of 
cler is often used to designate a constituency of women who share a “common context of 
struggie.” Both terms are often meant to point to a community of potential alliances among 
women of color in the third word and in the United States. See also Hull, Scott, and Smith 
1981; Moraga and Anraldita 1981; Anraldtia 1987; Asian Women United of California 
1989; Anzakhía 1990. 

* While quantitative studies often compare race and class as “variables,” comparative eth- 
nographic work us rarer. Notable exceptions include Higginbotham and Weber 1992; Luttrell 
1993, 1997. 

° This trend both conmnues in and is challenged by the emerging literature on whiteness, 
which varies in its degree of attentiveness to class differences among whites (see Fine et al. 
1997; Frankenberg 1997; Wray and Newitz 1997). 

I I suggest making these comparisons while also pointing to the need for a vigilant atten- 
tiveness to the nsks involved ın making claims of smmularity and difference and to the politics 
of theory and dangers of appropriation. See Spelman 1988; Alarcón 1990; Bettie, in press (a). 

u Writings by femmists of color have accentuated the daily subjective expenence of class 
difference as it intersects with racial/ethnic difference (e.g Hull, Scott, and Smith 1981; 
Moraga and Anzaldtia 1981; Smith 1983; Anzaldtia 1987, Asian Women United of Califor- 
nia 1989; Anzaldúa 1990). Other anthologies that include wntings by white working-class 
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It was with these theory debates and empirical gaps in mind that I set 
off to explore if and how young women understand dass difference. I in- 
tended to foreground, while not privileging, class as I examined how gen- 
der, color, and ethnicity intersect with and shape class as a lived culture and 
a subjective identity. The context of the lives of these young women in- 
cludes a deindustrializing economy, the growth of service-sector occupa- 
tions held largely by women and men of color and by white women, the 
related family revolutions of the twentieth century, the elimination of 
affirmative action, a rise in anti-immigrant sentiment, and changing cul- 
tural representations and iconographies of class, race, and gender mean- 
ings. These are social forces that render the term works class anachronistic 
even as many of these girls move toward low-wage, low-prestige jobs in 
their community. My goal was to explore the relationship between class 
symbolism and the formation of subjective class identity to understand 
“the complex and contradictory ways” (Long 1989, 428) in which class 
subjectivity is constructed in relationship to gender and racial/ethnic iden- 
tity under late capitalism. 

I examined girls’ experience of class difference and identity by docu- 
menting and analyzing the “commonsense” categories they used and cre- 
ated to describe and explain class-based differences among themselves. I 
documented the unspoken boundary work that was a part of everyday in- 
teraction among students—the kinds of interaction that reveal symbolic 
class distinctions and differences in “cultural capital” between working- and 
middle-class girls. Most important, I investigated the ways these common- 
sense class categories are infused with gender and racial/ethnic meanings. 


Notes toward class as “performance” and “performative” 

My study was done in a small town of approximately forty thousand 
people. The high school reflects the town demographically, being about 
60 percent white and 40 percent Mexican-American, with other people of 
color composing less than 2 percent each of the population. Located in 
California’s central valley, the town was built on agriculture and the indus- 
tries that support it. Approximately 16 percent of the Mexican-American 
students were Mexican-born, while the remainder were second and third 


(Zandy 1990; Tokarczyk and Fay 1993; Mahony and Zmrocrek 1997). Works that promote 
anti-cssenhalist understandings of race by working to deconstruct racial/ethnic “authenticity” 
by pomting to diversity within groups also help to foreground differences of class as well as 
gender, generation, and geography (e.g, Zavelle 1989; hooks 1990, 1992, 1994; Hall 
1992). 
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generation.4 The majority of students at the school, both white and 
Mexican American, were from working-class families, but the children of 
middle-class professionals were a present minority. Most of the latter were 
white, but a handful were Mexican American. Working-class students 
ranged from “hard-living” to “setrled-living” (Howell 1973) in experience. 
The former term describes lives that are chaotic and unpredictable, charac- 
terized by low-paying, unstable occupations, lack of health care benefits, 
and no home ownership. The latter describes lives that are orderly and 
predictable, characterized by relatively secure, higher-paying jobs, some- 
times health benefits, and sometimes ownership of a modest home.” 

I “hung out” with girls in classrooms and hallways, during lunch hours, 
at school dances, sports events, Future Homemakers of America mectings, 
at a Future Farmers of America hay-bucking contest and similar events, at 
MEChA meetings (Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan; the Chi- 
cano student movement organization), in coffee shops, restaurants, the 
shopping mall, and the school parking lot, near the bleachers behind the 
school, at birthday parties, and sometimes sitting cross-legged on the floor 
of a gifs bedroom, “just talkin’? I spent almost every day at the school 
during the school year, often returning in the evening to attend an extra- 
curricular event and sometimes on weekends to meet and “kick it” with 
the girls, I came to know more than sixty girls well (approximately half 
were white and half Mexican American) and many more as acquaintances. 
I talked with them about such details of their lives as friendships, dating, 
partying, dothes, makeup, popular culture, school, family, work, and their 
hopes and expectations for the furure.’* 


4 The parents of the second-generation Mexican-American girls I came to know had im- 
migrated as teens or young adults under the Bracero program (1942-64). They joined a 
stable working- and lower-middle-dass Mexican-American commmuuntty that had been estab- 
lished during an earlier wave of immigration (1920-30) and whose members had become 

3 By das here I mean socioeconomic status: a combination of occupation, income, and 
educational attainment. Among herd-living working-class girls, one mother worked, ¢.g., as 
a nightahift grocery store stocker and onc as a nurse's aide; one father as e nonunion janitor 
and one as a self-employed truck driver Among setried-lving working-class girls, one mother 
worked as a beamhcian and one as a clerical worker; one father as a mechanic and ome as a 
utility company serviceman. The parents of girls coded “middle dase” were college educated 
and worked as teachers, counselors, administrators, lawyers, doctors, professora, business 
owners, CIC. 

14 I discuss the crisis af ethnographic authority, which bas come from both feminists and 
“new ethoographers,” and the effect of my own white, setthed-Irving cultural identity on my 
research et length elsewhere (Bettie, in press [b]). For more an this crisis, see Clifford and 
Marcus 1986; Clifford 1988; Stacey 1988; Mascia-Lecs, Sharpe, and Cohen 1989; Kirby 
1991; and Behar and Gordon 1995. 
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Over the course of the school year, I came to know the clique structure, 
or informal peer hierarchy, at the school, as it was the primary way students 
understood class and racial/ethnic differences among themselves. Labels and 
descriptions of each group varied, of course, depending on the social loca- 
tion of the student providing the description. Nonetheless, there was a gen- 
eral mapping that almost all students agreed on and provided easily when 
asked. Although there were exceptions, the groups were largely race/ethnic 
and class segregated. Among whites they included “preps” (middle class), 
“skaters/alternatives” (settled-living), “hicks” (settled- and hard-living), and 
“smokers/rockers/trash” (hard-living); among Mexican-American students 
there were “Mexican preps” (middle class and settled- and hard-living), “las 
chicas” (scttled-living), and “abolas/os” or “hard cores” (hard-living). 

Group membership was linked to social roles, including curriculum 
choices (college prep or vocational track) and extracurricular activities 
(whether a student was involved in what are considered either college-prep 
or nonprep activities). These courses and activities combined to shape class 
futures leading some girls to four-year colleges, some to vocational pro- 
grams at junior colleges, and some to low-wage jobs directly out of high 
school. While there is a strong correlation between a girl’s class of “origin” 
(by which I mean her parents’ socioeconomic status) and her class perfor- 
mance at school (which includes academic achievement, prep or nonprep 
activities, and membership in friendship groups and their corresponding 
style), it is an imperfect one, and there are exceptions in which middle-class 
girls perform working-class identity and vice versa. In other words, some 
students were engaged in class “passing” as they chose to perform class 
identities that were not their “own.” 

Although clique membership was not entirely determined by class, 
there was certainly “a polarization of attitudes toward class characteristics,” 
and group categories (such as preps, smokers, cholas, etc.) were “embodi- 
ment[s] of the middle and working-class[es]” (Eckert 1989, 4—5). On the 
one hand, embracing and publicly performing a particular class culture 
mattered more than origins in terms of a student’s aspirations, her treat- 
ment by teachers and other students, and her class future. On the other 


18 Chola/e describes a Mexican-American street style that somenmes marks identification 
with gangs, but it also can mark merely racial/ethnic belonging. Moreover, the degree of 
commitment to a gang exists on a continuum. Nonetheless, choles/es, like pachucas/es before 
them, are often wrongly assumed to engage in criminal behavior (Vigil 1988). 

1 For instance, working-class students who got on the college-prep track in high school 
ignoring these exceptions, it is useful to explore the condinons of therr exceptionalism. See, 
c.g., Patricia Gdndara’s (1996) study of the educational mobility of low-income Chicanas/os. 
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hand, class origins did matter significantly, of course, as girls’ life chances 
were shaped by the economic and cultural resources provided at home.” 
Because of the imperfect correlation, I came to define students not only 
as working or middle class in origin but also as working- or middle-class 
performers (and, synonymously, as prep and nonprep students). Girls who 
were passing, or metaphorically cross-dressing, had to negotiate their 
“inherited” identity from home with their “chosen” public identity at 
schooL!* There was a disparity for them between how their and their 
friends’ families looked and talked at home and their own class perfor- 
mances at school. As I came to understand these negotiations of class as 
cultural (not political) identities, it became useful to conceptualize class as 
not only a material location but also a performance. 

The work on performativity that has come out of cultural studies and 
poststructuralist feminism, with their radical constructionist analyses of 
gender, race, and sexuality, has much in common with the constructionism 
of symbolic interactionist sociology and, in particular, ethnomethodology. 
But little attention has been paid by either to thinking about dass as a per- 
formance, as something that is accomplished, instead of, or not only, as a 
material location. To think about class as a performance is not to ignore its 
materiality. The materiality of class includes both economic and cultural 
resources about which we make meaning, and power lies in the naturaliza- 
tion and sanctioning of kinds of class subjects and class relations.” 


7 Definmg class “origin” 1s probleman in iteelf since the fluidity of economic and cultural 
capital within any grven family often makes its “class” hard to name. Frequently, the class 
status of women, thar husbands or partners, and their children differs. Given divorce and 
the coming and going of parents and stepparents (usually fathers and stepfathers) from chil- 
dren’s lives, women’s economic resources are often quite fluid (even in the lives of middle- 
class women). But women still are not likely to pair with men outmde of thar social class, so 
parents are usually not too disparate from one another in educational achievement. Moreover, 
women and men of color and white women often experience a disparity between educational 
attainment and economic reward. Thus, it 1s useful to think of economic and cultural capital 
as somewhat independent of each other. 

8 While Mohanty 1992 uses the terms teberited and chesen to refer to cultural and political 
identities, respectively, I use both to describe cvltwna! identines, not politcal ones. Inherited 
identity comes from onc’s family of origin, whereas chosen identity 1s shaped by cultural 

1 I am building on work on performance theory by Judith Butler (1990, 1993) and on 
“doing difference? by West and Fenstermaker (1995). However, there are important differ- 
ences between the two, which ere reflected in a long-standing structure/agency debate. Post- 
structuralist uses of the concept of performance have been criticized for tending toward an 
overdetermined subject who us wholly interpellated by discourse and ethnomethodological 
ones for tending toward a subject too readily construed as an active agent outside the social 
Fenstermaker’s Doing Difference” in Gender and Seciety, 9, no. 4 (1995). See also Bordo 
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The normalization and institutionalization of class inequality regulates 
class performances. For example, class-specific styles, such as standard or 
nonstandard grammar usage, accents, mannerisms, and dress (all of which 
are also specific to race/ethnicity and region), are learned sets of expressive 
cultural practices that express class membership. Group categories at school 
require different class performances, and students engage in practices of 
exclusion contingent on authentic class performances (Foley 1990). Cul- 
tural differences in class (linked to both education and income) are key to 
the middle-class practices of exclusion that make school “success” difficult 
for working-class students across color and ethnicity.*° Class can be concep- 
tualized as performative in that there is no #sterter difference (innate and 
inferior “intelligence” or “taste,” e.g.) that is being expressed, rather, insti- 
tutionalized class inequality creates class subjects who perform, or display, 
differences in cultural capital.™ 

Consequently, I ask: What are the cultural gestures involved in the per- 
formance of class? How is class “authenticity” accomplished? And how is it 
imbued with racial/ethnic and gender meaning?® Little attention has been 
paid to the ways class subjectivity, as a cultural identity, is experienced in 
relation to the cultural meanings of race/ethnicity, gender, and sexuality.” 


1992 and Hood-Williams and Harmson 1998 for discussions of Burler’s work and phenome- 
nological sociclogies. Douglas Foley (1990) also explores class as a performance, drawing on 
tbe works of Irving Goffman and Jurgen Habermas, bur he limits his analyes to the ways 
varying “speech performances” express class memberahip 

Many have explored the utility of Pierre Bourdien’s concepts to the study of race/ethnic 
end gender difference. In Bourdicu’s work, the relationship between cultural capital and clase 
of identity and social processes might account for exceptions. For instance, McCall 1992 
considers the utility of Bourdiew’s work to feminist theory and the study of gender; Gándara 
1995 suggests that, among upwardly mobile working-class Chicanas/os, family stories of ex- 

ism and lost fortunes work as a band of cultural capital to aid in mobility; MacLeod 

1995 notes that the concept of “habitus,” which refers to systems of learned dispositions 
based on class, might also be applied to think through gender and racial/ethnic dispositions 
end demonstrates this difference in his study of black and white boys, and Holland and Ersen- 
hart 1990 and Skegys 1997 consider women’s sexual attractrvencss as a form of capital. 
finguisnc, and cultural competencies which characterme the upper-middle and middle class, 
they can never achieve the natural famultanty of those born to these classes and are academi- 
cally penalized on this basis” (Lamont and Lareau 1988, 156). This explains the discomfort 
and anxiety associated with “passing” often described by those who have been upwardly 
mobile. 

n Susan Bordo (1992) poses these same questions about race in her review of Judith 
Butlers Gender Trowbis. 

3 For some examples of such explorations, however, sec Allison 1994; Penelope 1994; 
Kadi 1996; Raffo 1997. Among British feminists, see Steedman 1986; Mahony and Zmro- 
ack 1997; Sega 1997; Walkerdine 1997 
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Dissident femininities . 

Because I spent my first few days at the school in a college-preparatory 
class (one that fulfills a requirement for admission to state universities), the 
first girls I met were college bound. Later I came to know these girls 
through the cyes of non-college-prep students as “the preps.” They were 
mostly white but included a handful of Mexican-American girls. Some of 
the white girls were also known as “the 90210s” after the television show 
Beverly Hills 90210 about wealthy high schoolers in Beverly Hills. The 
preps related casily to what they saw as my “school project.” They eagerly 
volunteered to help me out and were ready and willing to talk at length 
about themselves and others. Displaying both social and academic skills, 
they were, in short, “teacher’s pets” (Luttrell 1993) or “the rich and popu- 
lars” (Lesko 1988). 

Looking for help connecting with non-college-prep girls, I visited the 
faculty room in the business department, which is primarily vocational, to 
recruit the aid of teachers and ask whose class I might visit. When I said 
that I wanted to talk to their girl students about their aspirations beyond 
high school, teachers shook their heads and laughed together in a knowing 
way, and one man joked, “they'll all be barefoot and pregnant.” While the 
other teachers expressed discomfort with his way of making the point, they 
acknowledged that their students did not have high aspirations and often 
were “trouble.” They told me that one student, Yolanda, would be happy 
to give me “a piece of her mind,” and that “if she doesn’t like your survey 
she'll tell you.” They shook their heads about another, Christina, who re- 
cently “told off her employer,” and they explained that it would be very 
difficult to interview any of these girls because they would fail to show up 
or I would be able to keep their attention only for a short time. Nonethe- 
less, [ was invited to attend their classes and attempt to recruit girls to 
talk with. 

The first day I attended Ms. Parkers business skills class was characteris- 
tic of my future visits to nonprep classes. On this particular day, there was 
a substitute teacher taking her place. These girls appeared different from 
the girls in the college-prep class: they wore more makeup, tight-fitting 
clothing, and seemed to have little interest in the classroom curriculum. 
In fact, the class was out of the teacher’s hands. The girls, mostly Mexican 
American, were happy to have me as a distraction, and one, whom I later 
came to know as Lorena, said loudly (Lorena was always loud), “Oh, we 
heard you might be coming. What do you want to know? PI tell you.” 
Completely ignoring the substitute, who had clearly given up on having 
any control over the class, they invited me to play cards. I hesitated: “What 
if Mr. D. (the vice principal) comes by?” 
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Lorena: Oh he never does, besides (flirtatiously) he hikes me. 

Becky: We doesn’t like me. He’s always callin’ me into his office for 
somethi 

Lorena: He'll just ask me where’s the other half of my shirt? 


Lorena was referring to her short crop top, fashionable at the moment and 
against schoo! dress codes because it reveals the midriff. Lorena went on, 
“That's Mr. H. He’s our sub. Dont you think he’s attractive? He’s from the 
university too” She called him over to ask a question, and when he arrived, 
Lorena opened her book and pointed entirely randomly at a paragraph on 
the page and said coyly, “I dort understand this? He tried to respond 
appropriately by explaining the course material, but when it became clear 
to him that her question was not serious, he tumed to me and politely 
asked about my study, saying, “Whats your focus?” But Lorena inter- 
rupted, “You mean what’s your phone number?” This brought rounds of 
laughter from the girls. It became obvious to the sub that Lorena was play- 
ing, and he wandered away a bit red in the face. She turned to me, “Did 
you check him out? You should go on a date with him.” Near the end of 
the period, girls stopped their work early, if they were doing it at all, to 
pull out compacts, powder their faces, and check their lipstick and liner, 
reapplying when necessary. These elements of “girl culture” were notably 
missing from the college-prep classrooms I had visited. 

Pipher’s (1994) account of the “well-adjusted” girl, who exists before 
the alleged moment of poisoning or gender-subordinate indoctrination by 
mass culture, sounds suspiciously like a “prep? one of those girls who 
tended to be heavily involved in athletics or some other school-sanctioned 
extracurricular activity, who were high academic achievers, who usually 
wore looser, more unisex clothing and little or no makeup, and who were 
favored by teachers. Applauding girls with these characteristics, Pipher 
tells us that “androgynous aduits are the most well adjusted . . . since they 
are free to act without worrying if their behavior is feminine or mascu- 
line” (18), 

But the girls I came to know, both white and Mexican American, were 
not only worrying about whether their actions were masculine or feminine, 
they were equally concerned with the race/ethnic and, in a more convo- 
tuted way, the class meanings of their performances. Accounts of boys that 
suggest that the expressive cultural styles of youth subcultures often have 
their source in and reflect class and race/ethnic inequalities regardless of 
whether they are articulated as such apply to girls as well. I could not see 
Lorena and her friends, who called themselves “las chicas,” as mere victims 
of a mass culture that promotes their subordination based on gender. One 
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thing white and Mexican-American working-class girls had in common, in 
spite of their many differences, was that they were, by their own naming, 
not “preps,” the primarily white middle-class college-preparatory girls they 
so despised. In centering gender, Pipher (1994) does not adequately ex- 
plore the ways that girls’ practices, especially the ones that disturb her (such 
as heavy makeup, tattoos, piercing, drugs, school refusal), often mark hier- 
archical class and race/ethnic relations among girls themselves and are not 
solely the consequence of gender inequality. Girls do not define themselves 
only in relation to boys; “one can become a woman in relationship to other 
women” (Alarcón 1990). 

The expression of self through one’s relationship to and creative use of 
commodities (both artifacts and the discourses of popular culture) is a cen- 
tral practice in capitalist society. The girls’ alternative versions of gender 
performance were shaped by a nascent knowledge of race and class hierar- 
chies. They were very able to communicate a sense of unfairness, a “struc- 
ture of feeling” (Williams 1965), where inequalities were felt but not po- 
litically articulared. Their struggles were often waged less over explicit 
political ideologies than over modes of identity expression. In short, 
among students there existed a symbolic economy of style that was the 
ground on which class and race relations were played out. A whole array 
of gender-specific commodities were used as markers of distinction among 
different groups of girls who performed race/ethnic- and class-specific ver- 
sions of femininity. Hairstyles, clothes, shoes, and the colors of lip liner, 
lipstick, and nail polish were key markers used to express group member- 
ship as the body became a resource and a site on which difference was 
inscribed. For example, Lorena and her friends preferred darker colors for 
lips and nails, in comparison to the preps who either went without or wore 
clear lip gloss, pastel lip and nail color, or French manicures (the natural 
look). Each group knew the other’s stylistic preferences and was aware that 
their own style was in opposition. Girls created and maintained symbolic 
oppositions in which, as Penelope Eckert puts it, “elements of behavior 
that come to represent one category [are] rejected by the other, and... 
may be exploited by the other category through the development of a 
clearly opposed element” (1989, 50). 

The importance of colors as a tool of distinction became evident when 
las chicas explained that the darker lip color they chose and the lighter colors 
the preps wore were not simply related to skin color. Lorena explained, 
“it’s not that, cause some Mexican girls who look kinda white, they wear 
real dark lip color” so that no one will mistake them as white. When I 
mentioned that I rarely saw white girls in dark lipstick, Lisa, a white prep, 
explained, scoffing and rolling her cyes, “oh there are some, but they’re 
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girls who are trying to be hard-core,” which meant they were white girls 
who were performing chola identity. She went on to say, “and those hick 
girls [white working class], some of them wear that bright pink crap on 
their lips and like ba-loo cye shadow!” Working-class performers across race 
were perceived similarly by preps as wearing too much makeup. The dissi- 
dent femininity performed by both white and Mexican-American working- 
class girls were ethnic-specific styles, but, nonetheless, both sets of these 
giris rejected the school-sanctioned femininity performed by the preps. The 
association of light with prep girls and dark with nonprep girls may be 
arbitrary, but the association of pastels with “youth, innocence, and gaiety” 
and darker colors with “somberness, age, and sophistication” does coincide 
with middle- and working-class life stage trajectories (Eckert 1989, 50). 
Where middle-class performers experienced an extended adolescence by 
going to college, working-class performers across race began their adult 
lives earlier, And where middle-class performing girls (both white and 
Mexican American) chose academic performance and the praise of teachers 
and parents as signs of achieving adult status, nonprep girls wore different 
“badges of dignity” (Sennett and Cobb 1972; MacLeod 1995). For them, 
expressions of sexuality operated as a sign of adult status and served to 
reject teachers’ and parents’ methods of keeping them childlike. 

It is too simple to treat the meaning of the expression of what ap- 
pears as a sexualized version of femininity for working-class girls, and girls 
of color in particular, as a consequence of competitive heterosexuality 
and gender-subordinate learning. This fails to explain why girls made the 
choices they did from a variety of gender performances available to them. 
Rather, girls were negotiating meanings in a race- and class-stratified soci- 
ety, using commodities targeted at them as girls. They performed different 
versions of femininity that were integrally linked and inseparable from 
their class and race performances. 

Las chicas, having “chosen” and/or been tracked into non-college-prep 
courses, were bored with their vocational schooling and often brought het- 
erosexual romance and girl culture into the classroom as a favorite form of 
distraction, demonstrated in their repeated attempts to “set me up” with 
subs (which became almost a hazing ritual). But their gender performance 
and girl culture were not necessarily designed to culminate in a heterosex- 
ual relationship. Despite what appeared to be an obsession with heterosex- 
ual romance, a “men are dogs” theme was prevalent among them. Some 
said they didn’t want to marry until their thirties if at all, and they resented 
their boyfriends’ infidelities and attempts to police their sexuality by telling 
them what they should and should not wear. They knew that men should 
not be counted on to support them and any children they might have, and 
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they desired economic independence. Their girl culture was less about boys 
than about sharing rituals of traditional femininity as a kind of friendship 
bonding among girls. Although the overt concern in girl culture may be 
with boys and romance, girls often set themselves physically apart from 
boys (McRobbie 1991). Lorena made this clear one day: 


Lorena: Well, when we go out, to the clubs or someplace. We all 
get a bunch of clothes and makeup and stuff and go to 
one person’s house to get ready. We do each other’s hair 
and makeup and try on each other’s clothes. It takes a 
long time. It’s more fun that way. [Thoughtfully, as if it 
just occurred to her,] sometimes, I think we have more 
fun getting ready to go out than we do going out. ’Cause 
when we go out we just s# there. 

Juke Bettie: So then the clothes and makeup and all aren’t for the 
men, or about getting their attention? 

Lorena: Well, we like to see how many we can mest. But, well you 
know I don’t fall for their lines. We talk to them, but 
when they start buggir then we just go. 

In short, las chicas had no more or less interest in heterosexual romance 
than did girls who performed prep or school-sanctioned femininity. None- 
theless, teachers and preps often confused the expression of class and race 
differences in style and activities among working-class girls as evidence of 
heterosexual interest. They often failed to perceive girls’ class and race per- 
formances and unknowingly reproduced the commonsense belief that 
what is most important about girls, working-class performers in particular, 
is their girlness. Las chicas’ style was not taken as a marker of race/ethnic 
and class distinction but was reduced to gender and sexuality. In a discus- 
sion with a teacher who sat on the gang task force, I asked why he thought 
students joined gangs. He assumed J meant boys and gave a lengthy, con- 
tradictory, and dubious explanation that included causal factors such as 
“family breakdown” and “cultural differences” and “oh, racial oppression 
too” When I asked specifically about girls in gangs, his response was, “Oh, 
well they are just trying to learn how to be young women,” and his discus- 
sion about them centered on teen pregnancy. Like most school personnel 
with whom I talked about girls in gangs, he saw them primarily as gen- 
dered, and the salience of their race/ethnic and class identities was left with- 
out comment. 

The primacy of gender as the defining characteristic of girls obscured 

the ways class and race/ethnic identities informed girls’ actions. For ex- 
ample, “girl fights” were frequent at the school, occurring at least as often 
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as fights among boys. When I asked what girls fought about, both school 
officials and the girls themselves always answered, “boys? But when I 
asked girls to tell me about specific fights they were in, it turned out that 
race/ethnic and class identities were often center stage in their accounts, 
as when Mariana described a hallway confrontation between girls after a 
classroom discussion on affirmative action. Nonetheless, heterosexual rela- 
ea aaa a 
“girl fights” 
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gender-specific cultural markers, their performances were always overde- 
termined by broader cultural meanings that code women in heavy makeup 
and tight clothes as oversexed—in short, cheap. In other words, class 
differences are often understood as sexual differences, where “the working 
class is cast as the bearer of an exaggerated sexuality, against which middle- 
class respectability is defined” (Ortner 1991, 177). Among women, “cloth- 
ing and cosmetic differences are taken to be indexes of the differences in 
sexual morals” between classes (178). Indeed, this is what I observed: 
middle-class performing prep girls (both white and Mexican American) 
perceived las chicas, as well as working-class performing white girls, as 
overly sexually active. 

But Mexican-American nonprep girls were perceived as even more sexu- 
evidence that they were more sexually active, they were more likely to keep 
their babies if they became pregnant, so there was more often a visible 
indicator of their sexual activity. And while school personnel at times ex- 
plained working-class Mexican-American girls’ gender performances as a 
consequence of “their” culture — an assumed real ethnic cultural difference 
in which women are expected to fulfill traditional roles and/or are victims 
of machismo and a patriarchal culture — the girls’ generational status (ac- 
cording to two meanings) was not taken into account. On the one hand, 
las chicas were a generation of girls located in a historical context of dual- 
wage families, and they did not describe parents who had traditional roles 
in mind for their daughters. Moreover, they were second-generation 
Menxican-Americans, young women with no intention of submitting to 
traditional gender ideologies. 

Class was thus a present social force in the versions of femininity that 
the girls performed, but it was unarticulated and rendered invisible because 
it was interpreted (by school personnel, by preps, and at times by working- 
class girls themselves) as primarily about gender and a difference of sexual 
morality between good girls and bad girls. Likewise, class is rendered in- 
visible in feminist theory when girls’ poor school performance is seen 
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primarily as a consequence of the fact that as girls they are “educated in 
romance” (Holland and Eisenhart 1990), rather than as a consequence of 


"Acting white” 

The logic of leftist social theory routinely reduced race and gender to class 
(presumed more fundamental), failing to see race and gender as auton- 
omous fields of social conflict or axes of social organization. However, 
in popular discourse, where “class is not a central category of cultural dis- 
course” (Ortner 1991, 169), the situation routinely is just the opposite: 
Class is not present at all as a category of thought or is considered tempo- 
rary (¢.g., a condition of immigration) and not institutionalized, such that 
categories such as race and gender that appear to be essentially there, fixed, 
and natural readily take the place of class in causal reasoning instead of 
being understood as intertwined with one another (as seen when class 
difference is read as sexual morality). In other words, class does appear in 
popular discourse — “just not in terms we recognize as ‘about class’ ” (Ort- 
ner 1991, 170). In short, class is often read through gender and through 
race; thus, class meaning is articulated in other terms. 

Many of the Mexican-American students did have a way to both rec- 
ognize and displace class simultaneously, at times explaining differences 
among themselves solely in racial/ethnic terms, such as “acting white” ver- 
sus acting “the Mexican role” The class coding of these descriptions is re- 
vealed when they are pushed only slightly. When I asked Lorena what she 
meant by “acting white,” she gave an animated imitation of a white girl 
she had met at a Future Business Leaders of America meeting, affecting a 
stereotypical “valley gir” demeanor and speech pattern: “Ohmigod, like I 
can't believe I left my cell phone in my car. It was so nice to meet you girls, 
do keep in touch.” Lorena perceived this sentiment as quite disingenuous, 
since they had just met. Part of working-class girls’ interpretation of preps 
was that they were “fake” and their friendships phony and insincere, always 
in the interest of social ambition. Lorena went on, “Tm going to play vol- 
leyball for Harvard next year.” Clearly, “Harvard” was an exaggeration on 
Lorena’s part. But to Lorena any university may as well have been Harvard 
as it was Just as distant a possibility. Erica, a Filipina- American girl who had 
befriended and been accepted as one of las chicas, confided to me, “There’s a 
lot of trashing of white girls really, and Mexican girls who act white” When 
I asked her what she meant by “acting white,” her answer was straightfor- 
ward: “The preps.” “Not the smokers or the hicks?” I asked. “Ob no, never 
smokers, basically preps.” 
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At some level, the girls knew that they didn’t mean white generally but 
preps specifically (that is, a particular middle-class version of white), but 
“class” as a way of making distinctions among whites was not easily articu- 
lated.* The whites most visible to them were those who inflicted the most 
class injuries, the preps. In fact, working-class whites were often invisible 
in their talk, unless I asked specifically about them. The most marginal- 
ized ones, known as the “smokers.” were either unknown to the Mexican- 
American students or perplexing. As Mariana, a Mexican-American 
middle-class performer said, almost exasperated, “J mean they're white. 
They've had the opportunity. What's wrong with them?” Students found 
it useful or necessary to describe class performances in racial terms such as 
“acting white” because of the difficulty of coming up with a more apt way 
to describe class differences in a society in which class discourse as such is 
absent and because the correlation of race and class (the overrepresentation 
of people of color among the poor) was a highly visible reality to Mexican- 
American students. 

At times, race/ethnicity was understood and explained by students in 
performance terms, as when whites were said to “act Mexican” and Merxi- 
cans to “act white” The girls were able to delineate the contents of those 
categories and the characteristics of the performances that were class coded. 
However, one’s race performance was also expected to correspond to a 
perceived racial “essence” marked by color and surname. Understandings 
of race as a performance and as an essence existed simultaneously. Conse- 
quently, middle- or working-class performances were perceived and read 
differently depending on the race/ethnicity of the performer and the reader, 
since class performances have race-specific meanings linked to notions of 
“authentic” racial/ethnic identity, where white is high or middle and brown 
is low. As one Mexican-American girl said, “the cholos play the Mexican 
role.” 

The notion of racial/ethnic “authenticity” is a discursive resource mobi- 
lized to perform the work of constructing racial/ethnic boundaries, bound- 
aries that are inevitably class coded. In short, race and class are always 
already mutually implicated and read in relation to one another But 
couching class within race and ethnicity, and vice versa, impairs our under- 
standing of both social forces. Not only do we fail to learn something 
about class as a shaper of identity because of the conflation, but, further, 


* Fordham and Ogbu 1986 and Fordham 199% address the meanings of the phrase “act- 
ing white” amoug black students. The content of “acnng white” in their subject accounts is 
often (but not always) coded middle class (e.g., atrending the Smithsonian and the symphony 
or doing volunteer work). 


we fail to learn much about the existence of racial/ethnic cultural forms 
and experience across class categories. 

As I have said, there are exceptions to the class origin equals class per- 
formance rule. When students performed class identities that did not cor- 
respond with those of their families of origin, they had to negotiate be- 
tween their inherited identty from home and their chosen public identity 
at school. For Mexican-American girls, this meant a complicated struggle 
with the meanings of and links between class mobility and assimilation, 
and with a racial politics or identification, where income, what kind of 
work parents did (such as agricultural work or warehouse work), gener- 
ation of immigration, skin color, and Spanish fluency were key signifiers 
that then became the weapons of identity polttics, used to make daims to 
authenticity and accusations of inauthentictty. 


Middle-class cholas 

A handful of the girls were third-generation Mexican Americans from 
professional middle-class families. They had struggled to find their place 
in this race-class system. They had grown up in white neighborhoods 
and gone to elementary school with primarily white kids, where, as Rosa 
explained, “I knew I was different, because I was brown.” In junior high, 
which was less segregated, some of them became abolas and were “jumped 
in” to a gang. When I asked why, Ana explained that she hated her family: 


Ana: My mom wanted this picture-perfect family, you know. And I 
just hated it. 

Julie: What do you mean by a perfect family? 

Ana: You know, we had dinner at night together, and everything was 
just, okay. She was so beppy. And I hated that. My life was sad, 
my friends’ lives were sad. 

Julie: Why were they sad? 

Ama: One friends mom was on welfare, the other didn’t know who 
her dad was. Everything was wrong in their families. 


As she described class differences between herself and her friends, she 
struggled for the right words to describe it. And as Lorena sought to de- 
scribe the difference between herself and her friend Ana, she too searched 
for words: “Well, in junior high she was way down kinda low, she got in 
with the bad crowd. But in high school she is higher up kinda. I mean not 
as high as Patricia is (another middle-class performer} but she’s not as low 
as she used to be.” Lorena’s perception of Ana as high but low was shaped 
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by Ana’s crossover style and the sense that she had “earned” her “low” 
status by performing chola identity and gang-banging. In Ana’s attempt to 
understand her place in a social order where color and poverty correlate 
more often than not, the salience of color was integral to her identity for- 
mation. She felt compelled to perform working-class identity at school as 
a marker of racial/ethnic belonging. As she explained, “the Mexican Mexi- 
cans, they aren’t worried about whether they're Mexican or not.” 

Although Ana, Rosa, and Patricia eventually had accepted the cultural 
capital their parents had to give them and were now college prep and 
headed to four-year colleges, they were friendly with /as chicas and still 
dressed and performed the kind of race-class femininity that les chicas did. 
In this way, they distanced themselves from preps and countered potential 
accusations of “acting white.” In short, their style confounded the race- 
class equation and was an intentional strategy. By design, they had middle- 
class aspirations without assimilation to prep, which for them meant white, 
style. It went beyond image to a set of race politics as they tried to recruit 
las chicas to be a part of MECHA. In fact, when I went along on a bus nde 
to tour a nearby business school with les chicas, I was surprised to find that 
Ana, Rosa, and Patricia came along. I asked why they had come along 
since they had already been accepted to four-year schools. Rosa responded, 
“Because we're with the girls, you know, we have to be supportive, do 

Mexican-American girls’ friendships crossed class performance bound- 
aries more often than white girls’ did because of a sense of racial alliance 
that drew them together in relation to white students at school and because 
the Mexican-American community brought them together in activities 
outside school. They were also far more pained about divisions among 
themselves than white girls ever were (an aspect of whiteness that can seem 
invisible). They felt the need to present a united front, and this was particu- 
larly acute among girls who were politicized about their racial/ethnic iden- 
tity and participated in MEChA. For white girls, competition among them 
did not threaten them as a racial/ethnic minority community. 

In spite of their cross-class friendships, class differences were still salient 
among Mexican-American girls, as evidenced in Lorena’s description of 
Ana and in working-class performers’ descriptions of MECHA, if they 
knew what it was at all, as “for brainy types,” since MEChA was under- 
stood as a college-prep activity. Some of las chicas did join MECHA, but they 
typically played inactive roles. When I asked Yolanda about it, she replied, 
“Well, we joined, but it’s not the same for me as it is for Patricia ’cause her 
mom is educated and all. She’s real enthusiastic about it. You know, she’s 
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going to go to college and will do it there. But like Lorena and me, we 
cant always make it to the meetings. They're at lunch time and I have to 
go to work then, or I want to at least get some hunch before I go to work” 
Yolanda and Lorena both had vocational, work-experience “classes” for the 
last two periods of school, which allowed them to receive school credit 
for working. Patricia expressed some frustration with /as chicas failure to 
be very involved, as she and the other college-prep MEChA members 
struggled to find ways to reach /a rasa and get the people to come to the 
functions they organized. 

The politicized racial identity offered by MEChA allowed Ana, Rosa, 
Patricia, and their friends to be middle-class performers and not deraci- 
nate.? Ironically, although it embraced a working-class, community-based 
agenda, MECHA served middle-class performers who were already tracked 
upward more than it did a working-class base. It appealed less to working- 
class performers whose racial/ethnic identity was more secure, who were 
less vulnerable to accusations of acting white, and who understood it as a 
college-prep activity (it comes from the university, promotes schooling, 
and is therefore intimidating to working-class performers who experience 
class injury in relation to it), Class performance stood in the way of the racial 
alliance that MECHA students desired. Class differences were salient among 
Mexican-American students, but they were not often articulated as such. 


White trash chola 

Not surprisingly, white students generally did not explain class differences 
among themselves in racial terms. Rather, class difference was articulated 
as individual difference (she’s “popular” or she’s a “loser”) and as differ- 
ences in group membership and corresponding style (hicks, smokers, 
preps, etc.). But class meaning was at times bound to racial signifiers in the 


% Because becoming middle class requires doing well in school, and because doing well 
means kaming English and a colonialist history and suppressing one’s own culture, the cur- 
ncuhm makes it difficult to be both middle dass and Mexican Amencan, unce schools do not 
readily structure such a bicultural identity. See Antonia Darder’s (1991) cntique of tradrnonal 
pedagogy, her discussion of the variety of student responses to the biculturahon process, and 
her elaboration of an alternative critical bicultural pedogogy. See also Angela Valenzucls’s 
(1997) account of Mexican-American students’ “subtractive schooling experience,” whereby 
schools subtract culroral identifications from students rather than adding to them and thus 
_ fail to promote bicultural identity as an option. Valenzuela also keenly addresecs generation 
and style among Mexican-American youth and its common mimnterpretation by teachers 
and, at times, parents. MEChA helps structure bicultural identity to some degree by making 
it possible for middle-class performers to do well in school and yet maintain a racial/ethnic 
identity (though it is perhaps a political racial/ethnic identity more than a cultural one). 
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logic of white students, as it was among Mexican-American students. This 
was apparent in the way the most marginalized white working-class stu- 
dents, who were at times described by other white students as “white 
trash” worked hard interactionally to clarify that they were not Mexican.” 
In our very first conversation, Tara explained, without any solicitation, 
“Pm kinda dark, but Pm not Mexican.” In our conversation about her boy- 
friend’s middle-class parents, she explained that his mom had “accused me 
of being Mexican.” She explained to me that she was Italian-American, and 
her color and features did match this self-description (although it is also 
possible that there may be family secrets she does not know). Her father, 
a poor man, had worked in the fields for a time and drove what she called 
“a tex-mex truck” which was “one of those old beaters like the Mexicans 
in the fields drive.” I couldo’t help but think that her defensiveness about 
her racial status was linked to her class location and, further, that her class 
location assisted her boyfriend’s mother’s assessment of Tara as much as 
her coloring did. In short, Tara seemed to experience herself as “too close 
for comfort,” so to speak, and she took every opportunity to make it clear 
that she was not Mexican. 

Similarly, Starr, a white girl who grew up in a Mexican-American neigh- 
borhood and went to the largely Mexican-American elementary school in 
town, also had the sense that some whites, those at the bottom of the heap 
like herself, were almost brown. We were talking in the lunchroom one 
day about girls and fights when she told me this story: 


Starr: Well the worst one was back in junior high. All of my friends 
were Mexican, *cause I went to Landon. So I was too. 

Juke: You were what? 

Starr: Mexican. Well I acted like it, and they thought I was. I wore 
my hair up high in front you know. And I had an accent. Was 
in a gang. I banged [gang-banged] red [gang color affiliation]. 

Julie: Were you the only white girl? 

Starr: Yeah. 

Juke: What happened? Why arent you friends with them now? 

Storr: We got into a fight. I was in the bowling alley one day with 
my boyfriend. They came in and called him a piece of white 
trash. That made me mad and I smacked her. Lucky for her 
someone called the cops. They came pretty fast. 

Juhe: What did she mean by white trash? 

Sherr: Welfare people. He was a rocker. Had long hair, smoked. 


%* See Berric 1995 and Wray and Newitz 1997 for explorations of the race and class mean- 
ings of the designation “poor white trash.” 
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This episode ended her chola performance, and she was part of the white 
smoker crowd when I met her. Like most other girls, Starr had told me that 
girls fight primarily about “guys.” But her actual story reveals something 
different. A boy was central to the story, but the girls were not fighting 
over him. Rather, Starrs chola friends were bothered by her association with 
him, which pointed to her violation of the race-class identity she had been 
performing as a chola. Her friends forced her to make a choice. 

_ Starr’s race-class performance was a consequence of the neighborhood 
in which she grew up, and, like Tara, she had absorbed the commonsense 
notions that white is middle, that brown is low, and, most interesting, that 
low may become brown in certain contexts. Not unlike the experience of 
middle-class cholas for whom being middle-class Mexican-American felt 
too close to being white, Starr’s working-class version of whiteness felt too 
close to being Mexican-American in this geographic context. Girls re- 
ported that cross-race friendships were more common in grade school, but 
in junior high a clear sorting out along racial lines emerged (and along 
class lines too, although with less awareness). Starr’s story is about junior- 
high girls working to sort out class and color and ethnicity, about the social 
policing of racial boundaries, and about her move from a brown to a white 
racial performance (where both remained working class). Not insignifi- 
cantly, her white performance included a racist discourse by which she dis- 
tanced herself from Mexican-Americans via derogatory statements about 
them. 

Understanding Starrs cola performance as a cultural appropriation 
would be overly simplistic. This is what is implied by the discourse on 
“wiggas.” whereby white (and, by some accounts, middle-class) youth ap- 
propriate what is marketed in popular culture as black style. Blackness is 
currently ubiquitous in pop culture, present more than it ever has been 
historically, and it has become synonymous with hip-hop (Gray 1995). 
Indeed, in spite of the near absence of black students at this school, “black- 
ness” was cver present in their youth culture. Importantly, Mexican- 
American signifiers do not carry the same currency in an economy of 
“cool” that “black” (read hip-hop) ones do, at least not among white stu- 
dents. Starr says that she did not understand her chola performance as a 
choice, an attempt to be cool. Social geography and the ways self is shaped 
by the degree of class and race homogeneity or diversity in one’s commu- 
nity seem salient to Starr’s identity options: “I didn’t really think about it. 
Those were just who my friends were. Who I grew up with. There wasn’t 
realty anyone else around” 
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(Mis)uses of “class”: A caution 

Class difference was salient, although not articulated as such, within these 
racial/ethnic groups. But in relationships across racial/ethnic groups, race 
often “trumps” class. One way racial/ethnic alliances across class were man- 
ifested was in attitudes toward California’s Proposition 209 (misleadingly 
called the California Civil Rights Initiative), passed in 1996, which elimi- 
nated state affirmative-action programs, including admissions policies for 
the state’s university systems. To the pleasure of white conservatives, Uni- 
versity of California regent Ward Connerly, a black man, became the lead- 
ing spokesperson and argued for income instead of race as a fairer admis- 
sion criterion. In this conservative community, all of the white students | 
spoke to, without exception, supported Proposition 209. Both working- 
and middle-class white students were easily swayed by the “class instead 
of race” logic, which both groups interpreted as white instead of brown, 
where “class” stands in for white, and “race” stands in for brown (and 
black). 

Working-class performers were less concerned with college admission 
than with job competition, since the decisive moment of whether a student 
is going on to college had occurred two to three years earlier, when they 
began the vocational track. Consequently, by their senior year they lacked 
the coursework for admission to state universities. Although white working- 
class students experienced a feeling of unfairness in relation to preps regard- 
ing educational achievement and college, they lacked a discourse of class that 
could explain their own and their parents’ “failure” and that would allow 
them to articulate the class antagonism they felt toward middle-class stu- 
dents. In its absence, a discourse of individualism and meritocracy helped 
render institutionalized class inequality invisible and consequently left white 
working-class students feeling like individually flawed “losers.” And while 
Proposition 209 pointed to class inequality and provided the potential for 
white working-class students to name class as a disadvantage they could 
identify with, this possibility was often derailed by the fact of a readily 
available racist discourse on “reverse discrimination,” which scapegoats 
people of color for white working-class pain, and in the end Proposition 
209 added fuel to that fire. The fact that Mexican Americans were overre- 
presented among the poor was usually not apparent to white working-class 
students, and when it was made apparent, they perceived it as natural and 
normal because they had the psychological wage of whiteness and con- 
flated being American with being white (Du Bois 1935; Roediger 1991). 
Unfortunately, working-class students were less likely to see themselves as 
victims of class inequality than as victims of “reverse discrimination.” 

Somewhat cunously, white middle-class students were also swayed by 
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the color-blind class logic of Proposition 209. Preps’ sense of racial compe- 
tition regarded who was and who was not getting into which college. The 
students of color most visible to them were the handful who sat next to 
them in college-prep classes. Preps’ own class privilege was unapparent 
to them, so much so that the mass of working-class whites and working- 
class Mexican Americans were so “othered” as to be invisible. The only 
Mexican-American students whom preps could imagine going to college 
seemed to be very much like them in that they were middle-class perform- 
ers. At times, these college-prep Mexican-American students were resented 
as “box checkers” who were perceived to be unfairly benefiting from their 
“minority” status, as middle-class white students constructed themselves 
as victims of reverse discrimination. These college-prep Mexican-American 
students were highly visible, to the disadvantage of their vocational-track 
peers. Since the large body of working-class vocational students were not 
in the running for college admission anyway, among college-prep students 
discussing college admissions, das was taken as a code for white. 

And perhaps rightly so. Class inequality is not adequately addressed by 
eliminating race as an admission criterion since the vast majority of work- 
ing-class students of all colors had been tracked out two to three years 
earlier. When liberal education policy attempts to deal with social inequal- 
ity by trying to get everyone into college, it fails to address the fundamental 
fact that the global economy needs uneducated, unskilled workers, and 
workers need living wages. White students supported Proposition 209 not 
so much because they really understood instttutionalized class inequality 
as because they were aware that race was being eliminated as a criterion, 
which benefited them regardless. Ironically, because it offered class instead 
of race, not in addition to race, the discourse surrounding Proposition 209 
encouraged students to understand inequality solely in racial terms and in 
the end worked as a racial project creating an alliance among whites across 
class and among Mexican Americans across class. Because any clear under- 
standing of institutionalized class inequality is missing from U.S. popular 
and political discourse, “class” was read as racial code and used to rearticu- 
late white privilege.” 

Although class difference was salient within racial/ethnic groups, played 
out on the terrain of style and manifested as different gender performances, 


Y Moreover, if we look solely at college-preparatory students seeking admission to state 
unrversities, a shift in focus toward class differences among thoee students fails to address the 
need for racial/ethnic diversity in higher education outside of class difference. Further, it fails 
to face the fact that SAT scores and college completion rates among black and Latino students 
across all economic categones remain lower than those of whites. Sec Takagi 1992 for a 
detailed account of the shift from race to class as a criterion for college admissions. 
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the salience of class difference was at times forgone for racial alliances both 
among white and Mexican-American students. Race and class political po- 
sitions are situational and relationally defined such that race and class alli- 
ances are potentially always shifting. But the possibility of a class alliance 
across race seems cternally defeated both by the absence of a fully articulated 
political discourse on class and by the presence ofa racist discourse that natu- 
ralizes racial/ethnic inequality and blames people of color for white working- 
class pain and for white middle-class fears of downward mobility. 


Conclusion 

“Class” is largely missing as a category of identity offered by popular cul- 
ture and political discourse in the late twentieth-century United States. 
Working-class subjects are present among the imagery of popular culture, 
but they are not often articulated as “working class.” Likewise, in politi- 
cal discourse a “working-class” constituency goes unrecognized as class 
difference is downplayed and Americans are constructed as all a part of a 
great “middle.” Moreover, a liberal version of multicultural education too 
often provides attention to race/ethnic and gender inequalities only as a 
consequence of “discrimination,” failing to explore both as linked to insti- 
tutionalized class inequality. In short, class subjectivity is not discursively 
present even though the social force of class continues, of course, to shape 
political and cultural life. 

Recognizing that identity and experience are always discursively me- 
diated, I take girls’ commonsense understandings of self-identity and ex- 
perience (in particular, the presence/absence of class as an articulated iden- 
tity) less as truths than as windows into “the complicated working of 
ideology,” the webs of power and meaning that make such experiences and 
subjectivities possible (Puss 1989, 118). Experience is mediated by the 
frameworks for understanding ourselves that are made available to us. 
When we look to the multiple discursive sites (popular culture, politics, 
social science, schooling) and ways in which women are and are not con- 
structed as, and do and do not experience themselves as, class subjects, we 
can sec that there are “classifying projects” (Skeggs 1997) at work, but 
they are rarely named as such. Class remains obscure and often absent from 
the repertoire of possible cultural and political subjectivities. 

The class futures of the girls I came to know are secured by the histori- 
cal context in which they live, where race and gender projects in unison 
with a deindustrializing U.S. economy offer them only low-wage service- 
sector jobs, largely without labor union protection, and where a middle- 
income, blue-collar “family wage” job after high school is still not an 
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option for women, no longer a real possibility for men, and still less likely 
for workers of color than white workers. Moreover, the shift from indus- 
trial to service work, where the latter is often coded feminine and middle 
class, poses a challenge to the (re)creation of a U.S. working-class identity 
and to the anachronistic language of class itself. It is ironic that, even under 
these conditions, class remains invisible in public discourse and, too often, 
in critical social theory. But these changes give good cause to renew an 
interest in “class” and imagine antireductionist ways of retheorizing class 
as we work to understand the ways in which class subjectivity might be con- 
structed in relation to gender and racial/ethnic identity in late twentieth- 
century global capitalism. 

I have tried to model one way of thinking about class in relation to 
other axes of identity by exploring what utility might come of thinking 
through class as a performance and as performative and by exploring how 
the various gestures of class performance and performativity never exist out- 
side of race and gender meanings. In the end, inequality along multiple axes 
was reproduced at the school, but the invisibility of class was also repro- 
duced, in that race and gender often took its place in girls’ own understand- 
ings and “the schooPs” perception of who they were. This is not to say that 
race and gender were understood accurately while class was left obscure. 
In fact, it was the essentialized conceptualizations of race and gender that 
helped to keep the difference of class invisible. Race and gender were more 
readily perceived as natural and inevitable causal social forces, while class was 
left unnamed altogether, invisible as a category of belonging or causality. 

It was left unnamed because of the lack of a fully articulated political or 
cultural discourse on class as such. The difference that economic and cul- 
tural resources make did structure girls’ lives, but class meaning was rou- 
tinely articulated through other categories of difference. Understanding 
group differences as differences of “style” was a way of simultancously dis- 
placing and recognizing class difference. Accusations of “acting white” ob- 
scured class at the same time that they provided a way of talking about class 
Americans, as well as among Mexican-American students themselves. Like- 
perceived as about sexual morality, yet at the same time school-sanctioned 
femininity and dissident femininity were read as symbolic markers of class 
and race difference. 


2 There is a growing literature on rethinking class that demonstrates various investments 
in class as a conceptual rool (see McNall, Levine, and Fantasia 1991; Dimock and Gilmore 
1994; Hall 1997). 
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Thinking through class as a performance enables us to acknowledge ex- 
ceptions to the rule that class origin equals class future and to understand 


that economic and cultural resources often, but not inevitably, determine 
class futures. It allows us to explore the experience of negotiating inberited 
and chosen identities, as, for example, when middle-class students of color 
felt compelled to perform working-class identities as a marker of racial/ 
ethnic belonging. It helps demonstrate, too, how other axes of identity 
intersect with and inform class identity and consequently shape class fu- 
tures. Thinking through class as a performance is useful for understanding 
exceptions, those who are consciously “passing” (whether it be up or 
down). 

But it is also useful to think of class as performative in the sense that 
class as cultural identity is an effect of social structure.” Social actors largely 
perform the cultural capital that is a consequence of the material and cul- 
tural resources to which they have had access. Cultural performances most 
often reflect one’s habitus or unconscious learned dispositions, which are 
not natural or inherent or prior to the social organization of class inequality 
but are in fact produced by it. Considering class as performative is consis- 
tent with regarding it more as a cultural than a political identity and more 
as a “sense of place” than as class consciousness in a political, marxist sense. 
It helps explain why class struggle is often waged more over modes of 
identity expression than over explicit political ideologies. 

In anti-essentialist fashion, class as a cultural identity cannot be uncou- 
pled from one’s gendered and racialized self or from how these categories 
are historically reconstructed and changing. Highlighting this points to 
how and why other axes of identity might inform and motivate political 
action more than class. In short, directing our attention to class culture 
and identity (rather than to class as a political consciousness or to class-for- 
itself) “is a way of focusing class analysis on the cwhtwral politis of how 
economic classes are culturally reproduced and resisted” (Foley 1990; em- 
phasis added). It is not the case that race and gender are mere ideologies 
that mask the reproduction of class inequality; they are organizing prin- 
ciples in their own night, processes that are co-created with class. In our 


* John Hood-Williams and Wendy Harrison (1998), in their critical review of Butlers 
Gender Trouble, point to a useful distinction between performance and perfoomativity. Perfer- 
mance refers to a conscious attempt at passing. Applied to class, this might mean consciously 
imitating middle-class expressions of cultural capital in an attempt at upward mobility. Per- 
formaterity, though, refers to subjectivity as an effect of social structure and the organiration 
of inequality thar produces vanous kinds of subjects. Here there is no “doer behind the deed?” 
With respect to chasa, it would describe displays of cultural capital that are consequences of 


” class locanon or habitua. 
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attempts to explore the ways these processes are and are not parallel, con- 
temporary feminist and cultural studies theorists often suggest the need to 
think of these multiple social formations evenly. But we might consider that 
social actors do not experience them this way and explore the meanings 
people actually give to these categories, in ways that render class invisible. 
Sociology Department 
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James Vernon 


“For Some Queer Reason”: The Trials and Tribulations 
of Colonel Barker's Masquerade In interwar Britain 


n February 28, 1929, Colonel Leslie Ivor Victor Gauntlett Bligh Barker 

was arrested for contempt of court, having failed to appear at a bank- 

ruptcy hearing the previous December. Removed to Brixton Prison, 
Barker was subjected to a routine medical inspection, during which he was 
discovered to be a woman and immediately transferred to the all-women 
Holloway prison.’ By March 6, the news had leaked to the press and led 
to a series of sensational revelations that dominated the front pages of the 
press for a week. Barker, it was disclosed, had been born a biological female 
in 1895 and christened Lilias Irma Valerie Barker by her parents of inde- 
pendent means. In 1918 she had been married briefly to one Lieutenant 
Harold Arkell-Smith before having two children with her subsequent 
lover, Earnest Pearce-Crouch. Yet, after this relationship collapsed in 1923, 
Barker had begun life as a man and married Elfreda Haward. This marriage 
also had not lasted long and was followed by a series of relationships with 
other women, with whom Barker appeared to live as a common-law hus- 
band, earning a living variously as a farmer, actor, antique-shop owner, ken- 
nel manager, laborer, restaurateur, and gentleman of leisure. 

As these revelations were investigated by the police, Barker was charged 
on two counts of perjury for having falsely signed the register at his mar- 
riage to Haward. The subsequent trial at the Old Bailey took place amid 
great publicity and resulted in Barker’s being imprisoned as a woman for 

My thanks to Harry Cocks, Laura Doan, Conrad Leyser, Miguel Cabrera, Martha Vicinus, 
Jule Wheelwnght, Ros Wyatt, and all who commented on earlier versions of this paper at 
the North Amencan Conference of British Studies, in Chicago in 1996 and in Asilomar in 
1997; the Centre for the History of Science, Technology and Mediane, University of Man- 
the School of Cultural Studies, Leeds Metropolitan University; and the Social History Senu- 
nar, Institute of Historical Research. Thanks, too, to the editorial team at Spyns for salvaging 
my subliterate English. Laura Doan and Chris Waters lundly allowed me to read therr forth- 
coming work. The British Academy and the University of Manchester provided generous 
financial assistance. 

) Understanding gender as a performative category, I refer to Colonel Barker throughout 
as be, and to Valerie Arkell-Smith, née Barker, as she. 
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nine months. When released, Barker continued to live and work as a man 
under different names. Twice arrested for petty theft, in 1934 as the 
kennel-man John Hill and in 1937 as the manservant James Hunt, Barker 
continued to make headlines and an increasingly precarious living. Capi- 
talizing on the publicity surrounding the latter case, Barker agreed to make 
a “peep-show of myself” in Blackpool during the 1937 season, attracting 
over a million curious spectators. Thereafter, Barker appears to have re- 
tumed to obscurity, eking out a living as a man through a succession of 
casual jobs, until he sold his story to the Empire News and Chronicle in 1956. 
He died in Suffolk in 1960. 


What sense can we make of this extraordinary story of “Colonel” 
Barker? The extant accounts provide contrasting ways of understanding 
Barker as, variously, a woman seeking to empower herself by passing as a 
man (Wheelwright 1990), a mannish lesbian radically fashioning herself as 
a desiring subject (Gumey 1997), or a transvestite (Doan 1998). However, 
in her immense and suggestive, if utterly unhistoricized, discussion of the 
cultural politics of cross-dressing, Marjorie Garber is rightfully critical of 
those who have looked “through rather than at the cross-dresser,” subsum- 
ing them “within one of the two traditional genders” and appropriating 
the “transvestite for particular political and’ critical aims” (1992, 9). Cer- 
tainly this practice characterizes accounts that use Barker as an object of 
study whose gender and sexuality has to be fixed and explained away 
within a narrative of emancipation, of women’s empowerment, or of the 
emergence of lesbian or transvestite identity. For Garber, cross-dressing 
represents a “category crisis” that does not just disrupt the binary models 
of gender and sexuality (man-woman, homosexual-heterosexual) but also 
calls into question the very possibility of categorization itself. That is to say, 
cross-dressing always works at the metaphorical level of representation; it 
cannot be reduced simply to its effect. 

This is, I think, a useful path on which to proceed. Despite Barker's 
talent and financial need for publicity, despite the detailed interviews, life- 
stories, and recollections of friends and acquaintances, and despite the nu- 
merous press reports of his trials and tribulations, in a sense Barker's sexual 
and gender orientation has to remain indeterminate, undecidable and un- 
knowable. It is the very ambiguity of Barkers story that makes it so inter- 
esting, for it enables one to shift attention away from the classification of 
Barker as an object with a “real” gender and sexuality to be discovered and 
revealed to a concern with how Barker was understood and made know- 
able by his own contemporaries. 
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Such an argument immediately enters the terrain of queer theory.” Al- 
though predominantly used as a way of reading or queering contemporary 
culture and identity politics, queer theory has also encouraged a deeply 
unhistorical rush to discover past identities, moments, and practices that 
“queer” essentialist notions of gender and sexuality — an approach that can 
simply replace the search for an ahistorical gay and lesbian subject with 
that for an equally ahistorical queer subject (Sinfield 1994). Whereas the 
former was founded on an understanding of a universal gay and lesbian 
“experience,” the latter, drawing on Judith Butler’s work on the performa- 
tive nature of gender and sexuality, generally involves individuals’ autono- 
mous self-fashioning (Butler 1990, 1993). 

This understanding of performativity is itself deeply unhistorical. It as- 
sumes that, through each performative act, individuals can escape the dis- 
cursive regimes that have constituted them and make the world anew.’ Yet, 
as Butler has argued, far from being an autonomous and ahistorical con- 
cept, performativity “work? to the extent that # draws on and covers over 
the constitutive conventions by which it is mobilized. ... This view of 
performativity implies that discourse has a history that not only precedes 
but conditions its contemporary usages” (1993, 227). Por Butler, then, the 
job of queer history is to unravel “the complex and constitutive history of 
discourse and power which compose the invariably ambivalent resources 
through which a queer and queering agency is forged and reworked” 
(1993, 228). It is into this space that I wish to insert the story of Colonel 
Barker’s encounter with the law, the press, the Blackpool public, and the 
social investigators known collectively as Mass Observation. I am inter- 
ested in how contemporaries sought to make sense of Barker and how 


The law has long occupied a central position in histories of sexuality, 
not least because its processes have provided a rich and rare source for re- 
claiming the “experience” of subjugated “homosexual” subjects. Yet, as his- 
torians have become increasingly aware of the constraints of such sources, 
the law is now seen less as allowing the subaltern to speak than as defining 


2 In mvoking queer theory in this way I do not mean to lend it a coherence, an impossible 
unity, that it docs not possess. Often firrzily defined, it has been appropmated and contested 
from a plethora of different postions. For early examples of a now-vohiminons literature, see 
de Lauretis 1991; Butler 1993; Doty 1993; Warner 1993; Seidman 1996. 

3 See, e.g, Garber’s (1992) reliance on a deeply ahistorical notion of an autonomous self- 
fashioning subject in which “clothes make a man.” 
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the limits both of what is spoken and of the very position of subalternity 
itselfi* I want to build on this work here by examining the law’s encounter 
with Barker and the discursive limits of what could and could not be said 
in the various courtrooms Barker occupied under different guises and iden- 
tities in 1929, 1934, and 1937.5 At each trial the ambiguous legal position 
of Barker's masquerade was dramatized, the law addressing it differently on 
each occasion as it struggled to remove the indeterminacy that surrounded 
Barker’s gender and sexuality. 

When passing sentence at Barker’s 1929 trial, Sir Ernest Wild, the re- 
corder of the Old Bailey, found it necessary to remind Barker, the court, 
and the public “that you and everybody else should understand exactly 
what offence it is to which you have pleaded guilty, and for which it is 
my duty to award adequate punishment... . You committed the crime of 
perjury, with which, and with which alone, I am dealing* This injunction 
merely served to emphasize that while the law had found no direct way of 
prosecuting Barker’s masquerade, much of the trial revolved around not 
the actual charge of perjury (for Barker's having falsely signed the register 
in his male alias at his marriage to Elfreda Haward) but the nature of Bark- 
ers masquerade and, most sensationally, his relationship with Haward. 

Before the trial it had emerged in the press that Haward had first known 
Barker as a woman, a mother of two, and the common-law wife of Pearce 
Crouch. However, the prosecutor sought to establish that Barker had de- 
ceived Haward about his true biological sex and that Haward had therefore 
entered the marriage unwittingly. As he put it, although Haward had met 
Barker when “she was Mrs. Pearce Crouch in name, she dressed as what 
was then known as a ‘land girl’, in riding breeches and open necked shirt” 
and had therefore believed Barker when he later declared “that she was 
really Sir Victor Barker, Bt., that her father had died some years before, 
and it had been her mother’s wish that she would dress as a woman?” 
Haward claimed that she never discovered Barker was a woman “until I 
read it in the papers”: “Because she courted me as a man, I believed she 


1 See, e.g., Duggan 1993 and Waters 1998. 

s In 1927, before the discovery of his masquerade, Barker had also been charged and tried 
on two charges of uttering with mtent to defraud for forging a firearms certificate and being 
in unauthorized possesmon of an automatic pistol following his involvement in a fight be- 
tween rival groupe of fascists. He was acquitted following an emotional display m court in 
which he appeared in full military ature, head bandaged and supported by a friend who had 
explained that, due to war wounds, Barker suffered temporary blindness that was aggravated 
by stress (PRO CRIM 4/1508, Central Criminal Court, June 28, 1927). 

6 Daily Thegraph, April 25, 1929, 7. 

7 Dash Express, April 25, 1929, 1. 
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was a man.” Although Barker had told her that he had suffered abdominal 
injuries during the war, they had lived together as man and wife, sleeping 
in the same bed and behaving “as far as I know” as a husband would be- 
have to a wife.® 

Although the defense effectively discredited Haward’s testimony by es- 
tablishing that she had entered into the marriage knowing Barker to be a 
woman—a point accepted by Sir Emest Wild in his judgment (Blackham 
1935, 220) —a great deal of uncertainty still hung.over the sexual nature 
of their relationship. What evidence existed was withheld from the public, 
as Wild insisted he did not want “anything prurient to be stated in court” 
in case it further inflamed what he called the “not unnatural, if somewhat 
morbid, interest” in the case.” Barker, no less than Haward, was insistent 
that their relationship had been purely platonic and that he had only as- 
sumed his masquerade in order to make a living and support his son. 

Despite the defense counsel’s final plea to Wild to put those “matters 
which cannot be dealt with by me. . . out of your mind,” Wild condemned 
Barker’s “perverted conduct” as having “profaned the House of God, out- 
' raged«the decencies of nature, and broken the laws of man.”!° Although 
the vocabulary of lesbianism or sexual inversion was never used, it seems 
likely that many at the trial had made this association. Only four months 
earlier, the obscenity hearing for Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness had 
famously, and very unusually, brought the subject of sexual relations be- 
tween women into the public domain (Brittain 1968; Baker 1985; Sou- 
hami 1998). Significantly, Wild had been at the center of the only previous 
public discussion of lesbianism, when as a conservative member of Parlia- 
ment he had been cosponsor of the doomed clause outlawing gross inde- 
cency between female persons in the 1921 Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
In seconding the motion duding the House of Commons debate, Wild had 
referred knowledgeably to the work of the sexologists Richard von Krafft- 
Ebing and Havelock Ellis, bemoaning “this very real evil ... [that] saps 
the fundamental institutions of society .. . [and] must tend to cause our 
race to decline”! Given his knowledge and sexual politics, there can be 
little doubt what Wild meant when he accused Barker of being “perverted” 
and having “outraged the decencies of nature.” However, just as in the 
nineteenth century, when sodomy existed as an open secret within the 
courts and the press, acknowledged but veiled in a language of euphemism, 


8 This is an account of the tnal culled from a variety of reports. See Dath Telesraph, April 
25, 1929, 7; Daily Sketch, April 25, 1929, 2; Daily Express, April 25, 1929, 1. 

P Instead, the evidence was submitted in writmg (Daily Thlęgraph, April 25, 1929, 7). 

10 Detly Telegraph, Apol 25-26, 1929, 7. 

U Hanser, vol 145, July 2-August 5, 1921, 1802-3. 
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the implied sexual relationship between Barker and Haward was not signi- 
fied directly at the 1929 trial. Which is not at all to say that such a rela- 
tionship existed, but that is what many read into the silences and euphe- 
misms of the trial. 

If the trial assumed it had unveiled the secret of Barkers and Haward’s 
sexuality, it decidedly refused to accept that any ambiguity could surround 
Barker’s gender; hence the incredulity with which Haward’s testimony was 
greeted. Although the court heard compelling evidence of Barker's success- 
ful masquerade as a man, the true identity of Barker’s gendered body was 
apparent in its absent phallus. By accepting the assurances of Brixton Pris- 
on’s medical officer that there was “nothing abnormal about her,” the law 
sought to restore quickly and brutally the foundations of gender drffer- 
ence, insisting that Barker be remanded, tried, and imprisoned as Valerie 
Arkell-Smith and forced to dress as a woman throughout.” 

In contrast, Barker’s next brush with the law, for stealing-by-finding a 
purse from a phone box in 1934, saw him arrested, bailed, and tned 
dressed as a man under the alias John Hill. Although Barker’s “real” iden- 
tity was quickly disclosed by both the police witness and the defense, it 
was declared irrelevant by the chairman of the court, who declared that, 
“having been committed in the name of John Hill, the prisoner will be 
tried in that name, and furthermore for the purpose of this trial it does not 
matter what the sex, occupation or identity of the prisoner is.”* 

The defense deliberately flouted this ruling, explaining HilPs failure to 
return the purse as an attempt both to sustain his masquerade and to pro- 
tect his fifteen-year-old son, with whom he had lived “quite openly” in the 
area for some time (it was claimed that Barker was scared the police would 


n The open secret worked in parliament as it did in court Macquisten, one of Wild's 
cosponsors of the 1921 clause against gross mdecency between female persons, opened the 
debate in the House of Commons by asserting, “I do not wish to speak on the matter at any 
length. I know that to many Members of this House the mere idea of the suggestion for such 
a thing is entirely novel; they have never heard of it. But those who have had to engage either 
in medical or legal practice know that every now and again one comes across these horrors, 
and I beleve that the time has come when... on account of its civil and sociological effects 
this horrid grossness of homosexual mmorality should also be grappled with.” The clause 
failed, largely on the grounds that it was a “beastly subject” and that the clause would “en- 
courage the knowledge of that vice and the spread of t” (Hansard, vol. 145, July 2—August 
5, 1921, 1802). For the dynamics of the open secret of sodomy m ometeenrth-century En- 
gland, see Cocks 1998. 

3 Barker found this last requirement particulary humilianng: “I know that dressed as 
a man I did not, as I do now J am weanng skirts again, feel hopeless and helpless” (Sunday 
Dispatch, March 31, 1929, 18) 

M Eventag Standard, September 27, 1934, 5. 
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ask too many probing personal questions). Barkers counsel reminded the 
jury that they were “not dealing with an ordinary kind of person... . You 
are dealing with a person who had something to hide, something that per- 
son did not want to come out, something, perhaps, that she was ashamed 
of for the sake of her son, and perhaps for many other considerations”? © Both 
the chairman and the prosecutor refused to be drawn into exploring these 
other considerations, concentrating instead on Hill’s relationship with his 
son: the prosecutor began his cross-examination by asking Hill, “What 
does your son call you?” only to eam a rebuke from the chairman: “Obvi- 
ously, if this defendant is a woman, her son would address her in a manner 
which would not be incongruous with her appearance when strangers 
were about?!” 

Echpsed as it was by the concern over his relationship with Haward, 
Barker's relationship with his son had barely received a mention during the 
1929 trial, yet in the 1934 trial it became the essential indicator of Hill’s 
gender. Indeed, it appears to be on this basis that Hill was acquitted, the 
Jury apparently accepting the defense’s argument that Barker’s failure to 
report the lost purse represented a suitably motherly attempt to protect the 
child from the inevitable consequences of having his masquerade rediscov- 
ered by either the law or the press. 

Barker’s last encounter with the law was in 1937 as the domestic servant 
James Hunt for the theft of frve £1 notes from his employer, Mrs. Adrian 
Scott of London’s Hanover Square. Although referred to as Valerie Arkell- 
Smith throughout the initial magistrate’s hearing at Marlborough Street 
Police Court, Barker appeared dressed as a man.!® Evidently confused, 
the magistrate was forced to ask the prosecuting police officer not only 
whether “this is the case of a woman” but also whether “a medical report 
might be necessary”? Remanded for a week, while Barker sought legal 
aid for his defense as Valerie Arkell-Smith, at the subsequent magistrate’s 
hearing he pleaded guilty, “dressed in a man’s blue overcoat, with a wom- 
an’s dark felt hat and a brown tweed skirt.”® However, the legal position 
of Barker's masquerade was again repeatedly raised, both by the magistrate 
and by the defense, who insisted that for “a woman to masquerade as a 
man is no offence at all. It is the other way about. It is one of the anomalies 


1 Daily Mirror, September 28, 1934, 9. Barkers daughter was apparently adopted after 
the separation from Pearce Crouch. 

1t News of the World, September 30, 1934, 18 (emphasis added). 

Y Daily Mirror, September 28, 1934, 9. 

1! Dathy Expres, March 16, 1937, 11. 

* Death Mirror, March 16, 1937, 8. 

*® Daily Expres, March 23, 1937, 17. 
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of the law. If she had been a man she could have been charged with an 
offence, but for a woman it is no offence at all and nothing whatever to 
do with the case” (JPLGR 1937, 1). It was an argument that appeared to 
carry weight with the magistrate, who responded that the “fact that she 
has masqueraded in male attire has no weight with me” and that “he dealt 
only with the charge of theft”? Yet, even if Barkers masquerade was not 
on trial, in the eyes of the magistrate it still demanded explanation.” 

Unusually, and with no relevance at all to the case, the prosecution pro- 
vided a detailed summary of Barker’s personal history from birth. Barker’s 
counsel sought to turn this to his advantage, claiming that Barker’s mas- 
querade had been thoroughly “unmasked,” that there was nothing left to 
hide, and that the money had been stolen to settle a number of medical 
bills arising from recent illnesses.4 Yet he was forced to admit, “It would 
be difficult for him to explain every matter. . . . Smith instructs me that she 
has a reason which she does not at the moment propose to divulge for 
wearing men’s attire. If I could tell you the reason I am sure you would 
feel some sympathy with her. I merely say she has a reason which she has 
told me in confidence and which, if I mentioned it, would, I am sure, 
obtain your sympathy.°™ This revelation dominated the press coverage of 
the case and elicited a remarkably sympathetic judgment from the magis- 
trate, who, in imposing a lenient fine of 20 shillings, described Barker as 
“a hard-working woman ... in financial difficulties” who should “try to 
get some more honest work and do it as a woman and not masquerade as 
a man” Once again, it was Barkers masquerade, not the charge for which 
he was arrested, that became the principal focus of the case. The law re- 
fused to accept the legitimacy of Barker’s masquerade but could find no 
direct way to prosecute it. 

In response to this case, the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Re- 
view (JPLGR) ran two editorials clarifying the legal position of “Masquer- 
ading” (1937 and 1938). Much of the confusion, the editors confessed, 


11 Daily Trggraph, March 23, 1937, 11. 

2 As the magistrate put it, “Is her masquerade eccentricity, or what is behind it?” (Dasy 
Trlegraph, March 23, 1937, 11). A similar approach was taken at the bearing agamst a scxteen- 
year-old servant who had been found “masquerading m the Boston and Skegness area dressed 
as a man” and was charged with stealing a man’s suit and bicycle. The court heard how she 
had received a senous head injury two years previously, and ıt was directed that her mental 
condition be examined while on remand in Nottingham jail (Dedly Herald, April 25, 1929, 1). 

13 News Chromecls, March 23, 1937, 7; Daily Sketch, March 23, 1937, 11. 

H Daily ThHegraph, March 23, 1937, 11. 

2 Dash Sketch, March 23, 1937, 11. 

6 The first exphicitly refuted the argument of Barker’s counsel that it was “an offence 4# 
nif for a man to masquerade m woman’s clothes” bat not for a woman to do so in man’s 
clothes (JPLGR 1937, 1). 
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arose from the association of cross-dressing with the practice of male sod- 
omy, an association cemented by the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1885 and the 1889 Vagrancy Act, under which men found masquerading 
as women in public could be charged with soliciting for immoral purposes. 
What the JPLGR called “the shyness of the press about mentioning the 
real charge in these cases” (1938, 135) had created the erroneous impres- 
sion that cross-dressing itself was a crime, at least for men.” Nonetheless, 
although there was no law against cross-dressing by either men or women, 
the JPLGR was anxious to reaffirm the importance of prosecuting those 
who masqueraded either to commit an immoral act punishable by law or 
to obtain material 

It was in this context that Barker’s 1929 and 1937 cases were invoked 
(JPLGR 1938, 136), acknowledging that the publicity that they attracted 
had served as a catalyst in the attempt to clarify the law as regards cross- 
dressing. Greater clarity was essential, the JPLGR argued, not only for po- 
lice forces and magistrates in large towns where such cases were apparently 
most common but also for the “modern medical or psychological prac- 
titioner [who] might often encourage the patient to give rein to what is in 
reality a harmless fancy, were it not for the erroneous impression of the 
law which is shared by the doctor and patient” (1938, 135). Although 
there had been no reference to the science of sexology during Barker’s tri- 
als, these editorials signified a growing awareness of its importance in such 
cases, albeit with typically xenophobic references to the “pseudo-Latin sci- 
entific jargon of German medical authorities” on transvestism and more 
favorable citations of Havelock Ellis’s work on Eonism (1938, 136). How- 
ever, despite the JPLGRs criticism of the press’s “shyness” about cases in- 
volving men who dressed as women for “immoral” purposes, it did not 
engage with sexologists’ discussions of the relationship between cross- 
dressing and sexual inversion in women (Ellis 1928a, 1928b; Hirschfeld 
1938; Bland and Doan 1998). Given the collapse of the 1921 amendment 
outlawing gross indecency between women, there was no legal context in 
which cross-dressing women could be understood in this way. Instead, 
cross-dressing was presented as an “innocent foible” (JPLGR 1938, 136), 
an act empty of sexual significance for women. 

And yet, as the JPLGR editorials implicitly acknowledged, Barker’s trials 
extended well beyond the legal parameters of the charges in question, their 
proceedings frequently circling around Barker’s sexuality and the nature 
of his masquerade. However much those presiding over Barker's trials 
insisted that they “should be kept within reasonable limits,” they rarely 


7 On the uses of cross-dressing by nineteenth-century sodomites to exploit the punitive 
excesses of the chimsy and arcane sodomy laws, see Cocks 1998. 
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were. This was a consequence not simply of confusion about the legal 
status of Barker’s masquerade but also of the formative role played by the 
press in the legal process. Despite the attempts of lawyers and magistrates to 
maintain that the law operated in its own discrete discursive frame, Barker’s 
encounters with the law were always shaped and mediated by the press. 
Following his initial arrest for contempt of court in 1929 and the discovery 
of his masquerade at Broxton Prison, it was the press that had exposed the 
marriage to Haward and therefore paved the way for the perjury charge. 
Thereafter, the press helped generate huge crowds at Barker’s various trials 
and disseminated their most salacious details to a much broader national 
and international public. Such publicity concerned the magistrates and 
lawyers involved because they believed it would prejudice the legal process. 
At each of his trials Barker’s defense counsels argued that his trial by press 
had to be taken into account, because “the greatest punishment this woman 
has already had to suffer is that members of the public come to gaze on 
her wherever she goes.”™ In contrast, those presiding over the trials vainly 
sought to insulate the law from such publicity, as in 1934, when the chair- 
man of the court reminded the jury, “If any of you have seen anything in 
any newspaper or heard any chatter about this case you will please forget 
it altogether, and decide this case solely upon the evidence brought in this 
case”?! Indeed, when attempting to clarify the law respecting Barker’s mas- 
querades, the JPLGR claimed, somewhat disingenuously, that it was “above 
all, journalists who are responsible for most of the misunderstanding which 
exists” (1938, 136). This was, of course, to credit the law with a level of 
coherence it sorely lacked, but it usefully demonstrates that lawyers and 
Magistrates were forced to recognize that in such cases they could not con- 
trol the interpretation or practice of legal knowledge. 


The press, like the law, drew on the language of masquerade to charac- 
terize Barker's life as a man. A masquerade was understood as essentially 
unreal, a mask that hid a deeper reality, or, as in the other vocabularies that 


2 Daibh Mirror, September 28, 1934, 9. 

æ For details of the remarkable reception of the 1929 tal in Brimin and Germany, see 
Cannell 1932, 207-8. For accounts of crowded courtrooms and the prevalence of “fashion- 
ably dressed women” at Barker's trials, see Desty Herald, March 28, 1929, 5; News of the World, 
April 28, 1929, 6; Daethy Telgsraph, September 5, 1934, 5. No doubt fashionably dressed 
women had the most time to attend court, but it is hard not to imagine that they also came 
to allay their own amneties that they too were married to a Colonel Barker or John Hill or to 
bear the illicit detuils of a marriage between two women. 

= Daily Express, Apal 25, 1929, 1. 

*! Bresing Standard, September 27, 1934, 5. 
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were used, a pose or impersonation. It assumed that a woman could live, 
pose, or masquerade as a man, but could not be a man.” In fact, once 
Barker’s identity as Valerie Arkell-Smith, née Barker, was disclosed, the 
press tended‘ to refer to Barker as a woman, although some papers adopted 
the more ambivalent label of the “man-woman.’* 

This idea of the masquerade, of the cross-dressing man-woman, had a 
long history stretching back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(Castle 1987; McCormick 1997). During the nineteenth century it be- 
came gendered in a particular way, as the uses of impersonation and cross- 
dressing by sodomites to avoid prosecution meant that for men it accrued 
sexual and criminal connotations (Cocks 1998), whereas for women it be- 
came associated with comedy and a romantic spirit of adventure, as illus- 
trated by Vesta Tilly’s celebrated music hall performances, as well as by the 
numerous cases of women passing as male soldiers during World War I.* 

The first three decades of the twentieth century saw renewed investment 
in this discourse of the masquerade. The apparent fluidity of gender and 
class roles following World War I and the greater uncertainty that conse- 
quently began to haunt social exchanges, especially in cities, may well help 
to explain the proliferation of cheap novels that plotted the adventures of 
those who masqueraded (usually) across class or occupational boundaries 
in pursuit of love.™ Indeed, it was partly within this changing historical 
context that psychoanalyst Joan Riviere developed her now famous thesis 
“Womanliness as Masquerade, which outlined a performative notion of 
gender in which it was impossible to “draw the line between genuine wom- 
anliness and the ‘masquerade’” ([1929] 1986, 38). Published in 1929, 
the year of Barker's first trial, Riviere’s thesis played no part in contempo- 
raries’ understandings of Barker’s life as man, but, like the masquerade nov- 
els, it helps demonstrate the resonance of the discourse of masquerade in 


n On the prevalence and persistence of this conception of the masquerade within the 
press, sce King 19960, 1996b. 

* This was a label first used by the Dethy Chronicis on March 7, 1929, then picked up by 
the Nens of the World and Reynela’s Illustrated News ooa March 10 and by the Dwthy Sketch the 
following week. 

M See Tefler 1885; Viretelly 1895; Senelick 1993; Wheelwright 1994. 

™ For the flavor of these masquerade novels, sce Weston 1920; Bradkey 1922; Hawke 
1926; During 1928; Morton 1928; Sidgwick 1930; Gardner 1931; Clair 1937; Lancaster 
1938; Brun 1939; and Risdon 1942. 

* Rooted in a Freudian analysis of the Oedipus complex and the historical argument that 
by the late 1920s professional women no longer had to assume mannish roles to operate in 
“a mask of womanlmess” ({1929] 1986, 34) as a defense against that desire and the retribu- 
tion it may bring from men. 
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Histories of masquerades were also developed at this time through a 
series of commercial publications (e.g., Stoker 1910; Gilbert 1926, 1932; 
Thompson 1938) that charted the lives of cross-dressing men and women 
since the sixteenth century and demonstrated the longevity of “this curious 
phase of human abnormality [which] still exists and has never been eradi- 
cated” (Thompson 1938, 157). Significantly, while these books continued 
to use romantic tropes to represent cross-dressing women, they drew more 
heavily on contemporary sexological and psychiatric knowledges — prin- 
cipally those of Krafft-Ebing, Ellis, and Freud—in their sympathetic 
portrayal of the “severe mental anguish [of those whose] brain and heart 
belong to a sex which is not their own” (Gilbert 1926, ix). It has been 
suggested that the concept of the masquerade popularized by these works 
focuses overwhelmingly on the act of impersonation or posing rather than, 
as in sexology and psychoanalysis, on the congenital or psychic condition 
that lay beneath and supposedly explained such behavior (King 1996b, 
80-81). Just as the sodomite became the homosexual in the late nineteenth 
century (Foucault 1981, 43), it is claimed, these medical discourses trans- 
posed the practice of masquerading onto the figure of the transvestite, 
which, as a species or type with its own pathology, could be analyzed, cat- 
egorized, and cured (1981, 43). However, this account misrepresents the 
extent to which such publications drew upon medical explanations of 
cross-dressing in terms of human nature, hormonal secretions, and psychic 
states, as well as providing taxonomies of different types of cross-dressing 
(Stoker 1910, 227; Gilbert 1926, vix; 1932, vix; Thompson 1938, 
12-14).7 It also underestimates the degree to which the discourse of sexol- 
ogy reworked and appropriated many of the tropes of earlier understand- 
ings of cross-dressing, not least because, as Lisa Duggan has demonstrated 
(1992, 1993), many sexological case histories were lifted unproblemati- 
cally from the press. The discourse of the masquerade was, then, a readily 
available language through which the press could represent Barker's life as 
a man and the issues of gender and sexuality it raised. In its use of this 
discourse, while the press focused heavily on the act of impersonation, or 
masquerade, it also sought explanations for it. 

Barker’s story was by no means the only one of a cross-dressing woman 
to appear in the press at this time, but it was the most infamous. As the 
journalist J. C. Cannell, who reported Barkers 1929 trial for the Dash 
Sketch, recalled, “The case of ‘ColoneP Barker was one of the few stories 
that really have astonished Fleet Street. . . . Like many other journalists, I 
had to spend days and nights on the work of collecting every obtainable 


® Sec, c.g., Thompson's (1938, 18) explicit use of Ells. 
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scrap of information regarding the ‘ColoneP and ‘his’ life as a man” (1932, 
204-5). Certainly in the week following Barker's arrest in 1929, journalists 
such as Cannell carefully retraced the steps of Barkers masquerade and 
seemingly interviewed anyone who had come into contact with him. They 
reported that, thanks to a small private income and a talent for running 
businesses at a loss, Barker had been many men in many places. He had 
toured the country as an actor; owned an antique-furmiture business in 
Andover; owned and managed farms; run a dog kennel in Dudley; worked 
as a laborer in a brick works; and been the private secretary to the head of 
the National Fascisti, a restaurateur, an aspiring film actor, a gentleman of 
leisure in Mayfair, and a reception clerk at Regents Park Hotel. The ac- 
count was updated in 1934 and 1937 to include Barker’s equally unsuc- 
cessful attempts at being a car salesman, a chef and servant in London, and 
a kennelman in Sussex. Even the Dash Telegraph marvelled at the way the 
“masquerade was carried through in various centres, extending as far north 
as Staffordshire, and in many fields of social activity?” 

The press was fascinated by not just the geographical and occupational 
diversity of Barker’s life as a man but the range of masculine roles he had 
successfully adopted. In interviews, fellow members of the National Fasci- 
sti and Mons veterans testified to Barkers manliness, his propensity at the 
manly sports of boxing and cricket, and his capacity for alcohol.” Most 
gripping of all were the revelations of Barker’s private life and his relation- 
ships with his son and “wives, especially Barker’s marriage to Elfreda Ha- 
ward, which the News of the World reported as “the crowning exploit” of 
his masquerade.” Haward was besieged by journalists seeking interviews 
with “the bewildered bride” who told them a variety of often conflicting 
stories about how she had first met Barker and praised him as “the soul of 
courtesy and chivalry and an ideal lover?*#! 

It was, then, the authenticity of Barkers masquerade, especially his suc- 
cess at being a husband and a father, that most intrigued the press — the 
fact that “she may quite easily be the man who lives next door to you, 
someone you know very little, a good chap, but somewhat reserved?* In 
1929, as well as on subsequent occasions, most of those interviewed by 
the press, from employers and employees to lovers and acquaintances, were 


™ Daily Telegraph, March 7, 1929, 14. 

” Daibh Express, March 6, 1929, 2; Døæily Sketch, March 6, 1929, 2. 

© Daily Mail, March 7, 1929, 14. Despite “mtensive efforts,” Fleet Street never tracked 
down Barkers so-called second wife, who was believed to have fled to Canada (Cannell 
1932, 206). 

t News of the World, March 10, 1929, 9. 

© Empire News ana Chromicis, April 22, 1956, 9. 
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incredulous at the revelation that Barker was a woman and had, like Bark- 
ers first solicitor, “never at any time suspected that she was anything but a 
man.°* There seemed to be a genuine respect for what was described as 
Barkers “masterpiece of sex impersonation,” his “long and amazing mas- 
querade,” his “audacious change of identity, which, with almost unparal- 
Ieled daring, challenged and defied detection though openly flaunted in 
the faces of those who might easily have had their suspicions aroused?” *t 
As the Dash Herald put it, “Whatever the final verdict on her romantic 
escapade may be, it should be placed on record that no breath of scandal 
ever attached to the name she temporarily bore.°® At one level, then, it 
seems that the press was happier than the law to disassociate Barkers mas- 
querade from any taint of criminality or homosexuality, representing it in- 
stead as a romantic adventure — although by 1937, when Barker had faced 
two further criminal proceedings, the romance had tumed somewhat sour. 

However, if the press delighted in the bravado and authenticity of Bark- 
crs masquerade, the extensive investigative reports of papers such as the 
Daily Sketch, the Daily Mail, and the News of the World also promised to 
unmask it, with headlines such as “Masquerading Woman's Identity Dis- 
closed, Barker’s Identity Revealed.” The press made much of those who 
claimed to have seen through Barker’s masquerade and recognized the 
womanliness of his body and emotional behavior.” So when Barker col- 
lapsed in tears at the end of the initial magistrate’s hearing in 1929, some 
of the press reports indicated that justice had been done, that the founda- 


S Dath Sketch, March 6, 1929, 3. See the headline following Barker’s 1937 trial: “Colonel 
Barker’ Fined for Theft. No One Suspected That She Was a Woman” (Deity Trlggraph, March 
23, 1937, 11). 

“4 News of the World, March 10, 1929, 9; News ef the World, March 28, 1937, 8. There was 
c.g., the letter written by a member of the Fellowship of Mons: “Although ‘he’ has revealed 
her identity... I assure you she is a great loss to the ex-servicemen she came ın contact with, 
We still maintain and have the greatest respect and admiration for her, now as ever” (Sunday 
Dispatch, March 31, 1929, 18). 

“ Daily Herald, March 6, 1929, 1. See also the Ded Sketch’s remarkable editorial: “Hav- 
ing read of the astonishing exploits of ‘Captain Barker’, some of us may now feel less inclined 
to scoff at, even while delighting m, the fantastic facility with which Shakespearean heroines 
pass themseives off as men... [and] can associate themselves on terms of equality with er- 
Service men, and even succeed in being, if not a hero, at least a soldier to her valet” (Deady 
Sketch, March 8, 1929, 5). 

“ Daily Sketch, March 7, 1929, 1. 

© Daily Mail, March 6, 1929, 14; Daily Sketch, March 6, 1929, 27. Barker's propensity to 
giamocree his male life, not just by changing titles and names at will— from Sir to Captain to 
Major to Colonel Victor Barker, and then to Sir John Hill and James Hunt — but by inventing 
a decorated military career, also raised suspicion (see Dah Mail, March 7, 1929, 14). 
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tions of sexual difference had been successfully reestablished: “It was a pa- 
thetic and humiliating sequel to the exciting years of masquerade when 
“Colonel Barker, the woman who had posed as an Army officer, had ridden 
to hounds, boxed and engaged in other masculine pursuits, broke down 
and showed that she was, indeed, a woman.™ Yet, in making such great 
play of Barkers awkward appearances in court as a woman in 1929 and 
1937, as well as his convincing appearance as a man in 1934, not all the 
press were so sure of the moral of the story. Indeed, by far the majority 
of papers appeared impressed by Barker’s stoicism, echoing the Reynolds 
Illustrated News headline “Colonel Barker’ Takes Her Sentence Like a 
Man”® Indeed, throughout Barker’s trials and tribulations the press re- 
mained undecided as to whether it should emphasize the success or failure 
of his masquerade, his apparent masculinity or his flawed femininity. 
Although much of the reporting focused on the performance of Barker’s 
masquerade, it also increasingly searched for explanations of it by con- 
structing elaborate case histories of Barker’s life from its own exhaustive 
investigations. Although seemingly uninformed by developments within 
sexology, these case histories suggested that Barker's masquerade could be 
rendered comprehensible by discovering its origins in his peculiar child- 
hood and early adulthood.© Although there were minor variations in the 
histories recounted by different papers, the News of the World's “Life Story 
of Man-Woman” was typical in its focus on the tomboyish ways of Valerie 
Barker’s childhood, her mannish adolescence, and the disintegration of her 
marriage and subsequent relationship with Pearce Crouch. Combining 
melodramatic and pseudoscientific tropes, these narratives, as Lisa Duggan 
has argued, were not simply products of the prejudices of newspaper edi- 
tors, reporters, and their readers but were informed and shaped by inter- 
views with the participants, in that sense, they were “not simply imposi- 
tions but appropriations” (1993, 800). Indeed, in large measure these case 
histories were culled from Barker’s own story—or, more accurately, sto- 
ries — which he had sold to the press. As we shall see, the appeal of these 


£ Dølby Sketch, March 28, 1929, 2. See also Deity Mirror, March 28, 1929, 4. 

2 Reynolds Illustrated News, April 28, 1929, 17. For instance, see the report on how, when 
sentenced to prison in 1929, Ther face qurvered with emotion, and, womantike, she almost 
burst into tears, but manlike she just managed to restrain herself, although sbe could not 
control the quivering of ber lips” (Dwily Expres, April 26, 1929, 11). For a very similar ac- 
count of the 1934 case, sec Daily Meil, September 28, 1934, 13. 

®© Sec, ¢.g., a 1929 edrtortal in the Daddy Sketch, winch concluded that Barker's “masquer- 
ade may be suspected of a psychological inspiration, such as is often revealed by tittle girls, 
who, envying the opportunity for dashing pranks enjoyed by their brothers, wish they had 
been bom boys” (March B, 5). 

"| News of the World, March 10, 1929, 9. 
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stories owed much to the press’s failure to explain Barkers masquerade 
fully; only his own “exclusive” life story could promise a full revelatory ex- 
plication. Yet, if the press could neither resolve the questions surround- 
ing Barkers gender and sexuality nor explain the cause of his masquer- 
ade, they were able to present Barker’s life as a tragedy, concluding each 
episode or telling of Barker's story with images of him alone, frightened, 
hopeless, and facing death, a pointed reminder to their readers of the 
doomed nature of all such masquerades.™ 


Yet, for all the attempts of the law and the press, Barker’s masquerade 
continued to resist classification or explanation. Nowhere was this more 
apparent than at Blackpool, where, following the publicity that sur- 
rounded his conviction in March, Barker was hired by the impresario Luke 
Gannon to appear in a “show” throughout the summer season of 1937. 
Reputedly the “most notorious and profitable sideshow” of that season 
(Cross 1990, 193), it attracted not only “more than a million people” 
(Harrison 1961, 148) but also the attentions of the social investigators 
Mass Observation as part of their “Worktown” study of northern working- 
class culture. 

Set back some fifty feet from Blackpool’s Central Beach on the Prome- 
nade were a series of billboards announcing the Colonel Barker show. A 
Mass Observer described the scene: 


ON A STRANGE HONEYMOON 
LOVE CALLING 
COLONEL BARKER 
ADMISSION TWOPENCE. 
COLONEL BARKER AND HIS OR HER BRIDE 
HOW LONG CAN A LOVING COUPLE REMAIN UNDER THESE 

CONDITIONS? 
Small posters say, Hes the secret hero in many women’s lives’; ‘A 
woman marrying a woman! Incredible! Yet it is true’; and ‘From a 
woman to a mam. Other signs inform us: ‘Served in the Army and 
was not discovered to be a woman. Married a man and now on hon- 

_ eymoon,? And “I am taking this step for the woman I love? (Cross 

1990, 193) 


© Sunday Dispatch, March 31, 1929, 18; Lender, October 9, 1937, 9; Empires News ama 
Chronicis, April 22, 1956, 9. On the tragic mode of such life stories, sec Duggan 1993, 808. 
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The show depicted Barker and his newlywed wife on their honeymoon in 
a cellar below a glass ceiling and circular public gallery. The two lay on 
single beds separated by a zebra crossing and a Belisha beacon. The story 
was that Barker had accepted a £200 wager that he would not consum- 
mate the marriage before the end of Blackpool’s twenty-one-week summer 
season; until then the two were not allowed out of the cellar and were 
watched night and day by attendants. 

Despite Barker’s bewilderment as to what “sort of thrill people could 
get out of this set up,” Mass Observation recorded that during peak periods 
“several thousand people an hour paid to walk around the pit for an aver- 
age of one minute each.°** The enormous popularity of the show testified 
to the continuing fascination with Barker The fact that the show played 
upon Barker’s mysterious marriage to Haward and its subsequent dissec- 
tion by the law and press almost a decade earlier indicated how powerfully 
this story had gripped and perplexed the popular imagination. The show’s 
entire purpose was to satisfy this continuing curiosity about Barker’s gen- 

Whereas the law and the press had sought to remove any ambiguity 
about Barker's gender and sexuality, the Blackpool public remained uncon- 
vinced, enchanted precisely by those ambiguities. This was reflected in the 
crisis of classification that attended Barker’s presence in Blackpool. The 
billboards publicizing the show contributed to the confusion, referring to 
Barker variously as “his or her? “A woman marrying a woman,” “From a 
woman to a man,” while a Mass Observer noted that even the attendants 
running the show spoke contradictorily “only about HE” or of Barker as 
the “first person in the world to have the now famous operation changing 
her sex from that of a man to a women [sie]? (Mass Observation, n.d, 
3—4). Unlike the explicit classifications and display of the body parts of 
pregnant men, hermaphrodites, idiotic masturbators, and those with vene- 
real disease in Tussaud’s Waxwork’s Museum of Anatomy during the 1938 
season, the gender of Barkers body, let alone his sexuality, had, in the 
words of another member of the viewing public, “never been proved” (4). 

With their usual zeal to unearth “the real” behind the illusory surface of 
a corrupting mass culture, Mass Observation discovered that not only did 
Barker and his “bride” Eva escape their cellar every night, they slept in the 
same bed. Their landlady, Mrs. Gallimore, recalled that when she and her 
husband had challenged Barker “to prove that he was either a man or a 
woman,” he had “asked them all to go upstairs and he would show them.” 


© Empire News and Chronicis, April 8, 1956, 4; sec also Cross 1990, 195. 
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As Mrs. Gallimore recounted to a Mass Observer, it was an experience that 
left them no wiser: “I don’t know its a mystery, he’s a man and a woman. 
You know he’s got all that a woman has, big-busted, and he’s gettan one o 
them theer that a mon cant do without’ Here she giggled and looked at 
the Observer. ... ‘I cant tell what he is, I call him a Gene, Jack [her hus- 
band] calls him a Moxphrodite, Jack says he can be a man one minute and 
then be a woman, Christ knows how he does it. They should lock up that 
sort of person, they're no use to anybody’” (Mass Observation, n.d., 20— 
21). Even at such close quarters, tt seems, Barkers body defied classi- 
fication. While “one o them theer that a mon cant do without” could be 
read as either male or female genitalia, the categories of “Gene” and “Mox- 
phrodite” seem to equate with hermaphrodite, a category that, even among 
sexologists, was notoriously slippery. One of the others present at this late- 
night inspection was equally appalled and confused, declaring, “He’s not 
a proper man, he’s a bloody Gene. He should be stitched up so every body 
would know whether he weer one thing or the other” (21). 

If Barker’s gendered body remained indeterminate to those at the Galli- 
mores, his sexuality, or rather that of his partner Eva, was no less ambig- 
uous. Having fled her husband in Manchester, Eva had arrived in Black- 
pool with another man, whom she subsequently left for Barker, suggesting 
to Mrs. Gallimore that she was “one of those women who like women 
you know what I mean. . . but I don’t know for certain” (19-20). Similarly, 
one of the male guests recounted how Eva “made eyes at me one night and 
I got hold of her, she bloody well laughed at me and said that I was no use 
to her. She told me another time that Colonel Barker was good for it any 
time” (20). 

Mass Observations determination to discover what they called “the real 
Colonel Barker” was tempered by their interest in Barker as a symbol of 
Blackpool’s moral law and “the most famous intersexual character of our 
time” (Cross 1990, 192). While for the members of Mass Observation, 
Blackpool represented a licensed space in which holiday makers could 
“change the routine, the restrictions, the laws of everyday, and even the 
laws of nature, they noted how in the sexual domain few such transgres- 
sions were made. Mass Observation made much of the representation of 
sex in Blackpools amusements and the lack of its actual practice — a para- 
dox they sought to explain through the prevalence of intersexual shows 
such as Barker’s. If, they suggested, such shows promised a transgression 
of moral and natural law, they also reinforced them by symbolizing what 
happens to those who transgress. 

Of course, Mass Observation’s understanding of Barker arguably tells 
us more about the cultural politics of its middle-class observers than about 
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the working-class Blackpool public whom they expected to be heterosexu- 
ally overactive (Gurney 1997). Nonetheless, it is surely significant that, 
given thcir failure to determine Barker’s gender and sexuality, Mass Ob- 
servation could represent Barker only in terms of his social function: as a 
“freak” who reinforced and renaturalized those very categories he appeared 
to question and queer. Significantly, Luke Gannon, the creator of the 
Barker show, had a similar interpretation. Clearly the show was situated 
firmly within a bawdy tradition of seaside humor, one largely invented at 
Blackpool, but for Gannon it also dramatized more serious concerns about 
the nature of sexual relations between the wars. Both elements were signi- 
fied by the Belisha beacon that separated Barker from his bride. As Gannon 
well knew, these new traffic signals were figures of mirth, widely taken to 
resemble erect and throbbing penises. Yet for Gannon the beacon in Bark- 
ers nuptial cellar bedroom also represented a waming signal: “People go 
so fast now in their courting, and the beacon is a sign for them to pull up 
and go a bit slower” (Cross 1990, 196). Ultimately, then, Mass Observa- 
tion, Luke Gannon, and the Blackpool public shared a similar fascination 
with the ambiguities of Barkers gender and sexuality—the ambiguities 
that enabled Barker to be represented as a freak who defied classification. 


So far, my concern has been with the discursive regimes that made 
Barker knowable to contemporaries, the narratives through which they 
rendered his extraordinary life legible. Yet Barker was not a silent observer 
of the machinations of the law, the press, and the Blackpool public. Not 
only did he give evidence in court, he voluntarily sold his story to the press 
on three occasions, in 1929, 1937, and 1956. However, we should not be 
beguiled by the confessional mode of Barker's life stories, their insistence 
to establish his authorial voice through what the Leader billed as Barker's 
“Exclusive Self-Written Life-Story,? or their promises to reveal the truth 
behind the masquerade. Although they helped Barker eliat public sympa- 
thy by using the language of revelation, shame, and atonement and pre- 
senting his life as a tragedy for which he was not responsible, they were also 
journalistic devices that conformed to the demands of the genre and helped 
sell what the press presented as a sensational case history in which Barker 
would make “candid confessions” and “tell the whole truth about every- 
thing”** In fact, these life stories had to strike a delicate balance between 
satisfying feature editors and the reading public and Barkers own ends. 


H Empires News and Chronicle, April 22, 1956, 9; Empirs News and Chronicis, February 19, 
1956, 2. See also Sunday Dispatch, March 10, 1929, 1; Lesder, September 11, 1937, 6. 
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This helps explain why cach rendition of Barker’s life story in the press 
differed significantly. Each version not only reflected contemporaries’ 
changing conceptions of Barker’s masquerade but also served immediate 
strategic purposes for Barker: refuting Haward’s claim after his arrest in 
1929 that she had known Barker only as a man; cashing in on the publicity 
surrounding his Blackpool show during the 1937 summer season in the 
wake of his trial in March earlier that year; and improving his cash flow in 
1956 following.the apparent diagnosis of a terminal disease. In short, far 
from articulating an autonomous self-fashioning queer subject, playfully 
appropriating and subverting different identities, Barker’s stories demon- 
strate a subject struggling to represent his life through the limited discur- 
sive resources available. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in Barker’s discussion of his own 
gender and sexuality. In 1929, given the assumptions and innuendo that 
had surrounded the discovery of his marriage to Haward and subsequent 
affairs with women, Barker was most adamant to deny the implied charge 
of lesbianism: he insisted that, while “a censorious world will never under- 
stand,” he had “Irved an honourable, straightforward life” and that his re- 
lationship with Haward and other women had been “purely platonic.” 
Despite having explicitly denied, in his 1937 life story, Sir Ernest Wild’s 
judgment on Barker’s presumed lesbian sexuality at the 1929 trial (“I never 
‘outraged the decencies of nature’”®), the question of Barker's sexuality 
was not raised again in 1956. The diminishing priority that Barker afforded 
to this issue reflects its declining role in public understandings of his mas- 
querade. While in 1929 Barkers masquerade was widely seen simply as a 
cover for lesbian sexuality, after 1937 the focus had shifted to the medical 
status of Barker's sex. 

In each rendition of his life story, Barker painted a similar backdrop to 
his masquerade as a man—the tomboyish childhood, the adoring father, 
the failed heterosexual relationships with men, the highly strung nature, 
the humiliation suffered when wearing women’s clothing — which could 
have been lifted straight from the sexologists’ case histories of the mannish 
lesbian (Ellis 1928a; Hirschfield 1938; Bland and Doan 1998). Yet, unlike 
Radclyffe Hall, who defined herself through Ellis’s work in the 1920s 
(Newton 1984; Baker 1985; Souhami 1998), or Peter Wildeblood, who 
drew on both Ellis and Freud in the construction of his homosexual iden- 
tity in the 1950s (Waters 1999), Barker did not seek a medical explanation 
for his masquerade. Instead, he presented it as primarily a practical eco- 


= Sunday Dispatch, March 17, 1929, 9; March 10, 1929, 1, 5. 
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nomic decision: “I had to keep not only myself but also my boy. And it 
would be far easier to get a job as a man.”®” This became an increasingly 
less convincing explanation, since the 1937 and 1956 life stories recounted 
not only Barker’s increasing poverty and his struggle to find and keep work 
as a man but also the death of his son during World War I. In the absence 
of a convincing explanation, Barker’s life stories focused 

on the performance of his masquerade, on the nature of his gender, not on 
its Origin or cause. 

In 1929 Barker shifted uneasily from presenting himself as androgy- 
nous (“I have both the man’s and the woman’s outlook on life ... [and] 
am without sex nowadays”) to a performative view of gender in which the 
masquerade was all (“I feel more a man than a woman. ... I actually felt 
that I was a man, and there is no-one who can say that I ever failed to act 
as a man”).®* By 1937, this tension appears to have been resolved through 
Barkers understanding that it was possible “to change my sex... [by] 
embark[ing] on my masquerade as a man,” even if that entailed recogniz- 
ing that “I have had to strive against nature and must go on striving.” 
What is novel here and allows for the possibility of a resolution not avail- 
able in 1929 is the concept of a change of sex. Although early experiments 
with hormonal treatments and surgical procedures began between the 
wars, the first full sex-change operations were the widely reported cases of 
Christine Jorgensen in 1951 and Roberta Cowell in 1954.% Barker merely 
appropriated the language of sex change to describe his masquerade and 
the possibility of transforming one’s biological sex. 

In 1956, two years after Roberta Cowell’s sex change in Britain, Barker 
explicitly declared that there had been no “change of ser in the physiologi- 
cal sense as sometimes happens. I have undergone no surgical operation to 
turn me from woman into man, and physically I am, as I started out in life 
to be 100 per cent woman. But so long have I lived as a man, that I have 
come to think as one, behave as one, and be accepted as one.°* Although 
the journalist interviewing Barker drew on the now standard medical 
tropes to describe how there “was no physical change or glandular disorder 
. .. her mother’s pre-natal desires created a male mind long after the female 
sex had been determined,” Barker resolutely refuted such analyses.% His 


V Leader, September 11, 1937, 7. 
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masquerade had been neither the consequence of “some form of perver- 
sion” nor “some ‘complex’ or ‘phobia’ beloved of the modern psychia- 
trist.... Again I must insist that I suffered no ‘tendency to become a 
‘man. ” Barker adamantly refused to use the categories provided by med- 
ical discourse—the mannish lesbian, the transvestite, the conist, the 
transsexual — preferring instead to describe his life as a man through the 
more elastic notion of the masquerade with which it had been first repre- 
sented between the wars. 


Por two years I have pursued the traces of Colonel Barker's life — with 
all its attendant bravery and bravado, misery and deceit — around the ar- 
chives of London, Brighton, and Blackpool, one thing leading to another 
until I had to tell this story. Indeed, the story of the figure known as Colo- 
nel Barker is also a story about the archive, its absences and silences, and 
the politics of forgetting; it is a story of how to write a history of that 
which largely has been erased, to retrace subject positions that were never 
supposed to be possible. The closer I got to Barker and the more material 
I found, the further the subject receded. Consequently, this has been a 
determinedly discursive history of the ways Barker's life was rendered legi- 
ble to his contemporaries. 

Chief among these is the discourse of the masquerade, which, contested 
and stretched in different ways, was sufficiently elastic to represent Barker's 
life as a man as variously an innocent adventure (with romantic or tragic 
overtones), the knowing ploy of a lesbian subject, or, increasingly, the un- 
conscious response of a man trapped within a woman’s body. Instead of 
critically interrogating this discourse and its histories, previous accounts of 
Barker’s life have reproduced its representations in order to position Barker 
as an acting subject within histories of feminism, lesbianism, transvestism, 
or transsexuality. In contrast, I have sought to establish how the discourse 
of the masquerade was used in these differing ways to suggest — to insist — 
that Barker’s gender and sexuality could be secured and understood within 
an essentialist framework. And against this insistence of impossibility, 
Barker appropriated, inhabited, and subverted this discourse of the mas- 
querade from its margins, disrupting its essentialist definitions of gender 
and sexuality by demonstrating their failure to encompass his life as a man. 

Although the title of this piece is taken from an apparently casual sen- 
tence in one of Barker’s own life stories, it is worth reemphasizing that I 
am not presenting Barker as a self-fashioning queer subject self-reflexively 
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subverting established notions of gender and sexuality. If essentialist histo- 
ries fail to step outside the discursive conditions that frame the agency 
of their subjects, much queer history blithely insinuates that there are no 
discursive limits of possibility, that queer subject positions are and were 
forged by autonomous acts of individual will. In contrast, I have tried to 
demonstrate that Colonel Barker’s sense of self was inescapably shaped by 
the limited discursive resources available to him. Barker did not disrupt 
essentialist notions of gender and sexuality by force of will; rather, he was 
forced to work with the discourse of the masquerade and the narrative 
forms through which others had sought to render him knowable. 

His is a history that demonstrates not only how regulation of the sexual 
domain helps constitute individual subjects but also how these subjects 
inform the policing of the sexual itself. Yet that history also suggests that, 
insofar as we can retrace a historically situated queer subjectivity, such an 
account must begin from the recognition that it was forged from the very 
discursive regimes that sought to disqualify it. 

History Department 
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Laury Oaks 


Smoke-Filled Wombs and Fragile Fetuses: 
The Social Politics of Fetal Representation 


It does not seem too much to claim that the biomedical, public fetus — 
given flesh by the high technology of visualization — is a sacred-secular 
incamation, the material realization of the promise of life itself. Here is 
the fusion of art, science, and creation. No wonder we look. 

— Haraway 1997, 179 


espite the multiple meanings associated with the public fetus, fetal 
images are often presented in ways that specify and limit interpreta- 
tions of them. In this article, I explore the use of fetal imagery in two 
seemingly separate areas of current social and political contest in the 
United States: antismoking education and antiabortion activism. Health 
education campaigns to convince pregnant women to quit smoking ciga- 
rettes and antiabortion drives to criminalize abortion, I argue, reinforce 
fetal-centric medical, social, and moral expectations of women’s reproduc- 
tive responsibilities. Antismoking messages often draw on the widespread 
emotional appeal of the public fetus, depicting fetuses as vulnerable indi- 
viduals who demand maternal protection and care. This has serious impli- 
cations for public health policy, medical practice, cultural politics, and 
women’s experiences of pregnancy and motherhood. 

Feminist scholars have explored the politics of pregnancy and reproduc- 
tive health in response to intensified cultural, medical, and legal trends in 
the United States over the past three decades that emphasize pregnant 
women's “separateness” from their fetuses and also constrain their choices, 
rights, and actions. Images of the fetus as autonomous threaten to over- 
shadow the significance of pregnant women’s bodies in the reproductive 
process, devalue the relationship between pregnant women and their 
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February 2001. Printed by permission of Rutgers University Press. 
[Sigres: Journa! of Pomen in Cutters and Society 2000, vol. 26, no. 1] 
© 2000 by Lanry Oaka. Permission to reprint may be obtained only from the anthor. 
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fetuses, and represent women as adversaries of their babies-to-be.! Of 
pressing concern is the proliferation of fetal representations that establish 
the fetus as an actor who lives beyond the boundaries of a pregnant wom- 
an’s body and inhabits a privileged place in the public imagination. Rosa- 
lind Petchesky (1987), Valerie Hartouni (1991), Janelle Taylor (1992, 
1998), and others have analyzed and criticized fetal images in public cul- 
ture, from those sponsored by antiabortion organizations to those in Hol- 
lywood films, news stories, and Volvo ads that are not necessarily directly 
related to, but invoke, antiabortion ideologies. Although such fetal repre- 
sentations may not explicitly support the antiabortion cause, fetuses are 
gaining symbolic status as persons in the United States. The question of 
how fetuses should be defined is hotly contested in medicine, law, and 
popular culture, and as anthropologist Lynn Morgan writes, “the more we 
puzzle over fetuses, the more we legitimate the subject, and, by extension, 
the subjectivity, of the ‘fetal person’” (1997, 324). I argue that a particular 
type of fetal person— coded as a vulnerable agent in need of, if not de- 
manding, vigilant protection — is at the center of health-policy, legal, and 
social debates. Feminists must seriously consider whether representations 
of the fetus as a fragile individual necessarily strengthen moral judgments 
of and limitations on women’s agency. 

The construction of the fetal person as a subject has coincided with in- 
creased attention to how pregnant women’s practices, such as cigarette 
smoking, alcohol consumption, and drug use, negatively affect fetal health. 
Framing pregnancy as a potential conflict (in which a woman's nights, 
needs, or desires clash with those of her fetus) has opened the so-called 
maternal-fetal relationship to public surveillance, regulation, and inter- 
vention. The omnipresence of fetal protection messages—from anti- 
smoking and antialcohol warnings on posters at grocery and convenience 
stores and stickers in restaurant bathrooms to health warning labels on 
product containers and advertisements — produces and reinforces “preg- 
nancy rules.” 

In addition to receiving medical recommendations through public 
warnings, pregnancy advice books, parenting magazines, prenatal health 
classes, and doctor visits, many pregnant women find themselves sur- 
rounded by well-meaning but often intrusive “lay experts” in their day-to- 
day lives. The Girlfriends Guide to Pregnancy: Or, Everything Your Doctor 
Wort Tell You warns, “The world is filled with people who feel it is their 
responsibility to monitor your performance ... the Pregnancy Police” 


1 These pomts are analyzed in depth by Petchesky 1987; Rothman 1989; Pollitt 1990; 
Hartouni 1991; Duden 1993; Stabile 1994; Morgan 1996, Morgan and Michaels 1999. 
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(Iovine 1995, 64). All pregnant women are subject to “pregnancy policing,” 
or others’ judgment, criticism, and advice about what is “best for the baby.” 

In some cases, women face not only medical and social scrutiny but also 
legal censure. Since the late 1980s, more than two hundred women in 
more than thirty states have been prosecuted for health practices that medi- 
cal and legal experts deemed dangerous to their fetuses, mainly through 
extensions of child abuse or neglect and drug laws (Terry 1996).? Legal 
charges have not been brought against pregnant women who smoke ciga- 
rettes; however, some antismoking advocates and health professionals 
have labeled smoking during pregnancy as “child abuse.” Purther, parental 
smoking has been cited in a number of child custody suits since the 1980s 
(Action on Smoking and Health 1995). Given the increasing stigma 
attached to smoking and calls for the regulation of nicotine as a drug, it 
is possible that pregnant women who smoke will be charged with “fetal 
abuse.” 

The expanding recognition of and concern for fetal persons, the unre- 
lenting antiabortion drive to impose limits on legal abortion, and the 
threat of fetal abuse charges raise several urgent questions about femin- 
ist politics: What position(s) on fetal health can feminists hold? Do argu- 
ments that pregnant women ought to change some practices to benefit 
their babies-to-be undermine a belief in women’s moral and legal rights to 
choose how to treat their bodies? Are there ways to discuss fetal health 
without buttressing the antiabortion movement's constructions of fetal 
personhood and fetal rights? Cigarette smoking during pregnancy — for- 
merly tolerated by medical experts and still legal — offers a complex case 
through which to consider these questions. 

My analysis is based on research that explored health professionals’ and 


2 Roc femmist analyses of such cases, sec Gallagher 1987, Moss 1990; Roberts 1991, 
1997; Daniels 1993; Roth 1993; Center for Reproductive Law and Policy 1996a, 1996b. 

3 Although drug, alcohol, and tobacco use are often categorized together ın prenatal ad- 
vice literature as fetal dangers, there are agnificant differences in medical and legal approaches 
to each. Despite the rise m concem in the 1980s about cigarette smoking by pregnant 
as nicotine babies or fetal tobacco syndrome, are not used. Why not? As one obstetrician explained 
to me, determming which newborns have health problems related to smoking dummg preg- 
nancy 1s simply not as easy as identifying those exposed to drugs or alcohol. Morcover, there 
are no legal limits on the amount of cigarette consumption, whereas all drug use and certain 
levels of drinking are illegal. If in the future nicotine ws regulated by the Food and Drug 
Administration (or another governmental agency), however, cigarette smoking may be dassi- 
fied as drug use and pregnant women who smoke penalmed on these grounds. Fmally, and 
related to these medical and legal distinctions, from a socal perspective cigarette smoking 
may be viewed as the least of these three evils and thus be more tolerated. 
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“everyday” or “lay” women’s perceptions of prenatal health risks, with an 
emphasis on cigarette smoking during pregnancy.* Research was carried 
out in 1995-96 in the Baltimore-Washington, D.C., area. I conducted 
open-ended interviews with more than thirty health professionals, includ- 
ing health educators, obstetricians, a maternal-fetal health specialist, nurse- 
midwives, antitobacco policy advocates, and prenatal clinic directors; all 
but three were women, and all but one were Euro-American.® Access to 
these professionals was aided by my status as a researcher affiliated with 
a well-known university. Through social networks of friends, family, and 
coworkers, I also contacted lay women who were currently pregnant or 
who had children. I talked to these women in their homes, workplaces, or 
other agreed-on locations. To gain insight into a range of women’s health 
experiences during pregnancy, feelings about health risks, and opinions on 
smoking during pregnancy, I interviewed a cross section of women with 
diverse characteristics (including age, race, ethnicity, smoking status, mari- 
tal status, and socioeconomic status).” I also analyzed public health, medi- 
cal, and media reports on smoking; pregnancy advice literature; antiabor- 
tion literature; and antismoking publications produced by national and 
local nongovernmental health advocacy organizations and governmental 
health agencies. 

This article contributes to feminist research on women’s and pregnant 
women’s cigarette smoking and to feminist scholarship on the politics of 
fetal imagery by analyzing how antismoking and antiabortion messages 
reveal mutually supporting depictions of fetuses and fetal life.* First, I dis- 


* For an extended analysis and details of the research, see Oaks (in press). 

‘In this article, my definition of health educator goes beyond those professionally trained 
in health education, a public health subfield, to inchide a broader range of health professionals 
who engage in health educating and with whom most pregnant women consult as a part of 

6 At the end of an interview, I usually asked the parnopant if she knew of other women I 
might talk to, a “mowball sampling” method of identifying interviewees. . 

7 Fourteen African-American and thirty-two Euro-American women (the dominant dem 
interviewed, ranging in age from twenty to sixty, six were never regular smokers, two smoked 
duong pregnancy, six were former smokers, and two were current smokers. Of the Euro- 
American women, ages sixteen to forty-four, thirteen were never regular smokers, eight 
smoked during pregnancy, seven were former smokers, and twelve were current smokers. The 
American. This situation reflects the study design (everyday men were not sought as inter- 
viewees, and a representative sample was not a goal), the disproportionate representation of 
Euro-American women in the health education and reproductive health fields, and my own 
soctal identity as a middle-class, Euro-Amencan woman. 

* For feminist analyses of smoking, see Oakicy 1989; Graham 1993; Condit 1996; 
Greaves 1996. 
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cuss the construction of smoking during pregnancy as not only a health 
problem but also a social problem. Neat, I explore two overlapping visual 
and discursive strategies adopted by antismoking and antiabortion advo- 
cates: emotional appeals that urge the protection of the fetus-as-person and 
scientific appeals that attempt to demonstrate what happens to the fetus 
when a woman smokes cigarettes. Both themes promote specific moral 
expectations about “maternal bonding,” fetal care, and the responsibili- 
ties of motherhood. Finally, I address feminists’ participation in fetal pol- 
itics and discuss how health education on smoking during pregnancy 
might be redesigned. Representations of fetuses as persons and patients 
are unlikely to fade given legal attempts to recognize fetal rights, the devel- 
opment of medical treatments for fetuses, and the fact that many women 
experience and think of their babies-to-be as specific individuals. It is im- 
perative that feminist scholars and health advocates produce ways to recog- 
nize fetuses as subjects without ceding women’s reproductive options, 
agency, and rights. 


Smoking during pregnancy as a health and social problem 
Like other issues that are perceived as both health and social problems, 
such as teen pregnancy, drug and alcohol use, and HIV/AIDS, the case of 
smoking during pregnancy reveals that the public health agenda is driven 
not only by medical evidence about health risks but also by social and polit- 
ical trends.? A combination of factors have sparked public health cam- 
paigns and social concerns over pregnant women’s smoking in the United 
States over the past twenty-five years: increased research on the health 
effects of smoking, antismoking campaigns, the antiabortion movement’s 
efforts to define the fetus as a person with rights, the medical treatment 
of the fetus as a patient, and changing expectations about pregnancy and 
mothering. To provide some social and medical background to health cam- 
paigns against smoking during pregnancy, I explore how health profession- 
als and everyday women define it as a health risk and a social risk. 
Despite scientific findings published in 1957 showing a link between 
smoking and low birth weight (Simpson 1957) and the Surgeon General's 
1964 report calling attention to the health risks associated with tobacco 
use (U.S. DHEW 1964), smoking during pregnancy did not gain status 
as a visible public health problem until the late 1970s and 1980s, when 
government health agencies and large health organizations (such as the 
? On teen pregnancy, see Nathanson 1991; Luker 1996. On pregnancy and drug and 


alcohol use, see Roberts 1991, 1997; McNeal and Litt 1992; Daniels 1993; Litt and McNeil 
1994. On HIV/AIDS, see Treichler 1988, 1999; Patton 1996. 
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American Cancer Society, American Lung Association, and American Heart 
Association) initiated nationwide health education and smoking cessation 
campaigns focusing on the fetal health risks of smoking during pregnancy. 
In 1984, Congress mandated that health warnings about smoking during 
pregnancy appear on cigarette packs and in ads.’° Attention to pregnant 
women's smoking as a problem peaked in the mid-1980s, coincident with 
the period in which obstetric advances created the fetal patient (Kolata 
1990; Casper 1998) and antiabortion activists intensified their campaign 
for legal rights for fetuses (Luker 1984; Petchesky 1984; Ginsburg 1989). 

Currently, cigarettes are vilified by medical professionals, antismoking 
activists, and many nonsmokers, who regard smoking during pregnancy 
as a wholly unacceptable and “preventable” practice. Pregnant women’s 
Cigarette smoking is “one of the most-studied risk factors in contemporary 
obstetrics” (Floyd et al. 1993, 379), and the medical literature routinely 
refers to its association with increased risks of miscarriage, preterm deliv- 
ery, stillbirths, sudden infant death syndrome, and respiratory and ear dis- 
eases (see U.S. DHHS 1990; Chariton 1994; DiFranza and Lew 1995). 
Other, “suggestive” studies point to links between smoking during preg- 
nancy and childhood cancers (New York Times 1996b; Sasco and Vainio 
1999), cleft palate (Lieff et al. 1999), mental retardation (New York Times 
1996a), hyperactivity (Action on Smoking and Health 1998), the trans- 
mission of HIV during delivery (Action on Smoking and Health 1997), 
and the increased probability that the daughters of pregnant smokers will 
smoke when they are teens (Kandel, Wu, and Davies 1994). In fact, some 
researchers contend that smoking carries more serious fetal health risks 
than cocaine use (Cotton 1994), a claim that strengthens proscriptions 
against pregnant women’s cigarette use by symbolically placing cigarettes 
in the same category as illicit drugs. 

Indeed, health professionals categorize pregnant smokers as a “special 
population target” or a “high-risk group” (U.S. DHHS 1991, 95-96). 
Rates of pregnant women’s smoking have declined over several decades, 
likely because of the numerous warnings against smoking in pregnancy 
advice literature and the growing social stigma against smoking in general. 
While studies from the 1980s reported that 25-30 percent of pregnant 
women smoked cigarettes, the most recent estimate, from 1997 data, indi- 
cates that only 13 percent did so (Ventura et al. 1999, 10). Health research- 


1° Two of the four rotating health waromgs mention pregnancy. They read, “Surgeon 
Birth, and Low Birth Weight” and “Surgeon General's Warning: Smoking Causes Lung Can- 
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ers believe, however, that national statistics underrepresent the actual num- 
ber of pregnant smokers, for pregnant women are increasingly unwilling 
to identify themselves as smokers (Ventura et al. 1999). 

The transformation of pregnant women’s cigarette smoking from so- 
cially acceptable and medically approved to unconditionally wrong was re- 
peatedly commented on by the pregnant women I interviewed. Jennifer 
Montelli, a nonsmoking, middle-class, Euro-American woman in her thir- 
ties said that her mother smoked cigarettes during all four of her pregnan- 
cies: “My impression is that they assumed everything would be fine. She 
thinks we're all crazy, we worry so much. They just had babies back then? ™ 
April McGough, a Euro-American communications director in her early 
thirties, commented with an incredulous tone, “Things were so different 
then! My mother didn’t smoke or anything, but I have a friend about my 
age and her mother, she smoked during her whole pregnancy. And her 
doctor said it was okay.” Today, women who smoke when pregnant are 
subject to negative judgment on health and moral grounds, and smoking 
during pregnancy is discussed not only as a personal, individual failing but 
also as a social problem. 

Increasingly, smoking, particularly during pregnancy and near young 
children, serves as a marker of lower socioeconomic status, and public 
health professionals identify the problem of smoking as existing mainly in 
“low-income communities” and among youths. Statistical analyses, which 
use educational attainment as a measure of socioeconomic status, show 
that when women’s cigarette use peaked in the 1960s, those with a high 
school education or less had higher smoking rates than those with more 
education; however, the gap has widened greatly, primarily because of a 
steeper decline in smoking by the latter group.” In 1997, the percentage 
of pregnant women smokers was highest among those who had not com- 
pleted high school (26 percent), followed by high school graduates (17 
percent), those with some college (10 percent), and college graduates (2 
percent; Ventura et al. 1999, 11). 

Further, pregnant women’s smoking patterns differ significantly by race/ 


1 Interviewees are referred to by pseudonyms, and quotes are direct or paraphrased. 

2 Williams Obstetric, the leading medical terr, did not mention smoking dunng preg- 
nancy until 1966, offenng the mild opinion that while “excessive smoking” is not advisable, 
“10 cigarettes or fewer per day during pregnancy are quite likely innocuous” (Eastman, Hell- 
man, and Potchard 1966, 331). 

u Tn 1965, among women ages twenty to twenty-four, approximately 45 percent of thosc 
with a high school education or less smoked versus 36 percent of high school graduares; in 
1993, the former group’s smoking rate was 35 percent and the latrer’s 20 percent (see Husten, 
Chnosmon, and Reddy 1996, 15). 
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ethnicity and age. For women under age thirty, smoking rates during preg- 
nancy are much higher among Euro-American women than among 
African-American or Chicana/Latina women, but at age thirty and over, 
the rates of smoking during pregnancy are highest among African-Amer- 
ican women (13-16 percent). Low smoking rates (3—5 percent) are re- 
corded for pregnant Chicana/Latina women regardless of age (Ventura et 
al. 1999, 57).\* The highest smoking rate of any age group, 29 percent, is 
documented among pregnant Euro-American women ages fifteen to 
twenty. This rate is drastically higher than that among African-American 
(7 percent) and Latina (4 percent) teenagers (Ventura et al. 1999, 57). 
‘Teenage women are the subjects of public health campaigns against both 
teen pregnancy and teen smoking and therefore are open to exceptionally 
negative stigmatization as irresponsible transgressors of middle-class health 
and social norms. 

In fact, pregnant women who smoke have been held responsible for a 
“cycle of deprivation” that results in teenage pregnancy and other health- 
related social problems that figure prominently on the public health 
agenda (Chariton 1996). A pregnant woman who smokes activates the 
cycle: smoking during pregnancy results in the child’s delayed physical and 
social development, repeated childhood illness, low self-esteem, poor 
school performance, dropping out of school, teen smoking, and teen preg- 
nancy. Framed this way, cigarette use is not simply a personal health risk; 
it is a social risk. According to some health advocates, smoking by pregnant 
women represents a threat to “healthy families” and even to a “healthy 
society” (Reid 1997). 

An overwhelming number of nonsmokers with whom I spoke also 


«The most recent data, from 1997, show the highest smoking rates for pregnant women 
for American Indian, white, and Hawaitan women (17-21 percent) and lowest among Meri- 
can, Cuban, Central and South American, and Asian or Pacific Islander (except Hawauan) 
women (1-5 percent; Ventura et al. 1999, 10). Although not specific to pregnancy, new data 
Latina women (Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 1998; Stolberg 1998). 

u While I interviewed women who seem to fit Chariton’s pattern, I take issue with the 
suggests that children of smokers are denied normal lives and that women who smoke are 
responsible for perpetuating an unhealthy underclass, Her doomed-before-birth argument is 
grounded in biological determiniam, allows little agency on the part of indivichtals, and en- 
dorscs the idea that smoking alone is the root cause of a variety of “social ills” Chariton 
disregards the experience of previous generations, in which women smoked during pregnancy 
without knowledge of risks to fetal health. She also fails to account for past generations 
of smokers, many of whom had professional and middle-class status, who did not exhibit 
this pattem. 
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harshly judged pregnant smokers. Nearly every woman interviewed agreed 
that all pregnant women are aware of health warnings against smoking 
during pregnancy, which suggests that warnings about the fetal health risks 
of smoking are remarkably widespread. Therefore, “not knowing the risks” 
is not viewed as a valid explanation for the behavior. Pregnant women who 
smoke are perceived most often as poor or working class, uncaring, and/ 
or victims of addiction. This perception arises from the stigma around 
smoking, the strength of women’s feelings about following health advice 
for the good of the baby-to-be, and the identification of “unhealthy” and 
“irresponsible” behaviors with women of lower-class status. The antismok- 
ing position also contains a broader, middle- and upper-class “healthist” 
discourse that equates good health with morality (see Crawford 1980). 
Judy Levine, an antitobacco advocate I interviewed, agreed that strong 
feelings about health norms underlie middle-class hostility toward mothers 
and all child-care providers who smoke: “My daughter had a very nice lady 
nursery school teacher who had a couple children and got pregnant the 
year she taught my daughter. And she was a smoker. I knew it . . . but she 
was hiding it. Pm sure she was very ashamed of it. She was a nice middle- 
class teacher, and, who knows, it might have even jeopardized her job. It’s 
not impossible that they’d think ‘if she’ll take a chance with her own baby, 
what kind of nursery school teacher can she be” Irs not that farfetched. 
The main problem is not that children will see their teacher, a role model, 
smoking and emulate her behavior or that they will be exposed to the 
health risk of secondhand smoke. Rather, it is that she is of questionable 
character and lacks the ability to act responsibly. Her identity as a middle- 
class teacher and mother clashes with her identity as a smoker. 
Predictably, health professionals’ and nonsmokers’ assessments of preg- 
nant women who smoke, regardless of class position or racial/ethnic iden- 
tity, focus on the idea that every woman should assume responsibility 
for the health of her baby-to-be. Two main reasons are offered to explain 
pregnant women’s smoking: that they do not care about their babies-to-be 
or that, despite their caring, they are powerless nicotine addicts. Joselyn 
Behm, a suburban Euro-American woman in her early thirties, told me 
that she fairly often sees pregnant women smoking, “especially — I don’t 
want to make it sound bad, but—at country fairs and things like that, 
where there’s a whole different social-economic group.” When I asked why 
she thinks that these women are smokers, she stated, “Well, J assume they 
just can’t quit. Either they're addicted to it or they aren’t concerned. I as- 
sume they are aware it isn’t good.” Speaking about a friend who smoked 
when pregnant, Martha Voss, another Euro-American middle-class non- 
smoker, identifies the problem as a habit and a lack of self-sacrifice: “It’s 
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such a strong thing in her life, and just a habit she wont give up. I mean 
for nobody will she give it up... . I just, I don’t know what she was think- 
ing, but you'd think she would know better. Thank God her babies turned 
out fine —I mean they really didn’t have any problems. But I still worry 
about it because she smokes in the house and has three kids, and putting 
them through that, it’s just sorta a terrible, selfish kind of thing, you know” 

The two main assumptions about the reasons pregnant women do not 
quit smoking — a selfish, uncaring attitude and an addiction or habit— do 
not leave room for women’s conscious, reasoned resistance to-antismoking 
messages. Smoking during pregnancy is represented as either a bad choice 
or not a choice at all; however, some pregnant women who smoke reject _ 
antismoking advice on the grounds that health warnings are too extreme 
and not fully justified. Smoking, they argue, does not always cause fetal or 
infant health problems. While health educators want women to take action 
to prevent babies-to-be from being harmed by smoking, some smokers 
optimistically focus on a positive outcome: that the baby-to-be could be 
healthy. The statement “my mother/friend/relative never quit smoking, 
and all her babies were big and healthy” challenges health professionals’ 
authority. Nearly every health educator I interviewed stated that this ar- 
gument was the most difficult “smoker's excuse” to which they had to 
respond because, indeed, scientific evidence shows that smoking during 
pregnancy does not always impair fetal health. 

In the face of such opposition to their warnings, health educators often 
resort to telling women that it is irresponsible to “take a chance.” In doing 
so, they mobilize a moral discourse in which pregnant women ought to fol- 
low strict antismoking recommendations even. if experience indicates that 
it is unnecessary. Prom an antismoking perspective, all women who smoke 
are irrational risk takers. A second rebuttal used by health educators, and re- 
peated to me by a number of everyday women, is that new medical evidence 
about the risks of smoking simply confers more stringent responsibilities 
on pregnant women.’ Meredith Rodgers, a nurse-midwife, believes that it 
is irresponsible to assess the risks of smoking on the basis of past experience 
instead of on current scientific medical knowledge: “Then there’s the old ar- 
gument that ‘My mother smoked when she was pregnant, and it made no 


16 Given the high visibility of antitobacco advocates’ attacks on the tobacco mdustry for 
luring smokers through slick advertising campaigns, it 1s notable that health advice targeting 
by not consuming cigarettes. In part, I believe this reflects that “stop smoking during preg- 
nancy” campaigns contimue to rely on the behavior modification model of health education de- 
spite the public health paradigm shift away from attempting to change mdrviduals’ use of cig- 
arettes and toward trying to regulate tobacco marketing and distribution (see Oaks, in press). 
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difference? . . . Saying that makes it very much a question of ‘If she could 
get away with it, so can [> rather than what we know now. At the most 
resistant extreme, reported to me by smokers and health professionals 
alike, some women, in an attempt to evade antismoking advice or judg- 
ment, lie to their health-care providers about whether they smoke. 

In my interviews, a few smokers’ reactions to health warnings and poli- 
cies focused on the social meaning of attacks on smoking. In the 1980s, 
scientific studies citing the dangers of secondhand smoke undermined the 
argument that a smoker harms only herself or himself when smoking. This 
finding advanced the antismoking movement’s goal of making cigarette 
use socially unacceptable (see Nathanson 1999). Smokers are increasingly 
socially marginalized, perhaps best symbolized in the physical separation 
of smokers from nonsmokers in “smoke-free” public spaces. But not every- 
one — particularly smokers — agrees with the sentiment behind these regu- 
lations. Defining cigarette smoking as a social threat erodes respect for cach 
smoker's choice to use cigarettes. Indeed, some see health-promotion mes- 
sages and policies as ways for the more powerful to morally judge and 
dictate the everyday behavior of others (sec Balshem 1993). In opposition 
to Maryland’s “smoke-free” public spaces policy, one low-income Euro- 
American woman I interviewed, who is a smoker and smoked during preg- 
nancy, commented, “What're they gonna do next? Tell ya ‘you can sit in 
that chair, but not that one?” 

The interviews I conducted suggest that antismoking actions are most 
strongly resented by smokers who deal closely with state authorities, such 
as those who receive government financial assistance and state-funded 
health care and those who-have had disputes with public school adminis- 
trators, child protective service agents, and police officers regarding paren- 
tal methods of child discipline. Antismoking attitudes and policies can be 
perceived as an extension of social and legal control over private actions. 
Tobacco companies and their “grassroots organizations” adopt and fuel 
this critique in media campaigns designed to incite “the public” to protect 
“smokers rights” and freedom in America.!” 

But health professionals contend that smoking is a pubhc health problem 
and therefore should be restricted. Further, smoking during pregnancy, for 


U The National Smokers Alliance, which claims to represent “America’s 50 Million Adult 
Smokers,” is “dedicated to protecting indivicual freedoms” (http://www-.speakup.org), and 
FORCES (Fight Ordinances and Restrictions to Control and Eliminate Smoking) dectares, 
“Better America Free than America Smoke-Free!” (http://forces.com). The smokers’ nghts 
message docs not, however, axtend to underage smokers. That tobacco companies must spon- 
sor antismoking advertising aimed at youths is a provision of the 1998 multistate settlement 
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some, is not simply an issue of “individual freedom and choice,” as sug- 
gested by smokers’ rights advocates, because pregnant women represent 
more than one “individual” and hold responsibility for the health of future 
generations. Pregnant women’s smoking is, then, a “problem” with nega- 
tive consequences for fetal health and for the health of society. A number 
of antismoking campaigns emphasize these messages by drawing on domi- 
nant, “traditional” (white, middle-class) ideas about motherhood and by 
relying on fetal images to persuade women to protect their babies-to-be. 


Smoking during pregnancy as a threat to fetal Iie: 

Visual appeals to emotion 

While antsmoking materials aimed at pregnant women do not all use the 
same methods to persuade women to stop smoking, fetal health is rou- 
tinely presented as the ultimate reason women should quit. Public health 
professionals use professional jargon to refer to programs that promote 
health behavior change as “interventions.” Through smoking cessation cam- 
paigns, health educators attempt to intervene in the relationship be- 
tween the pregnant woman and her fetus on behalf of the ferus’s health. 
The “don’t smoke when you're pregnant” message must be read within a 
cultural-political context in which the threat of so-called maternal-fetal 
conflict is a public concern. Most health education campaigns are designed 
with the sincere intent to help women and babies. However, the ways 
women are directed to quit smoking expose the micropower of health pol- 
icy and education and reveal moral discourses that label mothers “good” 
and “bad” in health campaigns. Antismoking and antiabortion campaigns 
draw on the concepts of rights, health, and maternal nurturance to produce 
the powerful message that fetuses are unique individuals who have rights 
to life and health and that pregnant women are morally responsible for 
making “healthy choices” and must devote themselves to responding to 
the needs of their babies-to-be. 

The use of fetal images in prenatal health and antiabortion campaigns 
supports specific expectations about women’s pregnancy practices and their 
perceptions of fetal life. Despite their differences, both campaigns rely on 
a combination of scientific and emotional arguments to demonstrate that 
fetuses are unique individuals who should have their nghts to life and 
health protected. Ultrasound imaging, “lifelike” models, and photography 
are employed to depict the “biological realities” of fetal life, and drawings, 
cartoons, and narrative descriptions are presented to associate fetuses emo- 
tionally with infants. These strategies promote specific ways of secing fe- 
tuses and of defining how pregnant women should feel about and act to- 
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ward them. As I suggest later in this article, feminists can and should move 
beyond such limited views of fetal life to offer greater recognition of wom- 
ens diverse ways of understanding and caring for their babies-to-be. 

The ability of health educators to capitalize on the antiabortion ideology 
of fetal personhood and to invoke fetal images as emotional symbols in- 
creases the power of warnings against smoking during pregnancy. Drawing 
on emotional rather than scientific appeals, pregnant women are often 
urged by health educators to visualize their babies-to-be, no matter what 
developmental stage, as miniature infants. One pregnancy book, for ex- 
ample, engages women in a mental dialogue: “Would you blow a puff 
of smoke directly into your child’s face? Would you deliberately surround 
your baby with carbon monoxide or cut off your child’s oxygen supply? 
Of course you wouldn’t. But every time you smoke ... you could be 
exposing your fetus ... to danger” (Herman and Perry 1997, 48). This 
warning offers strong social and moral messages but provides scant health 
information. Blowing smoke in anyone’s face is a sign of disrespect and 
aggression, and exposing a baby to carbon monoxide or cutting off its 
oxygen supply suggests an intent to kill. Thus, the author asks the pregnant 
reader whether she intends to be a “bad” or even murderous mother. If 
not, she must quit smoking. 

Other antismoking advocates use upbeat language and imagery, but the 
argument remains fundamentally the same: the fetus is an individual per- 
son in need of protection from its mother. An American Lung Association 
(ALA) antismoking pamphlet presents fetal life as a “struggle” that requires 
a pregnant woman's assistance: “Your baby-to-be, snuggled inside your 
womb, is silently engaged in a wonder-filled adventure: the struggle to- 
ward life. Your unborn baby needs all the help it can get in that struggle. 
Especially from you” (1980). The ALA further suggests, “When you quit 
smoking this minute, youll be giving your unborn baby the smoke-free 
environment both of you need to be healthy. It’s more than a gift. It’s a 
matter of life and breath.” The assertion that a smoke-free womb 1s “more 
than a gift” indicates that not smoking is a moral responsibility (a woman’s 
on behalf of her fetus) and that being born “smoke-free” is an entitlement, 
not simply a privilege.’ 

In other literature, the phrase smoke-filled womb, a play on smoke-filled 
room, is frequently used to conjure up the image of a baby trapped in a 
smoky environment. The popular What to Expect When You're Expecting in- 
tones, “In effect, when you smoke, your baby is confined in a smoke-filled 


18 See Layne 1999 for ethnographic approaches to the study of “the gift” and 
mothermng 
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womb. His heartbeat speeds, he coughs and sputters, and worst of all, due 
to insufficient oxygen, he cart grow and thrive as he should” (Eisenberg, 
Murkhoff, and Hathaway 1991, 56). This description works from the 
specific (what happens when a pregnant woman smokes) to the general 
(the risk of low birth weight). The scientific content of the warning — that 
lack of oxygen inhibits fetal growth —is overshadowed by the emotional 
image. ‘The reader is invited to imagine an infant’s reactions to being im- 
prisoned in a smoky place and to envision the uterus as actually polluted 
with cigarette smoke (which cannot physically happen). In fact, same 
health education tactics instruct women that this is what “really” happens 
when a pregnant woman smokes. 

Warnings against smoking during pregnancy often personify fetuses by 
featuring illustrations of thinking and talking fetuses that look, unrealisti- 
cally, like infants. This representation elides the differences between fetuses 
theme emphasizes how a fetus attempts to communicate with its “pregnant 
mother,” as seen in a series of cartoons in an American Cancer Society 
smoking cessation workbook that asks, “What Would Your Baby Say?” 
(1988, 5). One cartoon illustrates the warning “if you smoke, there is more 
of a chance that your baby will be born too soon” with a drawing of an in 
utero infant who “wants” to be born. A smiling, Euro-American woman 
holds a lit cigarette in one hand and her pregnant belly in the other. Her 
fetus screams, “Get me out of here, quick!” This cartoon portrays an adver- 
sarial relationship between the woman and fetus. While she experiences 
pleasure from smoking, she is oblivious to her fetus’s feelings and attempts 
to communicate with her. Not only does she engage in an unhealthy prac- 
tice, she 1s self-absorbed and selfcentered, qualities associated with ne- 
giectful mothering. The fetus’s demand is the result of both the “womb 
polhition” caused by smoking and a lack of emotional care. 

The health education strategy of explaining to women what their 
babies-to-be are thinking, feeling, and even saying is jarringly similar to 
that advanced by antiabortion activists. Ellen Curro, a “pro-life crisis preg- 
nancy counselor, writes about trying to dissuade a woman from having 
an abortion: “Even though Pm sitting listening and talking to this woman, 
it’s as if I can ‘see’ the tiny baby inside her! The baby is facing me with a 
smile on its face, waving its arms as if cheering me on. The litte one is 
saying to me, ‘Keep talking to Mom, dort give up’” (Curro 1990, 18). 
Curro sees her job as some health educators see theirs: to inform the preg- 
nant woman that she is ignoring her baby’s attempt to communicate its 


19 The fetus is coded predominantly ss male in prenatal health materials. 
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needs. Similar advocacy on behalf of the fetus is demonstrated in a prenatal 
health pamphlet that instructs pregnant women to listen to an imaginary 
antismoking message from their babies-to-be: “Mommy, please dont 
smoke!’ That’s what your unborn baby would say, if he or she could talk” 
(Pennsylvania Department of Health 1994, 2). 

While antiabortion activists attempt to convince women to continue 
their pregnancies on behalf of their fetus’s life, antismoking advocates work 
to persuade women to quit smoking on behalf of their fetus’s life and 
health. Women who do not follow these admonitions are subject to moral 
judgment and are explicitly or implicitly labeled self-centered, uncaring, 
“bad” mothers. From a feminist perspective, the similar judgments of anti- 
abortion and antismoking advocates raise the question of whether there 
are positive ways to recognize the concems that pregnant women have for 
their fetus’s health even when they do not (or cannot) follow all health 
directives. I return to this issue in my conclusion. 

In many antismoking campaigns, quitting smoking is a symbol of ma- 
ternal love. The moral message of the health slogan publicized by the ALA 
between 1983 and 1988, “Because You Love Your Baby . . . There’s Never 
Been a Better Time to Quit, implies that women who do not quit smoking 
do not love their babies-to-be and that only nonsmokers are loving moth- 
ers. In 1986, the ALA launched a new campaign but retained the earlier 
fetal-centered theme: “I Quit Smoking . . . because I Love My Baby.” The 
ALA urges women to use concern for their babies’ health as justification 
for quitting and offers this slogan (on stickers and stand-up cards to replace 
ashtrays) as a way for women to announce that they have adopted proper 
mothering practices. In effect, the former smoker mimics the health profes- 
sionals’ message, renounces her former “bad mother” identity, and declares 
she has reformed to follow the medical and moral imperative to guard fetal 
health because that is what a “good mother” does. These and other anti- 
smoking materials construct and support an ideal type of mother, one who 
is self-sacrificing, nurturing, and compliant with medical advice about how 
to care for the baby-to-be. 

By contrast, fathers-to-be who smoke are not always perceived as “bad 
fathers.” Some health professionals’ messages about men’s smoking and 
fetal health are far less strict or didactic than those directed at pregnant 
women. For example, in an advice column in American Baby magazine, 
advice-giver Ellen Sue Stern expresses great sympathy fora father-to-be 
who smokes: 


Q: My baby is due in three weeks, and my husband and I have 
one big problem we can’t seem to resolve. He’s a smoker, and I 
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desperately want him to quit before the baby’s born. After all Pve 

read about second-hand smoke, it seems like a reasonable request. 

Am I wrong? 

A: This isn’t a matter of nght and wrong. But, hard as it is to 
fathom, it isn’t a choice either Your husband is addicted to ciga- 
rettes — and it’s one of the toughest of all addictions to break. You 
might believe that if he cared enough about becoming a father and 
about you and your baby’s health, he would quit (Stern 1995, 16). 

The reasoning offered here, that smoking due to addiction is neither nght 
nor wrong, is not extended to pregnant women. Women's smoking during 
pregnancy, for any reason, is considered wrong and, by some, even a form 
of child abuse. Stern’s answer continues, “Smokers smoke as a way to re- 
lieve stress, and becoming a father rates high on the stress scale. In other 
words his smoking is not a reflection of his commitment to you or the baby” (16; 
emphasis added). The assumptions that mothers should do everything they 
can to influence fetal health positively and that their health practices sym- 
bolize their commitment to and love for the baby-to-be do not also apply 
to men. The implication is that men’s reproductive nature allows them to 
be less accountable for fetal health.” 

Relying on conventional addiction recovery discourse, Stern tells the 
reader that she must express her desire “gently and compassionately” and 
then wait for her husband to ment to quit: “Let him know that he has your 
complete support if and when he’s ready” (1995, 16). Stern undercuts the 
“stop smoking” strategies relied on by health educators when she contends 
that criticism, scare tactics, or ALA pamphlets will not lead a father-to-be 
to give up smoking. Ironically, many of these strategies have been and still 
are used to encourage pregnant women to quit. Finally, Stern tells the con- 
cerned woman that she is powerless over her husband’s behavior and ad- 
vises her, “Remember, he’s a good person with a bad habit that need not 
poison your joy and excitement about the new family you’re about to be- 


2 My research supports Cynthia Daniels’s observations that media coverage of men’s re- 
productive health studies docs not represent men as fully responsible for fetal harm, is 
couched in language that highlights the uncertainties and limits of scientific knowledge, and 
avoids stigmatixing male behaviors (1997, 601-5). In contrast, the popular media often rep- 
resent scientific evidence about women's reproductive health as factual and certain, thereby 
easily pinpointng mothers as fully to blame for fetal health. Given that research on—and 
theories of — men’s reproductive health corresponds with cultural notions about women’s and 
medical knowledge before the emphasis on the causes of smoking-related fetal health defects 
is shifted from solely the biological mother to both biological parents or to those who smoke 
near a pregnant woman. 
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come” (16). This advice provides instructions about not only health but 
also gender and marital roles. The pregnant woman is instructed to be a 
compassionate empathizer, gentle supporter, and patient and nonde- 

There are, however, multiple discourses about the responsibilities of 
fathers-to-be for fetal health, and not all antismoking campaigns treat 
fathers-to-be sympathetically. Roddey Reid’s analysis of the California De- 
partment of Health Services—sponsored television ads in the 1990s against 
secondhand smoke demonstrates that male smokers of varied racial/ethnic 


groups and class status are represented as callously threatening the health 
and lives of their family members (Reid 1997).” Men are portrayed as 
aggressors, and women, children, and fetuses as victims. One ad features 
an Asian-American husband who smokes at the kitchen table as his preg- 
nant wife sets it.” To illustrate how she is affected by his smoke, she coughs 
violently and smoke pours from her mouth and nose. In Reid’s analysis, 
this ad also holds the pregnant woman accountable for endangering their 
baby-to-be: she acts irresponsibly by failing to avoid her husband's smoke 
and is too subservient to her husband. She neither instructs her husband to 
smoke elsewhere nor leaves the room; thus, “she puts her husband’s plea- 
sure and comfort before her health and that of her fetus” (Reid 1997, 
561).4 

A significant difference between the two depictions of these husbands 
and wives—the couple in the parenting magazine and the other in the 
television ad—lies in the representation of the “health consciousness” of 
each person. The husband described in the advice column apparently re- 
jects warnings about the risks of secondhand smoke, while the husband 


41 Several studies have explored the effect that husbands’ emoking- has on fetal health as a 
result of their pregnant wives’ exposure to secondhand smoke, bur researchers have not 
reached uniform conchisions (see Chen and Petitti 1995; Eekenezi, Prehn, and Chrosnanson 
1995; Sadler et al. 1999). Scientific research also remains inconclusive on the effects of men’s 
smoking oo fetal health or on men’s reproductive bealth, such as decreased sperm quality, 
impaired sperm motility, and impotence (see U.S. DHHS 1990, 404-9, Vine 1996). 

2 Whereas the East Coast and national annsmoking materials I gathered portray mamly 
RBuro-Americans, African Americans, and Latinos/Chicanos, the Calrfornia campaign is re- 
markably more multicultural m scope. Slogans were publicized in six languages (English, 
Spanish, Mandarin, Cantonese, Vietnamese, and Korean), and African-American, Asian 
campaign reflects California’s demographics, its racial/ethnic and smmigrant politics, and a 
symbolic “othenng of people of color as unhealthy” (1997, 551). 

n Reid analyzes the racist theme reproduced in this portrayal of Asian Americans: the 
modem” woman (1997, 561). 
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portrayed in the TV ad either does not know he should not smoke around 
his pregnant wife or chooses to disregard this health advice. The woman 
who wrote to the magazine was aware that she should avoid being around 
her husband when he smoked; the Asian-American woman appears oblivi- 
ous to this idea, or she is culturally trapped and helpless. The bottom line 
is the same in both cases: husbands should “help” their wives protect their 
fetuses by not smoking, but, ultimately, women must reduce fetal health 
risks by avoiding their husbands’ smoke. Even though there are dramatic 
contrasts between the two messages, similar disciplinary (in a Poucauldian 
sense) discourses are at work, reinscribing and producing gendered expec- 
tations of mothers- and fathers-to-be, wherein women must assume pri- 
mary practical, emotional, and moral responsibility for fetal care. 


Demonstrating the need for fetal protection: 

Visual appeals to scientific authority 

In addition to cartoonlike drawings and narrative descriptions, real-time 
fetal images and “lifelike” fetal models are used in antismoking campaigns. 
- Visual access to fetal life through obstetric imaging technologies has been 
crucial to social and medical definitions of the fetus as a patient and a per- 
son. Antismoking educators support their claims about the effects of 
smoking on fetal life through scientific displays, drawing on the cultural 
association of science and medicine with “truth” or “reality” and the con- 
struction of the fetus as a vulnerable individual. These representations also 
parallel antiabortion depictions of fetuses as seen in the video The Siem 
Scream, Lennart Nilsson’s photographs, fetal models, and preserved 
fetuses. 

A 1977 film sponsored by the American Cancer Society (ACS) uses fetal 
sonogram images to reinforce the message that pregnant women who 
smoke endanger fetal health.” The title of the film, The Feminine Mistake, 
is an obvious play on Betty Friedar’s title The Feminine Mystique (1963). 


M4 See Oakley 1984; Petchesky 1987; Franklin 1991; Casper 1994, 1998; Stabile 1994; 
Maynard-Moody 1995; Rapp 1997, 1999; Morgan and Michaels 1999. 

™ The introduction of fetal images to the U.S. public ıs often traced to a 1965 Loft maga- 
zine cover story, the “Drama of Life before Birth,” which cared a senes of photographs of 
developmg fetuses taken by Lennart Nilsson. These and later photos by Nilsson have been 
publicreed by the antiabortion movement in its literature, posters, and educational materials 
since the 1970s (see Franklin 1991, 195-96; Stabile 1994, 74-83; Newman 1996, 10-18; 
Rapp 1997). For analyses of The Silent Scream, the video — produced by the National Righr- 
to-Life Committee and ured on network television — that claims to show an abortion m 
progress, see Petcheaky 1987; Hartoun: 1992. 

* I have chosen to analyze the films of the ACS because it is a national organrzation with 
a highly visible, reputable, and authoritative stature. 
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While the book describes how middle-class, college-educated, suburban 
mothers who identified as housewives were dissatisfied with their everyday 
lives and with their position in society, the film suggests that women have 
adopted the dangerous “male” practice of smoking in an attempt to be 
equal with men. Sitcom actress Bonnie Franklin, who hosts the film, an- 
nounces, “The social equality women are achieving extends, it seems, all 
the way to self-destruction.” In the film’s conclusion, Franklin returns to 
this theme to inform women that if they quit, they will “feel more inde- 
pendent” and “in control” of their lives. Indeed, the film both critiques 
and appropriates ideas about “women’s liberation.” It warns women 
against “false equality,” attempts to raise women’s consciousness about 
how cigarettes oppress them, and urges women’s “independence” from 
smoking. By framing women’s smoking this way, the ACS works to reverse 
a set of cultural symbols attached to women’s smoking since the 1920s, 
when legal and social prohibitions against women’s cigarette smoking in 
public began to erode and some women’s rights advocates and cigarette 
advertisers considered women’s cigarette use to be a positive symbol of 
their new social status (Brandt 1996).”” Decades later, in 1968, Philip Mor- 
riss Virginia Slims slogan, “Youve Come a Long Way, Baby!” linked 
smoking with social advances brought by the women’s liberation move- 
ment (see O'Keefe and Pollay 1996). 

The ACS’s message is that not only is smoking self-destructive, it is also 
harmful to “unborn children” and infants. One segment of the ACS film 
is devoted specifically to smoking during pregnancy and begins with the 
image of a woman, presumably a new mother, pushing a baby carnage 
down a busy city sidewalk. As the mother lights a cigarette, Franklin in- 
tones, “One of the least publicized, but most insidious effects of cigarette 
smoke is upon the unborn child of a pregnant woman.” The only health 
statistic cited warns of a 30—60 percent increased risk of fetal and newborn 


Y Sex-specific regulations were not passed at the national level, but by 192] statutes 
against tobacco manufacturers or smokers were established in twenty-eight states (Goodman 
1993, 119). These laws were amed mainly at minors but also mcluded local ordinances lim- 
ting women’s smoking in public. In the 19208, cigarette smolang was perceived by some as 
“a symbol of new roles and expectations of women’s behavior” that were ushered in with 
women’s suffrage and provided a public forum for contests over changing gender ideologies 
(Brandt 1996, 64). Helen Lowry, wnting m the New York Times in 192], attacked a congres- 
Washington, D.C. She charged that male policy makers were unfarrly attempting to impose 
outworn fallacy that woman is a ward of the State and not a anzen” (2). 

2 The effect of the woman smoking near her mfant is not a concer because the film 
tobacco smoke. 
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death, and the remainder of the segment illustrates this risk through use 
of ultrasound technology. The central health education message is that the 
“unborn child” is “affected by each and every cigarette.” 

The scene cuts from the city street to a hospital, and the film introduces 
Dr. Frank Manning, who wears a white lab coat (and who had published 
research on smoking and fetal activity just before the film was made [Man- 
ning and Feyerabend 1976]). The camera focuses on an ultrasound moni- 
tor displaying vigorous pulses on the screen, which, the viewer is told, 
proves that the fetus is “breathing” Manning explains that the fetus is “im- 
mersed in fluid but exercising the muscles it will depend on to survive.” A 
pregnant woman, identified as “Mrs. Delores Arrojo,” lies in a hospital 
bed with her shiny belly exposed, as a laboratory technician performs an 
ultrasound. The viewer is informed that she has smoked one pack of ciga- 
rettes a day throughout pregnancy. To demonstrate the effect of smoking 
on fetal movement, she smokes a cigarette. Manning then describes the 
change in the sonogram image after thirty minutes elapse: “No movements 
of the chest wall at all. This fetus is not breathing at all” Manning addresses 
Arrojo: “We've seen before your baby was breathing about 60 percent of 
the time. Now we see not at all. How do you feel about that?” Her eyes 
widen, and she smiles slightly and opens her mouth to speak when a voice- 
over preempts her response to announce, “Delores Arrojo has stopped 
smoking.” The unanswered question, “How do you feel about that?” lin- 
gers, as if directed to the audience in order to elicit an emotional response. 
The viewer is left with the impression that the experience of seeing her 
baby-to-be and recetving health warnings persuaded Arrojo to quit. Her 
own reasons for quitting are silenced, and she is portrayed as a compliant, 
reformed mother-to-be. 

The antismoking argument here relies on the power associated with 
medical authority and with the demonstration of scientific facts. The film 
attempts to establish as a “universal fact” that all fetuses will react to smok- 
ing in the way Delores Arrojo’s did. In medical-statistical language, Man- 
ning points out that the fetus had been “breathing” 60 percent of the time, 
but the viewer has nothing to measure this information against. Should 
fetuses, like infants, breathe 100 percent of the time??? Manning explains 
that by “breathing” he means that a fetus is exercising the muscles that 
later will be used to breathe. But does a fetus take rests or stop “exercising” 
when sleeping? The scene strategically evades such questions, and the 
strength of the message relies on the (inaccurate) assumption that not 
“breathing” threatens a fetus’s life, just as it would an infant’s. 


2 Oakley cites research that found fetal breathing movements a mean of 31 percent of the 
time ın fetuses of women without known pregnancy complications (1984, 167). 
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This demonstration was evidently judged effective by the ACS; it was 
revised and included in a second version of the film produced twelve years 
later. The 1989 update, The Feminine Mistake: The Next Generation, extends 
the section on smoking and pregnancy (and is hosted by a different “TY 
mom,” Meredith Baxter Birney). The subject of smoking and pregnancy 1s 
first alluded to by a blond teenager who ruminates about how smoking 
might influence her life plans. She explains that she wants to have children 
one day but worries that “you can develop a really major addiction, like 
having three or four packs a day, and you become pregnant, and you're 
gonna have a kid and its gonna affect your kids, and that’s really scary? 
Smoking represents a dangerous threat to a “normal” woman's life course 
and to the health of her future imagined fetuses and children. Expanding 
the addiction theme, the statement “cigarettes can be as addictive as co- 
caine,” from the 1988 Surgeon Generals annual report on smoking and 
health, is the lead-in to the revised ultrasound segment (see U.S. DHHS 
1998). The film goes on to categorize pregnant women who smoke ciga- 
rettes as powerless addicts: “For people like Emma Parra, the craving is 
overwhelming even when another life is at stake.” But Emma Parra not 
only represents the addicted pregnant smoker. She also stands for the ste- 
reotypical less-educated Latina woman, as does Delores Arrojo in the first 
film. This characterization is misleading since Latina women have signifi- 
cantly lower rates of smoking than women of other racial/ethnic back- 
grounds. The films (like the California ad featuring an Asian-American 
couple) suggest that nonwhite women are more likely to resist Euro- 
American, middle-class health norms and that they therefore deserve strict 
surveillance. Thus, these antismoking messages underwrite the historical 
trend of disproportionate social and medical control over the reproductive 
experiences of low-income women and women of color.” 

The ultrasound scene begins as Dr. Andrew Chow of the University of 
California, Los Angeles Medical Center identifies parts of Parra’s “baby,” 
six weeks from its due date, on a sonogram screen. Barter narrates: “[ Dr. 
Chow] provides Emma a glimpse of her unborn child and cautions her 
against the danger of smoking.” In contrast to the earlier film, the woman 
is in the foreground, and the doctor himself moves the transducer around 
her abdomen. While Delores Arrojo was passive and stared at the ceiling, 
Emma Parra holds herself up with one arm behind her head and watches 
the fetal image on the screen. However, the most striking difference is that 
while Arrojo’s reaction to the sonogram image was edited out of the film, 
the audience listens in as Parra, who speaks English with a Spanish accent, 
engages Chow in conversation: “Pm hooked on cigarettes. Does it go into 


© Davis 1983; Petchesky 1984; Nathanson 1991; Roberts 1997. 
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the baby like it [goes] into my lungs?” Chow’s reply, “Whatever enters 
your bloodstream does reach the baby to some degree,” does not truly 
answer her question, and he fails to elaborate on what health dangers face 
the fetus. Thus, little medical information is transmitted beyond the gen- 
eral idea that smoking is bad for the “baby.” 

Suddenly, the scene changes from the medical setting to a park, and the 
camera zooms in on Parra, who rests her hand on her pregnant belly while 
holding a cigarette. She comments, “It’s a nice feeling when your baby 
moves. You'll feel it, but then TIl sit up there and TIl pick up a cigarette 
and then I won't feel it move for a while? The scene immediately shifts 
back to the hospital, where Parra’s observations about her bodily sensa- 
tions are demonstrated by the ultrasound. Chow now warns her about the 
fetal and infant risks of smoking, including low birth weight, impaired 
reading and writing abilities, and poorer “performance in social relation- 
ships.” Parra props herself up on her arms in the bed, nodding and biting 
her lip. She listens intently as the doctor delivers the most powerful mes- 
sage: “You're, in effect, with every cigarette you take, strangling and suffo- 
cating the baby for a little while.” Chow's use of everyday language, “stran- 
gling and suffocating,” instead of scientific language, such as “causing 
reduced blood-oxygen flow,” more readily conjures the image of inten- 
tional murder. As in the earlier film, the woman does not describe her 
reactions on hearing this warning and seeing it demonstrated. 

But the film cuts back to the outdoor shot of Parra’s hand on her belly, 
holding a cigarette. Outside the hospital and away from medical authority, 
she confesses that, even having seen the sonogram, she continues to 
smoke. The spatial proximity of her cigarette and her baby-to-be in this 
shot signals the constant peril of fetal strangulation and suffocation and 
suggests that she will smoke near her infant after it is born. In contrast to 
the 1977 film, in which Arrojo quits smoking, Parra stammers as she ex- 
plains, “If anything ever happened to, my, my, my kid, I think I would 
really, really hate myself But here I will not quit. . . . And it’s a scary feeling 
wondering if this baby’s gonna be affected by it.” She admits that she is 
addicted to cigarettes and accepts the lack of control and guilt associated 
with being a pregnant smoker. 

A later segment indicates that her problem is not addiction but “atti- 
tude.” A Euro-American health educator leading an ACS-sponsored “Fresh 
Start” smoking cessation class (which Parra does not attend) declares, “You 
can totally adjust your attitude. It’s a total choice on your part.... [It’s 
an] empowering feeling, not letting that litte cigarette run your life.” For 
pregnant women, though, as argued in both ACS films, the “little fetus,” 
not the “little cigarette,” should run their lives. This argument implies that 
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the two compete for the woman’ attention: if a woman smokes, her fe- 
tus loses. 

In their sonogram demonstrations, the ACS films depict smoking dur- 
ing pregnancy as a serious threat to fetal health and exploit ultrasound 
technology to present this problem as a “scientific reality? Notably, while 
the ultrasound images construct the fetus as a patient and a person who 
needs protection, the blame for women’s fetus-threatening smoking is 
placed differently in tbe two films. The 1977 version blames women, who 
willingly participate in “self-destruction,” whereas the 1989 film points an 

accusing finger at the tobacco industry for “hooking” women on nicotine 
roa a aira AOO a e E 
a critical analysis of cigarette ads to a high school audience in the 1989 
film, stating, “I started getting really angry, not at women who smoke but 
at what it was that was inducing women to smoke” This redirection of 
blame follows a paradigm shift in the public health approach to cigarette 
use, from antismoking activism to antitobacco advocacy. In the new frame- 
work, the smoker is a victim of the tobacco industry’s advertising and mar- 
keting and thus deserves help (such as smoking cessation counseling or 
nicotine replacement therapy).*? But in either approach, messages about 
smoking during pregnancy remain fetal-centered, and women are repre- 
sented either as poor decision makers because they choose to smoke or as 
helpless addicts because they cannot quit. 

The films also contain specific ideas about women’s feelings toward their 
fetuses. The assumption behind the 1977 film is that if a woman sees her 
fetus stop “breathing” when she smokes, she will quit. This logic parallels 
that of antiabortion activists who argue that “if there were a window on a 
pregnant woman's stomach, there would be no more abortions” (quoted 
in Ginsburg 1989, 104) and that of some health professionals who show 
sonogram images to women to dissuade them from having abortions 
(Rapp 1990, 35; 1997, 47). Such visual tactics not only invoke assump- 
tions about how women “bond” with the baby-to-be but also point to 
how publicized visualization of fetal life can incite public protection of all 
“anborn babies.” The 1989 film, however, confounds the bonding hypoth- 
esis because it portrays a woman who is worried about her baby’s health 
but does not quit smoking. While some viewers may be sympathetic to her 
plight, others likely are motivated by the idea that something must be done 
to stop nicotine addicts from smoking when pregnant (or, perbaps even 


31 Pregnancy is not listed by the Food and Drug Administration as a contramdicahion for 
to the fetus of pregnant women’s use of nicotine replacement therapy (see Zapka et al. 2000). 
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to stop them from becoming pregnant). In contrast to the 1977 film, in 
which the pregnant smoker complies with medical advice, the 1989 ver- 
sion portrays a noncompliant patient, thus inviting the audience to con- 
clude that medical advice alone is not sufficient and that smoking during 
pregnancy is a social problem that everyone should do something about. 
In essence, this logic gives viewers license to intervene on behalf of the 
fetus. In fact, many of the women I talked to had been told by family, 
friends, coworkers, and even strangers to quit smoking when they were 
pregnant. Anastasia Powers, a twenty-year-old Euro-Amencan who re- 
ceives government assistance, reported, “At the mall once, a woman said, 
“You shouldn’t smoke, irll harm the baby? I say, God created it [cigarette 
smoking], so it can’t hurt’ People shouldn't be ignorant with me.” Leslie 
Hollins, a Euro-American executive assistant and writer, painfully recalled 
that when she was pregnant in the early 1980s, “all the men I worked with 
would yell at me” for smoking because it was bad for the baby. Once she 
even burst into tears and left the office. At this point in the interview, Leslie 
leaned into the table, clearly sull angry about the incident: “It was none of 
their damn business!” Her feelings directly contradict the films’ message 
that smoking during pregnancy #s everyone’s business. 

Although the modified and expanded version of the ACS’s film is more 
than ten years old, some health educators still find it a powerful educa- 
tional tool. Maria Baker shows The Feminine Mistake in the smoking ces- 
sation classes she runs and feels that the scene with the fetal monitor and 
the ultrasound that shows how “the baby stops moving” is effective “even 
with low-education audiences.°* This comment reveals that smokers who 
have “low education” or lower-class status are considered by public-health 
professionals to be particularly resistant to antismoking messages. The 
strength of the film is that the audience, in Baker’s words, “gets to see re- 
ality” But while the ACS films back their antismoking position with scien- 
tific evidence that smoking influences fetal activity, there is little evidence 
that women will react to this information by quitting smoking. Two recent 
clinical studies have tested the effectiveness of presenting a personalized 
fetal ultrasound image to pregnant smokers in order to reduce their smok- 
ing (Newnham et al. 1993; LeFevre, Evans, and Ewigman 1995). The first 
concluded that there was no decrease in smoking by women who under- 
went ultrasounds, while the second found not only that women in inter- 
vention groups did not decrease smoking more than women in the control 
group, bur that they in fact smoked a higher mean number of cigarettes 


©] did not specifically ask the everyday women I mterviewed whether they had seen the 
ACS films, and none mentioned a film as a source of health information. 
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per day. The authors of these studies offer no insight into why these experi- 
ments did not lead women to “bond” with the fetus in a way that would 
result in quitting or reducing smoking. 

The absence of the association between secing a fetal sonogram and 
adopting “protective” health practices points to the diversity of ways 
women experience and think about pregnancy. Despite social and medical 
constructions of the fetus as a person and a patient, women’s practices dur- 
ing pregnancy are not solely fetus-centered. Emma Parra’s statements stress 
that she does indeed worry about her “baby’s” health, but other reasons 
cause her to continue smoking. Contradicting the presumption made by 
some health professionals, a pregnant woman can both disregard medical 
recommendations and care about her baby-to-be. The simplistic formula- 
tions about smokers’ feelings that are carried in antismoking materials do 
not consider the complexities of women’s experiences. 

While the ultrasound demonstrations described above rely on real-time 
fetal imagery, other health education tools feature “lifelike” fetuses. Health 
educators and antiabortion activists present fetal models to mobilize the 
authority of science and to advance their cause. An ACS public service 
announcement and two health education models marketed by Health 
Edco represent fetuses in ways that are nearly indistinguishable from the 
fetal images used by antiabortion advocates. The “scientific,” “factual” as- 
pect of these images is complemented by an emotional and moral compo- 
nent that invokes the argument that fetuses are unique individuals who 
should have their rights to life and health protected. 

In 1985, the ACS sponsored a thirty-second television public service 
announcement that stunningly, and intentionally, exploits the fetal image 
produced by antiabortion advocates that some feminist scholars refer to as 
the “astronaut floating in space” (Oakley 1984, 174-75; Rothman 1986, 
114). The spot opens with a close-up of the forehead of a baby-like fetus 
(actually a puppet moved by invisible strings). A calm, warm ambience is 
created as the fetus is bathed in yellow light against a black background 
and soothing synthesizer music plays. The sound of a heartbeat joins the 
music as the head of the fetus floats into the picture from the left side of 
the screen. It sucks its thumb. The camera pans back to show the whole 
body of the fetus, now in a sitting position, grasping a Cigarette in its fist. 
It takes its thumb out of its mouth and slowly raises the cigarette as a 
woman’s voice-over asks, “Would you give a cigarette to your unbom 
child?” As she speaks, the cigarette reaches the fetus’s mouth: “You do, 
every time you smoke while you're pregnant. Pregnant mothers, please, 
don’t smoke.” The camera retreats, and the fetus sits in a transparent bub- 
ble, an umbilical cord resting neatly at its feet. It exhales a stream of smoke 
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and leans back against the bubble. The screen goes black except for the 
ACS’s name and logo; the heartbeat sound continues. This health warning 
contains no direct medical information, but it visually reinforces the health 
education argument that when a pregnant woman smokes, her fetus, 
her “baby,” also smokes. The fetus’s activity is at first “natural” as it sucks 
its thumb but becomes “unnatural” when it holds a cigarette. This “smok- 
ing fetus” spot echoes antiabortion fetal images of innocent fetal life and 
discourses about pregnant mothers’ responsibilities toward their “un- 
born children” The downfall of this fetus, however, is not abortion, but 
smo 

The ACS’s use of this fetal imagery sparked controversy. Two major tele- 
vision networks, CBS and NBC, rejected it because it might “offend view- 
ers” (Broadcasting Magazine 1985, 190). Antismoking advocate Bobbie Ja- 
cobson noted that the antiabortion lobby “loved” the spot, while women’s 
movement activists were “outraged” because it seemed to be part of an 
“anti-abortionist conspiracy” (Jacobson 1986, 125). Jacobson criticizes the 
ACS, charging, “It is hard to see how such a deliberately emotion-ridden 
and uninformative manoeuvre could have achieved anything other than 
alienating the women it sought to influence” (1986, 125). I argue, how- 
ever, that the ACS’s target population was not solely pregnant mothers but 
the public in general. All viewers are implicitly urged to increase social 
pressure on pregnant women not to smoke. The ACS’s vice president for 
public affairs claimed that the announcement did not indicate an antiabor- 
tion position on the part of the ACS but was strictly “opportunistic adver- 
tising” (Jacobson 1986, 125). However, the ACS’s fetal-centric themes cer- 
tainly supported antiabortion ideologies. William Cahan, a surgeon who 
worked with the ACS throughout the 1980s by giving lectures and televi- 
sion and radio interviews, wrote that his “Abusing Children by Smoking” 
op-ed piece in the New York Times in March 1985 “served as a complement 
to [the] dramatic TV spot” (Cahan 1992, 336). The spot, Cahan’s piece, 
and other ACS materials all play on antiabortion and child abuse preven- 
tion discourses in the service of the “stop smoking during pregnancy” im- 
perative. Por example, a 1986 ACS poster (one I saw displayed on the wall 
of a state prenatal clinic waiting room ten years after its production) shows 
the shadowy profile of a woman’s midsection; one raised hand holds a ciga- 
rette, and the other covers her very pregnant belly. The message reads, 
“Some people commit child abuse before the child is even born. According 
to the Surgeon General, smoking by a pregnant woman may result in a 
child’s premature birth, low birthweight, and fetal injury. If that’s not child 
abuse, then what is?” 
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In equating fetus with child, this message shares the logic that underlies 
the antiabortion slogan “Abortion: The Ultimate Child Abuse.” The poster 
the health warning that is printed on cigaretre packs and ads 
and plays on the phrase “fetal injury” to introduce the concept of prenatal 
child abuse. Providing women with health education alone is apparently 
deemed ineffective; the warning label is transformed into a moral state- 
ment about the (anti)social meaning of smoking during pregnancy. The 
connection that the ACS and others make between smoking and child 
abuse also implicitly condones legal prosecution of women who smoke 
when pregnant. Laws mandate that action must be taken against those 
who abuse children; therefore, if pregnant women “abuse” their fetuses by 
smoking, intervention is called for. Public health and antiabortion dis- 
courses are launched out of concer for fetal life, with the intent of chang- 
ing not only women’s actions during pregnancy but also the ways they 
think about and experience their “maternal” responsibilities. That these 
discourses are so casily transformed into a child abuse prevention discourse 
reveals the extent to which the distinction between the fetal person and the 
infant or child has been erased. 

While the ACS’s smoking fetus spot and references to smoking as child 
abuse represent the most explicit and conscious instances of the exploita- 
tion of antiabortion fetal imagery, another health education tactic is re- 
markably similar to that employed by antiabortion activists: the produc- 
tion of fetal models for health educators to use in their smoking cessation 
and prevention classes.** One model invokes the image of antiabortion ac- 
tivists carrying preserved fetuses in jars to clinic demonstrations to show 
that fetuses are “preborn children.” The “Smokey Sue Smokes for Two” 
doll is featured in a health education catalog with other models under the 
headline “Aversion Therapy Works! Nothing Is as Gross as the Deadly 


1 The calming effect that some women experience from smoking a cigarette complicates 
the daim that smoking 1s fetal or child abuse. Women may defuse tense situations — often 
associated with the burden of caring for others with limited matenal resources — by smoking, 
thus preventing themselves from becoming angry or abusive. A woman interviewed as part 
of a British study on low-income women smokers reported that she most wants to smoke 
“hen Pm tired and worn out or when the children get a bit stroppy. When Pm violently 
mad and about to throttle them” (quoted in Graham 1993, 86). Of course, women who use 
smoking to dispel anger could turn to other outlets. My point is that the possible positive 
aspects of women's smoking should not be totally ignored m the rush to sngmatize smoking 
as indicative of poor mothenng. 

n This use of models showing fetal development is remarkable given that they were first 
nsed in medical settings to demonstrate “scientific facts” and later appropriated by antiabor- 
tian lobbyists to advance their political claims (sce Newman 1996). 
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Effects of a Cigarette” (Health Edco 1996, 4). Smokey Sue is a Raggedy 
Ann- or Orphan Annielooking doll that “smokes” cigarettes (fig. 1). 
From the neck down, her body is a clear plastic jug with liquid and a model 
fetus. The sales pitch explains, “This graphic demonstration should be seen 
by all women of childbearing age. As Sue smokes, tars and nicotine pass 
through the water around the life-like model of a seven-month fetus, mim- 
icking the placenta. Collecting along the surface and in the darkened water, 
the tars and nicotine graphically show the pollutants reaching the devel- 
oping baby” (Health Edco 1996, 4). The assumption backing this health 
education strategy is that women will associate the “lifelike” fetus floating 
in brown, polluted “amniotic fluid” with what happens when they smoke 
and then decide to quit smoking. The doll’s educational power lies in this 
imaginative leap. Smokey Sue may succeed in shocking smokers, but it 
does not impart biologically accurate information. 

Health Edco offered a new antismoking model, the “Itty Bitty Smoker,” 
in 1997. The model was so popular that my purchase request was back 
ordered. The fetal model is the size of an adult thumb and is made of pale- 
colored “BIOLIKE synthetic tissue.” Not endearing but ugly, its arms and 
legs are wrapped around its body in a protective pose, and it has a scowling 
facial expression. What sets it apart from other fetal models is the itty-bitty 
- (but not realistic) plastic cigarette stuck in its mouth. The promotional 
catalog text reads, “Show who really winds up puffing on the 4,000-plus 
toxins in tobacco smoke. The model of a 10-week-old fetus, made of soft, 
realistic BIOLIKE, is a hard-hitting reminder that pregnant mothers have 
special responsibilities. Hand them out as a pregnancy health promotion, 
at health fairs, in smoking cessation classes — anywhere you need to get 
your health message across” (Health Edco 1997, 10). Like the ACS public 
service announcement and Smokey Sue, the smoking fetus model provides 
women with a tangible visual image that symbolizes the effect of smoking 


during pregnancy and pregnant mothers “special responsibilities.” This 


model can even be kept in a pocket, perhaps in place of cigarettes! 
An instruction card carries the Itty Bitty Smoker’s purpose statement: 


“To demonstrate the fact that when a pregnant mother lights up, her baby 
also smokes. The harmful pollutants of cigarette smoke are absorbed by 
the infant.” The card explains how to care diligently for the fetal model: 
“Tt can be damaged like real tissue. To ensure maximum life for the model, 
observe the following instructions carefully: 1. Wash gently with soap and 


37 was made aware of Smokcy Sue by Erma Jean Lawson's dissertanon (1990), which 
describes using the model in an antismolang intervention with low-income pregnant teens 
(see also Lawson 1994). 
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Figure 1 Smokey Suc Smokes for Two*. Reprinted with ` 
permission of Health Edco. 
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water; pat dry. 2. Treat as sensitively as human flesh . . . [and] keep model 
in bag when not in use.” The Itty Bitty Smoker combines an appeal to 
scientific reality by emphasizing its “lifelike flesh” with an appeal to emo- 
tion based on the shock value of imagining a fetus with a cigarette in its 
mouth. Further, antiabortion discourse (whether intentional or not) is 
mimicked: the fetus is referred to as a baby and an infant, and correct care 
extends the fetal models “life.” In fact, the Itty Bitty Smoker is much like 
fetal models marketed and distributed by antiabortion activists, such as 
Baby Hope, Young One, and Precious Preborn.” 

By pointing out the parallels between health educators and antiabortion 
advocates’ use of fetal images and models, I do not mean to imply a con- 
scious collusion of political efforts. But given the current cultural-political 
status accorded to fetuses, largely the result of the antiabortion move- 
ment’s publicization of fetal images, health education models cannot stand 
outside antiabortion discourses on fetal life and gender roles.*” The health 
education tactic of combining emotional and scientific appeals to persuade 
pregnant women to stop smoking draws on the antiabortion construction 
of the fetus as a vulnerable, baby-like individual. Purther, the emphasis in 
antismoking messages on “good” mothers as self-sacrificing, nurturing, 
and caring relies on the traditional American ideology of maternal nature 
that is supported by antiabortion advocates (see Luker 1984; Petchesky 
1984; Ginsburg 1989). Within this framework, pregnancy confers moth- 
erhood and naturally carries the responsibility to protect and to love one’s 
baby-to-be unconditionally. 

Quitting, antismoking messages announce, is a necessary part of fulfill- 
ing the role of the “good” mother. This prescription holds across racial/ 
ethnic and class categories. Amy pregnant woman, even one who, for ex- 
ample, attends prenatal health visits, “eats right,” exercises moderately, and 
does not drink or take drugs, transgresses expectations about proper preg- 
nancy behavior and is vulnerable to social reprimands if she smokes ciga- 
rettes. However, pregnant low-income women and women of color may 


% Tn her book on crisis pregnancy counseling, Ellen Carro tells of sitting next to a “pro- 
abortion” judge on an airplane: “{He] didn’t figure out I was a pro-lrfer until three-and-a- 
half hours into the discussion. That happened ... when I reached into my purse for a tissue 
and accidentally pulled out ‘Precious Prebom’ (a model of a ten-to-twelve-week-old prebam 
child). Jack had seen those models in a courtroom, and his immediate association was ‘crazy, 
radical pro-lifer’” (1990, 12). 

© Fem] models, however, may be used in ways that directly contradict annabortion ams, 
such as to explain an abortion procedure to a woman before surgery, or in ways that cannot 
be interpreted as supporting antiabortion politics, such as to memonalize a miscarried fetus 
(see Layne 1990). 
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face harsher moral judgment from health professionals and others because 
they do not fully embody middle-class, Euro-American, and medicalized 
ideals of motherhood. Quitting smoking, then, is a necessary but not a 
sufficient step toward becoming a good mother-to-be. Antismoking cam- 
paigns represent just one strand of a larger web of discourses that shape 
medical, social, and political expectations and norms about women’s repro- 
ductive practices. 


Creating feminist responses to the fetus-as-subject 

In this article, I have charted the ways antismoking and antiabortion visual 
and discursive tactics support mutually reinforcing messages about fetal 
personhood and women’s reproductive responsibilities. My analysis of 
how antismoking and antiabortion campaigns direct us to see certain 
things in fetal images reveals how pervasive the idea of fetal abuse has be- 
come and calls for a bolder feminist engagement with fetal-centric argu- 
ments in the field of reproductive health care and, more generally, in popu- 
lar culture. Feminist scholars and health advocates should continue to be 
critically attentive to what such fetal constructions say about pregnant 
women's agency and should also turn more attention to how greater recog- 
nition of alternative social constructions might undermine the fetus as a 
moral symbol (see Morgan and Michaels 1999). 

Like other prenatal health issues, smoking during pregnancy raises com- 
plicated questions for feminist politics and health advocacy. Smoking is a 
health risk for pregnant women and their fetuses. But feminists’ opposition 
to pregnant women’s smoking entails political and social risks. Politically, 
how can a feminist argument support fetal health without giving power to 
antiabortion “fetal rights” ideology? Should pregnant women’s choice to 
smoke be respected? Socially, can (and should) feminists hold an antismok- 
ing position without stigmatizing smokers as “bad mothers”? Closer scru- 
tiny of feminists’ understandings of fetal identity involves addressing 

Antismoking advocates have criticized both pro-choice and antiabor- 
tion organizations for not taking on smoking as an important political is- 
suc.™® One antitobacco activist and pro-choice supporter pointedly asks, 


= Coticism of pro-choice advocates has been voiced by feminists Jacobson 1981, 1986; 
Shear 1985; Lerner 1995, 1996), public health officials (Terry 1981), and doctors (Cromer 
1983). The annabortion movement’s leadership has been denounced within and beyend the 
movement on the grounds that rf 1s not committed to saving fetuses that might be spontane- 
ously aborted or miscarried as a result of cigarette smoking (see Estrich 1996; Saletan 1996, 
1997). É l 
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“Shouldn’t pro-choice people be concerned about the wenied babies that 
are being hurt by tobacco smoke? . . . This is a pro-choice and a pro-life 
issuc” (Bill Godshall, quoted in Saletan 1996, 61). But there are serious 
problems with Godshalls call for collaboration. One reason that feminist 
support for antismoking campaigns is problematic is that it contradicts the 
idea that women, as adult, rational actors, should have their “choice” to 
smoke respected. But even if those on opposing sides of the abortion issue 
came together to support antitobacco politics, their strategies to prevent 
smoking during pregnancy would be predictably different. Antiabornon 
advocates likely would favor fetal-centric approaches to antismoking mes- 
sapes and the characterization of the pregnant woman who smokes as a 
“fetal abuser.” Pro-choice supporters might call for the redesign of anti- 
smoking messages with a stronger emphasis on women’s perspectives on 
fetal health and avoidance of the implication that pregnant women who 
smoke are “bad mothers.” 

Pro-choice feminist advocates have reacted to the antiabortion move- 
ment’s mobilization of the fetus as its primary symbol by refusing to recog- 
nize the fetus as a subject or agent. This approach leaves pro-choice advo- 
cates vulnerable to the charge that they do not recognize or care about 
fetuses in any circumstance, including in the case of women’s smoking dur- 
ing pregnancy. With the advent of criminal charges of fetal abuse and ne- 
giect, this position is increasingly problematic; reproductive rights argu- 
ments now pertain not only to abortion decisions but also to actions that 
influence fetal health. This expansion raises questions about the desirability 
of promoting pro-choice language and avoiding reference to “the fetus.” 
Katha Pollitt warns, “As the ‘rights’ of the fetus grow and respect for the 
capacities and rights of women declines, it becomes harder and harder to 
explain why drug addiction is a crime if it produces an addicted baby, but 
not if it produces a miscarriage, and why a woman can choose abortion 
but not vodka [or cigarettes]. And that is just what the ‘pro-lifers’ want” 
(1990, 414). Pollitt points to the dangers of framing the abortion debate 
as an opposition between fetal rights and women’s rights, a formulation 
that can lead to charges of hypocrisy if, for exampie, feminists argue that 
women should back the right to choose abortion but disagree with preg- 
nant women’s choices to smoke or to drink.” As anttabortion lobbyists 
would have it, this stance is contradictory because respect for abortion 


® Some would argue that wanted versus unwanted pregnancy 1s a highly salient distinc- 
tion in terms of pregnant women’s health prachoes, including smoking, However, I have 
found overly mmplistic the stereotype that women who disregard pregnancy advice do so 
because their pregnancies are unwanted. 
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rights is anti-fetus, while attention to fetal health is pro-fetus: the recogni- 
tion of fetal health is the same as the identification of the fetus as a person 
that supports an antiabortion position.” As Pollitt indicates, “what the 
‘pro-lifers’ want” is to force feminists — indeed, the public—to regard fe- 
tuses as subjects. 

But feminists can both recognize fetuses as subjects and challenge anti- 
abortion ideologies. There is a great need to move beyond static, polarized 
pro-choice and antiabortion arguments about whether fetuses are persons. 
In her critique of feminist philosophers’ theories of fetal personhood, Mor- 
gan (1996) urges a move beyond arguments about fetal consciousness, 
sentience, and the ethics of dependency in the maternal-fetal relationship. 
Morgan asserts that the search for a stable definition of fetal personhood 
is misdirected and contends, “We cannot talk about ‘the’ fetus but rather 
need to talk about a diversity of situations and perspectives which carry 
with them many different meanings” (1996, 60).“! This approach pertains 
both to fetuses represented in public culture and to particular women’s 
fetuses. 

Feminists should step up efforts to expose the “pro-life” fetus as just 
one of many versions of fetuses, while remaining vigilant in our attention 
to how some fetal subjects undermine efforts to secure and maintain wom- 
ens reproductive rights. The use of fetal imagery and the portrayal of fe- 
tuses as subjects in contexts not intended to be related directly to abortion 
politics (including prenatal health education, Hollywood films, television 
and magazine ads, and memorials for miscarried fetuses) invite analysis of 
the multiple social and cultural constructions that “give life” to fetuses. A 
growing number of feminist scholars are responding by exploring the 
diverse ways fetal subjects are understood and by demonstrating how con- 
structions of fetal identity are contingent on women’s historical, socio- 
cultural, economic, political, and health-care contexts (see Morgan and Mi- 
chaels 1999). 

Pregnant women, their partners and families, health care providers and 
insurance companies, and health policy makers hold flexible, and at times 
conflicting, ideas about the conditions that constitute fetal personhood 
and motherhood. Rayna Rapp, in her research on women’s, men’s, and 
genetic counselors’ interpretations of fetal life in the context of amniocen- 


®© The pro-choice slogan “Pro-Famuly, Pro-Child, Pro-Choice” us ane response to anti- 
pro-child is not the same as pro-fetus. 

“ See contributions in Morgan and Michaels 1999 for feminist explicanons of this 
argument. 
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tesis testing, reports the words of one woman: “When we walked into the 
doctors office, both my husband and I were crying. He looked up and 
said, ‘What's wrong? Why are you in tears?’ ‘It’s the baby, the baby is going 
to die? I said. ‘That isn’t a baby) he said firmly. ‘It’s a collection of cells 
that made a mistake’” (Leah Rubinstein, quoted in Rapp 1990, 28). Rapp 
(1990, 1999) also has identified different patterns in the ways Hispanic, 
African-American, and white women of varied class backgrounds in New 
York City feel about prenatal testing, fetal identity, abortion, and disabil- 
ity. Linda Layne’s (1990, 1997, 1999a, in press) work on the “cultural 
denial of pregnancy loss” in the United States describes how the “realness” 
of a baby—felt by a pregnant woman when she abstains from coffee and 
wine, attends prenatal visits, and buys and receives gifts for the baby-to- 
be—is erased when a woman miscarries. These examples reveal that in 
some instances women feel that there is too little, not too much, emphasis 
on fetal personhood. 

Despite the high visibility of the public fetus, ongoing debates over 
abortion and fetal personhood, and the widespread use of fetal sonograms, 
accumulating evidence clearly shows that in the United States pregnant 
women (and others) do not all think about or see fetuses in the same way. 
Women’s feelings toward their fetuses have been explored in relation to 
coping with infertility (Sandelowski 1993), experiencing pregnancy as a 
surrogate mother (Ragoné 1994, 1998), choosing experimental fetal sur- 
gery to correct a fetal health problem (Casper 1998), and viewing fetal 
sonogram images (Rapp 1997; Taylor 1998). Indeed, although sonogram 
images reassured some women that their babies-to-be were real and 
healthy, the women I interviewed did not all identify fetal images as in- 
fantlike, independent “babies.” Lena Ferro, a Euro-American executive as- 
sistant in her thirties who had difficulty becoming pregnant, said that her 
best memory of pregnancy was “Just feeling the baby’s moving, and the 
sonograms — secing it’s for real.” But others interpreted the image as mon- 
strous or could not think of the fetus as “really a baby” until after it was 
born. Johnna Miles, a forty-year-old African-American nursing assistant, 
remembered that her fetus looked “like a big-headed monster” in the ultra- 
sound picture. Christina Lee, a working-class, Euro-American woman in 
her early twenties, explained, “I didmt have that bond, really. I couldn't 
think of it as a baby. I couldn’t get the concept in my head Tm havin’ a 


© However, research conducted with a relatively homogeneous group of California 
women who attend an HMO found no significant differences by race/ethnicity or social class 
in women’s attitudes or practices toward prenatal care or testing, respectively (see Browner 
and Press 1995; Markens, Browner, and Press 1997). Further comparative research on social 
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baby? ... You can’t see it, so it’s not ally a baby, I thought. I had two 
sonograms and have the pictures still, but because I didn’t see it aff the 
time, you know, it wasn’t really real”? Like these examples, the comparative 
literature demonstrates that fetal identity is open to a variety of interpreta- 
tions at the personal and the social, cultural, and political levels.“ 

These sorts of insights can translate into effective political positions, 
health policy actions, and stronger critical, social analyses of reproductive 
and fetal politics. Feminists face an enormous challenge: we must work to 
gain respect for women’s agency in a sociocultural context within which 
agency and reproductive options are limited and are granted on the basis 
of racial/ethnic identity, social class position, marital status, age, and so on. 
Borrowing from the pro-choice position, women’s health advocates can 
promote a fetal politics by asserting that, in disputes over the fetus-as- 
subject, the pregnant woman's judgment is to be respected. This support 
would entail a steadfast foregrounding of women’s agency by privileging 
their notions of their fetuses. In her ethnography of a feminist abortion 
clinic, Wendy Simonds suggests that this strategy is already in place: “The 
anti-abortionists have chosen to make fetuses central: take notice, they say, 
fetuses look like babies; hence, they are babies. Center workers replied that 
there is a difference between looking like a baby and being a baby. Fetuses 
get to be babies only rf women choose motherhood” (1996, 101). This 
stance echoes Barbara Katz Rothman’ call for feminists to focus attention 
less on the fetus itself and more on the relationship between a pregnant 
woman and her fetus (1989, 86). Feminists should work to ensure that 
the power over definition of “the baby” and of motherhood resides with 
each pregnant woman and that medical, legal, and political institutions 


Implications of rethinking fetal Identity for antismoking advocacy 

In keeping with this position, I suggest that feminists support the elimina- 
tion of narrow, absolutist antismoking messages so that a broader range 
of women's health choices can be respected even if they do not fully reduce 
risks to fetal health. Greater respect can be paid to the “fluidity” of the 


* Not only are there personal differences in ways of secing and thinking about babiesto- 
cultural analyses reveal that the primacy of the “biological realty” of the ferns that is voiced 
in U.S. debates over fetal life is not universal: in some cultures, ideas about fetuses are not 
solely or primarily mediated by biotechnology and draw on wider cultural and religious tradi- 
tions. See Morgan 1989, 1996; Inhorn 1994; Oaks 1994, 1998, 1999; Conklin and Morgan 
1996; Renne 1996; Hardacre 1997. 
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maternal-fetal relationship, as suggested by Susan Markens, C. H. Brow- 
ner, and Nancy Press in their study of how pregnant women choose what 
they eat: “It is incorrect to envision the fetus in conflict with its mother or 
with complementary interests — women experience it as both” (1997, 
368). Pregnant women negotiate their needs or desires with the perceived 
needs of their fetuses in a variety of ways. 

When a “conflict of interests” such as a womans smoking cigarettes 
arises, some women “quit cold turkey” before trying to become pregnant 
or upon confirming a pregnancy, while others decide not to or feel that 
they cannot quit. Women’s smoking decisions take into consideration their 
own perceptions of fetal health risks, the effects of a partner’s or family 
member’s smoking on their ability to quit, stress levels, biochemical addic- 
tion, and personal enjoyment of smoking. Still other women “compro- 
mise” on behalf of fetal health without totally forgoing their own desires. 
Angela Perry, a Euro-American part-time housekeeper in her mid-thirties, 
smoking as we spoke, said that she changed her smoking practices when 
pregnant but did not quit: 


AP: It was back in the ’80s, ya know. They’s sayin’ stuff .. . said 
it’s dangerous, low birth weight and all that. And I understand, but 
I needed that cigarette! It calms my nerves. I went from Kools to 
Lights though. 

Author: How’d you feel about people sayin’ what you should or 
shouldn't do when pregnant then? Did it bother you? 

AP: They're worryin’ about my unborn child and my health. So I 
didn’t mind much. 


Angela argues that she did not reject the antismoking message entirely, nor 
did she fully accept it. She compromised by switching to a light brand, 
which was her way of balancing care for her “unborn child” with care for 
her own needs.“ This sort of negotiated fetal care deserves positive atten- 
tion. Although Angela’s decision did not follow strict antismoking mes- 
sages, she ought not be considered an uncaring mother-to-be. 

In fact, although the types of fetal-centric smoking campaigns I have 
discussed have not disappeared, some antismoking advocates recently have 
voiced support for a move away from fetal health as the main “selling 
point” to convince pregnant women to quit smoking. Rethinking strate- 
gies directed at women is, in part, a result of smoking cessation programs’ 
lack of success. According to one review, “even with the best results, the 


# Health educators caution, however, thar light agarettes — those with lower nicotine or 
tar levels — do not reduce the risks to fetal health and that “there us no safe cigarette” (Mary- 
land Department of Health and Mental Hygiene — Centers for Disease Control nd., ix). 
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vast majority of women continue to smoke throughout pregnancy despite 
their knowledge of the increased risks of adverse consequences to them- 
selves and to the developing fetus” (Floyd et al. 1993, 406). 

In response to such findings, some antismoking campaigns for pregnant 
women are being rethought and redesigned. For example, public health 
nurse and antitobacco advocate Trish Jackson suggested to me that the best 
way to approach pregnant women who smoke is to “keep reminding them 
of the benefits of smoking cessation, not just for the baby, but for their 
health. Many interventions have an emphasis on the baby, but then we see 
that after the baby is born, women go back to smoking to deal with the 
stress” She believes that advice needs to be tailored to each woman because 
the reasons women smoke and the reasons they quit vary. Other antismok- 
ing advocates, such as members of the International Network of Women 
against Tobacco, take a broader perspective, focusing less on smoking oes- 
sation and more on prevention and the social reasons women smoke.“ 
Antitobacco advocate and feminist scholar Lorraine Greaves argues that, 
to end women’s smoking, community-based action and social change are 
necessary: “The solution to women’s smoking will require nothing less 
than an improvement in women’s lot” (1996, 126, 135). Alleviating the 
conditions that create the need or desire for women to smoke places blame 
less on individuals and more on sociocultural, economic, or biochemical 
influences in women’s lives. This approach is in line with that of feminist 
health care advocates, who attend not only to the specific details of wom- 
en’s bodies, health, and lives but equally to promoting changes in the soci- 
ocultural, economic, and political contexts in which women are embedded 
(see Boston Women’s Health Book Collective 1998). 

The goal, then, is to reach a balance between recognizing women’s 
agency (including women’s choice to smoke when pregnant) and empha- 
sizing the larger forces that shape women’s health choices (e.g., a social 
network of smokers, the pleasure of smoking, stressful living conditions, a 
desire to minimize weight gain, savvy cigarette advertising, biochemical 
predispositions, etc.). With input from feminist health advocates and 
women who smoke, health education campaigns can be strengthened. 
Antismoking messages should not prescribe certain ways of thinking about 
fetuses and fetal life and ought to make room for valuing the varied ways 
that women care for their babies-to-be. Further, such messages must put 
greater emphasis on pregnant women and their babies-to-be as parts of 
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complex social networks and place responsibility for fetal health not only 
on women but on all members of the social and political institutions that 
influence women’s lives.* 

The types of antismoking messages that I have analyzed, which portray 
fetuses as independent agents and women who smoke as bad mothers, 
pose more harm to pregnant women than good to their babies-to-be. Mix- 
ing health advice with moral judgments against smoking supports the per- 
ception that public intervention into the maternal-fetal relationship on 
behalf of the fetus is socially, medically, and legally justified. But the solu- 
tion to preventing fetal health risks does not lie in better surveillance, 
harsher moral judgment, or greater punishment of pregnant and parenting 
women. Rather, it requires turning concerted attention toward women’s 
perceptions of their babies-to-be, creating positive health education mes- 
sages, and devoting resources to broadscale social change. 


Womens Studies Program 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
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Nathan Stormer 


Prenatal Space 





powerful, fundamental topic of feminist scholarship has been the rela- 
tionship of the womb to society, particularly how the space created in 
and around the female body has been constituted by Western biomed- 
ical discourse. Substantiated by the understanding that biology has been 
a principal axis of women’s subjugation, voiced perhaps most notably by 
Simone de Beauvoir in The Second Sex (1952), the task of denaturalizing 
reproductive custom and critiquing the knowledge that makes custom ap- 
pear “natural” has been extremely important.’ Explicitly acknowledged or 
implicitly assumed, one theme of this research is that biomedical discourse 
transforms the womb into a social space in that it is a site of discourses about 
life, rights, and the essence of “woman.” Understanding how this embodi- 
brought together the womb and the public as a coincident location, as 
prenatal space. 

One of the most pressing of the many unanswered questions about pre- 
natal space — how women’s bodies are articulated spatially with the general 
social topography — explicitly frames the relation of the womb to society 
in terms of space and discourse. Many scholars, too many to reckon with 
fully, have discussed the model of women as incubators, which dates to 
Hellenic biology and philosophy. But where is this discursively constituted 
incubator located in relation to other social institutions, cither materially 
or abstractly? To assume that it is simply wherever a woman’s body exists 
is to undercut analysis of the womb as a discursive object by collapsing 
the way a thing is made intelligible with the thing itself. The space of the 


I express deep gratitude to the Sigms reviewers and to the editorial staff for their many 
excellent suggestions and to Naomi Jacobs, Kristin Langrilier, and Eric Peterson, without 
whom this essay would still be a very rough idea 

1 The number of works on the relanon of the womb to society is vast, and there are far 
too many to list. However, important works that address bsomedicine inchide Ehrenreich 
and English 1978; Corea 1986; Martin 1987; Petchesky 1987; Stanworth 1987; Poovey 
1988; Jordanova 1989; Russett 1989; Gordon 1990; Hubbard 1990; Duden 1993, Schie- 
binger 1993; Adams 1994; Farquhar 1996; Newman 1996; Theriot 1996; Haraway 1997; 
Morgan and Michaels 1999; Fausto-Sterling 2000. 
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womb has become as complex to identify as the space of the public because 
they are at least partially coincident. Two other questions are nestled in the 
question about social topography, and they must also be addressed to 
avoid inadvertently subjecting the rather knotty spatial issues involved here 
to a vulgar kind of materialism: What does it mean to talk about social 
space in and around bodies as a discursive construction? How is space, in 
its discursive character, connected to the arrangement of society, or social 
topography? It is useful to frame this set of spatial puzzles within rhetorical 
analyses because of the powerful roles that specific discursive strategies play 
in the embodiment of life. Also, because the set of relevant questions is 
so broad, I limit myself to manageable forays into specific, illustrative mo- 
ments that involve discourse about abortion, an issue that directly chal- 
lenges assumptions about private, public, and physiological space. In this 
essay, I consider the spatial consequences of discourse on reproductive ca- 
pacity through two different biomedical rhetorics about abortion in the 
United States, one exemplified by nineteenth-century medical practices 
that enabled the first national contention over abortion, the other exempli- 
fied by the idealized fetal image of the twentieth century. 

Efforts to regulate abortion publicly historically have been motivated 
by concern over the way the social organism is embodied and reproduced, 
in terms of either its individuals or the body politic generally. Consider a 
cover of the National Police Gazette from the nineteenth century (1847), 
which features the image of a well-dressed young woman whose lower 
body has been transmuted into a devil, wings spread, head emerging from 
her pelvis, and feeding on the throat of a newborn held in her claws. The 
caption reads, “The Female Abortionist.” Another image, from the cover 
of Life in 1990, features a translucent orange fetus in a spherical amniotic 
sac, seemingly adrift in a dark, empty environment. The caption reads, 
“The First Pictures Ever of How Life Begins”? Although not overtly, both 
images reference a concern for the body politic and its conception by over- 
lapping the space of human reproduction with the space of public interest. 
In antiabortion discourses of both centuries, the fear for or mystification 
of fetal life has been infused by anxiety over the life of the social body. ‘This 
convergence of prenatal bodies and political bodies has been accomplished, 
in part, through the convergence of biological and social domains in the 


2 In addition to the 1990 photo-cssay ın Lifè, a reprisal of his 1965 photo-cssay in that 
commentary (Stabile 1992; Duden 1993; 1994; Berlant 1994; Stormer 1997; Jain 
1998, Michaels 1999). 
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discourse on abortion. Necessarily, regulation of abortion and the bio- 
medical knowledge that has been used to specify such regulation has liqui- 
dated boundaries between the family, the state, and the bodies of women. 
In this sense, the boundaries between supposedly discrete realms (the 
home, the forum, the body) collapse when society becomes a collective 


Biomedical discourse employs many different spatial rhetorics whereby 
women’s wombs are coordinated with the general social topography. By 
spatial rhetoric, I mean the tactical practices of discourse understood for 
their effects on social space over and above their suasive effects. The womb 
has become a point of articulation for society, a space where society quick- 
ens itself, and it is part of a large network of spaces that compose the shift- 
ing topography of public and private worlds. To link reproductivity to state 
politics, social topography has been and still is being materially reorga- 
nized in and around the prenatal as a kind of terminal of life, a crossroads 
that marks beginnings and endings (Burke 1969, 326-27). To trace this 
network of spaces, constituted from and through human bodies, it is neces- 
sary to study not just symbols but also the discursive practices that create 
symbols. I first discuss briefly two kinds of spatial rhetoric that have been 
identified in feminist scholarship on reproductivity — a rhetoric of materi- 
alist instrumentality and another of idealized erasure. Second, I analyze 
illustrations corresponding to the two rhetorics outlined. The first analysis 
discusses the condensation of the womb into an apparatus in the context 
of the nineteenth-century antiabortion movement and the spatial conse- 
quences thereof. The second considers the shared qualities of the idealized 
public sphere and the image of the fetal individual in the late twentieth 
century. These rhetorics are dissimilar, the former instrumental and the 
latter normatively symbolic, and J have chosen different eras to accent the 
dissimilarity. It does not mean both are not at work today or were not 
then. However, I want to understand their rhetorical specificity rather than 
cloud differences and to indicate clearly that more than one kind of spatial 
rhetoric may operate to craft prenatal space. 


Two rhetorics, two spaces 

The nineteenth-century medical campaign against abortion and the 
twentieth-century popularization of the image of a floating fetus employ 
two different spatial rhetorics that arrange the womb with society. One is 
the rhetoric of erasure in fetal imagery, what Karen Newman has termed 
“woman in absentia” (1996, 68), which effaces women as individuals from 
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the process of gestation and birth.* For example, in her classic essay critiqu- 
ing the antiabortion film The Silent Scream, Rosalind Petchesky argues, “We 
have to restore woman to a central place in the pregnancy scene. To do 
this, we must create new images that re-contextualize the fetus, that place 
it back into the uterus, and the uterus back into the woman’s body, and 
her body back into social space” (1987, 287). Occluding women from 
reproduction results in a void inhabited by an autonomous fetus. ‘Thus, 
for biomedical rhetoric that privileges a fetal individual, the disappearing 
woman is the condition of fetal visibility and publicity (Duden 1993, 
50-55). 

The second spatial rhetoric that I examine is an ancient part of Western 
discourse on reproduction that has been transformed and intenstfied in 
the modern era, especially by reproductive technologies. It reduces woman 
to her reproductive organs, a “woman-as-womb idea,” as Nancy Theriot 
(1993, 7) puts it. Many have located this tendency within medical dis- 
course as a central tenet of gender ideology. Women are not removed from 
the birthing process; they are condensed, leaving only a birthing machine 
of sorts.* Anna Galbraith, a turn-of-the-century physician, captured this 
idea when summarizing antebellum reproductive insight: “Fifty years ago, 
all that woman knew of herself was what man told her, and the definition 
of a woman might have read thus: ‘a woman 1s a generative apparatus 
whose function is to perpetuate the species. She bas a limited intellect con- 
tained in a frail body which is especially liable to be wrecked at the time of 
puberty and the danger is still greater at the menopause’” (1899, 41). The 
woman-as-womb notion is even more evident when Charles Meigs, a lead- 
ing antebellum specialist in “women’s diseases,” comments on the ovary: 
“Think, gentlemen, of such great power—and ask your own judgement 
whether such an organ can be of little influence in the constitution of the 
woman; whether she was not made in order that # should be made, and 
whether it may not on occasion become a disturbing radiator in her econ- 
omy, and how much. You will answer yes, if you know that her ovary is 


? In many articles on the topic, this thess is not exphatly argued. It s assumed that if 
women are not present as whole indrviduals, absence us the consequence. Valerie Hartouni 
argues that the fetus, too, is necessarily disembodied because it has been removed, rbetor- 
cally, from the woman's body (1992, 145). Meredith Michaels argues that the call to re- 
embody women can produce a disappearing fetus (1999). For examples, see Kroker and 
Kroker 1987; Manion 1987; Petchesky 1987; Rothman 1989; Stabile 1992; Duden 1993, 
1999; Adams 1994; Casper 1999. 

4 On medical aspects of Victorian gender ideology, see Wood 1973; Ehrenreich and En- 
glish 1978, Smith-Rosenberg 1985; Poovey 1988; Jordanova 1989, Russett 1989; Thenot 
1996. For various perspectives on the treatment of pregnancy as machine-like, see Corea 
1986; Martin 1987; Farquhar 1996. 
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her sex—and that she is peculiar because of, and in order that she might 
have this great, this dominant organ planted within the recesses of her 
body” (1848, 64-65). Taken as maternal destiny and elaborated through 
the logic of the body-machine, reproduction telescopes a woman into a 
“generative apparatus,” a space that houses fetuses (Lloyd 1983; Schie- 
binger 1989; Laqueur 1990). The idea that women are transformed into 
a certain kind of social space rather than absented is a different kind of 
rhetoric, an instrumental, pragmatic one. On the one hand, women as in- 
dividuals are absented from reproduction by the fetal image, as illustrated 
by Lennart Nilsson’s famous photos in Løft magazine in 1965 and 1990. 
On the other hand, the space of reproduction as it is medically managed is 
not always constituted as a void. Rather, women’s bodies often have been 
embodied as spaces that have a special social function in terms of the poli- 
tics of reproduction: they have been materialized as a matrix of society. 
To discuss how spatial organization is accomplished by these two rheto- 
rics, I work with the idea of discursive performativity as discussed by Ken- 
neth Burke (1969) and Judith Butler (1990, 1993) and with the concept 
of social space as elaborated by Michel de Certeau (1988) and Henri Le- 
febvre (1995). Burke’s “dramatism” is a theory of performativity that ex- 
plains the ordering and disambiguation of substance, or the materialization 
of an intelligible world. He provides a simple and flexible grammar for the 
performative: it is the constitution of scene, act, agent, agency, and pur- 
pose from the necessarily ambiguous world of substance (the grounds, 
deeds, actors, means, and reason of social activity, in other words). Al- 
though it may sound dramaturgical, it is not. The blending of Butler’s and 
Burke’s perspectives allows one to talk about not just how bodies come 
to matter but how they come to matter in relation to other discursively 
constituted entities — as means is to actor, for instance — thereby adding a 
different texture to performativity critiques. Further, including Certeawrs 
idea that “space is a practiced place” (1988, 117) and Lefebvre’s concept 
of multiple, interrelated spaces helps explain how the womb’s embodiment 
as a social space is the result of different kinds of performative practice. 


The matrix of society takes shape 
The management of women’s reproductive capacity is also a management 
of social space. Women’s bodies are represented in public forums to be 


* Judith Butler has recently remarked that performativity has been appropriated incor- 
rectly in a “Goffmanesque” fashion (1998), as a kind of “performance of everyday life” theory. 
Despite the overtones of Burke’s terminology, his dramatism is not Goffmanesque. 
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regulated, and their organs are opened to scrutiny for discourse on proper 
reproductive management. These spatial effects are coextensive with the 
semiotic effects of the discourse created. The practices that make images 
of fetuses, organs, and cells possible create medicalized spaces around 
women’s bodies that are critical for linking the prenatal to the public in an 
integral, material way. To establish discursive practice as a counterpart to 
representation, I consider the nineteenth-century medical antiabortion 
campaign. 

The early antiabortion campaign by U.S. physicians was an important 
moment in the transformation of the connection between women’s repro- 
ductive organs and society. Antiabortion practitioners argued in terms of 
medical health and on grounds of social well-being. From 1850 to 1880, 
the newly formed American Medical Association (AMA), with the aid of 
the Roman Catholic Church and many Protestant clergy, made abortion a 
public political issue and successfully lobbied to criminalize abortion prac- 
tices. Ending a pregnancy before “quickening,” or during the first four 
months, was legal prior to the passage of state-level statutes across the 
nation (Smith-Rosenberg 1985, 218-19).° Before illegalization, the term 
abortion was a synonym for miscarriage, and criminal abortion was only that 
induced after quickening. After the physician’s crusade, any induced abor- 
tion was referred to as criminal. Whereas the wrangle over women’s versus 
fetal rights takes center stage in debates today, in the early struggle the 
procreativity and health of the white, bourgeois body politic was at the 
forefront. Physicians declared abortion a threat to civilization and promul- 
gated rules for safe, adequate procreation.’ 

The antiabortion campaign can be understood as a pronatalist crisis re- 
action to changing patterns of reproduction within a larger theater of social 
unease. In the face of growing immigration, slave emancipation, and an 
emergent urban, industrial economy, the levels of reproductivity among 


6 See also Mohr 1978; Mereky and Hartman 1990; King 1992; Brodie 1994, Reagan 
1997, 

7 Tt 1s certainly true that physicians also were concerned about the life of the fetus and the 
woman, abortion being a dangerous procedure at the time. However, these concerns were 
typically organized in relation to the overall toll of fetal and maternal death on society, particu- 
larty after the 1840 census (Spengler 1935; Degler 1980; Brodie 1994; Addelson 1999). In 
my view, it 1s a mistake to underestimate the importance of population politics ın the early 
discourse and to “back-read” current obeessivencss with fetal versus women's nghts to the 
exclusion of considering bio-power (Foucault [1976] 1990). My estimation is based on an 
extensive survey of medical Irterature from mideentury to century’s end, including scores of 
journals and key treatises on abortion and women’s diseases at the Owen H. Wangensteen 
Medical History Library at the University of Minnesota, the National Library of Medicine, 
and the Special Collecnon on Women in Medicine at Allegheny University, Philadelphia. 
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various populations became a perceived source of danger in the nineteenth 
century.® An increase in abortion rates, particularly among the bourgeoisie, 
fed a growing fear of (white) race suicide that was exhibited in anxiety 
about sexual normalcy and fecundity. Linda Gordon has noted that a reac- 
tionary fear of race suicide developed even before the Civil War in response 
tO increases in immigration and decreasing birth rates among affluent 
whites (1990, 135). Thus, even before the heyday of scientific racists such 
as Francis Galton, who “coined the term ‘eugenics’” (Gould 1981, 75), 
and popular figures such as Jacob Riis, whose famous photographic sur- 
veillance of “the other half” posed the danger of the growing urban un- 
derclass (Iwigg 1992), the white bourgeoisie was concerned about the 
vigor of its body in relation to that of other populations. At the same time 
as affluent whites began to fear the numeric power of “others,” strong indi- 
rect evidence (a general decline in Euro-American fertility rates from 7.04 
children in 1800 to 3.56 children in 1900; the profitable growth of abor- 
tion drugs and services; and popular press reports, court records, and phy- 
sicilans’ comments in journals) indicates that abortion rates increased stead- 
ily. Abortionists and abortifacients were easily available and ranged from 
respectable doctors to figures such as the much-hated Madame Restell of 
New York City (Mohr 1978, 50-93; Degler 1980). With the flourishing 
of statistical reason, census data, and neo-Malthusian theories of procre- 
ativity, the population became a new and foreboding analytical unit (Spen- 
gler 1935; Foucault [1976] 1990), and abortion became a critical issue in 
population politics. 

In a climate of reproductive anxiety, the obligation to bear children 
shifted in value. Not only did a woman carry the fate of her kin in her 
womb, now she also carried the fate of an entire class, ethnicity, race, and 
nation, as improper or insufficient reproduction among white middle and 
upper classes was marked as a “national threat.” The rationale for bearing 
children no longer was limited to familial growth, as the family became 
conflated with the overall population: “As for the State, the principal pur- 
pose of the institution [marriage] is the procreation and proper nurture 
of the rising population” (Homans 1867, 153-54). In his book Criminal 


* Joscph Spengler’s 1935 article on reactions to a decline in birth rates among the white 
middle class is snil an invaluable source of information on the subject. He argues thar al- 
though some (such as the physician Nathan Allen) believed that the decline was hygiene 
related, most felt it was fram abortion and contraception. For more general background on 
these changes, sce Mohl and Betten 1970; Welter 1976, Trachtenberg 1982, 36-139; Smith- 
Rosenberg 1985, 167-81; Stansell 1986; Mohl 1988; Monkkonen 1988; Evans 1989, 73, 
130-38; Gordon 1990, 11, 16, 95, 134-85, 145-47; Roediger 1991, 1-163; Zma 1995, 
206-89; Jacobson 1998, 39-90, 139-170. 
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Abortion, for example, Andrew Nebinger (1870) used statistical data from 
several states to argue that native-born fertility was on the decline, in con- 
trast to that of “foreigners.” Among the native born, it was (white) bour- 
geois fertility that mattered: “Among the rich, refined, and educated, this 
cancer [abortion] upon the body politic finds its most congenial soil in 
which to fester and send out its venomed roots to defy the laws of God and 
man” (Nowlin 1887, 179). This concern was commonplace, and “medical 
journals carried many . . . articles of warning” (Gordon 1990, 135). Even 
students at Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia expressed such con- 
cerns in their theses.® Within biomedical discourse, a “pathogenic value” 
was attributed to birth control practices among couples, and women, who 
came to be intermediary links between home and state, were “saturated 
with [a dutiful] sexuality” that placed their bodies in “organic communica- 
tion” with the body politic and the bodies of their children (Foucault 
[1976] 1990, 104—5).!° In 1860, the eminent Harvard physician Walter 
Channing asked what the “physical result” of abortion would be on Anglo- 
Americans: “Is it invalidism and premature decay of the female portion of 
the present generation, and final decay of the race?” (1860, 66). 

In the nineteenth century, the context of antiabortion debate was no 
less than population warfare wherein women had become an organ within 
the larger, affluent, white body politic, the generative apparatus to which 
Galbraith referred. Shortly after the Civil War, the influential antiabortion 
leader Horatio Storer bluntly concluded his prize-winning exhortation 
Why Not? A Book for Every Woman: 


This subject, at all times so important for the consideration of the 
people at large, is invested with unusual interest at a period like the 
present, when, at the close of a long and closely contested war, 
greater fields for human development and success are opened than 
ever before. All the fruitfulness of the present generation, tasked to 


? For a quintessential example among male physicians, see Horatio Storer’s Criminal Aber- 
tom (1868). In it he spends more than forty pages demonstrating that Protestant, natrve-born 
fertility was lower than “foreign” fertility (135) Among women physctans, sce the theses of 
Sarah C. Hall (1870), Annetta Kratz (1870-71), Charlotte Whitehead Ross (1875), Lydia 
Hunt (1880), Helen Miller (1884), Mary Mitchell (1884), and Marie Formad (1886), all 
housed in the Special Collecnon on Women and Medicine at Allegheny University. Of these, 
only Miller offers a more moderate, sympathetic oppoation to abortion, similar to that of 
voluntary motherhood advocates (Gordon 1990). 

10 See also Rubin 1975 and Gordon 1990 (47-155), which substantiates Foucault's argu- 
ment in a U.S. context although ıt focuses on individual liberty rather than systems of disci- 
plined heterosexuahty. Likewise, Smith-Rosenberg 1985, although ıt us grounded by gender 
as an ideology. 
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its utmost, can hardly fill the gaps in our population that have of late 
been made by disease and the sword, while the great territories of 
the far West, just opening to civilization, and the fertile savannas of 
the South, now disinthralled and first made habitable by freemen, 
offer homes for countless millions yet unborn. Shall they be filled by 
our own children or by those of aliens? This is a question that our 
own women must answer; upon their loins depends the future des- 

tiny of the nation. (1866b, 84-85) 

The manifest destiny of an implicitly white, Protestant nation and the bio- 
logical destiny of a privileged group of women became one in a reductive 
rhetoric that conformed tightly to themes of racialized nationalism, em- 
bodying different populations as organic wholes with different natures and 
evolutionary destinies. Thus, the image of the “Female Abortionist” mate- 
rialized a sense of fear and threat not only to the infant in her claws but 
also to the white body politic that she had, evidently, turned against. The 
private sex life of the bourgeois family had become part of the public life 
of the body politic. 

The embodiment of women as matrices is ancient, of course, as Butler 
(1993, 31) notes of the shared Latin etymologies (through mater, mother) 
that link matter with matrix (1.c., womb) and refers to formative potential 
and principle. Aristotelian biology and Plato’s concept of the chora, a pas- 
sage, are two notable instantiations of this discourse." The nineteenth- 
century discourse of woman-as-womb was citational and transformative, 
refiguring the “matrix” within emerging medical norms and population 
politics. The performative grammar of medical rhetoric about reproduc- 
tion, particularly abortion, helped establish organic communication be- 
tween the family and the state by reconfiguring social space to locate the 
prenatal at the crossroads of public and private affairs. It was a complex 
relationship that relied on two different scenes, the larger scene of a na- 
tional struggle over fecundity and the more personal scene of female anat- 
omy, both embodied in terms of reproductive capacity. At the national 
level, different races, ethnicities, and classes were pitted against one an- 
other en masse, in a warlike competition of breeding. Each population 
became a reproductive agent in itself, with the white bourgeoisie losing its 
edge. At the anatomical level, women’s wombs were scenes of reproductive 
pathology, scenes within a scene, so to speak. What made this relationship 
more convoluted is that women were materialized within the larger body 
politic as pragmatic, functional spaces. The womb was simultaneously a 


1 Butler 1993, 31-49. See also Lloyd 1983; Irigiray 1985; Laqueur 1990; Schiebinger 
1993. 
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space and a tool, a context and a means. Indeed, it is the functional capacity 
of the womb to foster life that led physicians to treat it as a “generative 
apparatus.” The bodies of women became not only instruments but also 
contexts for managing the life of the body politic, and the “woman-as- 
womb” rhetoric of many nineteenth-century antiabortionists construed 
prenatal space as the battlefield for the social body’s survival. In this way, 
“women’s loins” (Storer 1866b, 85) began to coinaide with the landscape 
of a nation apparently lacking a sufficient white population. 

Changes in rituals of diagnosis and treatment were critical for the womb 
to become a social matrix in this manner. For concurrent anatomical and 
national scenes embodied inside and outside the bourgeois social body to 
be intelligible, strategies of metonymy and chiasmus, reduction and inver- 
sion, had to be employed. First, the fertility of populations was localized 
metonymically within women’s bodies, their organs being deemed the pri- 
mary mechanism of life, as in Meigs’s comment that the current of civiliza- 
tion passes through the ovary. The Victorian tendency to treat all women’s 
diseases as a consequence of reproductive disorder is now infamous. These 
theories affected medical practice by leading physicians to make the repro- 
ductive organs the key point of any professional diagnosis: what defini- 
tively determined female illness was located in the pelvis. One physician 
put it succinctly when he wrote that the “uterine system [is] the great cen- 
tral characteristic of female life, around which moves the circle of all men- 
tal, moral and physical phenomenon” (“Change of Life” 1854, 349). The 
uterus was eventually demoted to a servant of the ovaries, but there re- 
mained the logic of a single organ controlling a woman’s body via sympa- 
thetic connections. 

More than femininity was condensed as the life of a population, too, 
was compressed into women’s organs. Many physicians placed the respon- 
sibility for all human life in women’s bodies, as did Alfred Meadows when 
he stated that the risks of ovarian disease were “impossible. . . to exagper- 
ate” because the ovaries’ “value, physiologically and pathologically, is com- 
mensurate with the very existence of the human race” (1873, 216). Fur- 
thermore, physicians such as James Whitehead, who wrote an authoritative 
treatise on abortion and sterility, held that abornon potentially was either 
the cause or the effect of almost any disturbance, “including almost every 
circumstance of life, however trivial, which happens in deviation from the 
ordinary quiet course of nature” (1854, 203). Storer put it simply when 


n Ror more primary examples of reproductive essentialism, see Gardner 1854; Meigs 
1848; Whitehead 1854; Pettingill 1864; Sums 1866, Tilt 1881. For secondary work, sec 
Wood 1973; Smith-Rosenberg 1985; Poovey 1988; Jordanova 1989; Laqueur 1990. 
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he stated, “There is scarcely a phase of uterine or ovarian disease that may 
not stimulate, or be stimulated by, some form of abortion, common or 
extreme” (1863, 17). Thus, through its connection to uterine and ovarian 
health, abortion was construed as an omnipresent threat to human or, fre- 
quently, racial survival. 

‘Treating women’s reproductive organs as integral to the continuation 
of society liquidated the distinctively womanly even as it reified gender 
with great specificity. Construed as the generative apparatus of a given 
population, the womb was highly articulated through the formation of 
“race” such that the collective bodies of middle-class matrons formed the 
matrix of life writ large, a terminal through which all that was valuable 
either came to be or was aborted. The boundaries of the female body as 
a sort of sacred matrix were distinct, yet they were also penetrable and 
extremely porous. Metonymically, female organs were accessible because 
they were everyone’s organs, in effect; at the same time, they were also 
sacrosanct because they were the essence of woman. It was a strategic am- 
biguity that allowed physicians to protect their professional capital as the 
singular “guardians of women,” as the AMA claimed in 1859 (Storer et al. 
1859, 77), and to connect themselves to the state through reproductive 
regulation. 

Second, for the landscape of a nation to be synonymous with the land- 
scape of anatomy, women’s organs had to be inverted in a kind of chiasmus, 
or rhetorical inversion, so that one could combat abortion on a corporeal 
terrain. Hence, metonymic reduction logically precedes chiasmatic revela- 
tion. Frequently using imagery of darkness into light, antiabortionists 
called on themselves to expose the “truth” about abortion in order to stop 
the perceived threat of race suicide. Storer illustrated the inversion per- 
fectly, connecting such revelation directly to the stabilization of society: 


The sexual relations lie at the very foundation of society; their aberra- 
tions are not the result of chance, but of an efficient cause; when 
general and common, then, these are occasioned by habits and cus- 
toms which rest directly upon the moral sense of the community. 
The abnormal customs referred to [i.e., abortion] are productive of 
much disease and of many kinds; and these, like all others, whatever 
their symptoms, can only be rationally treated by treating their cause. 
It is untrue that discussion but spreads evil. To cure a fetid and bur- 
rowing sore, it must be freely laid open and exposed. (1866a, 426) 
Ror the aborting body to be “cured,” it had to be transformed into a con- 
text for abnormal customs, laid bare in a scenic fashion, so that its prag- 
matic function as social foundation (the agency of life) could be secured. 
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The chiasmus of a body turned out to view is part of the rhetoric of 
translating physicians’ perceptions into discourse, a well-remarked practice 
that endeavors to strike “a moment of balance between speech and spec- 
tacle. A precarious balance because it rests on a formidable postulate: all 
that is pasthle is ecpresstble, and it is wholly visible because it is wholly expressible 

. . the reversibility, without residue, of the visible in the expressible” (Fou- 
cault 1973, 114-15). Whether transforming the sense perceptions of the 
hand or those of the eye, physicians produced powerful visual artifacts: 
the texts and images of early obstetrics and gynecology, two of the fastest 
growing specialities of the nineteenth century. In a few short decades, volu- 
minous publications mapped the anatomy and physiology of women as 
well as the etiology of their ailments. Although there had been substantial 
texts on “women’s diseases” in previous centuries, the relative increase was 
staggering as male midwives and specialists in women’s diseases became 
obstetricians and gynecologists, gradually appropriating birthing and 
maternity care from female midwives (Ricci 1949; Donegan 1978). An 
apt metaphor for the interpretive vision of medicine is Foucault’s (1973) 
coinage the “speaking eye, which connotes a vision that articulates its 
perceptions. 

Procedural developments directly enabled the discourse that was used 
to criminalize abortion by transforming the womb from a strictly private 
into a public space as well. Until the nineteenth century, medical diagnosis 
was accomplished largely through self-report of patients and limited physi- 
cal examination (Reiser 1978; Porter 1993; Nicolson 1997). Direct physi- 
cal examination was not common or systematic by and large, especially for 
male midwives treating women, and the idea of a man touching and view- 
ing a woman’s body so intimately was considered obscene until the 1800s 
(Ricci 1949; Donegan 1978; Wertz and Wertz 1989). This changed. The 
procedures used for examination in obstetrics and gynecology that sup- 
planted patient testimony were gradually codified into palpation, taxis per 
vaginum or rectum, and specular application. In 1839, when William 
Jones “gave the first detailed description of the present day vaginal exami- 
nation” (Ricci 1949, 303), the speculum was beginning to vie for diagnos- 
tic dominance. By midcentury Jones’s visual method, organized around the 
speculum as the final and most authoritative reading of the patient, was 
more common, although controversial, and by the end of the century it 
was on its way to being doctrine. Accordingty, there was heated debate 


B The commentary on this process 1s now extraordinary in its breadth and insight. For a 
few excellent words in addition to Foucault 1973, see Jordanova 1989; Duden 1993; Cart- 


wright 1995; Treichler, Cartwright, and Penley 1998. 
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over what information touch provided compared with vision and whether 
one could perceive accurately solely from touch (294-319). The various 
debates about the veracity and the morality of touch versus sight are issues 
for another time; it is the medical ritual as a kind of spatial practice (Le- 
febvre 1995) that is of interest here. 

Direct examination was a ritual of exposure choreographed to create the 
optimal position for the patient’s body to be transfigured into a corporeal 
map through the senses of touch and sight. For digital and specular exami- 
nation, the patient had to be placed in particular ways, usually on a firm, 
flat surface such as a kitchen or parlor table, or on a portable table or chair. 
Digital examination inverted the body through touch by translating its 
inner volume into textures, shapes, and temperature. For instance, J. Mar- 
ion Sims, the renowned innovator of gynecological surgery, provided a 
lengthy list of questions pertaining to shape and so forth in his Clinical 
Notes (1866). Touch was frequently extended by the use of a sound, a flex- 
ible probe developed by several physicians in the 1840s for the purpose of 
exploring the uterus (Simpson 1855; Ricci 1949). Specular application, 
which followed, required repositioning the patient, an assistant to hold the 
speculum (until the advent of self-retaining specula), and visual inspection, 
perhaps supplemented by the use of a sound. However, physicians were 
advised to conduct digital exams under cover and to guide the speculum 
by forefinger, the body still hidden until ready for inspection so that “we 
should see only the neck of the womb and the canal of the vagina” (Sims 
1866, 20). Such visual inspection was considered the definitive, necessary 
step by advocates of the speculum such that more than one declared its 
omission incompetent. The profession’s future depended on it.!*+ 

These practices enacted an inversion of corporeal space from opacity to 
transparency, darkness to discourse —the basic trope of scientific revela- 
tion. It was a complete reversal, making the patient’s interior public and 
her exterior private. For the first time in the modern era, women’s repro- 
and direct examination provided the resource of a performative grammar 
that was employed with great skill by antiabortion rhetoricians.'® It re- 
configured prenatal space in a way that made women’s bodies points of 


t There are many discussions of specular application. For an overview, see Ricci 1949; 
Donegan 1978; Wertz and Wertz 1989; see also Reiser 1978. For specific examples, see 
Balbirnte 1836; Jones 1839; Megs 1848; Sims 1866. 

“To be clear, it is not my daim that the ritualized exposure entailed by the pelvic exam 
necessarily leads to antiabortion rhetoric. Absolutely not. The procedures of modern medi- 
cine enable a great host of things, not the least of which is healing, and cannot be treated 
so sngularty. 
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articulation for entire populations and social institutions, through the issue 
of abortion. The general diagnostic practices of obstetrics and gynecology 
helped create the network of spaces by which antiabortionists made the 
prenatal synonymous with the public. 

This reconfiguration of space can be seen at two levels. As a representa- 
tional space (Lefebvre 1995), one where discourse is created, the gynecolog- 
ical examination differed according to social class, which in turn produced 
different spatial consequences. Until after the turn of the century, many 
middle-class women eschewed clinical spaces as dangerous or beneath 
them (Starr 1982, 72-75; Rosenberg 1987). In the middle-class home, 
direct examination could turn a room of decorum into a theater of viola- 
tion or healing, depending on one’s perspective. Think of a gynecological 
exam for a woman threatening abortion within the parlor and you have 
some idea of how a space can change according to the performance within 
it. The parlor was typically the room of display for the bourgeoisie, where 
codes of moral conduct were their strictest and items demonstrating 
affluence were exhibited (Clark 1986). A pelvic examination in the parlor 
transformed it into a kind of perverse salon for many carly opponents to 
direct examination. Physicians also used other rooms, such as the kitchen, 
but this did not lessen the impact of the affluent home as a site of medical 
investigation into reproduction, a part of prenatal space. 

As a counterpoint, traditional midwives did not produce the same reac- 
tions for at least two reasons. First, because they were women, the prur- 
ience of contact with the patient was not considered an issue. Advocates 
for women rather than men as midwives made the argument that women 
treating women was the appropriate practice and worked to provide mod- 
em medical education for female midwives (Donegan 1978; Wertz and 
Wertz 1989). Second, traditional midwives did not generally share the 
procedures of gynecologists and obstetricians until after the turn of the 
century, when midwifery began to be standardized. Nineteenth-century 
midwives generally were strongly opposed to invasive medical care or 
“meddlesome midwifery,’ most dramatically illustrated by the debates over 
the use of forceps and ergot in delivery. However, because midwives were 
educated in an ad hoc fashion (some by apprenticeship, some by atten- 
dance at a wide variety of schools), general comparisons of method in this 
time are difficult. Nonetheless, traditional midwives favored a communal 
and supportive role in health care; their diagnostic practices were broadly 
characterized by minimal interference (Geyer-Kordesch 1997, 903-4; see 
also Donegan 1978; Ulrich 1991). Indeed, a midwife’s presence was not 
considered a potential violation of decorum, and among the poor and 
working classes childbirth by midwife was a normal, shared event, with 
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friends and family often attending. Middle- and upper-class women, how- 
ever, gradually sought out gynecologists and obstetricians and avoided 
midwives for a variety of reasons (Donegan 1978; Starr 1982). Hence, a 
midwife attending complications in a bourgeois home may not have risked 
a sexual panic, but she may have evoked class anxiety, transgressing bound- 
aries of privilege. Paradoxically, the introduction of physicians, who 
brought status to bourgeois health care, also threatened the sanctity of its 
moral domesticity. 

In hospitals, clinical space changed rapidly at the end of the century, but 
sanitary observation rather than decorum was typically the concern (Starr 
1982; Rosenberg 1987). Poor women often had little choice but to submit 
to an exam in hospitals or schools, trading their bodies as sample cases for 
charity treatment (Rosenberg 1987, 57, 208; Wertz and Wertz 1989, 78). 
Further, examining an “unrefined” woman was not thought to damage her 
character irreparably, as it might for bourgeois women. Instances of direct 
examination increased, and clinics became spaces of exposure for women, 
making a newly medicalized, performative prenatal space far more com- 
mon for the lower classes. Partaking in the formation of this new space was 
a condition of treatment, in effect. Indeed, many early physicians gained 
the breadth of their experience in hospital settings, working on the poor.’° 
Ironically, the map of women’s bodies on which some had positioned the 
bourgeoisie’s reproductive undoing was largely surveyed on the bodies of 
the poor. The “speaking eye” of medicine established the prenatal as a site 
within a network of representational spaces, both in the homes of the well- 
to-do, with moderate success, and within the rapidly evolving hospital. 

On another level, one more comfortably at the center of studies of re- 
productive science, the increasingty complex map of women’s bodies was 
itself a representation of space (Lefebvre 1995). As a representation, the 
womb was open to many uses, including the articulation of reproductive 
health with state interest. The reification of populations, institutions, and 
territories in the female organs of generation made the womb a terminal 
for linking diverse areas of the social topography. The ciminalization of 
abortion was one of the first legislative successes won by the AMA, mark- 
ing a connection of law and medicine through the management of the 
womb. In medico-legal discourse, the womb was the representational 
ground of interconnection. For instance, in court cases prosecuting abor- 
tionists and their clients, medical testimony as to the forensic condition of 
the woman’s body was critical to the success of the prosecution. Proof that 


1$ For physicans who besed their concinsions on substantial clinical work, see Bedford 
1853; Gardner 1854; Whitehead 1854; Simpeon 1855; Sims 1866; Tilt 1881. 
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she had been treated by instruments or chemicals became a principal space 
of dispute, a place of practiced contestation. Juries occasionally needed to 
be educated as to the terrain of dispute, as in Scott y. People, wherein Free- 
man J. Scott appealed his conviction as an abortionist. In his case, the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois ruled that a lawyer could read from and show med- 
ical books to educate the jury about women’s bodies.’” In like fashion, 
women’s bodies became sites of legislative debate concerning abortion. In 
Ohio, Storer’s arguments about reproductive risk to the nation and scien- 
tific evidence about pregnancy were critical to the passage of antiabortion 
legislation.!* In both forums, the idea of “woman-as-womb,” with organs 
as pragmatic spaces for managing populations, punctuated the rhetoric of 
legal discourse. In the process, sharing a medically constituted environ- 
ment performatively articulated medical and legal institutions through pre- 
natal space. The womb was materialized as a “consubstantial” terminal, a 
discursive site founded on the shared substance of bodies. 


Concelving consent of the fetal public 

The womb and the public have been linked to one another since antiquity 
through understandings of conception that absent women from the pro- 
cess of genesis. One of the most common analogues likens the conception 
of a public body to the birth of a child, in both cases suppressing women’s 
presence. This is the discourse of “woman in absentia” that Newman re- 
marked, the second kind of spatial rhetoric that I have addressed. The com- 
parison unites issues of genesis, embodiment, and social space, frequently 
discussed in modern Western intellectual circles through the terms consent, 
body politic, and public sphere. The correlative biological terms are conception, 
fetus, and womb. The comparison speaks to a shared political biology that 
has informed efforts to reproduce the body politic and is an important part 
of a complex relationship of prenatal and public space as established 
through discourses on biology and through rhetorical deliberation in pub- 
lic. In this last section, I consider the performative grammar that spatially 


v 30 N.E. 329 (IL Sup. Ct. 1892). This was part of the nineteenth-century wrangle over 
womb in society, the introducnon of prenatal space into legal forums deserves separate recog- 
nition. See also Commonwealth r. Follansbes (155 Mass. 274 [Mass. Sup. Ct. 1891/92]); Com- 
meonwealth n. Blair (126 Mass. 40 [Mass. Sup. Cr. 1883]); Moesy r. State of Okno (17 Ohio 110 
[Ohio Sup, Ct. 1887}); People r. McGonggal (17 N.Y.S. 147 [N.Y Sup Ct 1891]); Propis r. 
Sessions (58 Mich. 594 [Mich. Sup. Ct. 1886]); State r. Leeper (22 Iowa 748 [Iowa Sup. Ct 
1887]); Stats v. Saith (53 Am Dec 578 [Me. Sup. Ct 1851]); Thomson 1851-52. 

u Ohio General Assembly 1867a, 1867b, 1867c; for an overvicw, see Mohr 1978, 
200-225. 
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organizes the rhetoric of woman in absentia, common to idealistic dis- 
courses of autogenesis, to show another way women’s bodies are aligned 
with social topography. Looking at the public sphere and the idealized fe- 
tus as normative symbols (rather than the discursive practices that produce 
such symbols), my question is, what kinds of generative theory rhetorically 
constitute such spaces? The answers are neoclassical autogenesis and the 
politics of pure, innocent ongins. 

The parallels between conceiving a body politic and a fetus are apparent 
when the model public sphere and the idealized image of a fetal individual 
are juxtaposed. Both the image of a lonely fetus in an empty space and that 
of a public sphere as a vacuous space represent the ideal of an innocent, 
rationally planned conception. Performatively, both embody a spatial rela- 
tionship wherein the context of conception (the scene) determines the 
inner qualities—the purity or perversity—of that body (the agent). Ac- 
cording to Burke (1969), this scene-agent grammar is a synecdochic kind 
of environmentalism in which the thing contained is constituted by its 
container; the being is a product of its environment. Hence, it is the shared 
order of conceptive space that unites the rhetorical symbolism of the ideal- 
ized fetus and the normative public sphere, not shared birthing setephors.'° 
Because Enlightenment theories of genesis inform this relationship, I first 
describe the space of Enlightened conception. Then I address the spatial 
configurations of the image of the ideal fetus and the public sphere. Finally, 
I specify how Enlightened conception connects the image of the fetus and 
the model of the public sphere in terms of their symbolism. 

Conceptive space partakes of an intellectual movement intent on the 
rational purging of deception, mysticism, and chaos from mental asd 
bodily conception (Stafford 1993). Premised on the fear that the purity of 
ideals was corrupted in the process of their materialization, Enlightenment 
rationalists worried about how to protect the sanctity of the ideal against 
debasement. For many early intellectuals the ideational was presumed to 
script the corporeal, as illustrated through two neoclassical principles of 
generation common to cighteenth-century discourse on philosophy, art, 
literature, and medicine.” One is a Neoplatonic ideal of self-creation, of 
being self-made from preformed, reasoned patterns that delineate future 


Tn fact, to look for metaphors as signs of spatial grammar would be to bark up the 
although metaphors are used to analyze spatial grammars. Hence, my metaphor of prenatal 
space is a descriptor for a particular spatial relationship within models of generation that need 
not be manifested by the language of biological pregnancy. 

æ By “rationalist,” I eai chose cise lbeceales pach ae Lebna who nied ieee 
rationality over the material world, as opposed to matertalists such as Hume or Diderot who 
challenged the rational ideal as paradigmatic or deterministic. 
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“spatial configurations” of matter in the physical world (Stafford 1993, 
235). During the Enlightenment, it was widely held that an ideational pro- 
totype specified the final manifestation of reality. For example, Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz ([1898] 1925) argued that each discrete thing must nec- 
essarily fashion itself, in essence be self-constituting, based on the potential 
that inheres in it,74 and Giambattista Vico, in The New Saence ([1774] 
1968), took the Neoplatonist position that all cultures have always unfold- 
ed according to certain universal, common ideals inherent to them. Like- 
wise, Johann Winckelmann (1972) took formalistic purity to its extreme 
in aesthetics, arguing that works of art were only manifestations of form 
realized effervescently in matter. In her recent Body Criticism, historian Bar- 
bara Maria Stafford documents in a grand sweep that rationalist philoso- 
phers, artists, writers, rhetoricians, and physicians of the Enlightenment 
assumed. Neoplatonic genesis: “The genealogy of emanations was based 
on a descent from subjects to predicates, principles to details, axioms to 
hypotheses, ideas to organisms” (1993, 235). 

The other neoclassical principle of generation resonates with Aristote- 
lian biology, which regarded the male seed as the source for the human 
body’s final pattern, the idea that would give form to the matter within the 
female. William Harvey, the influential physician and anatomist, advocated 
this view (see Stafford 1993, 240—45),* comparing the gray matter of the 
uterus to that of the brain and arguing that mental and carnal conceptions 
are both masculine functions, a perfect example of conflating the progeny 
of the mind and the womb. In a theme pervasive in Western culture, the 
plan by which reality unfolds was presumed to be contained within a mas- 
culinized creativity, and the matter on which the masculine plan is made 
legible was considered feminine. Further, all forms of Enlightenment ratio- 
nalists worried that undisciplined, irrational thought would warp concep- 
tion to create grotesque or monstrous things such as depraved philosophy, 
misconceived works of art, misanthropic bodies politic, or deformed chil- 
dren. The feminized material world aped the masculine ideal and ulti- 
mately was a distorted embodiment of pure forms, which made irrational- 


4) Leiborr’s philosophy was an attempt to find an alternative to the Cartesians on the one 
hand, especially Spinoza, who posited the unreality of the particular, and the Atomists on the 
other, who posited the foundational character of the parncular. He refers to the diverse things 
of the unrverse, those thar are proper to themselves and nothing elec, as monads that are 
fundamentally the spiritual or ideational potennal of that thing, thus establishing a relation 
not published until 1840, his Neoplatonic principle of autogenesis was clear in his early writ- 
ings, such as Ths Momadolggy (1925). 

a For more on Aristotelian and Platonic theories of generation and neoclassical versions 
thereof, see Lloyd 1983; Merchant 1983; Ingaray 1985; Laqueur 1990; Butler 1993; Schie- 
binger 1993; Braidotn 1994, 79-93. 
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ity a terrifying, warping force. The worry that strong impressions or shock 
would lead to deformed offspring was a staple of midwifery, for instance. 
Johann Caspar Lavater, who developed the art of physiognomy, believed 
that a grotesque soul produced unmistakable physical traces. Francisco de 
Goya represented the fear of unreason vividly in The Sleep of Reason Produces 
Monsters, an etching in which a shimbering man, head in arms, is swarmed 
by ghostly owls that flock from a shadowy background. The whole science 
of teratology, or the study of monstrosity, flourished during the Enlighten- 
ment.% As Stafford puts it, “Rules, logic, schemas were a sort of artistic 
birth control or science of the imagination, preventing the insemination 
of, and even aborting when necessary, faulty and deceptive conceptions” 
(1993, 236). 

This scene of conception, wherein monsters threaten to distort the ide- 
als of the generative act, is the epitome of the luminescent space valorized 
by the Enlightenment: a pure environment enabling pure conception. To 
achieve rationally pure generation, one needs a special space, a radiant 
sphere where no irrational threats can hide. It is a space predicated on “the 
ilfusion of transparency” that Henri Lefebvre describes in The Production 
of Space: 


Here space appears as luminous, as intelligible, as giving action free 
rein. What happens in space lends a miraculous quality to thought, 
which becomes incarnate by means of a desygn (in both senses of the 
word). The design serves as a mediator — itself of great fidelity — be- 
tween mental activity (invention) and social activity (realization); 
and it is deployed in space. The illusion of transparency goes hand in 
hand with a view of space as innocent, as free of traps and secret 
places. . . . Comprehension is thus supposed, without meeting insur- 
mountable obstacles, to conduct what is perceived, i.e., its object, 
from the shadow into the light. ... Hence a rough coincidence is 
assumed to exist between social space on the one hand and mental 
space — the (topological) space of thoughts and utterances—on the 
other. (1995, 27-28) 


> Lavater’s theory of reading character from physique is now infamous and can be under- 


H Stafford 1993, 237. For a more general discussion of the fear of monstrous conception 
at multiple levels, sce Douglas 1966, Kristeva 1982; Irigaray 1985; Braidotti 1994; Cohen 
1997. Roa Braidotti, Luce Ingaray, and Julia Knsteva deal specifically with a fear of a 
eS E L es ease 
Since at ela 
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The unfolding of a rational plan in the material world places trust in the 
compliant mutability of matter. A purely mental genealogy actualized 
through reason presumes the reversibility of thoughts and reality and, nec- 
essarily, a correspondence between rationality and social space. It is a lumi- 
nous space where nothing is hidden and the topography of the mind and 
society can be made one. More succinctly, neoclassical autogenesis requires 
a clean, innocent work area. It 1s the quintessential womb of reason where 
conception can avoid all misanthropy and disorder. 

The reiteration of this scene-agent ratio, with purified space breeding 
well-formed progeny, instantiates the configuration of neoclassical autogen- 
esis as the privileged order of conception. Employed within a rhetoric of era- 
sure, the feminine is eliminated as the context of masculinized ideation be- 
comes a void. To the extent that a discourse performatively embodies an 
innocent space as precursor for pure becoming, irrespective of the vernacular 
tropes of the discourse, that discourse relies on the grammar of neoclassical 
autogenesis and, potentially, a rhetoric of feminine purgation. Purified order 
feeds purgative symbolism. It punctuates valid consent in democratic theory 
and circumscribes the space where consent forms, the public sphere. It also 
circumscribes the vision of reproduction represented by the fetal individual. 
Proceeding from the fetal individual to the public sphere, I argue, this scene- 
agent grammar grounds the shared idealism of, and thus absents the femi- 
nine from, conception in the fetal icon and the normative public sphere. Fur- 
ther, with “woman in absentia,” the rhetoric of purified genesis is that entitle- 
ment is valid only when the context of conception, be it for fetal or public 
life, is devoid of femininity and hence innocent. 

The idyllic image of the fetus is organized by the model of pure, self- 
willed conception. The image is now familiar to all, a “pink disk” (Duden 
1993) that consists of a darkened or neutral background broken by the 
spherical border of the amniotic sac, occasionally with some placental mass 
attached or without any sac at all. The fetus rests serenely, alone, sometimes 
with its thumb in its mouth. As a photograph the image 1s often backlit to 
add a translucent, ethereal quality to the fetus, as in Nilsson’s 1965 Léfe 
magazine cover. As a sonogram, the fetus rests on its back within the 
grainy, triangular swath of sound waves. As a drawing one might see on a 
billboard, the ideal fetus typically mimics Nilsson’s images with amniotic 
sac and fetus represented in a simple outline. The woman’s belly is some- 
times drawn in as well. And, from time to time, the fetus appears utterly 
alone, as a sculpture or as a specimen in a jar.” The history of the indepen- 


=Z See Petchesky 1987; Stabile 1992; Duden 1993; Adams 1994; Newman 1996. The 
idea of the fetus as an independent person with rygtes is new, however (Addelson 1999; Casper 
1999; Duden 1999). 
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dent fetus as a form is extremely old, the earliest version of which Newman 
finds in Soranus’s second-century text Gynecia (1996, 27). In the modern 
era, she observes, “the autonomous human child represented in midwifery 
manuals, obstetrical atlases, anatomical sculpture, modern medical diction- 
aries, and new medical specialties is independent of the woman's body, 
whole and undivided, always male, and virtually never dissected, opened, 
wounded, or permeable; it is the image per excellence of nghts-bearing En- 
lightenment man ferociously rendered in the fabled state of nature” (67). 
Nor is the symbolic encomium to the individual merely happenstance; 
rather, the concept of the individual “was in fact the initial phase of the 
reductionist project” valorized by Descartes (68). The independent fetus 
has been visually intelligible as the individual precisely because its represen- 
tation has been underpirded by the visual schemes of individualism. 

Scholarship on fetal imaging has emphasized the effect of feminine era- 
sure and the history of modes of visualization.” There are ample resources 
for an analysis of the kind outlined in the previous section, asking how 
xray and sonogram practices are involved in positioning women’s bodies 
in relation to the social topography. However, it is important to leave 
modes of visualization behind for a moment and look to the image itself 
to understand the normative symbolism of an idealized generative space. 
The spatial rhetoric of the void surrounding the fetus is the synecdochic 
relation of a pure environment to entitlement. To that extent, Lefebvre’s 
illusion of transparency is certainly in operation in the ideal fetal image. 
Whereas Lefebvre talks about mental space unfolding perfectly onto the 
social, here we have biological space overlying the social. The design of 
human life is “deployed” in a voided space that is free of “traps” and “secret 
places” and symbolizes the individual’s political right to exist as an individ- 
ual. But mental work that is behind this conception is simply excised by 
the void, and, in the process, the fetus’s existence is purified. The illusion 
of transparency is an effect of purification because when the conditions 
that might corrupt human design are absented, the individual becomes 
transcendent and ideal. The womb is purified by erasure of the woman, as 
well as the doctor, family, community, and so forth. The erasure involves 
the removal of the other life or lives involved in this fetal life, the formative 
conditions of being. Transparency is the residual confirmation of pure, ra- 
tional conception. 

Consequently, there is almost never a reference to individual acts of con- 
ception because this normative image of life is presumably uncontested 
and desired. For example, we do not see captions that indicate an un- 
wanted violation, such as “children of incest are still children” Indeed, the 


% See Duden 1993; Adams 1994; Newman 1996, Addelson 1999; Michaels 1999. 
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most frequent exceptions to pro-life principles, rape and incest, imply that 
contested or impure origins are not valid. In educational discourse, too, 
the environment surrounding conception is purified. Like many school 
texts, Nilssons 1984 Nove program The Mirade of Life naturalizes fertili- 
zation as a process involving no decisions, no conflicts, and almost no 
people. Only organs and cells are involved in conception, and courtship is 
mystified as unknowable and driven by hormones. The pure space imag- 
ined in the image of the ideal fetus is echoed by the austerity of sex practices 
that remove culture from reproduction in favor of a kind of innocent envi- 
ronmentalism (see also Martin 1991; Stormer 1997). In Burke’s terms, by 
purifying the scene of conception, the agent conceived 1s similarly purified, 
made merely a container for the thing contained. Ironically, the false natu- 
ralism that purifies the fetal image renders biological space unbiological 
and purely ideational — the entitled Man alone and in command of his en- 
vironment, even in conception. 

Nor is the symbolism constituted simply by the void; the cherubic qual- 
ities of the fetus also contribute to the purity, as befits a synecdoche. The 
qualities of an environment are intuited from qualities of its inhabitants. 
We do not see images of blastocysts or piglike fetuses, nor do we sec mal- 
formed fetuses held up as emblems of the individual. Abnormal fetuses are 
masked, as are the painful debates over carrying them to term. We usually 
see a perfect, baby-like fetus of several months (Adams 1994; Newman 
1996). A mangled fetus is depicted only when shock value is desired and 
when the message is, in effect, “see perfect innocence ruined.” We are asked 
to want the ideal fetus, to want the purity it represents. In fact, the fetus is 
presented as wanting itself by virtue of its silent claim on a right to life. 
More than that, we are to revere and respect its life and its consequent right 
to control its environment. The power of self-creation and entitlement lies 
in this mystified purity, a form of biopolitical immaculate conception. 

Fetal images’ claims of self-evident sovereignty at conception are parallel 
to those manifested by an ideal public sphere, indicating that the two con- 
figurations share a political subtext of legitimation at the moment of con- 
ception. The performative grammar of neoclassical autogenesis 1s orga- 
nized around the moment of creation such that pure generative space and 
entitement become one in the moment of coming-into-being. To under- 
stand fully how neoclassical autogenesis embodies entitlement through 
self-conception one needs to think through the parallel of conception in 
the public sphere: consent. To begin with, how does consent parallel con- 
ception in democratic theory? In her excellent scholarship on the gendered 
parameters of liberal democracy, Carole Pateman argues that consent has 
led a troubled life (1989; see also [1979] 1985, 1988). Based on a careful 
reading of contract theorists and their commentators, she finds that a 
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Lockean view of tacit consent has seemed to satisfy most political theorists 
and that unless there is some explicit rejection or incitement to reject the 
social contract, it is presumed to be passed along from generation to gener- 
ation. This vitiates any value of consent except as a hypothetical construct, 
presumably given for the idea of a contractual democracy to be preserved. 
So there remains the problem of garnering consent and defining the limits 
of contractual democracy: “Consent is central to liberal democracy because 
it 1s essential to maintain individual freedom and equality; but it is a prob- 
lem for liberal democracy because individual freedom and equality is also 
a precondition of the practice of consent” (Pateman 1989, 83). As a result, 
it is difficult to answer such simple questions as “Why is consent impor- 
tant?” or “Is genuine consent possible?” (paraphrase of Pateman 1989, 71). 
A textbook answer to the first question might be that consent serves to 
ratify the social contract. But that does not address the political biology 
that infuses democratic theory and leaves the genesis of consent within the 
polity unremarked. A more precise answer that acknowledges the genera- 
tive model of democratic ideals might be that consent is the moment of 
conception of the body politic. As Pateman argues, “the social contract is 
the point of origin, or birth, of civil society” and “the birth’ of the civil 
body politic. . . is an act of reason” (1989, 45-46). In the ideal, consent 
is the theoretical mechanism whereby the body politic is presumably self- 
born from its own collective mind, a rational conception of a purely men- 
tal genealogy. 

The question of whether consent is really possible invites another ques- 
tion— “And then what happens?” — which poses great difficulty for demo- 
cratic theory. How does consent function in everyday life, and how does 
the formation of consent manage to pass the social contract from gen- 
eration to generation? Enter the ideal public sphere. Jürgen Habermas’s 
project of “rehabilitating” a freely engaged public use of reason can be 
understood as an attempt to explain and purify the continual rebirth of the 
social contract, the conditions for forming consent that do not breach the 
contract of free, equal, and voluntary participation. Ideally, free and equal 
individuals would engage in communicative action by following proce- 
dures to ensure a purely rational consensus, ostensibly within a universal 
audience (Habermas 1981, 26; McCarthy 1992, 65).78 Habermas’s model 


7 Pateman is arguing that a birth of reason differs from biological conception at this 
point, an argument I reverse by shifting the point of comparison to generative spece rather 
than metaphorical dynamics. I have taken libernes with her prose to separate the two poimts, 
but only for structural reasons, not in an effort to avoid the context of her argument. 

* I am interested not in joinmg the cntique of actually existing democracy, as Nancy 
Prascr (1992, 1995) aptty bas labeled the project of revising the concept of the public sphere, 
but in exposing a theory of social space, discourse, and political biology. 
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is similar to Rawls’s (1973) Original Position, wherein a purified state of 
sufficient knowledge prevails to allow for a rationally planned life, without 
ulterior motives or asymmetrical power relationships. Habermas’s model 
endeavors to replicate the hypothetical conditions of an original consent 
in order to protect consent via a mutually derived consensus. The public 
sphere takes the form of prenatal space presumed within neoclassical auto- 
genesis in that it functions as “an organ for the self-articulation of civil 
society” (1989, 74). I do not mean that Habermas uses the language of a 
“rational womb” but that his ideal embodies the spatial model of purified 
self-creation. 

In that regard, the space of the public sphere is telling in that it connotes 
a geometry of consent. The illusion of transparency that defines the ideal 
public sphere is imagined through adherence to abstract norms of argu- 
ment that assume the complete fidelity of language to intention, of the 
better argument to reality, and of rationality to the better argument (Ale- 
jandro 1993, 188-90). As Habermas says, it is where “private people come 
together as a public . . . to debate the general rules governing the relations 
in the basically privatized but publicly relevant sphere of commodity ex- 
change and social labor” but under the limitations of normative reason 
and the linguistic competence to actualize those norms (1989, 27; see also 
1981, 8-42, 98-101, 319-37). It is a design that conducts rhetorical in- 
vention into social reality without distortion, a space of “zero-degree” cul- 
ture, so to speak. Social space, then, forms according to the relative purity 
of rational space (Benhabib 1992, 87-93; Fraser 1992, 118-19). That is 
the normative goal of Habermas’s public sphere, wherein the principles of 
better argument function as an index of distorted social formation.” With 
rational argument as the measure of “real” consent (the desired outcome 
of Habermas’s process of legitimation), the well-conceived public is judged 
against less perfect and debased forms. In response to many of his critics, 
Habermas makes the point clearly: “This is why the ‘politically public 
sphere’ is appropriate as the quintessential concept denoting all those con- 
ditions of communication under which there can come ito being a discur- 
sive formation of opinion and will on the part of a public composed of the 
citizens of the state. This is why it is suitable as the fundamental concept 
of a theory of democracy whose intent is normative” (1992, 446, emphasis 
added; see also 1989, 222-35). Like a formal geometry, the public sphere 
contains the normative parameters of its formation and the formation of 
the public within it. The thesis of a decline in public discourse, of the mal- 
formation of the social space of consent, presumes that the rational contra- 


» Eley 1992; Schudson 1992; Alejandro 1993; Pusfield 1997. 
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ceptive of argument has failed and that grotesque distortions of the public 
have emerged. The normative public sphere (as distinct from historical 
ones) is a form of birth control for the body politic, an unobstructed emp- 
tiness that guarantees the validity of consent/conception within it. Gram- 
matically, it is the synecdoche of a pure polity (agent) in a rational womb 
(scene). From this perspective, the Habermasian public sphere participates 
in the Enlightenment project of producing a well-born—that is self- 
born — body politic, purified of monstrous conceptions (Alejandro 1993; 
Fleming 1997). The final pages of Habermas's essay “Further Reflections 
on the Public Sphere” (1992) demonstrate this well, as he reasserts that the 
public sphere holds rational, normative potential for reforming an overly 
mediatized, distorted public discourse and thus transmuting public culture 
into a preformed ideal. 

The act of conception presumed by the image of the fetal individual 
parallels that within the model of pure, public self-birth because they share 
an autogenerative principle: the right to self-conception requires orderly 
and innocent space, which correlates with the exclusion of women. As it 
relates to the “biology” of democratic theory, the history of contract theo- 
ries and of the public sphere has been one of a fraternal order. Pateman has 
detailed the masculine exclusivity of the body politic, which has long been 
understood by feminists, at least since Mary Wollstonecrafts 1792 Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Woman.” Within the trinity of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, Pateman explains that the fraternity aspect of contract theory has 
been all but overlooked. Upon consideration, the apparent overthrow of 
father-right accomplished in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
not whole.®? Contrary to the universalist mythology of contract theory, the 
great architects of the contract literally understood it as a brotherhood of 
individuals whose self-sovereignty was embodied in their sex if not their 
social position (Pateman 1988, 1989). The practice of talking in abstract 
principles disembodies the material conditions of the individual’s gendered 
identity (1985). Discussions of women’s lack of political merit, the preser- 
vation of husbands’ conjugal rights to women as property, and the denial 
of property rights to women in the writings of Locke or Rousseau, for 
instance, effectively transferred the rights of men over women from pa- 
triarchy to civil contractualism.™ “Women are excluded from the status of 


© Pateman 1985, 1988, 1989; sce also Fraser 1992; Griffin 1996. 

n Refuting Robert Filmer’s defense of father-nght in his Patrierche (Locke 1947), Pate- 
man (1988) credits Locke's acquittal of contractual government and individualism in 1680 
(Locke 1947). 

n See Locke 1947, especially his discussion of conyugal socicty and Adam's sovereignty. 
See also Rousseau 1963, 1968. 
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free and equal individuals,” Pateman explains, “because they lack the capac- 
ities to undergo that remarkable change that, Rousseau tells us, occurs in 
men when civil society and Justice as a rule of conduct’ are created” (1988, 
101). Similarly, Habermas’s theory of the public sphere replicates the patri- 
archal exclusion of women by assuming a male head of household as the 
public individual and bracketing issues of gender and familial relations 
from the public sphere.” Ideally, the body politic takes shape with women, 
and even feminine presuppositions, in absentia, in order to prevent 
musconception.* 

Likewise, obstetrical discourse on birthing and antiabortion rhetoric 
present the fetal individual as if formed on its own, like a self-conceiving 
body politic. In common obstetrical manuals, the fetus struggles to birth 
itself (Martin 1987; Treichler 1990). Consistent with the description of 
women's bodies as passive in fertilization and gestation, parturition, too, 
is often talked about as the action of others. This absence of the woman in 
images of the fetal individual, repeated in medical language about repro- 
duction generally, creates the condition of reproductive ownership that un- 
derlies right-to-life claims for the fetus. The image of the solitary, perfect 
fetus signifies laconically that its life is its own. Thus, because conception 
begets life, the fetus’s conception is its own, which is why it cannot be 
negated. The womarrs absence from the image of a fetus also erases the 
question of her consent to the pregnancy. Instead, the fetus is presented as 
having consented to its own conception, a necessary assumption for it to 
have proprietary claim to its prenatal life; its creation appears as an act of 
will that cannot be contravened. To the extent that they share neoclassical 
autogenesis as a warrant for their professed stake in self-ownership, the 
idealized fetal individual in the center of a vacuous generative space and 
the public sphere, with the body politic that forms in it, are analogous. 
Performatively, both the public sphere and the image of an autonomous 
fetus embody the same generative logic in a spatial model. 

The connection between the ideal fetus within a vacuous womb and the 
ideal public sphere explains some of the normative power of cach. The 
counterpart of the public fetus is the fetal public. The two are joined by puri- 


s Habermas (1992) later acknowledged this problem, citing Pateman’s argument. None- 
theless, as Mane Fleming (1997) argues, even in hus later modifications of social architecture 
and public formation (system, lifeworld, and communicative action) be continues to ignore 
gender and to argue, implicitly and explicitly, that such concerns are not proper to the proce- 
dural study of a rahoaally matenalrred socicty. 

H As with the paradox of gender that Irigaray (1985) notes in Plato’s philosophy, demo- 
cratic theonsts’ positing of the exclusion of the feminine as a fondamental condition of de- 
mocracy makes gender a formative condrion of democratic discourse. 
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fied generation, a rhetoric that merges the conceptive spaces of the womb 
and of society through the removal of women. The purity of the body 
politic conceived in such an environment achieves the purity of the fetus 
conceived in the womb, and, conversely, the right to life of the fetus 
achieves the entitlement of the life of the public. And, because all contra- 
ceptive work has been done prior to the act of conception as signaled by 
the transparency of conceptive space, innocence becomes the shared trait 
of validity for theories of consent/conception. A rhetoric of innocent gen- 
eration with woman in absentia is an act of antifeminine purification. 
Hence, many scholars, particularly Alice Adams (1994), Newman (1996), 
and Mary Poovey (1992), argue that the status of the fetus and the mother 
18 not just a problem of rights for certain classes of beings; it is a problem 
for the system of rights as it is currently understood. 


Condusion 
I began this essay with the question, “How are women’s bodies articulated 
spatially with the general social topography?” The illustrations I have pre- 
sented on the rhetorics of “woman-as-womb” and “woman in absentia” 
demonstrate some possible answers. Through discourse on abortion in the 
United States, women’s bodies have become scenes of national biopolitics. 
In the nineteenth century, the womb was articulated through a complex 
grammar of individual and social life, giving order and body to a medical 
rhetoric of racial regeneration. One can pursue a similar analysis of spatial 
networks in the contemporary period, exploring how prenatal space is per- 
formed today or whether midwives provide alternative forms of prenatal 
space, for instance. In terms of an autogenerative space shared by certain 
political and biomedical discourses, the “womb” has been symbolized 
through the grammar of pure, self-authorized conception, an absence nec- 
essary for innocence. This has given order and body to a rhetoric of erasure 
commonly noted by feminists in the birth of both fetal and public life. One 
can pursue other kinds of normative symbolism, ways in which self-genesis 
is or has been deployed, such as in discourse on genetics or in the linking 
of whiteness, purity, and valid entitlement in the fetal icon.™ 

In addition to what they explain about the spatial consequences of 
different discourses on abortion, these rhetorical studies also illustrate 
more general features of prenatal space. First, it is useful to think of prena- 

= Although not specific to the spatial rhetoric of racial purity, see Mason 1999, 2000. 


There are also many other kinds of relevant rhetoric that I have not touched on here, such as 
the geography of travel thar marks Nilssan’s discourse and that Sarah Jam (1998) critiques. 
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tal space as a terminal for divergent institutions of private and public do- 
mains to articulate their common interests, rather than as exclusively public 
or private. As a location involved in ordering culture, the womb connects 
the institutions of the family, medicine, law, religion, and politics in the 
generation of authoritative discourse on life and its appropriate manage- 
ment. This function is usually discussed in terms of women’s bodies be- 
coming public venues, but that is not quite what I mean. As the space 
for constituting prenatal life, the womb is a crossroads for institutional 
discourses that are directed toward managing that life, and the relation- 
ships of these institutions, to each other and to individuals, can be under- 
stood by their connection through prenatal space. Whereas Foucault pos- 
ited the arrangement of bodies within normalizing institutions, one can 
reverse his thinking to perceive the arrangement of institutions through 
normalized bodies. In an age of biopolitics, prenatal space is a point of 
articulation for divergent interests in “life” with biomedical nomenclature, 
practices, and imagery in the privileged position of embodying the com- 
monplace of life in the womb. 

Second, the scope of prenatal space can vary widely rather than being 
limited to a singular physical location. Prenatal space can subsume and be 
subsumed by public space. Considered as a corporate entity, the reproduc- 
tive capacity of the white middle class can encompass all of a society as its 
matrix. Or the public can be swallowed by the idealized vision of the fetus 
in an abstract, pure space. Conversely, the public can contain the individual 
womb of a woman on trial or in the public eye. Or each woman’s body 
can be contained within the body politics “womb,” thereby justifying in- 
tervention. There is a malleability of prenatal space, the scene of the corpo- 
real body and the scene of the collective body, equally capable of containing 
the reproductive action of the other. The grand form, wherein the prenatal 
contains the public, is frequently used to inspire awe and respect, I have 
observed. Its diminished form, the public containing the prenatal, is often 
used to exercise control over reproductive capacity. 

__-- Asa critical concept, prenatal space does not refer to the womb in a 
strictly corporeal sense but to a layered set of practices and symbols that 
create a space that is at once physical and imagined. It is not stable or given 
but forms and reforms performatively according to discursive practice. It 
forms in a courtroom when medical texts are used to educate a jury. It 
forms on the floor of the Senate when videotapes of late-term abortions 
are shown. It forms when images of fetuses are used to represent humanity 
or individualism, or as the condensation of a specific collective. Prenatal 


space has become part of the cultural landscape. Diversely performed ac- 
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cording to historical patterns of citation and transformation, those patterns 
can be understood as unique rhetorics that embody and arrange personal 
and institutional “life.” 


Communication and Journalism Department 
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Heidi Tinsman 


Reviving Feminist Materialism: 
Gender and Neolliberalism In Pinochet's Chile 


or more than two decades, feminist activists and academics have in- 
sisted that capitalism’s changing global investment strategies and soar- 
ing profits have relied heavily on exploiting poor women from so-called 
third-world nations with authoritanan governments and ghastly human 
nghts records. Women have assembled RCA radios in Marcos’s Philip- 
pines; stitched Rawley baseballs in the Duvaliers’ Haiti; made Nike tennis 
shoes 1n Suharto’s Indonesia; and sewn GAP t-shirts under Guatemala’s 
military dictatorships. In the 1970s and early 1980s, pathbreaking scholars 
such as June Nash, María Patricia Ferndndez-Kelly, Eleanor Leacock, and 
Helen Safa argued that these arrangements constituted a new international 
sexual division of labor in which capitalism profited from a new form of 
imperialism (the multinational corporation’s mobility across borders) and 
from sexism (widely held notions about female docility and the appropri- 
ateness of paying women less than men) (Nash and Safa 1976; Nash and 
Fernandez-Kelly 1983; Leacock and Safa 1986). Scholars such as Lourdes 
Benerfa and Martha Roldán (1987) added to this thesis by stressing the 
importance of poor womenrrs family-based labor, both unpaid domestic 
work and underpaid piece-rate contracts filled at home. More recently, 
feminists such as Cynthia Enloe (1990) have emphasized international cap- 
italism’s dependence on militarism, racism, and sexual commerce. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, rural Chile grimly exemplified all of the dynam- 
ics so powerfully denounced by feminists.! Under a military dictatorship 


Versions of this artick were presented as conference papers and lectures at the Latin Amer- 
ican Studies Association in 1997, Ohio State University in 1997, Yale University in 1998, 
and the American Historical Association in 2000. I would like to thank Emilia da Costa, 
John French, Elizabeth Hutchison, Daniel James, Gil Joseph, Thomas Kinbock, Cathenne 
LeGrand, David Montgomery, Kann Rosemblatt, Sandhya Shukla, Peter Winn, and the 
anonymous reviewers at Sigas for their comments and suggestions. I am also grateful to 
and women’s work inchides Tinker and Bramsen 1976; Elson and Pearson 1981; Lim 1983, 
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headed by General Augusto Pinochet (1973-90), tens of thousands of 
campesina peasant women became temporary wage workers (temporeras) 
in a highly profitable fruit-export industry with abominable labor condi- 
tions. The authoritarian Chile pioneered the application of radical free- 
market policies to which many poor nations would be forced to capitulate 
in the 1990s, and the transformation of gender and labor relations in the 
Chilean countryside anticipated many of the changes currently being scru- 
tinized elsewhere in Latin America and in Asia. Although Chile’ dictator- 
ship ended in 1990, its legacy hangs heavy in the air, and as Chile prepares 
to become the next North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
member, its agricultural prowess still rests mightily on the exploitation of 
women. As such, Chile offers a critical opportunity to revisit what is politi- 
cally and intellectually at stake in debates about gender and neoliberal 
capitalism. 

Chile’s story has a familiar ring for those now accustomed to themes of 
privatization and global integration. Starting in the mid-1970s, while 
most developing nations were pursuing semiprotected and state-managed 
growth, Pinochet’s junta aggressively courted foreign investment and 
slashed tariffs. In the countryside, this transformed a mixed economy of 
private haciendas, state-managed farms, and peasant holdings that once 
produced grain for domestic consumption into a high-tech agribusiness 
that exported grapes and peaches to the North Atlantic and Japan. Em- 
ployers such as Dole and Standard Fruit joined new Chilean companies in 
recruiting masses of female laborers for orchard work and fruit-packaging 
jobs, to which women’s supposedly nimble fingers and even temperaments 
were thought to be particularly well suited. Temporeras worked up to six- 
teen hours a day for miserable piece-rates, endured abuse by supervisors, 
and survived seasonal unemployment through prostitution. Extreme eco- 
nomic vulnerability and the regime’s brutal repression against all organized 
opposition militated heavily against protest. 

Yet not all changes for rural women during Chile’s dictatorship amounted 
to exploitation. Between 1973 and 1990, women fruit workers also came 
to have significantly more agency within their local communities and, in 
particular, a much improved relationship to male authority within the fam- 
ily. Women’s wage work as temporeras and the very structure of the fruit 
industry lessened women’s material and social dependence on men. They 
gave women greater bargaining power in their relationship to male family 


1990; Abraham-Van der Mark 1983; Enloe 1983; Arizpe and Aranda 1986; Safa 1983, 
1986; Deere and León 1987; Ong 1987; Ru and Tiano 1987; Khosrow 1990; Valdés 
1991, 1992; Elson 1992; Safa and Antrobus 1992; end Tiano 1986, 1994. 
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members, more respect for the contributions they made to household 
maintenance, and, in many cases, the ability to leave (or threaten to leave) 
abusive situations. Women also assumed unprecedented leadership in ac- 
tivist struggles against individual employers and the military regime as a 
whole, Rural women denounced the dictatorship’s economic model and 
human rights abuses and were at the forefront of reviving and reshaping 
the agenda of the rural labor movement. In the last years of authoritarian 
rule in the late 1980s, a vocal minority of women came to insist that a 
successful democratic transition required economic justice and gender 
equality. 

What are we to make of this? Were authoritarianism and neoliberal capi- 
talism good or bad for Chilean women? In this essay, I claim that these 
questions frame most debates about women and late twentieth-century 
capitalist expansion. I argue that this framework is insufficient and prob- 
lematic.? Using the case of Chilean fruit workers as an example, I maintain 
that the paradigm has forced many feminist scholars and activists to choose 
Between emphasizing women’s exploitation and exploring concrete chal- 
lenges to male dominance. I begin by discussing how a false dichotomy 
between exploitation and agency or resistance arises from and reinforces 
several theoretical and political problems. Drawing on some longstanding 
feminist ideas that have been surprisingly absent from discussions about 
women and recent capitalist expansion, I propose an alternative feminist 
materialist analysis that insists on the importance of grasping the simulta- 
neity of gender exploitation and erosions of patriarchy without mechani- 
cally attributing one to the other. As an example of how such an analysis 
might be done, I devote the remainder of the essay to discussing my own 
research on one of Chile’s most important fruit-producing regions, the 
Central Valley province of Aconcagua. I argue that the processes that 
brought rural women into the workforce during military rule involved both 
new forms of labor exploitation, political repression, and personal suffering 
and the erosion of male dominance, an increase in women’s political 
agency, and the emergence of gender equality as an ideal. 


2 Other scholars have offered critiques of the research paradigms for considermg women’s 
work in export-processing zones, including the tendency to stress the overwhelmmgly nega- 
tive aspects of such employment and to ignore women’s agency (Lim 1990; Tiano 1994), 
Such scholars have pointed to the persistence of two dominant models (one that emphasizes 
thon) and have criticrzed each for being too extreme in its depichons, This article builds on, 
but also challenges, prior critiques by arguing that the fundamenml problem is researchers’ 
acceptance of epistemological dichotomies between exploitation and emancipation, subord:- 
nation and agency. 
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The tragedy of suffering women: A critique of paradigms 

As is the case with much of the literature on contemporary Latin American 
and Asian textile industries, most writing about women fruit workers dur- 
ing Chile’s dicatatorship has been solidly within the tradition of exposing 
and condemning exploitation. And with good reason. Similar to the ways 
women were incorporated into export-processing zones in Guatemala and 
the Philippines, rural Chilean women became fruit workers with the ad- 
vent of authoritarianism and their country’s aggressive courtship of in- 
ternational capital. In 1973, the Chilean military violently overthrew the 
elected socialist Popular Unity government of Salvador Allende. One of 
the first steps of the new government was to terminate a decade-old agrar- 
ian reform that had redistributed almost half of Chile’s agricultural land 
to the nation’s campesino peasants.’ In place of agrarian reform, the junta 
stressed privatizing communal land and replacing peasant holdings with 
middle- and large-scale producers capable of providing a lucrative cash 
crop for export. Assaults on peasant land by governments eager to develop 
exports also characterized much of the rest of Latin America, as well as 
Asia and Africa. However, the speed of land tenure changes in Chile, com- 
bined with the fact that the redistribution of land preceding those changes 
had been particularly extensive, made the shift particularly dramatic. By 
1980, Chile’s fruit-producing region closely resembled California’s Napa 
Valley in its level of technology and methods of agribusiness management. 
By 1987, Chile’s international sales of grapes, apples, and peaches grossed 
almost a half billion dollars.* The Wall Street Journal hailed the fruit indus- 
try as proof of Chile’s economic miracle and as a model for third-world 
countries aspiring to join the first world. 

However, as scholars and activists were quick to point out, for Chile’s 
rural laborers, such changes were miserable, not miraculous. As has been 
true of numerous agrarian export economies throughout the world, Chile’s 
fruit industry resulted in the expulsion of peasant campesino families from 
their traditional residences and subsistence plots, stripping them of access 
to land and hastening their dependence on wage labor.’ New forms of 


? The agrarian reform was begun in earnest in 1964 by the Christian Democratic govern- 
ment preceding Allende. Between 1964 and 1973, the Chilean state expropriated 9,861,516 
hectares of land, by far the largest proportion of land involved in any agrarian reform under- 
taken by a democratically elected government in the absence of armed revolution (Tinsman 
1996). 

4 There 1s a substantial lterature on the umpact of military rule and neoliberal economic 
policy on the Chilean countryside. Mayor works incnde Crispi 1981; Jarvis 1985; Sacz 1986; 
Cruz and Lewa 1987; Falabella 1988; Gómez and Echenique 1988; Gómez 1989; Rodri- 
guez and Venegas 1989; Kay and Silva 1992; and Venegas 1992. 

® Franke and Chasin 1980; Cambranes 1985; Grindel 1986; Williams 1986; and Gould 
1990. 
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rural poverty emerged as campesinos built makeshift squatter settlements, 
without potable water or electricity, on the hills that peered over into the 
recently privatized and fenced orchards (Cruz and Leiva 1987). Agricul- 
tural work became highly insecure as the permanent work that campesinos 
had formerly enjoyed on state-managed farms and cooperatives gave way 
to seasonal jobs lasting only three to six months. Wages plummeted to 
$1.00 a day, well below the military's own minimum wage.° 

Worker compliance with all of these arrangements was ensured through 
repression of the rural labor movement. A labor code instituted in 1979 
officially eradicated most of the political leverage the Chilean working 
classes had won since the 1920s.” In the countryside, it strangled the rural 
Organizing efforts begun under the agrarian reform, which had unionized 
more than a quarter of a million campesinos by 1973.3 The new legislation 
sO greatly restricted organizing requirements and labor actions that it 
effectively made campesino unions illegal.” This marked a return to the 


* During the 1980s, temporeros/as “earned between one and four U.S.” dollars daily. The 
earning power of temporeros and temporeras is greatly debated given the fact that most 
women and some men cared piece-rate and employers did not pay (or divulge the amount 
of) standard wages. However, most investigators and all campesino labor confederations ar- 
gue that temporeros/as earned only slightly above the official minnmum monthly wage. Since 
between three and six months annually, both men and women faced chronic unemployment 
that pulled the annual value of thar wages below that of the annual minimum wage (Estadists- 
cas Laborales (Santiago: Instituto Nacional de Estadísticas (INE), 1982 and 1985]). 

7 The 1979 Plan Laboral dealt a devastating blow to all unions, but particularly to rural 
unions. In sharp contrast to the labor law of the 1960s that had been established to encourage 
practically impossible, Under the 1979 plan, collective bargamung could be conducted only 
on the basis of the enterprise, not on the basis of the comune (county) or across industry 
untoos. Most devastating, unions had to have a minimum of twenty-five permanent workers. 
Temporary workers could not form unions by themselves and could be represented in collec- 
workers. Union members lost the right to canvass in the workplace and protection from ar- 
bitrary firmgs, and they were explicitly forbidden to participate in “unpamotc” or “subver- 
sive” actrvities. The 1979 plan made it legal for employers to hire replacements for striking 
workers, and strikes were limited to a maximum of sixty days (Ruiz-Tagle, nd.). 

" In 1962, the oomber of unionized rural workers in Chile was less than two thousand. 
Between 1967 and 1968, the number of rural union members registered at the Ministry of 
Labor jumped to 76,000, and by early 1973, that number had soared to over 225,000. For 
statistics on rural labor organing between 1960 and 1973, see Salmas 1985. For a history 
of the rural labor movement during the 1960s and early 1970s, sce Affonso et al. 1970; 
Loveman 1976; and Tinsman 1996. 

°? Under the new legislation, only permanent workers could form unions, thereby ex- 
cluding almost four-fifths of all frm workers, who were temporary. Employers were legally 
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pre—-agrarian reform days when great landowners had enjoyed almost com- 
plete jurisdiction over laborers. It also placed Chile in the company of the 
United States and South Africa, countries that had long denied rural work- 
ers the right to unionize (Galarza 1964, 1977; McWilliams 1971; Wells 
1996). 

Far more important than the legal measures, however, was the military- 
enforced worker compliance through fear. Not unlike the Guatemalan 
state’s bloody assault on indigenous farmers between 1954 and 1990 or 
the complicity of police with vigilante violence against black laborers in 
the U.S. South, state-sanctioned terror was central to the expansion and 
profitability of Chilean agribusiness. Throughout the dictatorship, thou- 
sands of labor leaders and political activists, many of them campesinos, 
were disappeared.!° The junta outlawed left-wing unions and political 
parties, branding them treasonous enemies of the nation, and took over 
neighborhood associations, women’s organizations, and youth clubs, often 
imprisoning and torturing former leaders. School curricula were over- 
hauled to instruct students on the evils of marxism and the glories of 
Chile’s armed forces, night curfews were enforced, and official permits 
were required for public meetings. Police and army officials regularly 
toured orchards and fruit-packing plants and raced military jeeps up and 
down country roads, firing machine guns. 

Studies of rural women have been central to analyzing and representing 
the dire circumstances of dictatorship. Scholars who labored in Chilean 
think tanks and nonprofit organizations throughout the years of military 
rule were the first to point out the connections between Chilean agricul- 
ture’s astounding new profitability and the exploitation of women. Com- 
ing to conclusions similar to those of scholars studying capitalism’s impact 
on peasants in Central America and the Andes (Mallon 1983; Grindel 
1986; Williams 1986), social scientists such as Maria Elena Cruz, Sergio 
Gómez, Jorge Echenique, and Cristóbal Kay, and others argued that Chile’s 
fruit industry relied on campesinos loss of land and dependence on wages, 
both of which forced unprecedented numbers of campesina peasant 
women into the labor force.!! Scholars such as Daniel Rodriguez, Syivia 


allowed to fire workers for organining on industry premises and to replace stnking workers. 
No strike could last more than sixty days or take place during planting or harvesting season, 
and collective bargaining itself was restricted to indrvidnal factories (Salinas 1985). 

18 The Chilean government's official truth and reconciliation committee placed the num- 
ber of disappeared at over three thousand, however, Church and human rights advocates 
estimate that the number ıs far higher, between ten thousand and fifteen thousand (Winn 
1986). 

u Cospi 1981; Jarvis 1985; Cruz and Lema 1987; Gómez and Echenique 1988; Gómez 
1989; and Kay and Silva 1992. 
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Venegas, Ximena Valdés, and Gonzalo Falabella added to this thesis by 
providing detailed documentation and descriptions of women’s work.” 
Like other writers on women’s wage labor, they asserted that the high sea- 
sonal demand for female workers flowed from ideas about women being 
particularly adept at detail work and notions that women were more man- 
ageable than male migrants from other parts of the country. All agreed that 
the speed and extent of women’s employment was unprecedented: whereas 
women had made up less than 10 percent of the wage-carning agricultural 
labor force in the 1960s and early 1970s, by the mid-1980s, they made up 
fully 40 percent of Chile’s estimated three hundred thousand temporary 
fruit workers (Valdés 1992). 

Scholars have paid particular attention to the hardships that temporeras 
suffered. Similar to migrant farm workers in the United States, Chilean 
women earned miserable piece-rates for long shifts with few breaks and no 
overtime pay. They became sick from pesticides and toxic gases, miscarried 
fetuses, and gave birth to deformed babies. They were subjected to humili- 
ating pregnancy tests, fired when a pregnancy was discovered, and sub- 
jected to managers’ sexual coercion. In addition to workplace difficulties, 
women suffered crises at home. They returned from work to additional 
daily labors of cooking and cleaning. Children went unattended while 
mothers worked. Relationships with male family members became tense 
and combative because of poverty, women’s need to work, and the real- 
ity that husbands and wives rarely saw each other. Such conflict, in turn, 
contributed to increases in male home-abandonment and female-headed 
households. 

This cumulative information and analysis on Chile have greatly deep- 
ened the understanding of neoliberal capitalism in Latin America and 
helped make gender a central category of analysis in evaluating authoritari- 
anism. Many authors took courageous personal risks during the dictator- 
ship to contribute to an oppositional political and intellectual culture. 
Scholarship written in the years immediately following the 1990 transition 
to civilian democracy has helped shape current debates on public policy. 
My own study and my assessments in this essay are greatly indebted to 
those who labored at these other moments and places. 

However, it is precisely because most studies on temporeras have 
been so closely wedded to illegitimating military rule that much of the lit- 
erature on women fruit workers has limitations. Since changes in rural 
women’s lives were often seen as synonymous with changes in Chile under 


4 Lago and Olavarna 1981; Falabella 1988; Oxmdn 1983; Valdés 1983, 1987, 1988, 
1991, 1992; Sacz 1986; Campana 1987; Medel, Olivos, and Riquelme 1989; Rodriguez 
and Venegas 1989; Venegas 1992. 
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authoritarian rule, there was a tendency—even a need—to pathologize 
working women’s lives. Scholars underscored the dictatorship’s moral 
bankruptcy by pointing to temporeras as incriminating evidence. Suffering 
women workers came to represent regime injustice in one of its most 
despicable forms. To a large extent, this also characterizes the literature on 
women workers in Mexican maquiladoras, Filipino electronics plants, and 
Malaysian sweatshops. The problem is not that women do not suffer as 
fruit workers or seamstresses, or that their exploitation has been exagger- 
ated. They are exploited, and they suffer mightily. The problem is that the 
way in which women’s exploitation and suffering have been invoked to 
symbolize ethical and political wrongdoing has often taken for granted a 
number of patriarchal assumptions that unwittingly reproduce essentialist 
notions about gender. 

There is a resilient tendency in much of the literature on women and 
recent capitalist expansion to view women workers chiefly as victims (Mo- 
hanty 1991). This includes scholarship on Chile and other so-called third- 
world countries as well as scholarship produced both in the North Atlantic 
and within the so-called third world.'* Assessments of why women are 
hired as workers often make no distinction between employers’ socially 
constructed beliefs that women are more docile and nimble-fingered and 
women’s actual disposition at particular historical moments: it is often im- 
plied that women are more timid and agile than men. Arguments that 
women were forced into wage labor because of (men’s) loss of land and 
a decline in men’s earning power have tended to mourn the passing of an 
era in which men supposedly provided for non-wage-carning wives. Like- 
wise, there has been an implicit assumption in discussions about women’s 
double burdens at home that wage labor is inherently problematic for 
women because women have always primarily identified with domesticity. 
Certainly, many scholars have made the crucial feminist point that women 
are inserted into capitalism differently and unequally because of women’s 
historical responsibilities for children. Yet, too often theoretical points 
about how double burdens (and sexism more broadly) translate into capi- 


8 Rerndndez-Kelly 1985; Gray 1986; Ong 1987; Tiano 1994. 

14 Chandra Mohanty has offered important criticasm of the enduring tendency of what 
she terms “Western femmusts” to address third-wodd women only as vichms, a formulation 
that she argues posits Western women as a liberated universal standard to which their poorer 
sisters must be Irfted (Mohanty 1991). While accepting Mohanty’s critique, I would argue 
within Lann Amenca and other so-called third-world spaces. This is not because “Western 
compelling (and largely unexamined) explanatory power for represcnnng exploitation. 
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talist divisions of labor have been taken to be unchanging facts about wom- 
ens essential vulnerability. This assumption perpetuates the notion that 
men, not women, should be the real workers or that at least men should be 
employed first. As Susan Tiano has noted precisely in her book on Mexican 
maquiladoras, too often writings about the exploitation of women workers 
gain emotional impact from the horror of women taking or being forced 
into men’s jobs (Tiano 1994, 1—6). 

There is also a striking contrast between the wealth of information 
scholars have unearthed about women’s plight as workers in new capitalist- 
export sectors and what is known about their male counterparts. In the 
case of rural Chile, there has been much written about the long shifts and 
pesticide exposure suffered by temporeras but comparatively little written 
about the conditions of male temporeros who make up the other 60 
percent of the fruit industry’s temporary workforce. Similarly, although 
the maquiladora industry along the U.S.—Mexican border has long been 
figured as female, men have always had a presence, and recent unprece- 
dented organizing victories in Tijuana have involved a plant of almost ex- 
clusively male welders.: The point is not that scholars should reinvigorate 
old paradigms that privilege men. In labor studies as a whole, far more is 
still known about men than women, and the exclusive focus on women in 
studies of recent capitalist expansion springs from an important feminist 
effort to highlight what is specific (and often more exploitative) about 
women’s employment. Still, within a political context where suffering 
women workers come to represent the evils of a particular regime or impe- 
rialist relation, the overwhelming concern with denouncing the labor situ- 
ation of women has suggested that men can (naturally) take it better. How- 
ever unwittingly, it has implied that men are somehow heartier than 
women when it comes to weathering extreme exploitation or that it is ethi- 
cally and politically more appalling to underpay and overwork women than 
it 18 Men. 

Closely related to narratives of female vulnerability is the tendency for 
discussions about changes in women’s lives to get conflated with ideas 
about what caused various social ills. In the case of Chile, most authors 
have taken it for granted that the employment of women in the fruit sector 


* In 1996, workers at the Han Young maquiladora outside of Tijuana, Mexico, success- 
fully carmed out a unionization campaign and vote that unseated the government-controlled 
union to create the first independent union of maquila workers on the U.S.-Mexican border. 
Smice 1996, the union has been under constant attack by both employers and the Mexican 
state, with the latter challenging the legality of the union end forcing a new election. There 
have been several strikes, and organizing efforts continue. The Han Young case is the largest- 
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helped depress (male) agricultural wages, replace (men’s) permanent jobs 
with temporary ones, and reduce (male) rural workers’ ability to challenge 
employer authority. Similar rationales are common in the literature on 
women’s textile and electronics work. Although women are not explicitly 
blamed for labors demise, these linkages implicitly accept the patriarchal 
notion that women are inherently more docile than men and that women 
dampen the virility of worker militancy. Rural women are seen as especially 
meek, thanks to largely unsubstantiated claims that peasant men are more 
patriarchal than their urban counterparts and enduring assumptions that 
class consciousness is most acute among more educated (male) industrial 
workers. 

The paradoxical tendency of some feminist scholarship to reinforce a 
paternalistic gender essentialism results from the narrow scholarly focus 
on “exploitation.” Exploitation — considered both in the marxist sense of 
alienated labor and extracted surplus value and in the liberal sense of work- 
ers’ personal suffering and loss of freedoms — has come to eclipse all other 
meanings of women’s work and working women’s lives. This has largely 
prevented consideration of the contradictory ways female wage work, al- 
though exploitative, may positively affect other aspects of women’s lives. 
With a few important exceptions (Valdés 1988, 1991; Falabella 1990, 
1991), there has been an inability to acknowledge or fully account for in- 
stances of women workers’ greater negotiating power with male family 
members and willingness to challenge abusive authority. In short, the exploi- 
tation narrative has paid insufficient attention to patriarchy and to gender 
relations other than those structurally related to coercing women’s labor. 

Writings about gender and late twentieth-century expansion have been 
hampered by the assumption that what came before women’s incorpora- 
tion into wage work was necessarily better for women in all respects. This 
idea has flowed from the absence of a historical perspective or, where there 
has been a comparative reference to the past, from a failure to distinguish 
between men’s and women’s historical experiences. In particular, it often 
has been taken for granted that the preindustrial (or pre-wage) agrar- 
ian past provided men and women with a better, less coercive, and more 
gender-balanced living. This belief ignores the large body of work by fem- 
inist labor historians and anthropologists who have long argued that cap- 
italism has had a diverse and contradictory impact on gender dynamics and 
that many precapitalist and agrarian situations have been decidedly more 
patriarchal than the labor arrangements succeeding them.’* In some indig- 


16 For example, sce Keasler-Harris 1982; Stansell 1986; Tilly and Scott 1987; Blewett 
1988; Boydston 1990; Wolfe 1993; Godoy et al. 1995; Hutchison 1995, 1998; Stem 1995; 
Besse 1996; Tinsman 1996; French and James 1997; and Khibock 1998. 
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enous and settler communities, women have had jurisdiction over land 
and other resources, and principles of gender cooperation have mitigated 
patriarchal hierarchies. But in many small farming societies, including in- 
digenous communities as well as state agrarian reform projects, land titles 
have been held almost exclusively by men, and men have been consid- 
ered the heads of household and primary providers. For many rural poor 
people, male and female, there has been no independent access to land 
at all. Latifundia societies dominated by large estates, semi-peonage, and 
sharecropping have been infamous for their deprivation and coercion of 
all workers. It also bears keeping in mind that by far the most common 
form of wage work performed by women throughout the world in both 
urban and rural spaces is domestic service — labor that is usually worse paid 
and more despised than jobs in the capitalist commercial sector. ` 

In considering the incorporation of women into new capitalist export 
economies, scholars and activists alike need a feminist materialist analysis 
that is more historical and more attentive to the complexities of how gen- 
der interfaces with different modes of production and organizations of 
political power. It is not that the analysis needs to be more inclusive and 
conclude that (in the case of Chile, e.g.) authoritarianism and neoliberal 
capitalism can be “both good and bad for women” Rather, what is needed 
is a different way of framing the issues. Above all, scholars and activists 
need a feminist materialism that considers how gender hierarchies may be, 
but are not necessarily, ameliorated at the same time that other forms of 
oppression deepen. This is not a new idea, but it has been strikingly absent 
from much of the discussion about women and late twentieth-century cap- 
italist expansion. What is needed is a resurrection and revision of the early 
Marxist feminist insistence that capitalism and patriarchy are two different 
beasts that, although connected, have distinct logics and lives.” Part of 
this kind of analysis entails (the yet again not so new idea of) disrupting 
assumptions that patriarchy and capitalist exploitation are mechanically 
related, that their intensities necessarily rise and fall together. A feminist 
materialist analysis needs to recognize and explain the possibility that eco- 
nomic exploitation (and political repression) of women may intensify at 
the same time male dominance erodes. 

Feminist materialism also needs to be firmly situated within more recent 
theoretical debates that examine patriarchy and capitalism as profoundly 
heterogeneous and contradictory, rather than as coherent systems. The 
specific ways men exert authority over women, as well as the ways 
women consent to or contest that authority, consist of a multiplicity of 


Y For example, sec Hartmann 1976, 1979; Kuhn and Wolpe 1978; Eisenstein 1979; 
Delphy 1984, 1992; and Barrett 1988. 
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arrangements, concessions, and contractual pacts that are constantly nego- 
tiated and that are not necessarily immediately linked to one another."* 
While some forms of male dominance may erode, such as working wom- 
ems dependence on husbands and exclusion from political activism, other 
forms may not, such as working women’s sexual vulnerability to male su- 
pervisors. Likewise, capitalism and authoritarianism are complex dynamics 
that workers experience in a variety of physical and emotional spaces and 
that elicit an array of contradictory demands, needs, desires, and identifi- 
cations. As has been demonstrated by the many labor scholars inspired by 
E. P. Thompson’s model of social history and more recent discussions of 
Gramsci’s notion of hegemony, whether and in what ways workers contest 
or consent to the different aspects of capitalism and authoritarianism de- 
pends on the dialectical interplay of past experience, present constraint, 
memory, and aspiration.” 

A revitalized feminist materialism would replace the older marxist fem- 
inist vision of dual, intersecting systems (capitalism and patriarchy) with 
an analysis that considers multiple relations of power that always interface 
but do not mechanically determine one another. Roger Lancaster's recent 
discussion of machismo as a “field of productive relations” is especially 
helpful (1992, 19-20). Lancaster argues that machismo, no less than cap- 
italism, is a set of relations that produces ideological and material results: 
men’s consciousness about the primacy of male authority as well as men’s 
physical appropriation of women’s (and other men’s) bodies and labor. He 
suggests that other “fields” producing power relations include racism, ho- 
mophobia, imperialism (and I would add authoritarianism and terrorism). 
Lancaster’s call to see multiple arenas of power as always in production al- 
lows for changes over time, contradictions and conflicts between different 
relations, and an emphasis on the interconnectedness of material arrange- 
ments and human consciousness. 

Finally, feminist materialist discussions about women, authoritarianism, 
and late twentieth-century capitalism need to treat with care conclusions 
about causation. It is crucial to separate questions of why women come to 
exercise more authority in some realms of their lives from issues of what 


u Some of the most dynamic revisions of patriarchy have been those that see male domi- 

nance and female contestanon of it taking place in multple, distinct 
and contracts. See Stansell 1986; Pareman 1988; Godoy et aL 1995; Stem 1995, 
Tinsman 1996; French and James 1997; and Klubock 1998. 

19 Bor some of the best examples of this in the Latin American historiography, sec Mallon 
1983, 1994, 1995; Winn 1986; James 1988, Jiménez 1989; da Costa 1989; Gould 1990; 
French 1992; Levenson-Estrada 1994; Weinstein 1996; French and James 1997; and Klu- 
bock 1998. 
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authoritarian regimes and neoliberal economic projects seek to accomplish. 
To say that women in rural Chile began exercising more agency between 
1973 and 1990 or that some forms of patriarchy eroded is not the same 
thing as saying that the dictatorship sponsored it or that a dictatorship was 
good for women. The historical contradictions that enable resistance to 
emerge from oppression (or that simply ameliorate certain hierarchies or 
alleviate forms of suffering) should not be circuitously conflated with the 
structures of oppression themselves. Few scholars argue that the militant 
labor movements that have arisen in mining industries across the world 
are an indication of how good capitalist relations have been for men min- 
ing West Virginian coal, Chilean copper, or South African gold. Instead, 
they attribute labor’s actions (often in heroic terms) to male workers’ own 
responses, tenacity, and ingenuity. 

Where appropriate, a feminist materialist analysis should be able to 
draw similar conclusions about women. It is crucial for both intellectual 
and political reasons to maintain the analysis of exploitation: authoritarian 
regimes and capitalism clearly rely on coercing women, and women are 
exploited and women suffer under these arrangements. But there are 
equally compelling intellectual and political reasons not to reduce the eval- 
uation of gender and women to the sum of that coercion. The relation 
between capitalism and gender is as contradictory for women as it is for 
men; female agency must not be confused with employer and regime in- 
tentions, and narratives that reinforce sexist paradigms defeat the purpose 
of feminist scholarship. 


Fruit workers In Pinochet's Chile 

In the hush Central Valley province of Aconcagua, located one hundred 
kilometers north of Santiago, the immediate impact of dictatorship hit 
campesino men harder than it did women. Authoritarian politics and neo- 
liberal economics dealt a powerful blow to the material and political gains 
that poor rural men, in particular, had made during the agrarian reform of 
the 1960s and early 1970s. Dictatorship changed rural men’s ability to be 
manly men in ways that both male and female campesinos had come to see 
as night and natural. 

During the agrarian reform, the Chilean state and a newly emergent 
rural labor movement championed a brand of campesino masculinity that 
emphasized rural men’s personal autonomy, political combativeness, and 
ability to support their wives and children. Led first by a reformist 
Christian Democratic government (1964~70) and greatly accelerated by 
Allende’s socialist administration (1970-73), the agrarian reform aimed to 
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turn Chile’s infamously unproductive haciendas and appalling rural pov- 
erty into a socially just, modern economy. Transforming illiterate and sup- 
posedly servile peasant men into assertive citizens and able producers was 
central to this project. Campesino men were encouraged to demonstrate 
their worthiness as future stewards of the land by participating in strikes, 
standing up to the boss, and exercising leadership and responsibility in 
their own homes. Although procapitalist Christian Democrats and Popular 
Unity socialists clashed over issues of private property, both defined the 
male-headed nuclear family as a cornerstone for building a new society. 
Both proclaimed that they would “Give land to the man who works it!” 
and, like most land reform projects elsewhere, they distributed land almost 
exclusively to “heads of household” (almost always defined as men).” 
Catholics and marxists alike spoke of the agrarian reform as turning campe- 
sino “children” into “real men, so that each campesino might become “his 

Dictatorship made the realization of such male agency and patriarchal 
duty absurd. With the emergence of the fruit-export industry, not only did 
the rural man not become his own patrón, but he acquired a new employer- 
boss who controlled workers with impunity. Campesinos rapidly lost their 
land, and by the late 1970s, a majority of campesinos were dependent on 
poorly paid, temporary wage jobs in orchards and vineyards to which they 
had no property claims. Making matters worse, the repression of rural 
unions smashed the political vehicles by which working-class men had 
challenged the authority of elite men. The militant strikes and massive land 


© In their excellent comparative study of women aod agranan reforms throughout Lann 
Amena, Carmen Diana Deere and Magdalena Leda (1987) argue that the agranan reforms 
in Cube and Nicaragua were the only agranan reform projects to grant women independent 
title to land. 

2 This theme was echoed throughout the pages of the Chilean rural labor press and lefiust 
newspapers covering rural issues. For examples, sce Unidad Campesina, March 1963, and 
Nusvo Campo, July 1968. 

2 After 1973, over a third of the land expropriated during the agrarian reform was umme- 
diately returned to its original owners. Campesino cooperatives and state-managed estates 
were dismantled and sold off at market prices to the most able buyer A minority of campe- 
farms because of lack of credit and inability to compete with large growers. Specifically, m the 
Central Valley province of Aconcagua, 35 percent of reformed-sector lands were immediately 
returned to their former owners, 55 percent were parceled out to individual campesinos, and 
10 percent remained in the hands of the state, Because of lack of credit and technical asns- 
tance, up to 55 percent of those campesmos had lost their land by 1984 (Censo Agropecuario, 
1974-75 and 1984-85, “Inscripciones de CORA,” Bienes Raices, San Felipe, and Los An- 
des). Similar national figures are estimated by other scholars (Jarvis 1985; Gómez and Eche- 
nique 1988; and Cruz and Leiva 1987). 
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occupations that had characterized the agrarian reform disappeared over- 
night, as did the decidedly pro-worker stance of labor tribunals and gov- 
ernment bureaucrats. Repression eliminated the social spaces in which 
campesino men had fostered a sense of masculine camaraderie and male 
class militancy. Police sacked rural union halls (often housed in grand lodg- 
ings expropriated from landowners) and set fire to banners that had hung 
on estate walls proclaiming liberated territory. As one elderly campesino 
man interviewed in 1992 bluntly summarized the impact on rural man- 
hood, “[Dictatorship] broke us and reduced us to infants.” 

For most men, such infantilization was closely linked to the impact of 
the military regimes economic policies on campesino gender roles, partic- 
ularly on notions about male responsibilities and entitlements within the 
family. Loss of land, combined with a heightened dependency on cash 
wages from temporary and poorly paid fruit work, meant that men’s earn- 
ings were no longer enough to sustain wives and children. The assault on 
male bread-winning was compounded by the fruit industry’s demand for 
women’s labor and most households’ need for more than one wage-earner. 
The agrarian reform’s ideal of men providing for wives and children with- 
ered as thousands of women, almost half of whom were married and over 
thirty years of age, entered Aconcagua’ paid labor force as temporeras.”* 


3 Oral history of Armando Gómez, Putaendo, June 4, 1993. For reasons of privacy, all 
names of oral informants have been altered. Between 1991 and 1993, I conducted one hun- 
dred interviews and oral histories with a wide range of campesinos/as: single and married 
men and women, people who had been wodung adults during the 1970s and 1980s, former 
members of agrarian reform production units, and members of all polneal factions. The 
format of the oral histories was open-ended, and I let the interviewees take the conversation 
where they wanted. I tried to direct them to discuss topics of concern to my research, but I 
did not follow a sct list of questions. My pomary interest was in the subjective construcnon 
of their narratives. Interviews were more straightforward. I came with a list of questions, 
although almost every interview was umque to the person and problems concerned. My selec- 
ton of interviewees was necessarily limited to people I knew and those with whom they 
could put me in touch. My “base” of interviewees were campesinos in the town of Senta 
Marfa, where I wes working for a unton of temporeres in 1992-93. Prom here, I branched 
out to the Santa Marfa worker’ acquaintances and former comrades. I had a different net- 
muy interviewees were chosen at mperfect random and that they number only one bindra. 
I do not claim that the oral sources are useful in quantitatrvely meaningful ways. I do, bow- 
ever, insist that they constitute real sources — documents of experience — that, when used to- 
gether with census, archrval, and periodical literature, are critical to recovering the past. 

* By 1979, an estimated four thousand women in the Aconcagua Valley worked in pack- 
ing plants during the December—April harvest season. By 1988, this number had dimbed to 
six thousand. Such estimates were calculated from production levels of individual packing 
plants, recorded in the Déirectere Agro-industrial Pruttcola ds Chile, CIREN, 1979, 1983, 
1984, 1988, and 1993. (To date, there is no published stanstical record of the mumber of 
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Women’s work as temporeras profoundly altered the meaning of rural 
manhood and the basis of male dominance as they had been materially and 
socially defined prior to 1973. Rural women had always worked, but the 
meaning attached to women’s work as temporeras represented a sharp 
break from that of the past. Prior to the agrarian reform, the Aconcagua 
Valley, like most of the Chilean countryside, was dominated by vast hacien- 
das, owned by a few families and worked by a semi-peon labor force. 
Throughout the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, large num- 
bers of women had worked on haciendas as milkmaids, but they had lost 
such permanent employment with the mechanization of the dairy industry 
in the 1930s (Valdés 1988). On the eve of the agrarian reform, most rural 
women’s work took place in and around the campesino household and 
family subsistence plot. Women fed and clothed families, raised chickens, 
sold homemade cheeses, and took in outside laundry. Women also plowed, 
planted, and harvested in family subsistence plots, while a few hundred 
seasonally worked for wages on the large estates during harvests.* All 
of these labors were recognized as productive and crucial to family sur- 
vival. However, such work was also seen as distinct and as secondary to 
that of men. Women’s work was usually unremunerated, home-based, and 
“for the family” (or for somebody else’s family). In contrast, men made 
up more than 96 percent of the permanent wage camers and share- 
cropping tenants who labored on the haciendas and were credited with 
production. 

After 1964, the agrarian reform reinforced the home-based nature of 
women’s work and gave it a more explicitly domestic and nonproductive 
definition. The state sponsored craft and sewing projects that were meant 
to help women contribute to family income, but it promoted the projects 
by stressing how they would not interfere with female responsibilities for 
children and housekeeping. Women were also encouraged to assume more 
responsibility for managing household budgets, a role that implied certain 
female rights to male wages and authority over expenditures. Agrarian re- 
form programs benefited women, but the state reserved the agrarian re- 
form’s most important aims of empowering workers and redistributing 
land for rural men. 


temporeras by region, province, or omwens m Chile.) These estimates were calculated by 
dividing a packing plant’s total annual production by a modest estimate of the average pro- 
duction level of individual workers. These figures may significantly underestimate the number 
of women employed. 

8 In the 1964-65 Agricultural Census for Aconcagua, 551 women were listed as seasonal 
laborers and 113 as permanent workers (Cense Agrepecuarse: Aconcagua, 1964—65). 

2 Censo Agropecuarie: Aconcagua (Santiago: INE, 1954-65 and 1964-65). 
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Dictatorship and export capitalism changed all this. After 1973, not 
only did campesino men lose their capacity to support families and come 
to rely more on women’s wages, but wage work itself became redefined. 
Temporary jobs, inadequate wages, and the inability to overtly challenge 
employer authority stripped paid agricultural work of the positive, em- 
powering, and male associations it had had during the agrarian reform. 
Agricultural work was no longer touted as a means by which campesinos 
asserted a mature masculinity but instead came to represent the degrada- 
tion of men and the exploitation of women. Breaking still further with the 
agrarian reform’s ideal of men providing for women, the new fruit work 
suggested new forms of gender parity in hardship. Paid work was now 
something that both men and women did. The realities of poverty implied 
that women and men needed to share the burden of sustaining households, 
collaborate in making ends meet, and identify with each other’s common 
experiences of abuse. 

These changes in the meaning of work and gender responsibility chal- 
lenged men’s former sense of authority over women. During the last de- 
cades of Chile’s latifundia society, more than 80 percent of rural women 
eventually married, and many of those who did not migrated to towns and 
cities.” Within the campesino household, husbands, fathers, brothers, and 
uncles exercised considerable control over wives and other female family 
members. Men regulated women’s extrahouschold activities, determining 
at what age daughters were withdrawn from school and whether wives 
took occasional paid work as domestic servants. Women rarely handled 
moncy or determined household budgets. Men made most family pur- 
chases and often marketed women’s homemade crafts, intentionally lim- 
iting wives’ and daughters’ contact with other men.?! Men even exercised 
considerable authority over women’s tasks in and around the household. 
Unlike many urban situations that separated home and factory, the haci- 
enda economy blurred such distinctions. Men labored both on hacienda 
properties and on family subsistence plots inside these estates, so they 
worked in close proximity to female family members, even though male 
and female work was gender specific ([insman 1996). 

The agrarian reform altered, but did not fundamentally upset, these ar- 
rangements. Sexual divisions of labor became more clear-cut and social 


* In the Central Valley province of Aconcagua, fully 80 percent of rural women between 
the ages of 30 and 50 were married, and 6 percent lived in common-law marriages (Cuadro 
no. 5, Censo ds Población: Aconcagua [Santiago: INE, 1960}). 

= This ıs a principal argument that I develop in my dissertation, based on oral histories 
2 of Tinsman 1996. 
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spaces more separated: men worked on newly received plots of land or 
state-managed farms and spent less time at home because of frequent edu- 
cational seminars and political mectings. Meanwhile, women’s energies 
were channeled into becoming modern housewives who fed children bal- 
anced meals and skillfully made family clothing on state-donated sewing 
machines.” Despite (or precisely because of) the growing distance be- 
tween men’s and women’s lives, the agrarian reform emphasized principles 
of gender harmony and cooperation. Men and women were to sec each 
other as partners in the joint project of community uplift and class struggle. 
The rural labor movement encouraged women to join picket lines and 
union marches in special female auxiliaries. State-run literacy and adult ed- 
ucation programs admonished husbands, as one manual put it, “to respect 
the vital roles that women play as home managers and educators of chil- 
dren” and to communicate more openly with their women “so that wives 
can appreciate their spouses’ daily routines 

To a certain extent, the celebration of gender collaboration validated 
women’s opinions and roles and suggested limits to men’s unilateral action 
without female consent. This was particularly true of Chile” first national 
family planning program. Begun in 1964 with heavy financial backing 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and the U.S. Alliance for Progress, the 
family planning programs emphasized men’s and women’s mutual respon- 
sibilities as parents and the need for spouses to cooperate with one another 
in raising children. Closely tying their agenda to concepts of modemity, 
they promoted the idea that modern families were manageable and sustain- 
able in size and that modern men and women had an informed under- 
standing of reproduction and collaborated toward this end.*! 

Yet, despite the meaningfully positive changes for women accompany- 
ing the ethos of gender cooperation, the agrarian reform steered clear of 
measures that directly threatened the principle of men’s authority over 
women. Family planning programs focused almost exclusively on married 
couples and made a woman’s access to contraceptives contingent on her 
husband’s consent. The directive that men should better cherish and es- 
teem their wives did not change the policy focus on empowering male 


* This is a principal argument that I develop, based on a review of government docu- 
ments, labor and church periodicals, and oral histories, in “The Mothers Centers: Civic Do- 
mesticity and Female Activism? and “The Asentamientos: Land Reform and Unequal Ac- 
cess,” chaps. 4 and 7 of Tinsman 1996. 

™ “Marco Nacional de Programackin.” Santiago: Instituto de Desarollo 
1968, 9-10; “Primer reunión, nacional de instrtutos públicos y privados sobre el desarrollo 
de la comunidad,” Consejo Nacional de Promoción Popular, Santiago, 1968, 22. 

"I discuss Chile’s first family planning program at length in “Family Health and the 
Politics of Birth Control,” chap. 6 of Tinsman 1996. 
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workers or the assumption that the reconstituted campesino family would 
be headed by men. Women remained largely excluded from membership 
in unions and state-managed farms. Men continued to be women’s ticket 
to participating in the fruits of land reform. The agrarian reform uplifted 
women, but it made certain that men were lifted higher.** 

Moreover, in many cases, the agrarian reform’s celebration of a specific 
brand of manliness—one that emphasized male agency, independence, 
militancy, and the ability to support dependents — encouraged men to con- 
tinue exercising tight (or even tighter) controls over women as displays of 
a restored masculinity. Some men interpreted gender mutualism to mean 
simply that women should always support their husbands.” Many women 
asserted that husbands or fathers forbade them to attend literacy programs 
or union marches because they would allow women contact with men out- 
side their families. Others bitterly recalled their lives as becoming more 
isolated after the agrarian reform, since men’s much higher wages curbed 
the need for women to take seasonal agricultural jobs or domestic service 
positions.” Women complained that men were seldom around and that 
they told them little or nothing about their activities in the administrative 
worker councils or union meetings and that often husbands did not return 
for days because they were participating in land occupations or train- 
ing programs in Santiago. Such absences led to widespread fears among 
women that husbands were using “union business” as a camouflage for 
sexual philandering and affairs.* 

Women had reason to worry. During the agrarian reform, the rural la- 
bor movement celebrated men’s sexual prowess as an integral part of 


™ This is a principal argument developed in Tinsman 1996. 

B Various oral histories, incinding those of Leandro Reyes, Catemu, May 25, 1993; and 
Emulio Toledo, Santa Marfa, May 25, 1993. 

H Various oral sources, including Elena Vergara, Putaendo, June 4, 1993; and Marfa Tru- 
jullo, Santa Marfa, October 26, 1992. 

= In oral histones, both men and women recalled the agranan reform as a nume of m- 
creased tension in their conjugal relationships. Men complained thar their wives became jeal- 
ous of ther heightened political obligations outside the home and, m particular, of their 
ovemight stays at union conferences and labor acnons. While only a few men alluded to 
extracoojugal relations in which they had become involved, they spoke at length about their 
friends and union comrades who did “succumb to such temptation” (oral history of Armando 
Gómez, Putmendo, June 4, 1993). Women, in contrast, insisted that male infidelity was ex- 
tremely widespread, and a majority claimed to have had personal experience with this in 
their own relationships. It ıs interesting that in two instances women who claimed that therr 
husbands took permanent lovers during the agrarian reform were married to men who, in 
separate interviews, professed thar own fidelity but elaborated on the affair of a specific 
“fiend” whose situation was similar to the story their wives had recounted about them (oral 
histories of Elena Vergara, June 4, 1993, Anmando Gómez, Puoraendo, June 4, 1993; Ana 
Saavedra, San Felipe, Apal 15, 1993, and Jorge Tejedo, San Felipe, October 20, 1992). 
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worker militancy and provided men with widened opportunities to inter- 
act with women other than their wives. When labor confederations spon- 
sored weckend training sessions for campesinos in Santiago, they often 
provided entertainment featuring all-female dance troupes. The rural la- 
bor press devoted special comic pages to cartoons of men seducing volup- 
tuous, often half-naked, women.” When union activities involved acts of 
solidarity with other unions, men traveled to other counties, where they 
lodged in another sefiora’s home and enjoyed the host regions modest 
festivities of drinking and dancing. Interactions with women ranged from 
jocular flirting to full affairs and the creation of second families. In an oral 
history, a sixty-year-old former union president recalled that many men 
discovered not only that they had increased opportunities to pursue female 
company but that their status as “union men” actually heightened their 
sexual cachet in some women’s eyes: “[During the agrarian reform] a lot 
of men took advantage of being out of the house to meet women and to 
be with them... . There were so many women! And they liked you a lot 
for being a leader, for having pride. Men found this very exciting. It made 
them ftel that they could go around getting lots of women.”™ 

With the onset of military rule, campesino men’s authority and sexual 
privilege were called into question. The repression of rural labor, decima- 
tion of male earning power, humiliation of relying on women’s wages, and 
specific rhythms of the fruit industry combined to undercut the agrarian 
reform’s ideal of masculine agency. Women’s work as temporeras lessened 
men’s ability to monitor or control women’s whereabouts and schedules. 
Women’s shifts in the fruit-packaging plants began in the early afternoon 
with the first delivery of harvested fruit and ended as late as 4:00 a.m. In 
contrast, most male fruit workers labored in orchards and vineyards be- 
tween the hours of 7:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. This meant that most working 
women labored in physically separate spaces from most men and that 
women worked at night while their menfolk labored in the day. It also 
meant that men had to take on at least minimal responsibiltty for child care 
and food preparations during women’s absences.® 


* Oral histories of Pedro Reyes, San Esteban, March 10, 1993; and Juan Teyedo, San 
Felipe, October 20, 1992. I discuss the masculime, and even misogynist, nature of the rural 
labor movement at length m my dissertation. See “Masculine Milrtants and Feminine Help- 
mates: Gender and the Rural Labor Movements,” chap. 3 of Tinsman 1996. 

Y Vanous issucs of El Sygis, 1960-73; Nuero Campo, 1967-68; and Reforma Agraria, 
1960-62. 

m Oral history of Armando Gómez, Putaendo, June 4, 1993 

P Various oral histories. Other scholars of women’s work ın the fruit industry have also 
argued that there have been some very minimal changes in men’s responsibility for child care 
and meals (Falabella 1991; Valdés 1991). 
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Men also ceased to control the size of household budgets. Most women 
insisted on retaining control over at least part, rf not all, of their own wages 
and on their right to make basic purchases for themselves and their fami- 
lies.4° This gave women relatively greater authority within their households 
and in their relationships with men than had been possible prior to and 
during the agrarian reform. It was not that fruit work automatically shifted 
gender relations. Rural women had always made vital financial contribu- 
tions to the family; and during the agrarian reform, the numbers of campe- 
sinas working for wages in Aconcagua actually leapt dramatically, from a 
few hundred to over two thousand, as the state introduced new labor in- 
tensive crops, including fruit.*! Yet these changes had not fundamentally 
challenged ideas about male authority over women in the family. What was 
different about women’s work as temporeras after 1973 was the fact that 
cash wages were increasingly becoming the only means by which large 
numbers of rural people survived — men’s and women’s earning power and 
contributions to the household had become roughly parallel. Significantly, 
women often earned more than men on a monthly basis. Although men’s 
temporary jobs lasted on average three months longer than did women’s, 
the fact that women’s packing-plant work paid piece-rate while men’s or- 
chard work paid by the day often allowed women to bring in higher wages 
during seasonal peaks (Montero et al. 1992; Newman 1994). 

Another crucial factor driving the changes in the value attached to wom- 
en’s work and the leverage it commanded was a new pattern in rural con- 
sumption. During military rule, most of rural Chile, particularly areas 
dominated by fruit-export industries and wage economies, became firmly 
integrated into a growing consumer culture with a distinctly urban accent. 
Throughout Aconcagua, grocery stores competed with, and often re- 
placed, peasant markets as the primary place to purchase food. By 1980, 
most campesinos purchased cheap, ready-made synthetic clothes and rub- 
ber shoes at town retail outlets and in secondhand stores. Street vendors 
in village plazas hawked nail polish, tin combs, plastic jugs, and nylon 


4 In almost all interviews and oral histones I conducted, both women and men chimed 
that women who worked as temporeras exercised at least some control over their earnings. 
This ranged from keeping a small, token allowance for purchasing “houschold needs” to 
guarding all wages and spending same of them on “personal” items such as dothing, makeup, 
budgets. This involved men handing over (at least part of) their wages to women. 

“In Aconcagua, the number of women employed in paid seasonal agricultural work 
keaped from 551 in 1964 to 2,011 by 1975. Most of these yobs entailed harvesting fruits and 
vegetables on both state-managed farms and privately owned estates and farms (Cuadro 6.3, 
Cense Agropecuario. Aconcagua, 1964—65; and Cuadro 11.A, Cense Agropecuario: Aconcagua, 
1975-76). 
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curtains. Thanks to low tariffs and new marketing strategies, even imported 
radios, tape players, and televisions — goods that were unthinkable luxuries 
for campesinos in the decades before — were offered to rural workers on 
layaway plans. Despite the veneer of Prosperity, however, consumerism 
was usually more symptomatic than ameliorating of rural poverty. Cam- 
pesinos’ loss of land drove the heightened dependency on store-bought 
clothes and food, and the expense and poor quality of the latter often re- 
sulted in malnutrition. Layaway plans for electronic appliances and furni- 
ture usually saddled the poor with crippling debts. Moreover, the disparity 
between the money that rural workers had in their pockets and the quan- 
tity of goods offered and defined as necessities made feelings of deprivation 

Women fruit workers were crucial players in this consumer reality, and 
they used consumption in their negotiations within the rural family. Build- 
ing on the idea promoted during the agrarian reform that rural women 
should oversee household budgets and expenditures, temporeras ventured 
into town centers on their day off to grocery shop and select a husband’s 
Work shirt. This shopping implied men were handing over a portion of 
their wages to women and ceding to women’s unchaperoned trips. It also 
involved women deciding when and how to spend their own wages. Buy- 
ing school uniforms for the children or a pot for the kitchen with one’s 
own wages allowed women to affirm their importance to household main- 
tenance in the monetary terms that increasingly were becoming valued in a 
market-driven consumer economy. Likewise, women’s willingness to make 
purchases without prior male approval signified women’s growing sense 
that wage-work implied certain rights to make (at least some) decisions 
independent of male authority. Women’s occasional purchases for them- 
sclves—a blouse, some stockings, an Avon lipstick — symbolized some- 
thing still bolder: women’s claim to male workers’ long-standing practice 
of spending wages for personal “indulgence? 

Women’s new understandings of themselves as wage workers, together 
with the positive value and pride that women felt about their work, chal- 
lenged past notions of why men rightly exercised authority over women. 


"Moet women insisted thar they used their wages to “make purchases for the family, 
especially the children.” They defended their right to such agency by stresang the virtue of 


Jess harmful and abusive to others than were men’s. 
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“Worker” could no longer be the basis for an exclustvely masculine iden- 
tity, nor could “wages” be a central means by which men ensured female 
loyalty and dependence. As Marfa, a forty-nine-year-old temporera who 
separated from her husband in the late 1980s, explained in an interview, 
if women worked under conditions similar to those of men, they were 
entitled to simular privileges, even if that encroached on male terrain and 
prerogative. “You see... now [women] work as a big group of women, 
apart, in the packing [plants]. This is what bothers men. Because now 
women ... have the same conditions that men have always had — telling 
jokes, having a good time, gossiping about problems at home... . A man 
feels bad. [And] women begin to like their own money and like the fact 
they often earn more than men. [A woman] likes to buy herself things as 
was never possible before, and men begin to feel displaced, unnecessary” 
Closely linked to the perception that men were becoming less materially 
important to women was a suspicion that women workers were becoming 
sexually promiscuous. If during the agrarian reform rural women had wor- 
ried about men’s increased sexual philandering, during the 1970s and 
1980s rumors of women’s affairs and infidelities abounded. The demands 
of the fruit industry violated notions about the need for men’s stewardship 
of female sexuality and respectability. Nighttime packing-plant shifts meant 
that mothers were not watching over sleeping children or caring for hus- 
bands when they returned from work. Night work implied sexual danger 
and illicit opportunity, since wives and daughters spent evenings under 
the “care” of male supervisors and walked home on dark country roads 
unaccompanied by male family members. 
Although most of the alarm was over women’s liaisons with men, there 
was also anxiety about women’s relationships with other women. In oral 
histories, women frequently remarked on men’s hostility to the female 
world of the packing plant. Men complained that their wives preferred 
to spend time with “gossips and shrews” (female coworkers) rather than 
with their families; that they picked up “bad habits” like smoking, spitting, 
and wearing halter tops; and that they were becoming sassy and insubordi- 
nate at home.* In at least a dozen interviews with temporeras who were 
married or cohabiting with male partners, women reported that men for- 
bade them to go out socially with other temporeras because, as one wom- 
an’s husband told her, “You forget the duty of your sex? For single and 


“ Oral history of Marfa Trupilo, Santa Marfa, October 26, 1992. 

“ Vanous oral histones, including Rita Galdámez, Santa Marfa, April 20, 1993; and 
Marfa Trujillo, Santa Marla, October 26, 1992. 

# Oral history of Elena Muñoz, Santa Marfa, May 31, 1993. 

Various oral histories, incinding Sonia Gutiérrez, Santa Marfa, June 14, 1993. 
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adolescent women, socializing among women was less restricted and was 
often looked upon as “normal” peer gathering. Still, with activities like 
dancing, which were socially coded as sensual and therefore as heterosex- 
ual, single women’s preference for one another drew male ire. Norma, an 
cighteen-year-old temporera who lived with her mother, recalled in an in- 
terview that when she danced with female coworkers at parties, men some- 
times jeered them as being “ugly” and “macho.” Although according to 
oral histories, male anger and defensiveness did not involve accusations 
that women’s relationships with one another were explicitly sexual, this 
does not mean that such relationships did not exist.# In any case, the threat 
that women’s homosocial world posed was clearly sexual in nature. Men 
labeled women’s intimacy with one another as rude, promiscuous, and un- 
feminine, and they juxtaposed this to the “natural” inclination of the female 
sex to desire to be with husbands and children. 

Concern about changes in the social proclivities and sexual lives of tem- 
poreras was not unfounded. Women fruit workers did spend more time 
with each other, and they enjoyed it. In interviews both for this study and 
for others, women almost unanimously agreed that among the most sat- 
isfying things about fruit work were the friendships made with other wo- 
men and the breaks from domestic routine and isolation.” Now women 
worked apart from men in big groups of women, telling jokes, gossiping 
about neighbors, and sharing problems at home.” To be sure, they also 
quarreled and competed with one another, teaming up in strategic alliances 
and cliques. But women sought out their coworkers at social events such 
as birthdays and public dances and occasionally ventured out together on 
their own to window-shop for shoes and to buy children’s school supplies. 


417 Oral history of Nocma Cardanez, Santa Marfa, March 10, 1993. 

48 Ar the time these interviews were conducted in the 1990s, rural Chile, like many soae- 
ties (parncularty Catholic ones), had strong taboos against same-gender sex. Whereas sexual 
intimacy or sex between men was frequently referenced or used as a metaphor for other 
(negative) power relations, the same was not truc for sex between women. Although other 
authors (Lancaster 1992; Gutmann 1996) have taken the absence of a discussion about sex 
between women to be an actual absence of such sex, I would argue strongly against such a 
conchunon. Societal and Catholic taboos surrounding the female body, inctuding and com- 
bined with an explictly phallocentric discourse about all sexuality, militate heavily against 
interviewees feeling comfortable discussing (oc even being able to discuss) female sexuality 
in ways that are not heterosexual. 

® Several studies on temporeras use oral histories and interviews ın which a majonty of 
temporeras discuss how fruit work is a welcome break from housework and a chance to make 
friends. See Valdés 1983, 1987, 1991, 1992; Falabella 1988; Medel ct al 1989; Venegas 
1992. 

© Oral history of Marfa Trujillo, Santa Marfa, October 26, 1992. 
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Temporeras were also in more intimate contact with men, although 
much of it was unwelcome. Sexual coercion, abuse, and harassment were 
commonplace in both the packing plants and the orchards. Distance from 
the male-headed household hardly guaranteed women “freedom” from 
male sexual authority. But some women also consented to involvement 
with supervisors and low-ranking packing-plant employees. Such agree- 
ments were circumscribed by coercion and necessity, but they could also 
be gambits for benefit, protection, favor, or thrill. While adolescent 
women were the most likely to become involved in highly unequal and 
dangerous relationships with supervisors, married and older single women 
tended to pursue liaisons with near peers among the small groups of male 
permanent workers employed at the packing plants.*? Romantic opportu- 
nities ranged from casual flirtations to affairs, and the cash wages received 
by both male and female workers encouraged an abundance of weekend 
heterosexual mingling at dance functions, village plazas, and soccer games. 

Heterosexual relations were facilitated by the increased availability of 
birth control. Although abortion became more curtailed during the dicta- 
torship, the military regime eagerly expanded upon the family planning 
programs begun during the agrarian reform. Such policy resulted from the 
junta’s own investment in projecting Chile as a modern nation. By 1986, 
almost 30 percent of women between the ages of fifteen and forty-five 
used some form of birth control, most commonly an JUD.*? In rural areas 
dominated by the fruit industry, this created something of a paradox. At 
the same time that the control of women’s sexuality was becoming more 
intimately bound up in labor control strategies such as sexual harassment 
and mandatory pregnancy tests, rural women became more able to control 
reproduction and to engage in sexual encounters without overtly risking 
pregnancy. 

Whatever the extent of the temporeras’ intimate and sexual relationships 
outside marriage, perceptions about female sexuality had most certainly 
altered. The sheer possibility that women might seek male company out- 
side the family’s gaze suggested to many rural people, male and female, 
that most women did. Distinctions between the positions and desires of 
married women (about 45 percent of the work force) and those of single 
women tended to blur, and all temporeras were seen as potentially sexually 
deviant. This image reflected new fears about the weakened ability of 


© Vanous oral sources. 

© According to the Asociaciin de Proteccida de la Familia (APROFA), an organization 
originally affiliated with Planned Parenthood International, 27.3 percent of Chilean women 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five used contraceptives ın 1985, as compared with 13.7 
percent ın 1970 (Estadisticas APROEA, Santiago: APROFA, 1990). 
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parents and husbands to regulate women’s sexual lives. Yet, beyond percep- 
tion, it also pointed to a concrete willingness by some temporeras to define 
codes of female behavior that qualified and sometimes rejected the agrarian 
reform’s ideal of female fidelity. In oral histories, temporeras often de- 
fended women’s extraconjugal sexual activities as justified compensation 
for the lack of respect, affection, and fidelity they received from their own 
husbands. Elena, a thirty-ffve-year-old temporera, recalled of her own 
experience: 
If [a man] is in bed and [his wife] is not there, because she’s working, 
he gets suspicious, he wonders about who she could be with. In my 
case, Pedro always, always makes me have [sexual] relations with him 
when I get home from a shift, no matter how exhausted I am, or if I 
say no. Its a way of testing where Pve been. ... Men worry about 
women having affairs, even though men often take advantage of a 
woman absence ... to cheat on her. ... You know, there can be a 
case of a good woman, who works very hard, who maybe is forced 
to look for affection in the packing [plant] because her husband is 
always cheating on her. 


Elena’s account simultaneously defended women’s behavior and con- 
demned male authonty and duplicity. While recognizing that Pedro’s sus- 
picion (and abusive sexual surveillance) of her was rooted in a real increase 
in working women’s sexual opportunities, her counter that it was still usu- 
ally men who had affairs underscored the injustice of Pedro’s actions at the 
same time it justified the conditions under which a respectable woman 
might have an affair. Elena both legitimated the decoupling of marriage 
and sexual activity (under specific circumstances) and challenged the as- 
sumption that husbands always deserved sexual loyalty from their wives. 
Importantly, both the erosion of men’s sexual authority and women’s 
entrance into wage work blatantly contradicted the military regime’s in- 
tended goals. Throughout the dictatorship, the junta aggressively pro- 
moted a cross-class gender ideal in which men worked to support families 
while women stayed at home caring for children (Valdés et al. 1989; Bal- 
dez 1997, 1998; Powers 1998). The sacrificing mother became the female 
counterpart of the patriotic male soldier, and both were celebrated as the 
foundation of national progress and social peace. As Pinochet somberly 
recalled at the initiation of his regimes National Women’s Secretariat, 
[During the dark days of Allende, Chilean mothers] followed their in- 


8 Oral history of Elena Muñoz, Santa Marfa, May 31, 1993. 
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stincts . . . and looked for a strong and severe authority to reestablish order 
and public morality. ... Chilean women knocked on the doors of the 
Armed Forces, begging them to save the Nation."*t The regime launched 
elaborate programs, most notably the Mothers Centers of Chile, headed 
by Pinochet’s wife, which instructed women in the arts of homemaking 
and preached that a woman’s true worth lay in her self-abnegation and 
maternity. The government women’s magazine Amga reminded its read- 
ers, “The work that every Chilean woman should do 1s find in the family 
her most solid foundation, a school for moral foundation, of sacrifice and 
generosity to all members, and of tireless love for the Fatherland. 

The dictatorship’s gender ideal diverged significantly from that pro- 
moted during the agrarian reform. Although the agrarian reform also cele- 
brated women’s home-based roles, it had seen women’s civic education and 
political activism on behalf of male unions and political parties as a crucial 
part of being a good helpmate. In contrast, the military insisted that 
women were naturally apolitical and that it was this lack of interest in 
“dirty politics” that made women so moral. It is also important to note 
that although both the agrarian reform and the military regime sought to 
improve men’s ability to provide for dependent wives and children, the 
reform-minded Catholics and marxists of the agrarian reform years were 
far more successful at achieving the domestic ideal. Ironically, the dictator- 
ship championed its particularly patriarchal domesticity at the same time 
its economic policies made it difficult for poor men to keep wives at home. 

Rural men did not easily accept changing gender relations. As I have 
argued elsewhere, authoritarian rule and the emergence of the fruit-export 
industry corresponded to a significant leap in reported incidences of wife 
beating among the rural poor (Tinsman 1997). In the Central Valley dis- 
trict of San Felipe, the number of formal complaints of wife beating filed 
in criminal court jumped from an annual average of ten in the 1960s to 
an average of fifty in the 1980s. Even after accounting for the region’s 
40 percent population increase between 1970 and 1982, these numbers 
suggest a meaningful increase in women’s willingness to formally challenge 


“ “Mensaje a la mujer chilena: Texto del discurso pronunaado por el Presdente de la 
Junta de Gobierno, General Augusto Pinochet, en el acto organizado por la Secretarfa Naao- 
nal de la Mujer,” Santiago, 1976, 7. 

E Quoted from a speech by Pinochet published in Ames, December 1976, 43. 

* The number of formal charges of wife beating filed by women at the local district crimi- 
nal court in San Felipe leaped from an annual average of ten in the 1960s to an annual 
average of thirty-five in the mid-1970s to an annual average of fifty in the 19808 (“Registro 
de Crimenes’ Juzgado de Crimen, San Felipe, 1955—88). Also see Tinsman 1995, 1997. 
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such violence, and they may also indicate thar such violence had become 
more pronounced.*” Certainly the reasons men beat their wives had 
changed, and this underscored important shifts in the gender balance of 
power. 

During the agrarian reform years, rural husbands violence against wives 
was rooted in a domestic ideal that defined men as providers and house- 
hold heads and women as loyal and domestic helpmates. Between 1964 
and 1973, wife-beating cases overwhelmingly involved men’s insistence 
that wives, by definition, owed them exclusive sexual and domestic services 
on demand. Men physically disciplined wives for supposed flirtations with 
other men, for withholding or being unable to have sex, and for failing 
to complete specific household duties. A second major factor in cases of 
wife beating was a woman's objection to a husband’s sexual infidelity: men 
beat women for complaining about their extramarital affairs. Although 
the very actions by which women “provoked” male rage indicate that 
women understood gender rights and obligations in ways that differed 
from those of men, women’s overt material dependence on men and the 
agrarian reform’s affirmation of male agency and authority made it difh- 
cult and rare for women to overtly challenge men’s social and sexual 
dominance. 

In contrast, during military rule, wife beating became increasingly me- 
diated by men’s heightened economic vulnerability and the ways in which 
women’s employment threatened male authority. During the 1970s and 
1980s, conjugal conflicts that ended in men’s violence against women fre- 
quently involved fights over money, particularly male objections to wom- 
en's insistence on controlling their own wages and female accusations that 
men were not financially contributing enough to the household. Extramar- 
ital affairs also continued to be a central theme in cases of wife beating; 
however, now this involved men’s complaints of women’s infidelity and 
sexual independence, whereas during the 1960s, conflict primarily arose 
from women’s objections to men’s affairs. Above all, women’s increased 
willingness to challenge past notions about male rights and female obliga- 
tions placed men on the defensive and provoked retaliation from spouses 
who felt it necessary to defend an insecure dominance. Women’s assert- 
iveness flowed both from an access to wage labor (which, however inade- 
quate, had lessened women’s overt material dependency on men) and from 
women's insistence that men owed women respect and parity for their 
roles as economic providers. 


P In 1970, the district of San Felipe had a population of 68,106. In 1982, its population 
was 116,443 (Cense de Población: Aconcagua | Santiago: INE, 1970, 1982]). 
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Paradoxically, men’s violence against women stemmed from causes both 
nurtured and undermined by the dictatorship. The military regime’s own 
patriarchal discourse and use of brutality to repress civilians bolstered long- 
standing notions about the appropriateness of husbands physically dis- 
ciplining wives. At the same time, men who beat their wives over moncy 
or supposed sexual liaisons were responding to the ways the regime’s eco- 
nomic policy had eroded the very basis of men’s previous matenal and 
sexual dominance over women. As historian Steve Stern (1995) has argued 
recently, violence against women may be most intense where the rules of 
male dominance have been most profoundly challenged. 

During military rule, husbands also abandoned wives with greater fre- 
quency. The percentage of rural homes headed by women reached a record 
high of 30 percent in the mid-1980s.5° Male abandonment was fueled by 
unemployment and low wages; yet both of these realities were inseparable 
from the more basic fact of men’s feelings about such circumstances. As 
in male rationales for wife beating, men’s reasons for leaving wives were 
intimately tied to outrage and shame over the fruit economy’s assault on 
past ideals of male independence and (benevolent) authority over women. 
One man poignantly explained his reasons for abandoning his spouse: “Be- 
fore, I could hold my head up and place money on the table. Now, I must 
watch my wife [working] and my children going hungry.’ But women 
also left men, most commonly because of abuse and alcoholism, and not 
all pursued a replacement.© Others simply never married. Wage-carning 
opportunities in the fruit industry allowed women to more independently 
sustain themselves and their children (however miserably) in ways that had 
been far less available a generation earlier.*! Although households headed 
by women were invariably more impoverished than households containing 


* Daring the 1960s, female-headed households accounted for 3—8 percent of all rural 
households in Aconcagua (Esmase ds Hogares [Santiago: INE, 1965]; Cense ds Población [San- 
tiago‘ INE, 1960 and 1970]). After the return to democracy, some researchers estimated that 
the percentage of rural households headed by women m the late 19808 was as high as 30 
percent (Venegas 1992). 

” Oral history of Raul Flores, Santa Marfa, November 15, 1992. 

© Various oral sources. Of the one hundred interviews conducted for this study, fifteen 
were of women who had seperated from their husbands Five of these women claimed that 
departure. I do not chim that these figures are statistically meaningful; however, even as 
anecdotal evidence, they suggest that there were a variety of ways that women came to head 
housebolds and that, likewise, women had a vanety of responses to assuming such positions. 

“ Tn the 1950s and 1960s, women who did not marry or litve with wage-camuing or land- 
owning men usually migrated to cites in search of employment as domestics. 
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two working spouses, both household types suffered poverty; for some 
women, the absence of male authority compensated for the absence of 
male wages. 

Yet rural women and men were not always in conflict. Their joint work 
experiences in the fruit industry fostered a sense of shared exploitation and 
struggle. If the new necessity of female wage work upset past notions 
about male prerogative, it could also lead men to grudgingty approve of, 
or even to deeply admire, women’s labor and effort. Along with producing 
raw antagonisms over gender, the fruit industry fostered new types of col- 
laboration, solidarity, and camaraderie. At times, this could lead men to 
accept a more assertive female subjectivity. Nowhere was it more apparent 
than in the male response to women’s challenges to the conditions of mili- 
tary rule. Contrary to widespread and enduring beliefs about female docil- 
ity, particulary that of rural women, temporeras in Aconcagua and other 
parts of Chile played important roles in resisting both economic exploita- 
tion and authoritarianism. These challenges ranged from everyday and in- 
dividualized forms of subversion to more overt, collective confrontation. 
Sometimes they placed women side-by-side with men in community 
struggles; at other times, they featured more exclusively female forms of 
leadership. 

One of the first open displays of antiregime protest in rural Aconcagua 
was the all-female managed olla comsin, or common pot, the rough equiva- 
lent of a communal soup kitchen. Common pots involved women pool- 
ing the food rations of individual families to collectively provide more sub- 
stantial meals to entire groups of families, workers, and neighborhoods. 
Common pots required substantial organization and cooperation. Women 
took turns gathering firewood, planning menus, collecting ingredients, 
cooking stew, cleaning pans, and serving daily rations. Common pot meals 
were often cooked outdoors on open fires big enough to heat large kettles, 
although sometimes local churches and private Catholic schools offered 
their kitchen facilities for such purposes. 

Common pots were usually started to meet immediate necessities, but 
they quickly developed into places of political actrvism. As scholars such 
as ‘Iemma Kaplan (1982) and Maxine Molyneaux (1985) have argued 
regarding similar cases in Spain and Nicaragua, women’s mobilization 
around traditional familial responsibilities can lead women to make 
broader critiques of social inequality. In Chile, not only was the inadequacy 


a Various oral histories, incuding Rosa Toldedo, Santa Marfa, October 11, 1992; Padre 
Vicente, Sen Felipe, November 14, 1992; David Sanfuentes, Santiago, November 15, 1992. 
Also see Falabella 1990, 1991; Valdés 1991. 
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of the fruit industry always a topic of conversation while peeling potatoes 
and ladling out portions, but women also went on to openly express their 
anger and offer their analysis. Common pots were intentionally created in 
public spaces — village plazas, major cross roads, church yards — where they 
were a spectacle that symbolically denounced the failure of both the fruit 
industry and, by inference, the military regime, to provide adequate levels 
of subsistence. That the common pots emphasized the traditional role of 
women cooking for husbands and children made their indictment all the 
more stinging, since the regime’s patriarchal discourse promised to en- 
noble Chilean mothers and families. In the context of dictatorship, these 

Rural women also came to critique authoritarianism and neoliberal eco- 
nomics through new types of involvement with the Catholic Church. Dur- 
ing the 1970s and 1980s, the Catholic Church throughout many parts of 
Latin America, including Brazil, Central America, and Mexico, as well as 
Chile, advocated an activist role for clergy and laity in ameliorating what 
it called the devastating material, psychological, and spiritual consequences 
of poverty and lack of democracy. Mirroring the diverse and sometimes 
contradictory role of the church throughout the hemisphere, Catholic ac- 
tivities in Chile ranged from distributing charity to encouraging political 
challenges. Sometimes providing the first would spark the second, quite 
against the intentions of a Catholic sponsor In other instances, Catholic 
progressives, inspired by the egalitarian and emancipatory tenets of libera- 
tion theology, explicitly fomented collective critiques of dictatorship.‘ 

As was true throughout Latin America, the participants in, and objects 
of, church actions in rural Chile were disproportionally female. The church 
distributed food to women in poor families and organized the first com- 
mon pots.™ It was mostly women who attended church-sponsored work- 
shops on sewing, gardening, and animal husbandry that aimed to provide 
alternative types of income generation dunng periods of unemployment. 


@ Church activities dunng the dictatorship ranged from providing food through the Cath- 
abuses. During the 1980s, many Catholic clergy, inctoding members of the church hierarchy 
as well as numerous priests in Aconcagua, outspokenly comcired the military regime for its 
polincal repression and failure to provide for the poor. Activities in Aconcagua mchided food 
distribution, vocational tranmg workshops for the poor, Bible study groups, catechist organi- 
zation, and meetings for families of the disappeared (various records from the Instituto Pas- 
toral Rural, Santiago; Oficinia del Obizpo de San Felipe; Iglesia de Santa Marfa, and Casa 
Pastoral San Felipe). 

Various oral histones, inchiding those of Rosa Toledo, Santa Marfa, October 11, 1992; 
Padre Vicente, San Felipe, November 14, 1992; David Sanfuentes, November 15, 1992. 
Also see Falabella 1990, 1991; Valdés 1991. 
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Women also made up the majority of those who became involved in the 
Bible-study sessions, catechist organizations, and parish discussion groups 
that embraced varying degrees of radical Christianity.* 

Progressive Catholic activities had a profound and often empowering 
impact on rural women. Although the church’s antipoverty programs 
tended to build on and reinforce women’s family-based roles, they also 
offered women an implicit critique of the fruit-export industry. Progressive 
ecclesiastical groups pushed such criticism still further by stressing the con- 
tradiction between the Gospel’s message of liberation and the authoritarian 
conditions of dictatorship. A widely read “Letter to Campesinos,” written 
by several bishops and priests, pronounced, “Sin does not only pertain to 
personal failing, but also to what the Bible calls the Sins of the World, that 
which is always manifest in acts of injustice, revenge, and oppression by 
some over others... . We need liberation from these sins and their conse- 
quences that prevent us from living as brothers.°© 

Importantly, progressive catechist and Bible-study groups often pointed 
to family situations in order to illustrate wider national political processes. 
The suffering and disenfranchisement of the campesino household symbol- 
ized what was morally indefensible about Chile as a whole.®’ Such peda- 
gogical linking between the personal and the political had a particular sig- 
nificance for women. As authoritananism was proclaimed unjust and sinful 
on both national and local levels, women employed new political and 
moral languages to critique their relationships to men. In oral histories, 
numerous women who belonged to a progressive catechist group in the 
Aconcagua country of Santa Marfa remembered weekly meetings more as 
times of intense reflection about their marriages than as conversations 
about God or Chile. Discussions about “the state of the family” could raise 
heated debates about spousal fights over money, the negative impact of 
women’s work schedules on children, and incidences of wife beating. It 
was not uncommon for women to criticize male authority as a form of 
authoritarianism. As a fifty-year-old woman named Sonia succinctly stated 
in an interview, “I figured we already had trouble in Santiago [with Pino- 
chet], I didn’t need a dictator in my home.** 


@ Tn central Chile, many church-sponsored educational and recreational events were inim- 
ated by the Instituto Pastoral Rural (INPRO), a Catholic nonprofit organizanon run by pro- 

“ “Carta 2 los Campesinos,” pamphlet published by Mundo, Lida., Sennago, July 
1975, 5. 

& Oral histones of Carla Muñoz and Rosa Toledo, Santa Marfa, October 11, 1992; Marfa 
Galdámez, November 22, 1992; Padre Vicente, San Felipe, November 14, 1992. 

& Oral history of Sonia Gunérrez, Santa Marfa, June 14, 1993. 
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Beyond critiquing regime responsibility for poverty and family dynam- 
ics, women questioned authoritarian arrangements in the fruit-export in- 
dustry. As the excellent studies of Ximena Valdés and Gonzalo Falabella 
have shown, temporeras regularly challenged employer prerogative in the 
packing plants (Falabella 1990, 1991; Valdés 1991). Both individually and 
collectively, women petitioned bosses for higher wages and better hours, 
traded information on who was a “good patrón,” covered for one another 
if a coworker fell sick or needed to look in on her children, and engaged 
in small acts of sabotage. In the mid-1980s, temporeras in Aconcagua car- 
ried out several successful lightning strikes — temporary, collective work- 
stoppages in which workers demanded (and received) specific improve- 
ments. Finally, in the dictatorship’s last year in 1989, temporeras in the 
Aconcagua county of Santa Marfa surmounted the prohibitive obstacles 
imposed by the mulitary’s 1979 Labor Code by joining with male tem- 
poreros and some permanent workers to form the first union of temporary 
fruit workers in Chile. Women made up over half of the union’s 500- 
plus membership, and two women served on the five-person executive 
counal.” 

Labor activism in Santa Marfa signaled temporeras’ engagement with 
Chile’s broader oppositional political culture, not just a reaction to spe- 
cific grievances with the fruit industry. The 1980s was a decade of repeated 
violent confrontation between the military regime and its increasingly 
united critics. Following a 1983 strike by copper miners, Chile’s labor 
movement began regrouping and coordinated numerous general strikes 
and protests (Falabella and Barrera 1990; Drake and Jaksíc 1992). Labor 
was joined by a mass movement of urban shanty and shim dwellers, as well 
as by university students and oppositional political parties (Petras 1994; 
Schneider 1995). From the countryside, temporeras joined in work stop- 
pages, common pots, and catechist organizing. Throughout 1988, as part 
of the organizing that culminated in the Santa Marfa union, temporeras/os 
actively canvassed fellow workers to vote against Pinochet in the national 
plebiscite (which the regime lost) that helped pave the way for the transi- 
tion to democracy in 1990.7 

Women played major roles in forming the Santa Marfa union and 
shaping its strategy. Such agency was enabled by women’s specific 


@ “Registro de Socos,” Santa Marfa Sindicato Inter-Empresa de Trabajadores Perma- 
nentes y Temporeros, Santa Marfa, 1990. 

n Adding to the political urgency for worker mobilization, in 1989 fruit workers faced 
particular hardship when U.S. allegations that a grape imported from Chile contamed cyanide 
resulted in a U.S. ban on Chilean fruit and consequent unemployment for temporeras/os. 
The military regime’s mabilrty to successfully resolve this criss only added to rts illegitimacy 
(Falabella 1990). 
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understandings of their needs as women workers as well as by their past 
organizing experience. Significantly, crucial support for the union was ini- 
tially provided by an activist priest and a nonprofit worker education center 
headed by a prominent member of the reformed Socialist Party.” This 
meant that women had contact with a broader national network of profes- 
sionals and labor activists and that many women had already run common 
pots, participated in progressive catechist groups, and attended workshops 
on labor nghts.”* Women brought the concerns and lessons learned in 
these other forums to bear on the new union. For example, they stressed 
the importance of non-workplace-based issues such as housing, food, ed- 
ucation, and healthcare to labor struggles (Falabella 1990, 1991; Valdés 
1991). Temporeras also raised issues specific to the situation of women: 
excessive hours, night shifts, lack of daycare, pregnancy tests, and sexual 
harassment. Women also insisted on the importance of gender equality 
within the union. Drawing upon the democratic language of antidictator- 
ship struggles, they argued that women’s prominence within the fruit in- 
dustry be reflected in female representation and leadership within the 
union. Making specific links between personal and national forms of op- 
pression, they called for greater male respect for working women and crit- 
icized the machismo of husbands who refused to allow their wives to at- 
tend union meetings.” 

The Santa Marfa union did not, in itself, succeed in making overt 
changes in the fruit industry during military rule. The retaliatory powers 
legally guaranteed employers, real threat of repression, and material vul- 
nerability of workers remained formidable obstacles, But this does not di- 
minish the union’s political significance. The union sprang from a clear 
willingness by both female and male fruit workers to challenge the legiti- 
macy of military rule, and it made them part of creating a broader opposi- 
tional political culture.” Significantly, the Santa Marfa union provided a 


^ The nonprofit organization La Casa del Temporero was a worker-ecucation project 
funded by the Inter-American Foundation and directed by Gonzalo Falabella, a member of 
the Pro-Democracy Party, an offshoot of the Allende-cra Socialist Party. 

? Falabella 1990, 1991; interview with Gonzalo Falabella, Santiago, March, 1992; inter- 
view with Padre Vicente, San Felipe, November 14, 1992; “Registro de Miembros de la 
Directiva,” Santa Marfa Sindicato Inter-Empresa de Trabajadores Permanentes y Temporeros, 
Santa Marfa, 1990. 

* Various interviews, including Sonia Gutiérrez, Santa Marfa, June 14, 1993; Marfa Gal- 
ddmey, Santa Marfa, November 22, 1992; Elena Muñoz, Santa Marfa, November 22, 1992; 
Anita Hernandez, Santa Marfa, October 4, 1992; authors notes from meetings of the union 
directiva, June-July 199], February-December 1992. 

™ As Verónica Schild has eloquently written in her study of Chilean poblacionss, it is crucial 
to conceptualize “politics” as inchiding not only struggles for resources wrthin the structural 
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model for reinvigorating the rural labor movement nationally. Since the 
mid-1980s, rural labor activists had rhetorically gestured toward the need 
to organize temporeras and encourage female leadership. Santa Marfa 
offered the first concrete example of how this could be done; in the early 
1990s, Chile’s major campesino confederations would openly embrace 
many of the strategies first forged in Aconcagua.” In particular, women’s 
practice of organizing around non-workplace-based issues, such as subsis- 
tence, had certain advantages operating under a labor code that offered 
organizers few protections from employer retaliation. 

Most important, the Santa Marfa union challenged the entrenched pa- 
triarchy of the rural labor tradition. In the 1960s and early 1970s, the 
agrarian reform’s massive organizing of campesinos had denied women 
membership, celebrated a decidedly masculinist (and at times misogynist) 
union, and limited female activism to being helpmates for male protago- 
nists. Temporeras changed this. They criticized union sexism and insisted 
on women’s inclusion not only as members but also as leaders. ‘They rede- 
fined labor issues to include a host of new concerns, both inside and out- 
side of the workplace, that specifically affected women workers. Finally, 
women suggested that combating male dominance within the working- 
class community should be a central part of union struggle. 

Women’s demands were conditioned by the contradictory experiences 
of surviving and contesting dictatorship — in packing plants, church meet- 
ings, and at home. Yet they were also deeply rooted in the working- 
class radicalism of the agrarian reform. Worker equality, class solidarity, 
and social justice had been the foundational principles of campesino 


constramts of state-employer-worker relationships but also as mvolving what she calls 
“struggles for subjectivities” — struggles that challenge power relations more broadly, espe- 
cally relations that limit how people define themselves and their level of participation 
(Schild 1994). 

7 In 1984 and 1986, the Comision Nactonal Campesina (CNC) held national meetings 
on the importance of organing rural women and temporeras. 

™In 1993, three years after the end of military rule, the CNC hosted the First National 
Meeting of Temporeras in Santiago. This three-day meeting brought hundreds of campesina 
from the Santa Marfa union were asked to make a special presentation, and the conference 
notes from El Pomer Encuentro Nacional de la Mujer Temporera, sponsored by the Comi- 
sion Nacional Campesina at Canelo de Nos, Santiago, June 6-8, 1993). In this same year, 
Olga Gutiérrez, a former secretary of the Santa Marfa umon, was elected to join the Women’s 
Department at the CNC in Santiago. 
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mobilization in the 1960s and early 1970s. If they had addressed women 
only as men’s dependents, the overall goal of social uplift was still some- 
thing rural women had supported. Neither women’s practice of forming 
common pots for political purposes nor female support for unions began 
with dictatorship. Both dated from the agrarian reform when women fed 
striking workers and carried picket signs for a wide array of leftist and 
Catholic organizations. Under the conditions of dictatorship, the worker 
egalitarianism of the agrarian reform strongly resonated for the rural poor. 
As women became temporeras in the fruit industry, it became a legacy to 
which they could directly lay claim. Women made connections between 
their current situation and an older political culture that stressed justice, 
solidarity, and equality. Women laid claim to a labor movement that had 
previously excluded them and in doing so redefined that movement for 
their own times. As Chile returned to civilian rule in the 1990s, temporeras 
were there to insist that both economic justice and gender equality be cen- 
tral to rebuilding democracy. 


Conduslion 

In contemporary times, more than ever, it is crucial that scholars and activ- 
ists discuss women’s incorporation into exploitative labor regimes without 
reinforcing essentialist notions about female vulnerability. It is not neces- 
sary to choose between fighting capitalism and denouncing patriarchy 
when they inconveniently fail to reinforce one another. In condemning 
international capitalism’s exploitation of women (and men), it 1s not neces- 
sary to dismiss or downplay evidence that a maquila worker’s cash wages 
may enable her more bargaining power within her family or that a Chilean 
temporera may be better able to leave an abusive spouse or to enjoy cama- 
raderie with other women. Nor is it necessary to embrace modernization 
paradigms that hold that capitalism eventually lifts everybody’s boat. It is 
not necessary to conclude that a working woman’s ability to spend her own 
wages, survive on her own, or have female friends is evidence of capitalism 
(and authoritarianism) “empowering women.” 

In Chile, military rule unequivocally heightened rural women’s exploita- 
tion and their suffering. Loss of land, low wages, temporary contracts, sex- 
ual coercion, and the repression of the labor movement were at the heart 
of the fruit industry’s ability to extract profit— to be capitalist. These were 
also central to the military regime’s ability to maintain social order and 
political control. It was not neoliberal capitalism and dictatorship that were 
“good for women” but the undermining of the ideal of male-headed and 
male-dominated families. It was not the poverty jobs and miserable condi- 
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tions (both so fundamental to capitalism’s ability to extract profit) that 
gave women more bargaining power but women’s access to work and 
wages on par with that of men. It was not state terrorism that “helped” 
women organize on their own behalf but women’ ability and willingness 
to lay claim to new languages about democracy and human rights, as well 
as to a utopian labor tradition that had previously been reserved for men. 

In considering the lives and political needs of working women through- 
out the world, it is necessary to keep in mind that there are multiple, in- 
terfacing, and contradictory arenas in which capitalist, authoritarian, and 
patriarchal power conspire—there are, in a sense, many patriarchies and 
many forms of women’s oppression, and, therefore, many spaces in which 
the terms of dominance can be contested and changed. Although these 
spaces are linked, they do not mechanically determine one another. In dic- 
tatorships, patriarchal structures are usually foundational to the archi- 
recture of state and employers’ power. Yet, as was the case in rural Chile, 
women may come to challenge significant forms of male dominance. This 
is not automatically caused by capitalist exploitation and regime oppres- 
sion; rather, it springs from the new meanings attached to women in their 
capacity as workers. These meanings are created by contested negotiations 
over women’s and men’s past and present gender responsibilities and enti- 
tlements, and they are generated by survival struggles within and against 
the conditions of political and economic oppression. 

Life is still hard for women in Chile’s fruit industry, as it is for women 
in textile and food-processing plants throughout the world.” In Chile, like 
other cases where formal authoritarianism is no more or is cracking — for 
example, South Africa, Guatemala, the Philippines, Indonesia, Haiti, Mer- 
ico—the structural and ideological legacy of dictatorship endures. Al- 
though state terrorism and the repression of dissent have subsided — and 


avilian governments have remained committed to the military regime's neoliberal economic 
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we should not trivialize the importance of this — women (and men) con- 
tinue to labor in only modified versions of what existed before. As capital 
secks optimal investment opportunities around the globe, companies con- 
tinue to search for the lowest wages and most “manageable laborers.” But 
women are not merely fodder ravaged by capital. They are surely victim- 
ized, but they are not passive victims. Poor women workers were part of 
mass protests that brought down Suharto and Marcos, they are part of 
struggling union movements along the U.S.-Mexican border, and they 
have organized against domestic violence in Brazil (Gray 1986; Alvarez 
1990; Tiano 1994). On more everyday levels, women workers negotiate 
new —and sometimes better — arrangements with male family members 
and with each other. 

Feminist scholars and activists need to locate and encourage the dynam- 
ics that enable the erosion of male dominance and women’s exploitation. 
This means encouraging women’s access to jobs with just wages and hu- 
mane living conditions, not suggesting that jobs themselves are wrong. 
Not all “work” has to be capitalist, and even capitalist arrangements vary 
enormously in their level of exploitation. It also means advocating working 
womenrs ability to control reproduction and to care for children, both of 
which involve men giving up control over women’s bodies and sharing 
domestic responsibilities. It means supporting the creation of unions and 
other political organizations that have female participation and leadership. 
There should be great caution with protectionist arguments that decry 
“U.S. [mens] jobs being shipped to Mexico.” Only if such criticism is 
firmly grounded in an internationalist commitment to the uplifting and 
equalization of all workers’ conditions throughout the world does it avoid 
bolstering sexist, racist, and imperialist models. It will take international 
organizing efforts to make life better for women and men laboring in new 
export economies. A feminist materialist analysis that goes beyond de- 
nouncing what oppresses women to advocating what empowers them is 
vital for this project. 


Department of History 
Unversity of Calsfornia, Irvine 
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Laura Hengehold 


Remapping the Event institutional Discourses 
and the Trauma of Rape 


What we — or some of us — consider rape today is not exactly what was 
considered rape years ago, or by other people, nor what 1s considered rape 
by the law. The notion of rape, its nature and its causes, changes. 

— Pitch 1985, 38 


Consider the legal restrictions that regulate what does and does not count 
as rape: here the politics of violence operate through regulating what will 
and will not be able to appear as an effect of violence. There is, then, 
already in this foreclosure a violence at work, a marking off in advance of 
what will or will not qualify under the signs of “rape” or “government 
violence,” or in the case of states in which twelve separate pieces of 
empirical evidence are required to establish “rape,” what can then be 
called a governmentally facilitated rape. 

— Butler 1991, 162-63 


Ithough Increasingly the public has become aware of the frequency and 

complexity of sexual violence, many women find it difficult to define 

a coercive sexual experience as rape. A woman who recognizes herself 
as raped risks conceiving of herself as a victim in ways that may frustrate 
attempts at recovery. Because the word rape is implicitly tied to so many 
often conflicting expectations about human nature, desire, and justice — 
expectations that differ between and within communities and genera- 
tions — someone who speaks out publicly or takes legal action against her 
assailant also risks getting caught up in larger family, community, and legal 
struggles over the social significance of sexuality and the proper preven- 
tion, control, and punishment of deviant sexual behavior. By identifying 
herself as victim of a crime that provokes intense and often defensive reac- 
tions in community members, whether they support her or mistrust her, a 
woman puts herself in the midst of confused and conflicting discourses 
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that can overshadow or undermine her own understanding of the sexual 
events that she tries to master through the evaluation of “rape.” 

Linda Bourque’s 1989 study of community definitions of rape shows 
that differences in men and women’s understandings of which acts “count” 
as rape are influenced by age, socioeconomic status, education, peer group 
attitudes toward women’s roles, and perceptions of a communitys general 
vulnerability to crime. “Definitions of rape,” she observes, “are more di- 
verse than is generally acknowledged,” and women themselves “vary in the 
extent to which they define sexually demeaning or assaultive behavior as 
criminal” (1989, 285-86). Women’s perception of opportunities for com- 
munity status through nonsexual activities and the relative significance of 
other hardships such as poverty are important factors making it more or 
less likely that a woman will find it emotionally or politically empowering 
to identify and condemn a coercive experience as “rape.” Likewise, commu- 
nity attitudes toward the use of coercion in maintaining stable sexual rela- 
tionships and women’s own beliefs regarding male and female responsibil- 
ity for sexual violence make such a designation more or less meaningful 
(6-9, 286-91).! These findings suggest that rape, like other crimes, does 
not exist as a “natural kind” apart from the “economic, social, and political 
characteristics of the groups who have the power to define certain behav- 
iors as social problems” and those whose powerlessness is considered “nor- 
mal” (Madriz 1997, 9). 

Feminists have sought historically to define sexual violence in ways that 
illuminate broader phenomena of class and racial violence. In a recent ge- 
nealogy of feminist understandings of rape, for example, Pamela Haag situ- 
ates the political significance of “speaking out” against rape in the context 
of 1960s New Left discourse on nonviolent resistance to racial and eco- 
nomic oppression. “An explicit theorization of violence as an order with 
many manifestations — from institutions that “beat your essence’ to a war 
that would blow your body apart — influenced the movement culture out 
of which feminism emerged,” in which the question was “not whether but 
bow violence would happen, how the body would be (ab)used or subjectiv- 


1 See Ageton 1983; White and Humphrey 199]. Although most respondents in the ated 
studies seem to identify the use of force as the single moet important differentiator between 
rape and sexual acts that are not rapes, adolescents are surprisingly accepting of force as a 
“norma? element of established danng relationships, indicating thar positive sexual education 
with a rich cultural content (as opposed to asexual or antisexial education that focuses solely 
on biological mechanisms) might contribute significantly to young women’s ability and desire 
to demand respect from male peers. See Kelly 1988, 138-58, for a discussion of the psycho- 
logical dynamics whereby women minimize, forget, or fail to recognize certain sexual experi- 
ences as having traumanc effects that amount to unquestionable injustice. 
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ity compromised” (Haag 1996, 26). In response to pressure from femi- 
nists, legislators introduced significant innovations in trial process during 
the 1970s and 1980s (such as the admission of psychological evidence 
regarding post-traumatic stress disorder) to combat the public stigma 
and suspicion associated with bringing a rape complaint. Feminist perspec- 
tives also influenced psychotherapists who counsel rape survivors by politi- 
cizing the issue and sometimes bringing counselors into the legal process 
on behalf of raped or battered clients. However, Haag suggests, these 
struggles to improve legal and psychotherapeutic responses to rape also 
deflected attention from the wider political context of women’s testimony, 
isolating sexual trauma from other forms of social violence and drawing 
attention to the fates of individual survivors and perpetrators rather than 
to the political and cultural forces that give rape such power over wom- 
en's lives. 

Because reforming the law and providing psychotherapy are two impor- 
tant and potentially helpful strategies for defending women practically and 
symbolically against the effects of rape, neither can easily be characterized 
as “apolitical” Even “privatizing” the event of rape through psychothera- 
peutic work can have positive public effects, and publicity— whether legal 
or political — has private emotional connotations. On the other hand, law 
and psychotherapy involve both expert discourses and diverse institutional 
practices that overlap and impact unevenly on one another. Thus the un- 
derstandings of justice and health explored theoretically in journals may 
differ from the results that lawyers and clinicians intend to produce or actu- 
ally achieve in their daily work, especially when they are situated at differ- 
ent points in the social field or represent conflicting perspectives on that 
field. ‘This polyvalence also means that feminist attempts to resist or evade 
the effects of misogyny through prosecution, therapy, or legal and psycho- 
analytic theorizing can be reversed or produce undesirable side effects 
when transported from one context to another. Thus, although a woman’s 
decision to define an event as rape represents an active sexual evaluation 
and the wish to have that evaluation publicly affirmed, this decision places 
her experience at the crossroads of conflicting popular and expert attitudes 
regarding the meaning of sexuality and justice, as well as the nature of 
trauma and the value of psychological recovery. The purpose of this article 
is to “remap” the event of rape onto some of the expert institutional dis- 
courses that shape the popular meaning of the term, in order to relieve 
some of the psychological stress that survivors experience when their 
trauma enters the arena of conflicting social expectations mediated by these 
discourses. But in doing so, I also hope to outline some of the costs and 
benefits that legal strategies, psychotherapeutic techniques, and their 
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associated theoretical discourses represent for feminists seeking to link 
antirape activism with other struggles for social and political justice. 
init 


Where does the injustice that characterizes rape lie? What characterizes 
its eventfulness? Does it take place between individual bodies or within 
the discourses that allow those bodies to be interpreted in certain ways and 
not in others? Does it take place in alleys and bedrooms or in the court- 
room, where rape becomes a matter of a woman’s credibility and psycho- 
logical coherence almost more than it concerns her body and its integrity? 
Does the law participate in the violence of rape when it treats a black or 
Hispanic victim as less credible than a white victim? Or when it forces an 
abused wife or daughter to choose between withdrawing charges or send- 
ing the offender, on whom she may be emotionally or financially depen- 
dent, to a long prison sentence? Is the violence practiced in prisons and 
the violence that jails a disproportionate number of minority men part of 
the injustice of rape? 

Institutional definitions of the traumatic event, including the range of 
possible consequences for both victim and perpetrator, enter ms the 
trauma of a sexual assault. Such a dynamic is evident in Maya Angelou’s 
description of her own childhood rape and its legal, social, and psycho- 
logical aftermath (1969, 68-86; cited by Brownmiller 1975 and Froula 
1986). At the age of eight, Angelou was seduced by her mother’s lover, 
Mr. Freeman (who masturbated while touching her). Initially alarmed by 
the intensity of his bodily reaction to this physical contact, she found her- 
self intensely happy to be held afterward. However, her pleasure was shat- 
tered by Freeman’s sudden threat to kill Angelow’s brother if she ever told 
anyone. Months later, when she had almost forgotten about the episode, 
Freeman raped her brutally. During the trial, Angelou was forced to testify 
that she had never been touched by Freeman before the rape: “I couldn't 
say yes and tell them how he had loved me once for a few minutes and 
how he had held me close. . . . My uncles would kill me and Grandmother 
Baxter would stop speaking as she often did when she was angry. And all 
those people in the court would stone me as they had stoned the harlot in 
the Bible. .. . The lie lumped in my throat and I couldn’t get air. How I 
despised the man for making me lie” (Angelou 1969, 82). Freeman was 
sentenced to “a year and a day,” but mysteriously “his lawyer (or someone) 
got him released that very afternoon” (83). Angelou’s notoriously hot- 
tempered uncles carried out their own death sentence before the day was 
finished. Consumed by guilt, Angelou stopped speaking for a year to any- 
one but her beloved brother. “A man was dead because I had lied. Where 
was the balance in that?” 
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Of course, the truth Angelou associated with genuine justice is suffi- 
ciently complex to frustrate much older women. If the criminal justice sys- 
tem had been willing to take the victimization of an African-American girl 
seriously rather than immediately releasing her assailant, Freeman might 
not have died, regardless of Angelou’s testimony. Likewise, a “lie? would 
have been unnecessary if certain questions had been posed differently; for 
cxample, if the court and family members did not assume that consent is 
either granted or witbheld once and for all. More importantly, the anger, 
fright, and incredible suffering she endured as a result of Freeman’s even- 
tual threats and violence would not have had to invalidate the glimpse of 
sensual happiness she felt during their first encounter. Here it is impossible 
to disentangle the trauma of rape from the tacit violence of a court system 
that takes the desire and speech of the minority less seriously than that of 
the majority, from her family’s frustration at the difficulty of protecting its 
members against future violence, and from the way that courts and com- 
munities simplify women’s and girls’ sexual desire in order to preserve the 
conviction that just solutions to such crises can be found within the ex- 
isting social order. Angelou’s trauma was reinforced by the demand to be- 
tray her own moment of happiness and by her belief that Freeman’s death 
was the direct consequence of this betrayal, as well as by the violence with 
which her male relatives responded to the attack. 

The rape trial is a proving ground for many common assumptions about 
what counts as an “event,” an agent, a victim, a cause, a consequence. I 
want to approach the rape trial less as a method for determining “what 
happened” in a particular case of sexual coercion and more as a demonstra- 
tion of how sexual “events” are defined, both socially and legally, in ways 
that harm women and turn their desiring and discursive energies against 
themselves when they attempt to describe “what happened” The trauma 
to which assault survivors testify on the witness stand results as much from 
the popular and expert demand that an “event” have sharp contours and 
distinct actors and carry clear consequences, as it does from a specific event 
of bodily aggression in itself. In order to make sense and be credible, the 
survivor must explain her own experience in a way that negotiates and 
compensates for the law’s restrictions on admissible evidence and the in- 
ability of psychotherapists to provide clear and normative definitions of 
human sexuality. In order to facilitate her recovery, however, the survivor's 
description of her trauma must “do justice” to the incompleteness of her 
own evolving sexual self-understanding and her desire to perceive herself 
throughout its evolution as an agent with legitimate desires and the power 
to satisfy them. 

In their article “Survivor Discourse: Transgression or Recuperation?” 
(1993), Linda Alcoff and Laura Gray critically examine the psychological 
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and political value of certain strategies for publicizing sexual violence 
against women, especially those that involve media exposure and tend to 
subordinate survivors’ testimony regarding their experiences to expert psy- 
chological, legal, and sociological discourses. By “framing” the survivors’ 
testimony, as well as by playing to audience fears and fascinations with 
criminal victimization, such discourses tend to deprive survivors of author- 
ity regarding the complexity of their own experience and may inadvertently 
reinforce viewing audience presuppositions that rape is an event that 
women cannot prevent, recover from, or explain without expert advocacy. 
As Sharon Marcus argues, these discourses presume that rape has always 
already occurred and imprinted women’s sexual experience in ways that 
delegitimize their speech (1992, 386-87). Alcoff and Gray, who strongly 
believe that survivor testimony can have a positive political and psychologi- 
cal effect in contexts that either destabilize or call the potential violence of 
expert discourses themselves into question, nevertheless support women’s 
right to keep their experiences from certain kinds of scrutiny. Drawing on 
Michel Foucault’s observation that confessional discourses may liberate the 
individual at the cost of rendering her self-understanding more intimately 
dependent on the categories and assumptions of the discourses that autho- 
rize her confession, they argue that “when breaking the silence is taken up 
as the necessary route to recovery or as a privileged political tactic, it be- 
comes a coercive imperative on survivors to confess, to recount our as- 
saults, to give details, and even to do so publicly. Our refusal to comply 
might then be read as weakness of will or as reenacted victimization. But 
it may be that survival itself sometimes necessitates a refusal to recount or 
even a refusal to disclose and deal with the assault or abuse, given the 
emotional, financial, and physical difficulties that such disclosures can cre- 
ate” (1993, 281). 

As Sharon Marcus and Renée Heberle have argued, the fact that men 
rape women reveals that masculinist social institutions are never complete 
and that their power over women is never finalized but must be constantly 
demonstrated and reinforced. When their claim of power is filled out by 
means of discourses that present certain forms of violence as inevitable, 
incidental, or written into the nature of things, one can interrupt the ac- 
tions of these institutions “in the act” by interrogating the narratives that 
define violence (Marcus 1992, 391; Heberle 1996, 65). “Social struc- 
tures? Marcus contends, “tsseribe on men’s and women’s embodied selves 
and psyches the misogynist inequalities which enable rape to occur”, rape, 
consequently, can be viewed as “a process of sexist gendering which we can 
attempt to disrupt” (391). Moreover, social institutions and expert dis- 
courses are constantly asked to demonstrate their coherence and power by 
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interpreting and resolving individual cases of sexual violence in ways that 
legitimize state institutions and everyday norms of sexual interaction. In 
this context, rape trials appear as rituals for healing social wounds but also 
for determining what those wounds are in ways that suggest that they can 
be healed on a case-by-case basis—that is, by punishing individual of- 
fenders and without disrupting patterns of organized racial and economic 
violence or sexual custom. If rape is such a traumatic event for so many 
women, and if public testimony regarding rape so often reinforces the trau- 
ma, it is at least in part because sexual violence not only threatens women’s 
bodily boundaries in a very literal manner but also arouses community 
anxieties that the narratives of conflict offered by expert discourses and 
institutions may provide models of social order that are not accurate, just, 
or enforceable. Recognizing how these expert discourses both explain and 
attempt to contain the psychological and political forces implicated in the 
violence of rape can help women judge whether prosecution or therapy is 
likely to enhance their recovery and/or further feminist efforts to combat 
rape at the political/social level. 

Jacques Lacan’s account of the unconscious conflicts that result from the 
psychic formation of a body image helps to explain why “confession,” as 
described by Foucault and elaborated by Alcoff and Gray, is capable of both 
empowering the individual who speaks out and rendering her dangerously 
dependent on the ambiguities of certain expert discourses and institutions. 
In “The Mirror Stage as Formative of the Function of the L” Lacan attri- 
butes the formation of psychological identity to the child’s identification 
(or misidentification) with a mirror image or socially recognized imago 
that gives coherent and masterful shape to a formerly disorganized and 
therefore vulnerable experience (1977a). Lacan later expanded this account 
of identity (or ego) formation to suggest that identification with a publicly 
recognized image is the individual’s response to a promise of social compe- 
tence, as well as an evasion by which the individual attempts to conceal his 
or her weakness from others (1977b, 107). Although “The Mirror Stage” 
offers a specifically developmental argument, Lacan also finds the logic of 
identification and evasion at work in everyday social relations. Both aspects 
of this dynamic are at work in the rape survivor’s identification with the 
subject of legal right. On the one hand, her decision to prosecute responds 
to the court’s implied ability to compensate her for pain and outrage. On 
the other hand, identifying with an “ideal” victim who legitimately de- 
serves public affirmation helps such a woman to evade accusations of vul- 
nerability and culpability arising from masculinist social forces and her 
own unconscious. 

It is no accident that debates conceming the relation of law to 
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psychoanalysis and its various therapeutic successors involve the different 
ways in which these disciplines define the “reality” of a traumatic event. 
Traumatic events by their nature involve a violation of psychological and 
physical integrity, a painful disruption of self-control and control over the 
individual’s environment that shakes his or her confidence and self- 
possession. Thus, they both echo the infantile ambiguity between reality 
and fantasy (a source of extreme anxiety to the developed ego) and offer 
to unconscious energies that were repressed in the formation of a stable 
body image an opportunity to take revenge upon the ego.” Lacan’s explana- 
tion of identity formation builds on Sigmund Freud’s identification of the 
ego with an evolving bodily image in the 1923 essay “The Ego and the Id? 
For Freud, the ego’s function is first and foremost that of reality testing, of 
establishing the transience and unreliability of fantasy and hallucination, 
and of weeding out any contribution made to perceived events by fantasy 
(Freud 1917, 232; 1923, 55). In short, the ego fixes the boundaries of 
events whose reality or unreality is unimportant from the perspective of 
the unconscious and its desires. Because it mediates between external 
(bodily or spatial) and internal (purely psychic) aspects of experience, the 
ego is bound up with the body image, whose interior/exterior boundary 
comes to represent the relation between the “real” and the “fantastic” 
(Freud 1923, 25). 

In “The Ego and the Id,” Freud suggests that it is through the experi- 
ence of pain and the attempt to identify and conceptualize illness that a 
child gives imaginative contours and limits to his or her own bodily experi- 
ence. Trauma disrupts the body’s physical integrity, but it also destabilizes 
the relationship between reality and fantasy that the body’s physical bound- 
aries ordinarily mediate. These boundaries, as Freud and others explain 
them, are not simply “given” physically but arise in a social context and are 
renegotiated through sexual, educational, and other disciplinary practices 


2 Contrary to the assumption that the ego represents what is most moral and rational in 
the human personality, Freud argues ın “The Ego and the Id” that guilt feelings are in large 
part the result of unconscious forces (1923, 27) The superego, the ghost of a love that the 
id has only reluctantly given up as impossible (fantastic), represents the id’s unconscious 
energy to the ego, and in fact constrmutes an unconscious aspect of the ego. “Conflicts between 
the ego and the sdeal [superego] will,” Freud writes, “ultrmately reflect the contrast between 
what us real and what is psychical, between the external world and the internal world” (36). 
Not only does the superego continue the ids unconscious aggresnon toward the ego, manı- 
fested ın (fearful or fascinated) fantasies of bodily violation, according to Lecan, one aspect 
of its attack on the cgo takes the form of guilt or anmety regarding the subjects capacity 
for fantasy and the fundamental ambiguity of “rea” bodily boundaries beyond acts of 
(mis)identfication. 
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that define the “personal space” of an individual’s body. These practices are 
both physical and linguistic; as Marcus writes, 


Many rapists initially engage their targets in friendly or threatening 
conversation; many speak a great deal during the rape and demand 
that the women whom they rape either talk to them or recite particu- 
lar phrases. Internalized strictures on what can be spoken and on 
what is unspeakable — which restrict men and.women differently — 
structure rape situations as much as physical inequalities do, particu- 
larty when a woman knows a rapist—the most prevalent rape situa- 
tion. ... This language structures physical actions and responses as 
well as words, and forms, for example, the would-be rapist’s feelings 
of powerfulness and our commonplace sense of paralysis when 
threatened with rape. (1992, 389-90) 


In a rape trial, the defense team’s accusations that a victim only imagined 
the traumatic content of the event (at the time, they may say, she was fully 
consenting and even satisfied) reinforce certain unconscious energies asso- 
ciated with fantasy that are already hostile to the integrity of the survivor's 
ego and the more-or-less stable body image that represents her self- 
possession. At the same time, the structure of a trial requires that a survivor 
present her experience as a simple, unambiguous event—a requirement 
that violates the fluidity of her memory and may prevent her from rein- 
venting her body image through a new and potentially empowering rede- 
scription of the trauma. Constructed passivity, which prevents the survivor 
from drawing strength from her own abilities to reconceptualize past 
trauma, reinforces the coherence of legal discourses regarding sexual vio- 
lence and reaffirms the power of legal argumentation to distinguish be- 
tween reality and fantasy. 

Law employs important epistemological safeguards to ensure that citi- 
zens can only be held accountable for incidents falling within certain care- 
fully defined parameters. These parameters seriously limit what the court 
will accept as (legally culpable) “reality.” But they also ensure that individu- 
als whose experiences match legal definitions of a “law-worthy” criminal 
event will receive institutional support and public recognition. “The crime- 
related factors which influence the disposition of rape cases,” Susan Estrich 
writes, “are those which distinguish the jump-from-the-bushes rape from 
the simple and suspect rape: a prior relationship between victim and 
offender; lack of force and resistance; and the absence of evidence corrobo- 
rating the victim’s account” (1987, 17-18). The easiest rapes to prosecute 
are those in which the event of sexual violence stands out as a clear anomaly 
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from the victim’s everyday life; it can be clearly demarcated in time and 
consists of acts that are generally recognized as offensive in the given con- 
text. Cases in which the victim was previously acquainted or socially in- 
volved with her attacker present the most difficult problems for prosecu- 
tion, since rapes occurring in the context of a prior relationship are often 
treated as “private” (not amenable to public adjudication), less serious or 
frightening, or the result of contributory negligence on the victim’s part 
(Estrich 1987, 23—25).° Between the obviously “law-worthy” and the ob- 
viously “law-trivial” fall certain ambiguous instances of violence that can 
become legally actionable only if they are subjected to public debate and 
reconceptualization. In this gray area, it is unclear whether the crime’s am- 
biguity resides within the victim’s apprehension of the event or within the 
law itself, or whether these two can even be clearly distinguished from one 
another. If rape trials have so frequently become “second rapes” for vic- 
tims,* it is because the process of cross-examination—a kind of “reality 
testing” in its own right— casts suspicion on the victim’s ability to distin- 
guish reality from fantasy. 

In the course of the trial, a rape survivor projects the very bodily and 
psychological integrity that she hopes to restore and affirm through her 
testimony onto the image of the “worthy victim” who cannot be construed 
as contributing to her assault or provoking the rapist in any way, whose 
memory of the event is fully detailed and flawless, and whose agency was 
demonstrably impaired during end after the assault. The coherence of this 
subjective image and its traumatic memory amount to a “new,” second- 
chance ego and body image formulated in order to avenge the desecration 
of the first. However, this new self-identification remains a target for de- 
fense strategies aimed at challenging the clarity and distinctness of her 
memories (suggesting that she misremembers or misinterprets what she 
does remember), strategies that may be necessary from a legal standpoint 
given that criminal culpability rests on a rapist’s awareness that he was com- 
mitting a criminal act. Nonetheless, the destabilization of a survivor's 


* Rape shield laws disallowing information about a victim’s prior sexual history as relevant 
evidence, abolition of force requirements, and new classifications of sexual violence have been 
implemented in many states in an attempt to undermine these systematic biases against the 
victim. However, “taw-worthiness” (not to mention “law”) is not simply a function of statute 
or judicial reasoning. It also unvolves the commonsense attitudes of jary members as they 
hear debate and the tactics that defense attorneys find most efficent in persuading juries of 
their clients’ innocence. As a result, feminist legal reforms alone cannot alter the effects of law 
as a secia! practice (involving professionals and nonprofessionals, legislators and citizens) 
upon the rape victim. 

4 See, for instance, Madigan and Gamble 1991. For a Lacanian account of the psycho- 
dynamics of rape tal process, sec Malone 1995. 
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memory that may result from the aggressive give-and-take of legal ques- 
tioning does not so much reopen as it conti#ses to disrupt the boundary 
between fantasy and reality first breached through physical violence. The 
intelligibility of a womans bodily boundaries is quite literally kept in ques- 
tion throughout the course of a trial; small wonder, then, that prosecution 
can seriously lengthen a victim’s recovery time.’ 

Lacan conjectures that images of dismemberment and violation are fas- 
inating because they evoke unconscious drives that are perpetually strug- 
gling to free themselves from the censorship of the ego and the bodily 
boundary in which it imprisons fantasy.° If, as Smart has observed, the 
testimony of rape victims functions pornographically in a courtroom set- 
ting (1989, 39-41), it is because these descriptions of bodily violation pro- 
vide an outlet for unconscious hostility to the ego.” Cross-cxamination per- 
forms ritual dismemberment upon a victim’s legal “body image,” actively 
confusing her and seeking to demonstrate that she was confused at the 
time of her assault, challenging her reality-testing abilities, and re-enacting 
the violation of her actual body image/ego. Defense attorneys can amplify 
inconsistencies in an assault survivor’s story not only because a properly 
“traumatic” event is overwhelming but also because any event’s reality 
depends on the language that gives it shape and puts it at stake socially. 
These problems, of course, are multiplied in the case of victims who have 


* A review of the literature relating prosecunon to victim recovery from sexual assault 
system tends to increase stress, exacerbate symptoms, and lengthen the recovery process, 
although it may contribute to a better resolution of the trauma if the charges ultmmately hold 
in trial: “At the very beast, the extended court procedures may keep a woman in her victim 
role at the expense of her return to normal functioning” (1984, 126-27). Holmstrom and 
Burgess discuss psychosomatic effects of stress (including psychotic symptoms ın the case of 
onc very young victim) and note in parttcular that “time becomes suspended” during the 
Court process, as “the victim becomes so preoccupsed with what has happened to her that she 
is not really living. It is like treading water until the ordeal 1s over”? precisely at a moment 
when she needs to demonstrate to herself that life can continue and be enjoyable in new ways 
(1978, 234-45, 230). 

* See Boothby 1991 for a dear and detailed exposition of this dynamic. Boothby’s readmg 
of Lacan 1s one that focuses on the “energetic” dimension of psychoanalysis and pays particu- 
lar attention to the way a body image organizes and constrains effects associated with fantancs 
excluded from any possible “reality” by the stability of a subject’s physical and social relations 
with his or her environment. 

7 On the one band, as Alcoff and Gray suggest (with reference to Foucault) m their study 
of media discourses on sexual abuse, such explanations produce pleasure in those who hear a 
survivors “confession” (1993, 272). On the other hand, Bourque’s 1989 study of cultural 
perceptions of what actions constitute “rape” suggests that such testimony, under the right 
Circumstances, tends to solicit the sympathetic idennfication of jury members. 
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a history of emotional involvement with their assailants and for whom 
the “event” of rape may involve long-term subjection to abuse, making 
consent irrelevant or impossible in the decisive encounter that led to 
prosecution.’ 

The presence of these transindividual forces manifests itself psycholog- 
cally in feelings of guilt—a victim’s fear that she brought the assault upon 
herself, that she only imagined its severity, that she deserved it, that she 
could have tried harder to protect herself Many studies have attempted to 
understand the tendency of rape survivors (among other kinds of victims) 
to engage in self-blame following the assault. In some cases, this is seen as 
an attempt to gain retrospective control over an event in which they clearly 
felt themselves to have lost control (Kidd and Chayet 1984, 47; Sales, 
Baum, and Shore 1984, 130; Katz and Burt 1988). In many cases, it may 
be equally a response to the shaming and suspicion of family or community 
members (Madigan and Gamble 1991, 6). But both of these reactions 
seem to bear witness to a basic dynamic at work in trauma: the complicity 
of unconscious forces resisting the establishment of a stable bodily “reality” 
with public forces seeking to prove that a victim’s testimony is a falsifica- 
tion (however inevitable) of her experience. Given that society and the law 
have often suspected assault survivors of complicity in their own victimiza- 
tion, and given popular misinterpretations of psychoanalytic doctrine that 
conflate a woman’s unconscious fantasy with her conscious consent or even 
simple sexual interest, it is no wonder that unconscious guilt would attach 
to a woman’ anxiety concerning her confusion and loss of control during 
a traumatic experience (Forrester 1990, 72-73). 

Most significantly, conforming to the image of an ideal victim leaves a 
survivor little opportunity to acknowledge her own interpretive contribu- 
tion to the definition of her assault qua “trauma” or injustice. Nor, as Ange- 
lou’s story shows, does it give her sufficient credit for mustering the cre- 
ativity required to respond truthfully to a defense attorney's questions. Like 
rape victims, suggests Kristin Bumiller, “victims of discrimination must 

1 Estrich 1987 offers a striking example of such a case. The victim in State v Alston had 
previously been in a consensual (though abusive) relationship with her attacker. A month 
after their separation, the attacker approached her threateningly and insisted on his right to 
have intercourse with her. He then took her to an acquaintance’s house where they engaged 
in intercourse even though she had stared her unwillingness and cried throughout the act. 
This is a case in which a guilty verdict was overtumed by a higher court (North Carolina 
Supreme Court) becanse it did not consider threats and a history of violent behavior to con- 
stitute the “force? necessary to cassfy this incident as an act of rape (1987, 60—61; State v. 
Alston, 61 N.C. App. 454, 300 S.E.2d 857 [N.C. Ct. App. 1983], 129n15, 130n34). See 
Matoesian 1993 for a detailed linguistic analysis of cross-cxamination strategies in several 
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struggle against their exclusion, not by asserting what they believe to be 
their true self-image, but by aspiring to the idealized victimization ac- 
knowledged within the law” (1988, 62).° Such an identification drains vic- 
tims of their creative powers, “leaving fewer energies to enrich their own 
potentialities” (63). Bumiller also notes that testifying to her own mistreat- 
ment opens a victim (especially a rape victim) to a cross-examining process 
aimed at proving that she was an agent provoking or contributing to the 
traumatic content of the event, an agent whose complaint may be dis- 
missed on the grounds that she exercised her agency incompetently (1990, 
133). Victims who respond stoically may seem less credible, especially (and 
ironically) as rape trauma syndrome comes to be considered a sign of “gen- 
uine” trauma.’® Such identification with the image of an ideal victim 
gambles a survivors chances for recovery on an absolutely unacceptable 
and unalterable vision of the experience she has suffered, rendering her 
self-esteem dangerously vulnerable to an unsuccessful verdict. This strategy 
fixes the meaning of rape such that the survivor can be justified only insofar 
as the attacker is thought to have suceeded in an attempt to inflict irrecuper- 
le damage upon his victim’s creative powers. 

Psychoanalysis takes an explicit interest in the epistemological structures 
through which events are defined and given emotional significance. Al- 
though psychoanalysis is only one of many psychotherapeutic techniques, 
I have taken it as paradigmatic because of its historical significance and 
because its powerful theoretical apparatus has helped feminists to explain 
how women’s bodily, and especially sexual, experience is shaped by lan- 
guage, including the language of law. At its best, the goal of psychoanaly- 
sis, like that of many other therapies, is to redefine the events of a trauma- 
tized individual’s history so that his or her self-representation no longer 
depends upon their traumatic or degrading content. However, the theoret- 
ical insights of psychoanalysis can be taken into clinical practice and ex- 
ploited by the law and social services in ways that give it the status of an 
“expert discourse” regarding women’s sexual experience, as described by 


* Bumiller (1987, 1990) has studied the socal construction of victimizanon in both dis- 
wrongs suffered in each case, her analyses suggest that the psychological frustranons of de- 
fending such complaints may be very similar. 

1 See also Rindt-Wagner 1992, 117. Moreover, as Martha Minow explams, “when a vic- 
tim places all blame on others, . . . any indication of the victims own contribution, responsi- 
bility, or capactty for action may be used to blame the victim” (1993, 1431). Minow observes 
that “claiming remedies or entitlements on the bass of vichm status grves individuals a stake 
in tharr victimrzation. . ee ee 
Soniitenances pen (1993, 1430-31; see also Estrich 1992, 18). 
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Alcoff and Gray. Because it questions the existence of traumatic events “in 
themselves” or hopes to find a thread of agency or desire in even the most 
oppressive memories and to demonstrate the contingency of what seem to 
be the most deliberate and conscious actions, psychoanalysis evades the 
rigid form imposed on the event by law and may be able to facilitate recov- 
ery from rape in ways that the formal pursuit of justice through legal chan- 
nels cannot. In the process, however, it may also deny victims a clear-cut 
identification with the justified subject of legal nght. 

Psychoanalysis investigates the social, legal, and psychological factors 
that require a trauma survivor to define the event in a disabling manner 
and to account for her reactions and continued dignity in terms of that 
definition. As I have argued above, the effects of trauma persist and multi- 
ply when social and psychic forces use the “outbreak” of sexual violence to 
further undermine the survivor’s perception of her own integrity, including 
the integrity of her bodily boundaries. Successful analysis, which demon- 
strates that a singular perspective and capacity for creative reinterpretation 
persists amid these violent disruptions, may enable a survivor to rediscover 
her taste for challenge and enjoyment. Moreover, Freud’s recognition that 
the “psychic reality” of trauma includes “intangible” factors such as social 
expectations and the force of memory has enabled feminist theorists to 
reconceptualize the injustice of certain oppressive practices in terms of a 
potentially utopian political desire. However, such a guided reconceptu- 
alization can succeed only if it considers the psychological importance that 
legal subjectivity and a legally defensible version of the traumatic event 
have for a survivor whose sense of social legitimacy has been threatened 
by assault. Expert discourses such as the law, however rigid their effects 
may be on a survivor's sense of agency and creativity, are unavoidable and 
potentially positive elements of the traumatic psychological situation that 
she inhabits. 


11 See Comell 1991, 1995 for some of the best work m this vem, which proposes to 
analyze the gender of latter-day legal practice in light of men’s and women’s emotional impli- 
cation in an as-yet-“imaginary” scene of sexual equality under the law. 

2 Thus analysts can hardly require a survivor to overtum her mvestment ın legally valo- 
rized self-representations as if they were the effects of mere stubbomness or self-deception. 
In his seminar on the ego, Lacan acknowledges this by suggesting that the situation of the 
analysand us only called resistance by the analyst inasmuch as it reflects an arbitrary benchmark 
against which to observe the patients “progress.” “But if you invariably then resort to the 
idea that resistance 1s to be Agssdated, as is written all over the place, you are ending up with 
a pure, unqualified absurdity. Having created an abstraction, you say —ws bape to maks tiris 
abstraction disappear, there neustwt bs any inertia” (1991, 228). This ıs an absurdity to which 
even Freud was not mmune; for instance, in his disastrous attempts to overcome Dora's or 
the “homosexual womans” resistance to his interpretanon of their desires (Lacan 1977, 
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Feminists and others have charged that psychoanalysis forces victims to 
account for their trauma as a purely personal or psychological rather than 
a political problem. It also, according to some, perpetuates a sexual ideol- 
ogy that holds women incapable of fully understanding their own sex- 
ual experiences (Brownmiller 1975, 387; Kelly 1988, 144), Historically, it 
cannot be denied that the sexism of psychoanalysts has been damaging to 
women's sexual self-confidence, especially due to its widespread cultural 
influence during the 1950s and 1960s. Far from giving patients the tools 
to redefine traumatic experiences, analysts — especially those in the United 
States — traditionally tried to reinterpret their experiences in terms of a 
rigid, misogynistic, and heterosexist discourse of “normal” or “deviant” 
sexual development. Thus it is not surprising that many feminists were 
and remain skeptical about its theoretical value, preferring to think in 
legal terms about rape and the political goal of women’s sexual integrity.¥4 


37-39). Moscarello notes that psychoanalysts or psychodynamic therapists must be cautious 
when dealing with recent vicoms of sexual assault whose ego boundanes may be in need of 
temporary stabilizanon (1991, 247-49) 

3 There are many historical explananons for this misogyny. Since Freud’s own changing 
theoretical interests were taken up in the work of his followers, at one port “the interest of 
a generation of analysts . . . focused on explanatory concepts based on endogenously deter- 
mined instinctual procesecs — repressed unconscious fantasies spun and structured out of pe- 
remptory drive pressures” (Minoff 1992, 538). In the United States, moreover, the require- 
ment that psychoanalysts be full-fledged medical doctors meant that women were almost 
peobibrted from practicing as analysts for many years, in contrast to many European coun- 
tries, where “lay” (non-M.D.) analysts, many of them women, participated actively in the 
therapeutic and theoretical work of the discipline and (as in England) maintained a lrveły de- 
apolitical nature of the American psychoanalync community, oriented toward successful “ad- 
aptation” to social norms rather than social critique and/or transformation (1992, 6-8). 
These features of American psychoanalyns made it the chief target of Lacan’s own work. They 
also, for slightly different reasons, made it a target of feminist criticism. 

““ Feminist concems that psychological recovery and politcal opposmnon to rape require 
legal recognition gave rise dunng the 1980s to debates concerning Freud’s abandonment of 
the “seduction hypothesis,” an carly conjecture that every neurosis without exception resulted 
from childhood sexual trauma. In 1897, Freud deaded that neurosis, which does not afflict 
all survivors of trauma, was more reliably explamed by the presence of unconscious forces 
affecting the “psychic reality” of trauma than by the actual details of childhood experience 
(Brennan 1992, 25-30; Forrester 1990, 74-76). The debate crystallized around Jeffrey Mas- 
sons The Aswult on Truth (1984), which suggested that Freud abandoned the seduction 
hypothesis for reasons of professional prestige rather than theoretical conviction and there- 
fore that he tacitly colluded in the cover-up of women’s and children’s sexual abuse. Since 
Freud consistently acknowledged the mpact of incest on the development of neurosis, how- 
ever, we need not believe that Freud’s intention was to deny the reality of traumatic 
experience, including the systematic sexual oppression of women. Rather, the concept of 
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However, the expert discourses of law and psychoanalysis present neither 
rape survivors nor feminist theorists with clearty demarcated recovery “al- 
ternatives.” The historical sexism of analysts and therapists arises from the 
same social and political conditions as the sexism of judges and jurors. 
Both discourses inherit, but have different capacities for resisting, acommon 
historical skepticism regarding women’s veracity and emotional stability. 
Moreover, the two discourses rely on each other’s expertise to define and 
shape the outcome of sexual trauma in ways that can promote the mis- 
ogynist status quo as well as the dignity and recovery of survivors. To the 
extent that legal theorists and prosecutors try to locate the injustice of rape 
in something other than mere damage to bodily organs,’* they look to 
psychotherapists for explanations of the trauma involved and for testimony 
regarding the psychological damage done to victims.’ 

Finally, one cannot easily accuse psychoanalysis and other therapeutic 
practices of inappropriately “privatizing” and “depoliticizing” sexual op- 
pression that should be addressed in public through law reform and prose- 
cution. Although psychoanalysis has, historically, often required women 
to search within their souls, rather than in the larger political sphere, for 


“phantasmatic” or “intangible” and unconscious components of a violent sexual experience. 
Therefore, as Jacquelme Rose suggests, the real question in the Masson debate is whether 
“the concept of an mternal psychic dynamic ıs detrimental to politics —in this case explicitly 
feminism — since it denies to women an unequivocal accusation of the real” (1986, 12). 

There have been traditionally two schools of feminist thought concerning rape. The 
first, exemplified in American feminism by Susan Brownmuller (1975) and Canadian femi- 
nists Lorenne Clark and Debra Lewis (1977), regards rape as a come of violence using sexual 
weapons, thereby to remove any stigma from victims and to legitimate a strong legal re- 
sponse. The second, associated with a wide range of feminists from Catharine MacKinnon 
(1989) to deconstructionists like Judith Butter (1991), is suspicious of the way legal and so- 
aal norms distinguish “violence” from “sex” (which, presumably, 1s not only consensual but 
also causes no physical damage). While adherents of this second approach need not go so far 
as to agree with MacKmnon that all beterosexual sex is rape in a patriarchal society, they 
place of any given assault and may overlap with traditional sexist practices in workplaces and 
the family. Thus rape can have an important symbolic impact on survivors and on the life of 
a community even when, as in certain cases of acquamtance rape, it does not result in signifi- 
cant physical damage to a woman's body. 

16 Ror example, even when psychological discourses are referenced m support of battered 
women or survivors of sexual violence, experts can control nether the legal meaning of therr 
testimony nor the purposes to which such tesumony will be put For crample, in a 1992 
article titled “Palm Beach Stories,” Susan Estnch conjectures that as more difficult rape cases 
are brought to trial—such as those involving spouses or acquaintances — juries rely increas- 
reach a verdict (1992, 9-10, 17; see also Buchanan and Trubek 1992). 
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the meaning of their trauma, legal reforms enabling the state to better 
represent rape victims, as well as innovations allowing rape victims to sue 
for civil damages, likewise have individualized the phenomenon of rape. 
In Heberle’s words, “Going to the state can be extremely isolating and 
removes responsibility from society for combatting sexual violence. It lit- 
erally individuates women as vulnerable objects of masculinist power 
(women have to argue their immanent.vulnerability in order to prove they 
were raped and in need of services) and disallows public acknowledgment 
of the complex logic of sexual violence writ large. At best it offers individ- 
ual women a limited sense of safety and some (increasingly limited) re- 
sources” (1996, 69). More ominous than “private” therapeutic strategies 
for recovering from rape, as Alcoff and Gray suggest, is the use of expert 
psychological discourse in media discussions of sexual violence that present 
rape as a fully conceptualized phenomenon to be avoided through strate- 
gies restricting women’s mobility and often tending to make “safe” women 
suspicious of those who “take risks” (1993, 276; see also Madriz 1997). 
Such media interpretations of rape produce paralyzing effects in women as 
a group, even while encouraging women to examine their experiences and 
the “risks” they entertain in daily living from the perspective of individual 
psychological health. 

The decision to define an experience as rape does not just expose a 
woman to family, community, and state investments in social control of 
sexuality, it also makes her body and testimony available as “examples” or 
material specimens of social disorder that must be contained, either by 
renewed delegitimation of women’s sexuality or by the punitive activity of 
the criminal justice system. Thus it may implicate her in the violence of 
family and state institutions while doing little to address what she sees as 
the injustice of her situation. Angelou’s story demonstrates that feminist 
definitions of the traumatic event must begin from the complexity and 
creativity of women’s capacity to redefine and recontextualize their own 
sexual experience, not from norms of legal or psychological discourse — or 
even feminist norms concerning the political significance of “speaking out” 
and “fignting back” against rape. The “reality” of sexual trauma is always 
bound up with women’s desire and ability to prove themselves capable of 
distinguishing between wanted and unwanted sexual encounters, an ability 
that individual women are bound to value and understand differently over 
the course of their ltves. Here, the continuum of “consensual sex” “altruis- 
tic sex,” “compliant sex,” and rape proposed by Bart and O’Brien (1985) 
may provide women with a more nuanced vocabulary enabling them to 
gain greater control over the psychological and political implications of 
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naming sexual violence as such.’” Insofar as it attends to the incomplete 
and evolving nature of trauma and psychic identity, therefore, it is possible 
that psychoanalysis could provide a more complex understanding of the 
ways prosecution itself hinders recovery. From a theoretical standpoint, 
psychoanalysis can also enable feminists to clarify the conception of “yus- 
tice” underlying women’s recourse to legal protection and to understand 
the complex range of “injustices” that legal responses to rape impose upon 
women of different classes and ethnicities as well as upon the men most 
likely to be their assailants. 

Of course, a survivor’s opportunity to engage in psychoanalytic or other 
forms of therapy, like her opportunity to take practical advantage of the 
judicial system, is greatly influenced by her economic status, her level of 
education, and the amount of free time that she can spend on her own self- 
reconstitution rather than on work and family duties. Just as many women 
are reluctant to confront an assailant in court who may be set free and 
return to commit further violence against them, especially when they can- 
not easily take leave from their work or risk losing income to attend police 
and court appointments, so many survivors are not in a financial position 
to engage in long-term psychotherapy and the emotional frustrations that 
it may entail along the way to recovery. One of the chief goals, and most 
important accomplishments, of rape crisis centers has been to make some 
form of therapy available to women regardless of their economic standing. 
But the fact that extended psychotherapy is inaccessible to many women 
does not reduce its potential value as a means of recovery; rather, it calls 
us to note that lack of free time, money, and education are economic and 
cultural factors that both contribute to women’s vulnerability and restrict 
their opportunities for recovery. 

Rape and sexual abuse have historically presented the state with a 
strong, if complexly overdetermined, interest in justice. Not only is the 
state strengthened by the capture and public condemnation of “dangerous” 
individuals,!® the prosecution of sex offenders has historically demon- 
strated the legitimacy and strength of men’s right to defend their own fam- 
ily members (Brownmiller 1975, 17-18). From the state’s point of view, 
an assaulted citizen has the responsibility to give the courts an opportunity 
to prosecute the crime, to render judgment, and to protect society from 


v See Hengehold 1998 for an attempt to understand the agnificance of rape in terms of 
men’s historical reluctance to believe that women possess such an active, specifically evalnative 
sexual desire. 

18 See Foucault 1988; also see Schemgold, Olson, and Pershing 1994 for a discussion of 
the social construction of “sexual predators” who are defined at least partly by their lack of 
relation to victims and by a communuty’s desire to exclude rather than rehabilitate them. 
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further harm by the perpetrator. Haag (1996) also notes that feminist at- 
tempts to build solidarity among radical and “straight” women on the basis 
of shared vulnerability to sexual predation gave police and state institutions 
the opportunity to define the “responsible” political attitude of the rape 
survivor. “In helping to redeem the police and the law,” she writes, “rape 
sensitivity and legal reform demanded of the rape victim herself that she 
take an active interest in ‘confessing’ and reporting the rape to the state 
authorities” (55). Police and prosecutors, therefore, may pressure victims 
to bring charges and to persist in the court process when they feel a convic- 
tion is possible or likely (Holmstrom and Burgess 1978, 125). 

Seldom is the decision to prosecute one that an assault survivor can 
make autonomously, as the need for protection and medical help may force 
her to seek out the authorities unwillingly and prosecutors may turn down 
even an eager case as unwinnable. Police or family members, who often 
have vested professional or emotional reasons to demand justice on a wom- 
an’s behalf, may pressure her to pursue a case (Holmstrom and Burgess 
1978, 30-34, 55-60, 125). Victims also may fail to file police reports or 
drop existing charges for fear of retaliation from the rapist or his family 
and friends or for fear of losing face with their communities if details of 
their personal history are revealed in court (56-59). Thus the decision to de- 
fine or not to define an event as “rape” reflects the loyalties and resentments 
of an entire community. It is not only the victim’s shattered expectations 
about life that are avenged in a conviction or turned against the less-than- 
ideal victim but also those of parents and police personnel. Although defense 
attorneys have all too frequently treated the rape trial as the playing out 
of a vendetta regarding the interpretation of a sexual encounter between 
individuals, feminists insist on its wider political and psychological signifi- 
cance because intense communal emotions regarding the integrity and in- 
telligibility of sexual gestures, body parts, and institutions are also at stake. 

However, to the extent that feminists understand rape in terms of the 
actions of individual men rather than discourses and institutions, or accept 
the definitions of rape offered by these institutions, they too can reproduce 
many of the problematic effects of a legal or therapeutic response to rape 
that positions women as individual victims or psychological cases. Both 
Tamar Pitch (1985) and Susan Estrich (1992, 17) note that slow and per- 
haps long-lasting changes have taken place in the legal definition and the 
criminal justice system’s practical picture of a “real rape.” extending 
its scope to acts of coercion within marriage and between acquaintances. 
But as cases that previously might have been considered misinformed or 
clumsy sexual encounters are recognized as genuine injustices, as the pub- 
lic picture of the “rapist” assumes the features of neighbors, ex-lovers, 
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husbands, or fathers, feminist attempts to define the harm of rape must 
consider the significance of emotional and financial ties between assailants 
and victims that often make their cases so difficult to untangle. 

Despite feminist efforts at reform and the gradual state support of vari- 
ous crisis-counseling services to rape victims and battered women, rape 
consistently remains one of the most underreported crimes (Estrich 1987, 
10-11). Many rape survivors — perhaps the majority — doubt that their sit- 
uation is best addressed by the legal system.!® Scholars agree that many 
victims are reluctant to report crimes to the police because involvement 
with the authorities is often costly in dignity, time, and money (Elias 1984, 
103; Kidd and Chayet 1984, 45; Sales, Baum, and Shore 1984, 126). 
Women from poor or minority communities are less likely to report as- 
saults, among other crimes, due to the (realistic) fear of suspicion and in- 
terference from authorities (Kidd and Chayet 1984, 46). The legal system, 
of course, has been notoriously uninterested in protecting nonwhite 
women from rape (Holmstrom and Burgess 1978, 247-49; Smart 1989, 
41). Women whose vulnerability is increased by poverty or a dangerous 
social environment may be victims of rape without identifying it as their 
greatest source of anxiety or hardship (Matthews 1994, 139-40). Morc- 
over, many children and women who are victims of sexual assault and do- 
mestic violence are both socially acquainted with their assailants and de- 
pendent upon them financially or emotionally. The available forms of 
official punishment may leave these women and children in more desperate 
circumstances than before. Increased police involvement in the community 


and longer sentencing for offenders (especially minority offenders) seem 
to be part of an ongoing cycle of injustice perpetrated by the state against 
both male and female citizens rather than a guarantee of justice between 
the sexes. 

Focusing antirape activism on the courts, Pitch (1985) suggests, con- 
firms criminal law as a paradigmatic site for political change, the formation 
of alliances, and the espousal of principles. While feminist attempts to re- 
form the legislative and judicial responses to rape have undoubtedly helped 
change public attitudes toward misogynist violence and reduce some of 
the trauma for survivors, they have also required feminists engaged in de- 
veloping “alternative” women’s institutions to work more closely with the 
state and to adopt its procedures and rationales to a greater extent than 


19 Several studies have addressed the issues involved in victims’ decisions to report or 
prosecute comes, induding rape. See Burgess and Holmstrom 1978, 55-60, 122-26; Kidd 
and Chayet 1984; Ruback, Greenberg, and Westcott 1984; Sales, Baum, and Shore 1984; 
Estrich 1987, 10-15. 
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perhaps desired. Among the most important of these concessions, Nancy 
Matthews (1994) argues, is the adaptation of rape crisis methodology to 
the individualizing psychological approach characteristic of psychotherapy 
in return for the state funding and support given other social service agen- 
cies. Although rape crisis services gained public support because feminists 
politiazed rape as a phenomenon of systematic violence, “in order for the 
state to respond, the problem was defined in such a way as to produce 
‘clients’” (Matthews 1994, 159). In these settings, as in the courts, rape 
then appears to be a case of singular misconduct in relation to an estab- 
lished norm for sexual behavior. Moreover, culpability for rape is laid at 
the feet of indrvidual rapists, while the ways in which the state legitimizes 
sexual violence by tolerating high levels of predation in the prison system 
or restricting girls’ access to sexual education seem to fall outside the scope 
of rape prevention.” 

Pitch observes that the character and goals of the Italian women’s move- 
ment were changed by its focus on legal and legislative remedies for rape 
during the 1980s (1985, 40). This project forced women’s organizations 
to frame their concerns in terms of law and order and prevented the forma- 
tion of alternative social institutions for handling crime and its aftermath.?! 
“The Bill, the way it was launched and campaigned for, its promoters’ 
opinions about it, appear to indicate: (a) an emphasis on equality and citi- 
zenship instead of difference and opposition; (b) an acceptance of (state) 
institutions and direct involvement in them; ... (e) the recognition and 
use of penal law as an important symbolic means to establish general prin- 
capies; (f) an emphasis on justice as retribution; and (g) the attribution to 
the penal system of the function of symbolic universal organizer of the 
hierarchy of general goods” (Pitch 1985, 43). Likewise, Smart notes that 


* Given the incidence of homosexual rape in overcrowded pnsoas and the general recog- 
nition that tocarcerahon renders inmates susceptible to rape, rt seems to me that feminists 
should take care to distance themselves from the sexual violence of the caminal justice system 
itself As Cathenne Greene comments, “While sentences are not imposed in terms so graphic, 
the stark reality is that for certain particularly vulnerable offenders, a conventional prison term 
all too often may carry wrth it a sentence of prolonged captuvity under the constant threat of 
scxual assault”(1984, 899). Although a detailed discusmon is beyond the scope of this article, 
the important question 1s this: Can a soaety that reles on the tacit threat of sexual violence 
in order to deter crime really prevent rape or do justice to rape survivors through legal means? 

u Kersh 1994 points out that the Australian legal system coordinates vicam restitution 
requirement of an “altematrve” forum (353-54). Moreover, the crimmal courts have the dis- 
cretion to drop proceedings if the defendant agrees to make restrtution. Although resntution 
may seem like punishment, it is often preferable for both victim and defendant, and protects 
against excessive prison crowding (355, 358). 
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the feminist campaign for changes in Canadian rape law succeeded only 
under the aegis of a larger law-and-order legislative program that placed 
greater restrictions on young women’s sexuality and on homosexuals 
(1989, 46). Civil libertarians and feminists have equally expressed concern 
that “victim advocacy” contributes to an erosion of respect for defendants’ 
rights that ultimately may not be in the interests of any woman, especially 
those from poor or minority communities (Daly 1994; Scheingold, Olson, 
and Pershing 1994). Feminist outrage at the criminal justice system’s unre- 
sponsiveness or downright hostility toward rape victims has inadvertently 
fed the arguments of victim rights theorists whose goal is the renewed 
or enhanced legitimacy of the criminal justice system (Kersh 1994, 
348-49)” 

In Nothing Bad Happens to Good Girls, Esther Madriz notes that fear of 
crime, including sexual violence, has far-reaching social and political impli- 
cations, including “public demand for tougher and more repressive crim- 
inal justice policies” which conceptualize justice as retribution and con- 
sume public funds that could otherwise be used for education and welfare 
relief (1997, 6-8). Theoretical attention to how understandings of crime 
affect the state’s responses to poverty and urban decay resituates violence 
against women in the larger context of racial and economic oppression 
from which, according to Haag (1996), early feminist analyses of rape as 
a paradigmatic example of political antagonism first emerged. If the indi- 
vidual rape survivor is not to bear the brunt of this antagonism, in fact, the 
“event” of rape must be recognized not only in its psychological fluidity 
but also in its transindividual significance for community members, prac- 
titioners of expert discourses, and state institutions. Alcoff and Gray cite 


2 Both feminists and victim rights advocates have tried to render the criminal justice 
system more responsive to the felt trauma of criminal assault. In this sense, both are aware 
of the potentially therapeutic value of justice. Consideration of victim impact statements in 
comes, demonstrates grassroots and institutional concern about the effects of violent crime. 
See, c.g Sank and Caplan 1991 for a strongly victim-centered approach to crime that claims 
to draw some of its inspiration from feminist analyses of rape. However, when one considers 
it becomes chear that such measures do nothing to reduce the overall violence of the socal 
system. Feminists are dissatisfied both with the disproportionate impact of such measures on 
poor and mmority men who are less able to defend themselves legally and with their relative 
inability to sanction sexual violence commutted by acquaintances or family members. Smart 
expresses concern that juries will be reluctant to convict when penalties are seen as unreason- 
ably high, especially in more complex cases like these (1989, 45). However, whether juries 
are vengeful or skeptical, women are also likely to bear the weight of the law's threatened 
violence, either during cross-cxamination or in their own consciences. 
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with approval Foucault’s refusal to attribute the ultimate features of dis- 
courses to the “conscious intentions of speakers” “The structural regulari- 
ties of a given discourse,” they note, “should be understood in relationship 
to the interchange between discursive elements, not by reference to a level 
of manipulation and intentionality conceptualized as existing somewhere 
‘behind the discourse” (1993, 265). When the discourses circulating 
around rape are law and psychotherapy, this strategy implies that the politi- 
cal problem of sexual violence should be addressed neither at the level of 
a perpetrator’s individual culpability (criminal intention, an intention con- 
firmed as fact through the mechanisms of state punishment) nor at the 
level of the survivors will to prosecute (much less her intentions during 
the sexual encounter itself). 

The question, in effect, is whether and how the individual’s search for a 
“just” recovery should mirror a movement's hope for wider forms of social 
Justice, and what conception of the traumatic event enables feminists to 
link the level of the political and that of the existential without assuming 
the role of “expert discourse” vis-a-vis the women they hope to empower. 
I have argued that a legally valorized self-image can be tremendously im- 
portant for many survivors despite the fact that prosecution may force 
women to simplify their memories and subject them to public scrutiny in 
ways that impede recovery. But economic and cultural factors, including 
racism and troubled community relationships with the criminal justice sys- 
tem, make legal recourse a very difficult and perhaps unjust path for many 
women seeking to recover from sexual assault. Because, as Alcoff and Gray 
suggest, a woman whose sense of bodily integrity and control over her 
environment is generally harmed when she is forced to cede even more 
control over her self-understanding to experts, a feminist theory that 
would avoid the status of expert discourse while retaining its critical pow- 
ers must focus on the institutional discourses that legitimate themselves 
by defining trauma and isolating agents and victims in certain ways. It is 
important, therefore, to extend the psychoanalytic critique of the “event in 
itself” beyond the bodily boundaries of individuals as well as the temporal 
boundaries of the individual sex act and its participants’ intentions. After 
all, the epistemological structures deployed by the law not only are used to 
demonstrate women’s apparent inability to “reality-test” but also are used 
to cast suspicion on many subordinate groups claims to have experienced 
genuine oppression. Such structures divide women from men and from 
one another, locking us in our houses from fear, forcing citizens to identi- 
fy as individual litigants or psychotherapeutic patients, opposing the ap- 
parent interests of black and Hispanic women to those of white women, 
sifting the good men from the criminals or the insane. Identifying and 
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distancing feminist practice from such mechanisms of division is crucial if 
violence and its disabling meanings for individuals and communities are 
to be “interrupted,” either before or after an assault. 
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Amal Amltireh 


Viewpoint 


Framing Nawal El Saadawi: 
Arab Feminism In a Transnational World 


he reception of a writers work, as Nawal El Saadawi recognizes, is 

neither neutral nor arbitrary: “It’s not,” she says, “a matter of who’s 

good, who’s bad. It’s a matter of who has the power—who has the 
power and writes books” (quoted in el-Faizy 1994). This is particularly 
true of El Saadawi herself, whose reputation as an Egyptian feminist activ- 
ist and novelist, I argue, has always been an overtly political matter, espe- 
cially in the West, where her emergence into visibility has been overdeter- 
mined by the political-economic circumstances of first-world—third-world 
relations of production and consumption.: In this case study of El Saa- 
dawr’s reception, I examine both academic and nonacademic writing by 
and about her, foregrounding the strategies by which the first world reads 
and understands Arab women’s texts and drawing out their implications 
for issues of cross-cultural inquiry and feminist solidarity. I show that El 
Saadawi and her Arab feminist work are consumed by a Western audience 
in a context saturated by stereotypes of Arab culture and that this context 
of reception, to a large extent, ends up rewriting both the writer and her 
texts according to scripted first-world narratives about Arab women’s op- 
pression. To avoid the pitfalls of such reductionist readings of texts and 
authors, I argue, it is necessary always to historicize and contextualize El 


I would like to thank Lisa Subir Majaj, Therese Saliba, and the editors of Sigs for their 
for their help with research. I am deeply grateful to John Dixon for his inmghtful criticism of 
various drafts of this essay. 

1! I choose to use the terms firs world and third werld throughout this article although I am 
well aware of the limitations of such terminology in light of the political-economic changes 
that make the three-worlds theory problemaric. But while this terminology is imperfect, it is 
still useful in highlighting the asymmetry of power between, im this case, Western and Arab 
mtcllectuals and in evoking “structural commonalnes of struggles” (Shohat 1992, 111) 
among diverse people. This asymmetry of power is obecured by terms such as sorth/seath and 
postcolonial. For a ainque of the latter tem and an argument for retuning thira world as 
temmmnology, see Shohat 1992. 
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Saadawi’s work, something I attempt to do in the following pages. Al- 
though this article is a somewhat narrowly focused case study, it also raises 
more general questions about the difficult and often ambivalent role of 
third-world feminists and Arab dissident intellectuals in a transnational 
age. 

As a reception study, this article emphasizes politics of location. Recep- 
tion theory takes meaning to be not an attribute immanent in texts but, 
rather, a product of the larger discursive contexts in which they are read. 
It considers texts within the circumstances of their production and con- 
sumption, that is, within the historical contingencies that make them avail- 
able for certain readers. From this perspective, what El Saadawi says or 
Writes is less important than the places from which she speaks and writes, 
the contexts in which her words are received, the audiences who hear and 
read her, and the uses to which her words are put. This approach recog- 
nizes the multiplicity of meanings that a text can have in different contexts. 
As Linda Alcoff argues, “Not only what is emphasized, noticed, and how 
it is understood will be affected by the location of both speaker and hearer, 
but the truth-value or epistemic status will also be affected” (1994, 291). 
In El Saadawi’s case, the relationship between text and context is particu- 
larly interesting because El Saadawi does not occupy one fixed location. 
An Egyptian writer who writes in Arabic for an Arab audience, she is also 
a “traveling” third-world intellectual who addresses an English-speaking 
audience through translations of her works and through her lectures and 
interviews abroad. 

Western interest in El Saadawi predates the recent attention to Arabic 
literature generated by Naguib Mahfouz’ receipt of the Nobel Prize in 
1988. The first of her books to be translated was the nonfictional AJ- Wah 
al-‘ars lil-mar’a al-‘erabiyyah, which appeared in Arabic in 1977 and in En- 
glish in 1980 as The Hidden Face of Eve: Women in the Arab World (1980c). 
Three years later, her novel Imre aind nugtat al-sifr (1979) was published 
in English as Woman at Poirt Zero (1983b). For a decade and a half now, 
a constant stream of El Saadawi’s work, mostly fiction, has been appearing 
in British and American bookstores, making her one of the most translated 
Arab writers, male or female. At present, fourteen of her books have been 
translated into English and are in print. 

The translation of El Saadawi’s books over the past twenty years chron- 
icles her rising star in the English-speaking world. While her books made 
their imprint on the Arab world in the early to mid-1970s, they were not 
recognized in the Western literary market until the 1980s. Sometimes a 
decade or two separates the date of Arabic publication from that of its 
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English translation.? But the gap has been narrowing. Now El Saadawi’s 
books are translated promptly, with the English version appearing shortly 
after the Arabic, if not simultaneously with it. For instance, Memotrs from 
the Women’s Prison (1983a) appeared in Arabic in 1983 and in English in 
1986; The Fall of the Imam was published in Arabic in 1987 (see 1987c) 
and in English in 1988; her latest novel, The Innocence of the Devil (1994b), ` 
appeared in Arabic in 1992 (as Jannat wa-Iblis [1992a]) and in English in 
1994; and her memoir A Daughter of Isis (1999) was published in English 
almost simultaneously with the Arabic edition. At times, more than one of 
her books have appeared in English in a single year, an honor of which few 
writers in any other language can boast.? 

There is also a noticeable shift in the kind of publishing houses that are 
bringing her works out. The press that introduced El Saadawi to the 
English-speaking world was Zed Books of London, which has since pub- 
lished several of her novels, an anthology of her works, and her autobiogra- 
phy. El Saadawi made her American debut through the small, left-leaning 
Beacon Press in Boston, which published The Hidden Face of Eve in 1982. 
Saqi Books in London and City Lights of San Francisco, both small pub- 
lishers, brought out Memsotrs of a Woman Doctor in 1988 and 1989, respec- 
tively. However, the new edition of Memoirs from the Women’s Prison, first 
published by the Women’s Press in London in 1986, was picked up by 
the University of California Press, a large, prestigious academic publisher, 
which also brought out The Innocence of the Devil in 1994. Obviously, the 
production of El Saadawr’s books for the English-speaking consumer has 
been shifting from England to the United States and from small, activist- 
oriented presses to more mainstream academic ones. 

The shift to major American presses is consistent with El Saadawi’s 
growing status within the U.S. academy, where she has been inscribed as 
both a celebrity and a representative Arab writer. The institutionalization 
of women’s studies and, more recently, of postcolonial and multicultural 


? For example, Imre atam fi-nerw a and Mawt al-rayul al-walnd ‘ale al-ard (19742) appeared 
in Arabic in 1968 and 1974, respectively, and m English in 1985 as Tio Women in One 
(1985c) and God Diss by the Nile (1985b); Seærching (1991c) appeared in English translation 
in 199], more than twenty years after it first appeared in Arabic in 1965 (under the title AJ- 
Get [The absent one]). Similacty, El Saadawrs first novel, Msadhakkirat tabiba, was pub- 
lished m Egypt in 1958 and was translated in 1988 (as Memeirs of a Weman Doctor [1988b]). 

* The following pairs of books appeared in English in the same year: She Has No Place in 
Paradise (1987b) and Death of an Ex-Minister (19872); Memoirs of a Woman Doctor (1988b) 
and The Fall of tie Imam (1988); and The Innocence of the Devil (1994b) and a new edition of 
Memoirs from the Women’s Prison (1994c). 
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studies has helped make a space for El Saadawr’s work on the syllabi of a 
variety of courses. Her books are assigned in both graduate and undergrad- 
uate classes on women’s writing in general, African and Middle Eastern 
postcolonial literature, world literature, biography and autobiography, 
politics, and feminist theory. In the United States, El Saadawi has taught 
at the University of Washington and at Duke University, and she is cur- 
rently a visiting professor at Florida State University.* Her work also makes 
a strong appearance in that most canonizing of publications, the anthol- 
ogy; it is ubiquitous in anthologies about Arab and Middle Eastern 
women.’ Moreover, she is often the only Arab writer featured in anthol- 
ogies not specializing in the Middle East: her essays appear in Sisterhood 
Is Global: The International Womens Movement Anthology (1984) and the 
Heinemann Book of African Women’s Writing (1993c). She is the only Arab 
woman writer who has an entry in the bibliographic Feminist Companion 
to Literature in English: Women Writers from the Middle Ages to the Present 
(Blain, Clements, and Grundy 1990), and she is the only Arab writer, male 
or female, to be featured in the Contemporary Authors Autobiography Series 
(El Saadawi 1990b) or to have an anthology of her own nonfiction writing 
published (The Nawal El Saadaws Reader [1997]). More than those that 
address Middle East specialists, these anthologies play a crucial role in es- 
tablishing El Saadawi in the Western academy as a celebrity and a represen- 
tative Arab writer. 

El Saadawrs inclusion in these anthologies highlights one of her most 
salient characteristics, her mobility across international borders, which ac- 
counts for her high visibility outside the Arab world. In addition to her 
trips outside Egypt (partially documented in her book My Thevels around 
the World [1991a]) and her participation in international conferences, El 
Saadawi worked for the United Nations for some years. After being dis- 
missed from her job as director of Egypt's Ministry of Health following 
the publication of her controversial book Al-Marah wal-fins (Woman and 
sex [1971]), she took charge of the U.N. program for African women in 
Addis Ababa for one year; then she was responsible for the women’s pro- 
gram of the U.N. Economic Commission for West Asia in Beirut. The large 
number of English-language interviews with El Saadawi and her visibil- 


* Thus mformation is based on a Imrted, mformal survey I conducted while writing this 
artide. The survey took the form of questions I posted on various on-line lists (women’s 
studies, Afmican-ht, Arabic-lit, postcolonial studies). I asked those who taughr El Saadawi to 
mention the name of the course, which books were assigned, and something about the re- 
sponse of the students. I thank all those who responded to my questions; the information 
they gave was very helpful 

t See, e.g, al-Hibri 1982; Fernea 1985; Badran and Cooke 1990, Bowen and Earty 1993. 
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ity in the mass media in England and North America further attest to her 
mobility and her accessibility to Westerners.’ El Saadawi’s books are re- 
viewed by mainstream print media, which often recommend them for a 
general audience; her movements and affairs are consistently reported; and 
prominent writers review and acknowledge her on the pages of such pres- 
tigious newspapers as the New York Thmes and the Las Angeles Times (c.g, 
Mukherjee 1986; Sontag 1994). 

All of this makes El Saadawi an interesting subject for a reception study. 
Much has been written in response to Gayatri Spivaks question, “Can the 
Subaltern Speak?” (1988), but less attention has been given to figures such 
as El Saadawi, who is not a subaltern, either in her society or in the West. 
Not only is she not the stereotypical silent woman of the third world, but 
she speaks for herself and has direct access to her international audience. 
However, for El Saadawi, as for other Arab and third-world intellectuals 
who cross national boundaries and occupy multiple locations, it is a 
struggle to address the divergent assumptions, expectations, and interests 
of both Arab and Western audiences. Consequently, these writers, El Saa- 
dawi among them, are inevitably caught in the net of power relations that 
govern interactions between the first and third worlds. 


The Hidden Face of Eve In a Western context 

Despite her high visibility, her strong presence in the American academy, 
and her access to a Western audience, El Saadawi is not always in control 
of either her voice or her image. The history of her reception in the West 
shows El Saadawi struggling against misappropriation, but it also shows 
her accommodating the West’s reading of her. It is a story of both resis- 
tance and complicity, and it begins with the reception of The Hidden Face 
of Eve (1980c), which marked El Saadawi’s official crossover to the West. 
It became one of her most influential books, often hailed as a “classic.” In 
what follows, I will discuss the context in which the book was read in 
England and the United States, show how it was received by reviewers, 
and point out the differences between the English and the Arabic editions. 
The reception history of this book illustrates, I believe, the way an Arab 


* Interviews with El Saadawi incinde El Saadawi 1980a, 1981, 1990a, 1992b, 1993a, 
1993b, 1994a, 19950. Reviews of her books have appeared in newspapers such as the New 
Star, the Guerdsen, and Publishers Weekly. Articles about her have appeared in the Washington 
Past, the San Francasco Chromscls, the Chicago Tribune, the Atlante Journal and Constitution, the 
(Montreal). : 
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woman writer's text is transformed through translation, editing, and re- 
viewing once it crosses cultural and national borders. 

El Saadawi’s visibility in the West coincided with two major interna- 
tional events: the United Nations’ “international decade of women” and 
the Iranian Revolution and its aftermath. While these contexts facilitated 
her entrance into the first world, they also defined and framed her for a 
Western audience. 

The United Nations’ declaration of the period from 1975 to 1985 as 
the decade of women signaled official international interest in the lives of 
third-world women, provided them a forum in which to speak, and gave 
an impetus to global feminism. One issue of central interest to Western 
women was clitoridectomy, a topic addressed at the U.N.-sponsored Co- 
penhagen conference of 1980. The coverage of this event in the U.S. media 
linked clitoridectomy and El Saadawi and gave both a prominent position. 
Under the headline “Female Circumcision a Topic at UN Parley,” a New 
York Times article (Dullea 1980) begins by recounting El Saadawi’s own 
excision, the same story that opens The Hidden Face of Eve '(1982). Another 
article credits El Saadawi with bringing clitoridectomy to the attention of 
the international community and its health organizations. It concludes, 
“Dr. Saadawi’s campaign against this practice was rewarded when the con- 
ference recommended adopting national policies and, if necessary, laws 
against it, and when UNICEF declared itself ‘seriously committed’ to its 
eradication” (Slade and Ferrell 1980). Although this article mentions that 
El Saadawi discussed other issues relating to third-world women, such as 
education, health, and employment, it is clitoridectomy that it singles out 
and highlights. 

El Saadawi’s own accounts of the treatment of excision during the con- 
ference and of the role she played are markedly different from this report. 
In one interview soon after the conference, she criticizes Western feminist 
attendees for their ignorance of third-world women’s concerns and for 
their focus on issues of sexuality and patriarchy in isolation from issues 
of class and colonialism. She denounces their treatment of clitoridectomy, 
making it clear that she resents the “sensationalizing of marginal issues in 
Copenhagen” and the use of female circumcision to emphasize differences 
between first-world and third-world women. She insists, rather, that simi- 
larity should be underscored, declaring that all women are circumcised, if 
not physically then “psychologically and educationally” (1980a, 177). El 
Saadawi had expressed these ideas before Copenhagen, writing in her pref- 
ace to the British edition of The Hidden Face of Eve, “I disagree with those 
women in America and Europe who concentrate on issues such as female 
circumcision and depict them as proof of the unusual and barbaric oppres- 
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sion to which women are exposed only in African and Arab countries. I 
oppose all attempts to deal with such problems in isolation” (1980c, xiv). 
She argues that Western feminists’ concentration on female circumcision 
diverts attention from “real issues of social and economic change,” replac- 
ing “effective action” with “a feeling of superior humanity” (xiv). In both 
the preface and the interview, El Saadawi presents herself as one third- 
world woman among many, all of whom are breaking with Western femi- 
nists’ limited agenda and struggling for the advancement of women in the 
third world on several fronts, and she uses we to emphasize this collective 
identity (1980a, 177; 1980c, xv). In contrast, the American media cast El 
Saadawi in Copenhagen as an isolated victim of excision fighting a lone 
campaign against it (Dullea 1980; Slade and Ferrell 1980). This is the im- 
age of El Saadawi that eventually prevailed, a one-dimensional simplifica- 
tion both of her far-reaching feminism and of the various issues facing: 
third-world women. 

El Saadawi’s entrance into the Western public sphere also coincided 
with an event that rekindled Western fears of Islam, the Iranian Revolution 
of 1978-79. The deposition of the pro-Western Shah and his replacement 
by an Islamic goverment opposed to the United States demonstrated 
that Islam posed a real threat to Western political and economic interests 
in the Middle East. In this highly charged political atmosphere, interest 
in Islam was revived and heightened, and the reception of El Saadawr’s 
The Hidden Face of Eve, which appeared in English on the heels of the 
Iranian revolution, was conditioned by Western interest in and hostility 
to Islam. 

In the preface to the British edition (dated 1979 and absent from the 
Arabic edition), El Saadawi explicitly connects the aims of her book with 
those of the Iranian Revolution. Devoting half of her introduction to this 
momentous event, she celebrates it as a great anti-imperialist blow to the 
West, especially the United States; defends it against its critics and against 
Islam’s detractors; and exposes the real motives of its enemies, particularly 
the United States and the Egyptian regime of Anwar Sadat (1980c, vi-vii). 
She defines the revolution as “in its essence political and economic. It is a 
popular explosion which seeks to emancipate the people of Iran, both men 
and women, and not to send women back to the prison of the veil, the 
kitchen and the bedroom” (iii). Her celebration of the Iranian revolution 
is also a celebration of Islam and its anti-imperialist impulse (iit-tv). She 
affirms that her own project is continuous with that of the Islamic revolu- 
tion since, in her view, the liberation of women is not separate from their 
political, economic, and national liberation. She emphasizes that “the 
Iranian Revolution of today ... is a natural heritage of the historical 
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struggle for freedom and social equality among Arab peoples, who have 
continued to fight under the banner of Islam and to draw their inspiration 
from the teachings of the Koran and the Prophet Mahomet” (iv). 

El Saadawi’s preface to the first English edition is an attempt to exert 
some control over her feminist critique of her culture, which she locates 
within an uncompromising critique of imperialism. In doing so, she antici- 
pates the way Western audiences will read her book, realizing that they 
may try to use her criticism of her culture to further distance the third 
world from the first and to reaffirm stereotypes of it as underdeveloped 
and backward. If nothing else, her preface shows El Saadawi’s awareness 
that she is addressing a different audience, with assumptions and expecta- 
tions different from those of the book's original Arab audience. 

But El Saadawi’s introduction irked her new readers. Two reviewers 
writing for feminist journals in England and the United States expressed 
their disappointment with the introduction, especially its celebration of 
the Iranian Revolution, Islam, and nationalism. Leila Ahmed admires El 
Saadawi'’s feminist critique of her culture and its view of sexuality but dis- 
misses the introduction as mere rhetoric that does not offer a forceful or 
clear argument. According to her, it is written in anger: “Out of such anger 
women are driven to support, as El Saadawi does here, revolutionary 
movements that have nothing to recommend them except that they are 
indigenous to the third world and are opposed to the West” (1981, 751). 
She particularly faults El Saadawi for her celebration of the Iranian Revolu- 
tion. Magida Salman, reviewing the book for the leftist magazine Khamsin, 
was even harsher on El Saadawrs positions on the Iranian Revolution and 
on Islam and nationalism in general. She sees E] Saadawi as “an Arab fem- 
inist who has fallen into the deep trap of nationalist justification and defen- 
sive reactions designed to prettify reality for the benefit of critical ‘foreign- 
ers.” She concludes that El Saadawi “has failed to go an inch beyond the 
Arab-Muslim nationalism of the Nasserites, B’thists, and their ilk? Partic- 
ularly troubling for her is El Saadawi’s view that “all women’s struggles 
must be subordinated to the battle for national liberation” (Salman 1981, 
122). Both Ahmed and Salman indirectly recognize that El Saadawr’s prob- 
lems in that introduction are the result of her attempt to address a Western 
audience, not the Arab audience originally intended for the book. But nei- 
ther fully appreciates El Saadawr’s difficulties with this new audience, and 
they perhaps dismiss her too hastily. Not recognizing the complexity of 
the situation that El Saadawi was struggling to sec in its totality, these 
reviewers implicitly fault her for not being feminist enough, at least in 
her introduction. 

Defending El Saadawi, Irene Gendzier shows a better understanding of 
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the writers dilemma. In her foreword to the U.S. edition of The Hidden 
Face of Eve, Gendzier makes clear that one of the first encounters between 
Western and non-Western feminists was over the Iranian Revolution 
(1982, viii) and locates El Saadawi’s position within this charged context. 
With El Saadawr’s preface to the earlier British edition in mind, she justifies 
El Saadawrs defense of the Iranian Revolution: “In what was sometimes a 
defensive tone, she argued against Western feminists as well as the reaction- 
ary clergy. Saadawr’s intention was to undermine the notion of a mono- 
lithic Islam while criticizing a policy which she regarded as regressive and 
a deprivation of womens civil rights” (viii). Gendzier anticipates how the 
book will be regarded by Westerners, and, like El Saadawi herself, she at- 
tempts to control this response by telling her audience how to read it: “For 
those feminists who have long lamented the deprived status of Middle 
Eastern Arab women, Saadawrs book will confirm their fears. But it will 
also require that they reexamine the bases of their strategies vis-a-vis Third 
World women and women’s movements” (viii). While Gendzier was accu- 
rate in anticipating Western readers’ response to El Saadawi’s book, pre- 
dictably, she could not influence the way it would be read. 

The early response to The Hidden Face of Eve seems to have caused El 
Saadawi to rethink how to frame her book for a Western audience. The 
passionate defense and celebration of the Iranian Revolution disappears 
from the new introduction she wrote for the U.S. edition in 1982, an omis- 
sion that probably arose from her experience with the British edition and- 
one that seems tacitly to concede that American audiences would be even 
less tolerant of open denunciation of U.S. foreign policy. The anti- 
imperialist rhetoric is also gone.” Instead, the new introduction focuses 
more on the way religion is used as an instrument of oppression by politi- 
cal institutions in the third world (1982, 3—4). She still rejects the Western 
paradigm, inspired by hostility to Islam, that sees religion as the primary 
reason for the inferior status of Arab women, and she insists that “any 
serious study of comparative religion will show clearly that in the very 

7 One could also argue that, at this point, El Seadawi was disappointed in the Iranian 
Revolution and so changed her rhetorx. While this may be partially the case, the absence of 
all anti-imperialist rhetonc from this introduction indicates that other factors were at work 
Moreover, when asked in a 1992 interview if she sull saw the Iranian Revolution m the same 
positive terms as an anticoloniahst movement for change, El Saadawi responded thar the 
original Iranian Revolotion had totally failed because it was aborted by colonial powers that 
“played a role to shift tt from a political and economic revolution to a rehgious revolution” 
(1992b, 35). Speaking to the leftist readers of the Pragrestye, El Saadawi still defended the 
onginal anti-imperialist and socialist nature of the revolution. In another mterview given 
dunng the Gulf War, she mentions again the ant-impenalist nature of the Khomeini regime 
(1991d, 24). 
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essence of Islam, as such, the status of women is no worse than it is in 
Judaism or in Christianity. In fact the oppression of women is much more 
glaring in the ideology of Christianity and Judaism. The veil was a product 
of Judaism long before Islam came into being” (4). El Saadawi continues 
to defend Islam against Western misrepresentations, but the tone here is 
more subdued and less militant than in the earlier version. Although she is 
still trying to exert some control over how her book will be received, she 
has adjusted her rhetoric to accommodate the expectations of her new au- 
dience. This accommodation takes the form of appeasement when she dis- 
cusses the issue of clitoridectomy. In the introduction to the British edi- 
tion, El Saadawi bad denounced those who exploit female circumcision 
for its sensational value and dwell on this so-called barbaric practice to the 
exclusion of other serious issues. In the U.S. introduction, however, not 
only does she neglect to provide such a caution, but she herself calls the 
practice “barbaric” (5). The reception of the earlier British edition clearly 
influenced her decisions about how to present her project here. In order 
to be heard, El Saadawi seems to have felt that she had to compromise, 
yielding at least partly to her audience’s expectations. 

But these differences between the British and the U.S. introductions are 
only part of the story. In crossing from Egypt to Europe and then to the 
United States, the book itself underwent major alterations in both content 
and form. Al-Wagh al-‘ari lil-mar a al-‘erabryyah (literally, “the naked face 
of the Arab woman”) becomes The Hidden Face of Eve. Entire chapters in 
the Arabic edition disappear from the English translation. Two chapters in 
particular, “Woman’s Work at Home” and “Arab Woman and Socialism,” 
in which El Saadawi critiques capitalism’s exploitation of women and ar- 
gues for a socialist economic and political system, are not in The Hidden 
Face of Eve. These are significant omissions since the critique of capitalism 
in favor of socialism was central to El Saadawi’s project, written at the 
height of the implementation of Sadat’s procapitalist “open door” policy, 
to which she was vehemently opposed." Also absent are passages that assert 
Arab women to be ahead of American and European women in de- 
manding equality for their sex, that celebrate the progress Arab women 
have made, and that exhort them to see wars of liberation as empowering 
to them. One missing passage reads: “It is important that Arab women 
should not feel inferior to Western women, or think that the Arabic tradi- 


* The open-door policy adopted by Anwar Sadat’s regime in the mid-1970s opened the 
Egyptian economy for foreign investments and multinational corporations The policy was 
opposed by several political groups and many mtellectuals. 
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tion and culture are more oppressive of women than Western culture” 
(1977, 166, my translation).? 

Even more significant than the translation’s omissions are its additions. 
The Hidden Face of Eve has sections that do not exist in Al-Wayb al-‘ars hil- 
mara al‘srabtyyabh (1977), including the chapter suggestively titled “The 
Grandfather with Bad Manners.” While both the Arabic and the English 
editions open with the story of El Saadaw1’s excision as a six-year-old, only 
the translation has a chapter called “Circumcision of Girls” The only time 
El Saadawi mentions circumcision in the original edition is in the flashback 
to her childhood in the opening paragraphs. No complete chapter devoted 
to circumcision appears in any of her other theoretical books either, not 
even in the most controversial one, Al-Marab wal-ins (Woman and sex 
[1971]). Although the chapter “Circumcision of Girls” in the English- 
language editions is adapted from her book Al-Marah wal-Stra‘ al-nafsi 
(Woman and psychological conflict [1976a]), even there it does not exist 
as an independent chapter; rather, it is part of a larger section that discusses 
several aspects of women’s lives, such as early or loveless marriages and the 
hardships faced by peasant and factory women. This much-quoted chapter, 
ee universities, has been added to 

the English translation, and, to emphasize this chapter and the theme of 
circumcision even more, the whole first section of The Hidden Face of Eve 
is given the dramatic title “The Mutilated Half? which, again, is not in the 
Arabic edition. 
In addition to these differences at the level of content, the English 


? In the Arabic edition of Ths Hidden Face of Eve, the chapter “Poattive Origins of the Arab 
British and U.S. editions: “The Arab woman was ahead of the European and American 
last years of the twentieth century that the dominant language is that of Man, and that the 
word ‘man’ means human or all humanity, and that the masculine case includes both men 
and women Some women’s liberation movements in America and Europe try now to change 
the language. But the Arab woman did this fourteen centuries ago.” Then El Saadawi men- 
tions the mecident when Muslim women objected to the prophet that the Quran addresses 
only men, an objection that resulted in new verses mentioning both men and women (1977, 
39). A tamer version of this passage appears in the afterword to the British edition. “Arab 
women preceded the women of the world in resisting the patmarchal system based on male 
domination” (1980c, 212). In another instance, she informs ber readers in a footnote in 
the Arabic edition that, while attending a conference in the United States, she ertticrzed the 
stereotypical representation of Arab women in U.S. movies (1977, 53). This foomote 1s ab- 
sent from the English editions. In both of these cases, she us trying to distance herself from 
Westem feminists in front of her Arab audience but then removes these passages from the 
English-language editions so as not to alienate them. 
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edition reverses the organization of the chapters as they first appeared. Sec- 
tions dealing with sexuality, which were originally placed in the last third 
of the Arabic edition, are put first, while the exposition of Arab women’s 
history is relegated to the end of the book. The earlier parts of the Arabic 
edition explain the processes that subjugated all women in order to show 
that woman’s inferior status is not natural but the result of particular social 
and historical conditions. Referring to the history of Arab and Muslim 
women in particular, El Saadawi illustrates that these women used to be 
stronger than they are now and that their present disempowerment and 
degradation are not caused by Islam, implying that true Islam empowers 
women. The reorganization, however, emphasizes issues of sexuality and 
underplays the historical context of these issues. It is an arrangement more 
suitable for a Western audience less interested in history than in satisfying 
an insatiable appetite for an exotic and oppressed “other” 

The new title, too, seems to invite the English-speaking reader to expe- 
rience the book as a glimpse behind the veil. While the literal Arabic title, 
“the naked face of the Arab woman,” emphasizes the baring of the face — 
a metaphor suited to the political aim of the book, which is to speak the 
truth about Arab women’s lives in the hope of changing them—the En- 
glish title foregrounds the covered face.’° Employing one of the main, and 
most stagnant, metaphors in hegemonic Western discourse about Arab and 
Muslim women, the new title confirms rather than unsettles its readers’ 
assumptions. Moreover, the “Arab woman” of the Arabic title disappears, 
giving way to Eve, which further moves the book away from history into 
the realm of myth. 

It is a very different book, then, that appeared in American bookstores 
in 1982. Predictably, reviewers emphasized some sections and ignored oth- 
ers — influenced, of course, by the changes to the text. For instance, one 
writer titled her review “About the Mutilated Half” and focused her dis- 
cussion on the twin issues of circumcision and Islam (Gornick 1982). She 
declared the book “a curious work . . . written in a country and for a people 
that require an educated introduction to the idea of equality for women” 
(3). Her one-paragraph summary stresses only the parts of the book that 
discuss Arab women as victims. She portrays El Saadawi herself as a victim 
by dwelling on her circumcision and her imprisonment, which she claims 


10 This original aim 1s made clear m El Saadawrs dedication, which reads: “Tb my dangh- 
ters and sons, the youth of the Arab wodld, incuding my daughter Mona and son ‘Atif, with 
the hope that the future be more truthful and enlightened than the past or the present” 
(1977, my translation). 
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resulted from El Saadawi’s speaking out about taboo sexual matters. In 
fact, El Saadawi was not a lone victim of patriarchal society, persecuted for 
her feminist views but, rather, a political activist, imprisoned along with 
fifteen hundred other Egyptians for her opposition to the Camp David 
Agreement. As for her defense of Islam, the reviewer easily dismisses it by 
declaring that “no culture as religion-dominated as Arabic culture can ever 
accomplish social or political equality for women... . Western feminists 
do have reason to think Islamic law will never grant women full recogni- 
tion. It may be possible to abolish the practice of circumcision, but it will 
not be so easy to abolish the idea of woman as an instrument of man’s 
honor or dishonor.” She condescendingly concludes, “The Hidden Face of 
Eve reminds us of where we have all come from” (3). In this review, El 
Saadawi'’s book becomes a testament to the progress that American women 
have achieved in contrast to their oppressed Arab sisters, supposedly still 
groaning under the shackles of Islam.” 

This review is typical of the reception of El Saadawr’s other works in the 
United States. She is almost always mentioned in the context of circumci- 
sion and fundamentalist Islam, as simultaneously a victim and authority 
on both. By 1991, one writer could remember only that “Saadawi’s most 
famous book, The Hidden Face of Eve, [is] about her experience of undergo- 
ing a clitoridectomy in her native Delta village” (Roth 1991, 10). Articles 
by and about her appear under charged headings such as “Betrayed by 
Blind Faith” (Mukherjee 1986), “Egyptian Pens Terrorized by Islam’s 
Sword” (La Guardia 1992), and “Challenging a Taboo: Going to Jail for 
Politics, Sex and Religion” (El Saadawi 1985a). El Saadawi is almost al- 
ways figured as a campaigner “stand[ing] alone in the fight for increased 
justice and democracy for women” (Roth 1991, 10). Since receiving death 
threats in Egypt, like so many other secular intellectuals, she has been seen 
in the United States as the ultimate victim of Islam, declared by Susan 
Sontag (1994) to be an Arab Taslima Nasreen, who, according to another 
writer, “creates an anthem for all those nameless millions who died the 
outer or the inner death, sentenced by fundamentalist Islam’s cruel and 
unjustified repression of women” (Roberts 1993). El Saadawrs story of 
persecution is told and retold every time her name is mentioned — on cover 
blurbs, in newspapers, and in articles in academic journals. 

This representation of El Saadawi erases important aspects of her politi- 
cal identity and distorts others. For example, Western commentators often 
claim that her feminist views on female sexuality led Sadat to imprison her 


n For a response to this review, see Basu 1982. 
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and Hosni Mubarak to close down the Arab Women’s Solidarity Associa- 
tion.” In fact, it was actually her opposition to the Camp David Agree- 
ment in 1981 and to the Gulf War in 1991 —not her feminism per se— 
that brought these reprisals. If mentioned, El Saadawi’s political views are 
usually dismissed as irrelevant and “far left,” as some reviewers put it (Ja- 
coby 1994). Moreover, since El Saadawi is seen as writing of “a way of life 
that in many aspects has not changed for centuries,” the specific historical 
context of her works is systematically erased (Publishers Weekly 1994). Thus 
different accounts merge, and her books, experiences, and arguments be- 
come indistinguishable from one another. According to one report (Fuller- 
ton 1989), for instance, while El Saadawi was in prison in 1981, she met 
Firdaus, about whom she then wrote her novel Imrea ‘tnd nugtat al-sifr 
(Woman at point zero [1979]). (However, that work was actually pub- 
lished in Arabic well before El Saadawr’s imprisonment.) According, erron- 
cously, to another (Werner 1991), The Fall of the Imam. (1988a), a novel 
immediately connected to the assassination of Sadat, is a critique of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini and the Iranian Revolution. El Saadawr’s voice and image, 
then, are framed by the Western discourse about her in a way that fits 
first-world agendas and assumptions: the socialist feminist is rewritten as 
a liberal individualist and the anti-imperialist as a native informant. This 
framing often discredits El Saadawi with her Arab audiences. 

Although she makes some efforts to resist the West’s misrepresentation 
of her, El Saadawi, I argue, also invites it in some ways, allowing her works 
to be used to confirm prevailing prejudices about Arab and Muslim cul- 
ture. Furthermore, her self-representation to her Western readers encour- 
ages and confirms their readings of her. For instance, she does not show 
herself as part of a feminist movement, as someone learning from the expe- 
riences and building on the achievements of other women, but rather as 
exceptional and a pioneer.’ She underscores her difference from other in- 
tellectuals by emphasizing that, unlike them, she does not belong to any 
particular political party (1980b, 170).'* While she admits that her prison 
experience taught her the value of “collective political work” (1992b, 35), 
her representation of that experience in Memosrs from the Womens Prison 


Fl Saadawi sometimes encourages this understanding (sec, eg., El Saadawi 1991b, 
156). 

One obvious example of this self-representation us the obituary that El Saadawi wrote 
for Aminah al-Said in the Gusrdian, in which she dismisses al-Said’s feminism by showing 
that al-Said was conventional in her views of women and compromising in her dealings with 
the powers-that-be; she hardly mentions any of al-Said’s long feminist history (1995b). For 
readers angry responses to this obituary and its omussions, sce Croucher 1996; Gmdi 1995. 

M4 See also El Saadawi 1985a; 1992b, 35; 19940, 25; 1994c, 30, 126, 159. 
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(1986) confirms the superiority of her political independence. Some of the 
main objects of satire in that book are Marxist and Muslim fundamentalist 
women prisoners, whom El Saadawi represents as fanatic and ideologically 
dogmatic. At the same time, she casts herself as the leader of the women 
prisoners, the one making decisions and initiating action.’* Most impor- 
tant, El Saadawi distinguishes her feminism by claiming for it an authentic- 
ity lacking in that of her Arab feminist critics, whom she pronounces 
“Western” and therefore inauthentic (1993b, 175). In addition to being 
essentialist (describing an Arab or Eastern thought that is untouched by 
the West and opposed to it), this claim is also inaccurate, for, as we shall 
sec, El Saadawrs feminism synthesizes concepts and frameworks from 
disparate origins. But by disqualifying other Arab women’s feminism, El 
Saadawi offers herself to the West as the true representative of Arab fem- 
inism. To complete this picture, she narrates her life story either as a success 
story of the rise to prominence of a rural, third-world woman or as a perse- 
cution story about a feminist harassed by a patriarchy intent on subduing 
her. The two narrative lines often merge, and the organizing principle of 
both is individualism — not coincidentally, one of the most cherished ideo- 
logical concepts of her middle-class Western audience. 


The Arab context of reception 

A different view of El Saadawi emerges if we consider her within the origi- 
nal Arab context of her books. In Egypt and the Arab world, El Saadawi 
is neither a victim nor a lone campaigner for women’s rights but rather a 
product of a specific historical moment that puts her squarely within her 
culture, not outside it. Although by the early seventies she had published 


Ub See, e.g, her caricatures of Bodoors, the Muslim woman, and Fawgtyya, the Marxist 
woman (Fl Saadawi 1986, esp. 38, 115, 126, 130). Much of the humor in the book is at 
with the beautiful face,” is given to the prisoner who completely covers her face; “Fawqiyya,” 
Meaning “the pedantic one,” is given to the Mamnst prisoner) It 1s significant that when El 
Saadawi decided on an excerpt from the book to publish (1985a), she chose the episode that 
makes fun of Bodoor, “the Muslim fundamentalist,” thus catenng to ber Western audience's 
appetite for stereotypes of Islam. 

16 It ıs interesting to compare El Saadawi's representations with those of Latifah al-Zayyat 
in her prison memoir The Search: Persenal Papers (1996). Two things stand out. First, while 
al-Zayyat mentions El Saadawi, along with other women pnsonens, she does not portray 
either herself or El Saadawi as a leader. Second, at no point does al-Zayyat put down her 
fellow prisoners, including the Muslim fundamentalists, who stand at the opposite end of the 
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some fiction, it was her nonfiction — particularly Al-Marah wal-fins in 
1971 —that brought El Saadawi to the attention of Egyptian and Arab 
readers. This book was followed by Al-Untha hiya al-ast (Female is the ori- 
gin [1974b]), Al-Regul wal-jins (Man and sex [1976b]), and Al-Marah 
wal-sira‘ al-nafsi (Woman and psychological conflict [1976a]), all pub- 
lished before Al-Wayh al-‘ars lill-mara al-‘arabsyyab (1977). These inffuen- 
tial books appeared in the specific context of the post-1967 Arab/Egyptian 
defeat by Israel. This defeat was a turning point for many intellectuals, 
who, as a result, directed their critical gaze inward toward themselves and 
their society. They believed that the unexpected and crushing military blow 
and the ensuing loss of land were caused as much by a corrupt Arab society 
as by Israel’s military might. Not merely directed at leaders and their cor- 
rupt regimes, this approach attempted to scrutinize and expose the roots of 
the problem as these writers saw it, not its outward manifestations. ‘Their 
critiques were part of a radical project that aimed at questioning and un- 
dermining the various structures of power governing both the individual 
and the group.’” 

El Saadawi’s early writing participates in this cultural project, as she her- 
self acknowledges in her introduction to the U.S. edition of The Hidden 
Face of Eve: “During the past years a number of serious studies have been 
published, and have contributed to the unmasking of many social ills that 
require a radical cure if Arab society is to attain real freedom in all fields 
of endeavor whether economic, political, human, or moral” (1982, 2). In 
looking for a “radical cure” for Arab society’s ills, El Saadawi and other 
Arab radical cultural critics both diagnosed the disease and prescribed the 
treatment. A full recovery, they believed, would be attained only by re- 
jecting Western paradigms, perspectives, and scholarship, on the one hand, 
and religious obscurantism and modernizing Arab neopatriarchy, on the 
other (Sharabi 1990, 21). This is a crucial point if we are to understand El 
Saadawi’s writing, for it explains both her eclecticism and her attitudes to- 
ward the West and Islam. Readers of her nonfiction encounter Sigmund 
Freud, Karl Marx, and the Prophet Muhammad all on the same page, 
where she also mixes genres and employs various concepts from differ- 
ent philosophies. In being eclectic, El Saadawi is actually asserting her 
independence. Moreover, while she rejects Islamic obscurantism and the 
use of religion as a tool of oppression, she also fights against the Western 
(mis)understanding of Islam. What might appear as inconsistency in her 
work is in fact an expression of the dual project of the post-1967 Arab cul- 
tural critic, whose long-term goal was “to subvert simultaneously the ex- 


7 See, c.g. al-‘Azm 1968; Adonis 1974; Sharabi 1975; Zayour 1977. 
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isting social and political (neo)patriarchal system and the West’s cultural 
hegemony” (Sharabi 1990, 23).!8 In_Al-Wajh al-‘ari iil-mar a al-‘arabsyyab 
(1977) in particular, El Saadawi carries out this subversive project by con- 
fronting head-on issues such as “the place and meaning of the cultural her- 
itage (turath); the relation of historicity, the question of religion, identity, 
tradition, and modernity” (Sharabi 1990, 27). 

El Saadawi, then, is not “something of an anomaly in Egypnan cultural 
life’ as one American critic has called her (Hitchcock 1993, 34).!° That 
she was writing not in isolation but as part of an emergent, progressive, 
secular, cultural critique cannot be overemphasized. Her attack on patriar- 
chy, for instance, was echoed by Hisham Sharabr’s (1975) study of the 
patriarchal Arab family and how it socializes its children into submission, 
conformity, and dependency. Like El Saadawi, the Lebanese psychologist 
Ali Zayour (1977) approaches Arab society as an analyst, employing psy- 
choanalysis to study the amnety and disequilibrium produced in the Arab 
personality by a changing and contradictory society. However, El Saadawi’s 
original contribution to this radical critique is her foregrounding of sexual- 
ity and gender. While the Arab critics mentioned above speak for the most 
part of a nongendered individual, El Saadawi takes the radical step of gen- 
dering her Arab subject. Moreover, El Saadawr’s feminist critique was 
instrumental in popularizing discourses about sexuality and about wom- 
ens rights. Unlike the more academic writings of radical feminists such as 
Fatima Mernissi and Khalida Said, hers are written in an accessible lan- 
guage that is neither literary nor technical. Her simple diction, crisp sen- 
tences, and short paragraphs give her books a journalistic flavor and appeal 
to a wide reading public. Her nonfiction mixes genres, juxtaposing critical 
analysis, scientific discourse, polemic, case histories, personal anecdotes, 
and autobiography. She addresses readers with the confidence of a physi- 
cian, the passion of an activist, the credibility of an eyewitness, and the 
pathos of an injured woman. 

El Saadawr’s nonfictional writing differed from the prevailing Egyptian 
feminist discourse of the time in that it focused on poor women, emphasiz- 
ing their oppression and exploitation. While this emphasis fell within the 


18 See Boullata 1990, 129-30, on what he calls El Saadawr's “ambiguity” toward Islam. 

19 Peter Hitchcock justifies this view of El Saadawi as follows: “She is educated but from 
the countryside; she is a feminist, but one who emphasires class struggle in relation to quss- 
tions of women’s oppresscd position; she questions the proecripnons of religion, but she is a 
strong proponent of Islam” (1993, 34). But, as I argue in this essay, the attributes enumerated 
by Hitchcock place El Saadawi squarely within, not outside, post-1967 Egyptian cultural life. 

* Other women writers who engaged ın a similar kind of crmque around the same time 
are Fatuma Mernism (1975) and Khahda Said (1970). 
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parameters of the general leftist intellectual discourse, it was subversive in 
the context of Egyptian feminism, which expressed the interests of middle- 
and upper-class women and was articulated by members of these classes 
(such as Qasim Amin, Huda Shaarawi, Dorriyya Shafik, Caisa Nabrawi, 
and Aminah al-Said, among others). In the 1970s, one must not forget, 
the self-appointed head of the women’s movement in Egypt was none 
other than Jihan el-Sadat, the Egyptian presidents wife. While “establish- 
ment” feminists like Jihan el-Sadat and al-Said advocated women’s rights 
and acknowledged the need to improve women’s condition, they adopted 
a reformist agenda to effect change. El Saadawi rejected their limited liberal 
agenda and challenged their strategies for liberation, demanding not piece- 
meal reform but a socialist restructuring of the whole society. In other 
words, her polemical writing was as much a response to this feminist tradi- 
tion as it was a critique of patriarchal society generally.” 


El Saadawi as novelist 

Few Arab critics would question the important contribution that El 
Saadawt’s theoretical/polemical writing has made to oppositional Arab 
thought.” More contested, though, is her status as a novelist. Arab critics 
and readers are generally surprised at the accolades heaped on El Saadawi’s 
fiction in the West, and some have concluded that the popularity of her 
novels has less to do with their literary merit than with their fulfillment of 
Western readers’ assumptions about Arab men and women (Hafez 1989). 
This response to El Saadawrs fiction is usually dismissed in the West as the 
result of Arab male hostility toward her as a feminist writer. To go beyond 
all of these rather reductionist explanations, we need to consider El Saa- 


2 For an indication of the rift between Fl Saadawi and this hberal feminism, see her obrtu- 
ary of al-Said (1995b). 

a For instance, Hisham Sharabi (1988, 32-33) singles out Woman and Sex for ita radical 
umpact, as do Joseph Zeidan (1995, 125) and Afif Farra (1985, 346), among others. 

18 See, c.g Malti-Douglas 1995a, 1995b. Hitchcock also smplifies El Saadawr's relation 
to her critics when he wntes, “She u one of Egypts foremost writers, and yet most of ber 
with Egyptan officialdom and with Islamic scholars, inchiding many of her Arab sisters who 
sec their concerns bemg represented or reduced through the voice of a renegade from Kafr 
Tahla” (1993, 34). I do not deny, however, that there is some truth to the notion that El 
Saadawrs popularity in the West does have something to do with her telling the West what 
it wants to hear about Arabs, or that there are sexist Arab critics who are hostile to El Saa- 
dawis feminism. However, these explanarions alone do not suffice to explain her critical re- 
ception in either the West or the Arab world. 
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dawi’s fiction in the context of the modern Arabic literary tradition within 
which it is read and judged: 

As critics of Arabic literature have noted, the Egyptian novel, although 
mostly written by men, was from its beginning a “woman-centered” genre. 
Women were main characters or main problems, as is clear from some of 
the carly titles, such as Zeynab (Haykal 1914) and Sarah (al-‘Aqqad 1938). 
The theme of love and the question of women’s position in society were 
central to these novels and to other early examples of the genre, including 
Ibrahim Abd al-Qadir al-Mazinr’s Ibrahim al-Katb (1931) (Ibrahim the 
writer [1931]), Taha Husayn’s Duw al-kareawen (The call of the curlew 
[1934]), and Mahmud Tahir Lashin’s Hawwa bile Adam (Eve without 
Adam [1934]). In the works of the popular romantics of the 1950s and 
1960s, women continued to be central characters. Some of these writers, 
such as Ihsan Abdul Quddus, for instance, attempted “to break down the 
taboos concerning what can be mentioned in literature” by telling in a 
sensational and titllating way the story of the “struggles of young girls 
from good families to liberate themselves, chiefly on the emotional and 
sexual plane” (Kilpatrick 1992, 246). Alongside this literature, and partly 
in Opposition to it, was the “committed literature” of the 1950s and 1960s, 
influenced by socialist realism. According to the proponents of this school, 
the real artist is an active agent with a responsibility to give voice to. the 
oppressed of his or her society. Writing soon after the revolution of 1952, 
at the height of a period of decolonization in the Arab world, the first 
generation of “committed” writers was optimistic, confident that the 
struggle for liberation and justice inevitably would be victorious. This gen- 
eration includes, for example, Abd al-Rahman al-Shargawi, whose novel 
Al-Ard (1953; translated as Egyptian Earth in 1962) depicts peasants’ resis- 
tance to oppressive landlords, and Latifah al-Zayyat, whose Al-Bab al- 
maftuh (The open door [1960]) tells the story of one woman’s successful 
struggle for emancipation. 

The “revolutionary optimism” (Kilpatrick 1992, 252) of writers such as 
al-Shargawi and al-Zayyat could not be sustained after 1967, for the defeat 
by Israel affected novelists the same way it did other Arab intellectuals. 
Post-1967 writers, “the Gallery 68 generation” in particular, had a more 
pessimistic view of their society and its future and wrote against an estab- 
lishment that, they felt, betrayed the promises of the revolution. In Al 
Hidad (1969), Muhammad Yusuf al-Qa‘id condemns oppressive patri- 
archal authority, and in his later novels he targets Sadat’s Egypt. Yahya 
al-Tahir Abdallah likewise critiques patriarchy in his AJ-Tawq wa’ liswirah 
(The choker and the bracelet [1975]), in which he traces the lives of three 
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generations of women. And Jamal al-Ghitani in his historical novel ÆJ- 
Zæms Barakat (1971) dissects the workings of the authoritarian state. As a 
novelist, El Saadawi belongs to this generation of leftist writers, sharing 
their belief in committed literature and their hostility to the establishment 
in its various oppressive forms. The hopeful tone of her first novel, Mud- 
bakksrat tabiba (Memoirs of a woman doctor [1958]), gives way to the 
pessimism or, at best, the strained optimism of her later novels, written at 
what she would describe as a time of counterrevolution. 

El Saadawi'’s literary achievement, however, lies not so much in her so- 
cial criticism as in the forward push she gave to Arabic feminist narrative. 
While she was not the first to write “feminist novels” she stands out as the 
one who made the Arabic feminist novel recognizable as a genre.” Other 
writers of what we might call feminist novels chose not to become full- 
time novelists: Aminah al-Said, who wrote Al-Jamihah (The defiant) in 
1950 (the first “Arab feminist novel” according to the Egyptian critic Raga’ 
al-Naqqash [1995]), pursued a pioneering and successful career in journal- 
ism, and al-Zayyat, after the defeat of 1967, stopped publishing fiction for 
twenty-five years, devoting herself instead to teaching and literary criticism 
(see, e.g., al-Zayyat 1994), El Saadawi was also writing at a more op- 
portune moment than the Lebanese Layla Ba‘lbakki, who was tried for 
the explicit sexual passages in her 1963 book Safinat hanan ila al-qamar 
(Spaceship of tenderness to the moon). More important, El Saadawi suc- 
ceeded in building on the momentum and name recognition that she had 
acquired through her nonfiction, writing unambiguously radical, angry 
works that secured for the feminist novel a place on the literary map of 
modern Arabic literature. 

Arab commentators have recognized this achievement. The Syrian liter- 
ary critic George Tarabishi has devoted a whole book to El Saadawi’s fic- 
tion because, in his opinion, she is “the principal exponent of the Arabic 
feminist novel” (1988, 9). And literary historians of the Arabic novel, Arab 
and non-Arab alike (e.g., Roger Allen [1995], Joseph Zeidan [1995], and 


H Ouyang 1996 places F! Saadawi's fichon within the tradition of the novel of ideas in 
particular, My thanks to Ouyang for allowing me to read her review before it appeared in 
print. 


=” Both al Said’s At-Jemshak (1950) and al-Zayyat’s Al-Bab al-mafiwh (1960) portray the 
struggle of one young women for self-acnialmanon. The similarities between al-Zayyat’s novel 
and El Saadawr's Tio Women tx Ome (1985c) in terms of themes and plot are conmderable. 
Other writers of feminist novels before El Saadawi inchide Colette al-Khuri, who wrote Ay- 
yam ma'aku (Days with him [1959]) and Layla Ba‘Tbakin, who in Ame alya (I em alive 
[1958]) writes of one woman’s search for emancipation and in Al-Abheh al-mamsukbal (The 
disfigured gods [1960]) of Arabs’ obsession with the hymen. See Zeidan 1995 for a useful 
survey of Arab women writers. 
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Trevor LeGassick [1992]), give El Saadawi a place in their histories spe- 
cifically as a proponent of the radical feminist novel. However, while these 
critics appreciate her contributions, they also point out what they see as 
the weaknesses of her fiction. Tarabishi, for instance, criticizes her for ab- 
stracting her men and women in Woman at Point Zero and reducing them 
to “one dimensional” characters. Such characterizations, he argues, fail to 
illuminate complex human relations and therefore “do not make for good 
literature” (1988, 17-18).% Afif Farraj, a more conservative critic than Tar- 
abishi, faults El Saadawi for imposing an ideological discourse on the 
world of literature, for shifting between the polemical essay and narrative, 
and for presenting her opinion through self-evident statements rather than 
through layers of events (1985, 331). He concludes that “character in El 
Saadaw1’s novels is almost an empty board except for the ideological state- 
ments written in large type... . The Saadawian heroine remains a captive 
of the rigid ideological text, and this text controls the narrative, plot and 
the fate of the characters. Her mechanical plot is built around an idea, like 
an Arab musical built around the words of the songs” (320). Zeidan con- 
curs, pointing out that the novels’ strength—their “commitment to the 
cause of women’s liberation” — is also their weakness, for it tends to “over- 
shadow many of her stories to such a degree that, at certain points, the 
thoughts and statements of her characters seem forced and inappropriate” 
(1995, 130). In certain places in Memoirs of a Woman Doctor, for instance, 
he claims, “the novel functions as a soapbox from which al-Saadawi 
preaches her views in a declamatory manner unsuited to a novel” (1995, 
131). 

Critics have questioned not only the form of El Saadawr’s fiction but 
also her message. ‘Tarabishi targets what he calls her “individualistic philos- 
ophy” and “elitist attitude? In his view, Firdaus’s struggle in Woman at 
Point Zero “is aimed at liberating not her female sisters, but herself” (1988, 
32), and her “nihilistic asceticism” is a way to reject reality, not to change 
it. He concludes, “Firdaus’s story is undoubtedly worth telling. However, 
presenting it as an indrvidual, isolated case is one thing; and elevating it to 
the level of a theoretical issue is quite another” (33). In an earlier study of 
El Saadawr'’s Tivo Women în One, he contends that the main character’s fears 


Roger Allen, however, reserves judgment on El Saadawrs literary ment: “Fiction at the 
hands of Nawal al-Saadawi becomes an alternative and powerful means of forwarding her 
opinions concemung the rights of women in Middle Easter society. The voice of her narre- 
tors 18 strident, and the message unequivocal. It remains to be seen what position her works 
will retain in the history af modern Arabic fiction, but there can be little doubt that she will 
be numbered among the most prominent fighters for ber cause in the latter half of the twenti- 
eth century” (1995, 107-8). 
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of the herd and her feelings of exceptionalism, or of difference, do not lead 
to individuation but to elitism (Tarabishi 1978, 23). Along similar lines, 
Ahmad Jasim al-Hamidi contends that El Saadawr’s fiction changes class 
struggle into gender struggle (1986, 197) and the “alienated condition” 
into an “elitist condition” (187). He finds the endings of her novels partic- 
ularly problematic. Farraj concurs, arguing that there is no hope of lib- 
eration for the Saadawian heroine, whose consciousness and behavior is 
dependent on reaction and who moves in every novel from rebellion to 
submission (1985, 340). The Egyptian critic Sabry Hafez admires El Saa- 
dawis intentions but pronounces her fiction a failure — ideologically, be- 
cause it “invert[s] the prevalent patriarchal order without a clear under- 
standing of the dangers involved,” and artistically, because of the author's 
“one dimensional approach” to her material (1995, 166, 170). The Egyp- 
tian novelist Salwa Bakr criticizes El Saadawrs view that “the problem of 
women [is] mainly sexual,” arguing that priority should be given instead 
to women’s inferior economic situation (quoted in al-Ali 1994, 65).7 Bakr 
is not the only woman writer to criticize El Saadawi as a novelist. The 
Iraqi novelist Alia Mamdouh charges her of “turning creativity, which 1s 
imagination and living memory into a lab to show sick, deformed samples 
which she presents as generalized social types” (quoted in Al-Hayat 1996, 

12). El Saadawi is also faulted for her repetitive style, weak language, and 
lack of technical development (Farraj 1985, 346; Hafez 1989), and the 
Anglo-Egyptian novelist Ahdaf Soueif, who herself writes about female 
sexuality, speaks for many when she remarks, “El Saadawi writes good sci- 
entific research, but she writes bad novels. It is unfair that the West thinks 
that what she writes represents Arab women’s creative writing” (quoted in 
Al-Hayat 1996, 12). 

As the above summary shows, El Saadawi’s Arab critics are not homoge- 
neous. Similarly, those who write about her in the West bring to her work 
a variety of perspectives and approaches, at times recognizing the same 
issues raised by Arab critics.** Others have dealt with the problematic of 


T Bakr says, “This does not mean that I do not view sexuality to be a problem for women, 
but ıt is not the most important one. The most important thing 1s that services such as health 
care, Nurseries, cte., are very poor because of the bad economic situation” (quoted ın al-Ah 
1994, 65). Sumularty, al-Said cnticizes El Saadawr’s pcionties: “Nawal has the mght idea... 
But this talk of sexual revolution and legalized abortion before most women can read 1s ab- 
surd” (quoted in Roth 1991, 10). 

z See Emberiey 1993; Ouyang 1996, 1997. In addition, some reviewers have pointed 
out other “problems” m El Saadawr's fiction. In her review of The Innocence of the Depil, Laura 
within which her novels operate constrict the purpose El Saadawi avows in her non-fichon, 
which 1s to campaign against patnarchy as oppressive to men as well as to women. . . . Deter- 
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reception (c.g., Hitchcock 1993; Mitra 1995). In general, however, West- 
ern critics have received El Saadawi’s fiction more positively than their 
Arab counterparts. This difference can be accounted for in part by the very 
different frameworks in which they situate her fiction, often discussing it 
in terms of “resistance literature” (Harlow 1987), “Third World women’s 
texts” (Saliba 1995), “testimonial literature” (Hitchcock 1993), or even 
more general categories such as “the picaresque novel” (Payne 1992) or 
“feminist writings” (Accad 1987; Salti 1994; Lionnet 1995). However, 
while these categories and contexts illuminate some aspects of El Saadawi’s 
novels, they overlook others. As several recent postcolonial critics have 
pointed out, postcolonial and feminist frameworks can be so generalizing 
as to be misleading (Mohanty 1991; Ahmad 1992; Donnell 1995). Be- 
cause the Arab context is largely absent from them, these works tend to 
exaggerate the subversiveness and exceptionalism of El Saadawi’s fiction. 
Thus, while Redwa Malti-Douglas in her monograph on El Saadawi de- 
clares that, “of all Irving Arabic writers, none more than Nawal El Saadawi 
has his or her finger so firmly on the pulse of Arab culture and the contem- 
porary Middle East” (1995a, 2), she treats El Saadawi in isolation from 
other Arab women writers. As I have pointed out elsewhere, her “few pass- 
ing references to the contemporary scene seek to show not how El Saadawi 
emerges from and engages with her culture but how she transcends it” 
(Amireh 1996, 231). Sometimes El Saadawr’s fiction is placed within an 
Arab context at such a distance from the actual moment of production as 
to make the connection between text and context tenuous at best. 

More pertinent for the present discussion than what Western critics say 
about El Saadaw1’s fiction is the way they frame their criticism. They seem 
to assume that they are more reliable, fair, and disinterested and therefore 
more qualified to judge El Saadawt’s fiction than their Arab counterparts. 
El Saadawi herself encourages this assumption. In a recent interview she 
praises her Western critics for being “objective” and declares that she is not 
interested in what her Arab critics have to say because they are not qualified 
to appreciate her personality, which is different from anything to which 
they are accustomed (al-‘Uwayt 1992). In another interview she makes 
clear that she no longer writes for an exclusively Arab audience: “Before, I 


mined to generalise centuries of female suffering, El Saadawi creates an ahistorical fiction in 
which women are reduced to symbols of sexual oppression and men are their interchangeable 
torturers” (1994, 8). Another reviewer wntea, “The novel is curiously heavy going, often 
frequent... . [It] tends to sink beneath the weight of its extranovelistic mpheanans, One 
Allen 1995, 638). 
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didn’t have the pleasure or the freedom to experiment. But now I want to 
go beyond that, to experiment with the language, to experiment with 
ideas, to have more freedom. Even if the book is not published in the Arab 
world. At first, I wrote for the Arab people, men and women. And I had 
to consider my audience. I was not writing for angels in the sky. My audi- 
ence was the Arab people. So, if I spoke about something they would to- 
tally reject, it would not be there at all. But now I dort care” (1990c, 
404). Some Arab readers have picked up on the fact that El Saadawi is not 
speaking to them anymore. One female reader views with suspicion El 
Saadawi'’s popularity in the West: “She’s not really fighting for a cause. She 
is fighting for her own cause... . I don’t feel she’s worth following. She’s 
made her name outside of Egypt, rather than inside Egypt” (Gauch 1991, 
1). According to the Egyptian novelist Jamal al-Ghitany, El Saadawi “is 
living in America because she wants a Nobel Prize. She is writing for the 
West, she cannot feel the true problems of women” (quoted in Lennon 
1994, 29). In using El Saadawi’s (dis)location to dismiss her writing, these 
critics assume that “identities are tied to space, and that a pure and authen- 
tic standpoint can be developed only if one remains rooted firmly within 
the territory of one’s origin” (Michel 1995, 87). Ironically, El Saadawi her- 
self has used a similar argument to discredit those who disagree with her, 
claiming that many of the feminists who criticize her live in the West and 
therefore are Western in their feminism (1993b, 175). Similarly, according 
to one interviewer, she calls Edward Said “an arrogant intellectual who has 
a westernized interpretation of the Middle East” (Winokur 1994, 12). 
When critics’ “authenticity” cannot be called into question, El Saadawi 
invokes another strategy. In response to Tarabishi’s critiasm of her in 
Woman against Her Sex (1988; a response that appears as an appendix in 
the English translation of his book), El Saadawi declares the book “a per- 
sonal attack.” She objects to, among other things, Tarabishi’s arguments 
that there is autobiographical material in her novels and that she seems to 
identify psychologically with her heroines. She ridicules Tarabishi for using 
elaborate theory (Freudian psychoanalysis) to read what she calls “a simple 
novel” (in Tarabishi 1988, 189-211). However, other critics have written 
about the autobiographical elements in El Saadawi’s writing and about her 
identification with her heroines or have used elaborate theoretical ap- 
proaches to read her novels, and neither El Saadawi nor anyone else has 
objected to their readings.” But Tarabishi is more critical of El Saadawi. 
Many critics in the West have adopted El Saadawi’s attitude toward Tara- 
bishi and have defended her against his “personal” attack supposedly moti- 


® See, e.g., Harlow 1987; Badran and Cooke 1990, 203; Hitchcock 1993; Lionnet 1995. 
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vated by misogyny and opposition to feminism. They express outrage and 
amazement that such a book has been written at all, and, for them, the 
mere fact that it has been translated into English proves that there is a 
conspiracy to defame El Saadawi.” 

These sorts of responses to Tarabishi and to other Arab critics of El 
Saadawi illustrate the imbalance in power relations between Western-based 
intellectuals and their Arab-based counterparts. They seem to say that it is 
acceptable for the third world to supply primary texts but that criticism of 
these texts is more ably done in the first world (see Mitchell 1995, 475). 
These defenders of El Saadawi generally view Arab male critics with suspi- 
cion and hostility. Thus, for instance, Edward Said’s passing remark that 
El Saadawi is “overexposed” and “overcited” in the West (1990, 280) is 
blown out of all proportion and offered as representative of “one of the 
negative consensus positions on the Egyptian feminist” (Malti-Douglas 
1995b, 283). These defenders often conflate El Saadawi’s critics: official 
state censors, conservative critics who reject the feminism of her nonfic- 
tion, and literary critics of her fiction are rolled into one persecuting entity 
called “Arab male critics.”*! This supposed gap between Arab and Western 
critics is central to the construction of El Saadawi’s identity as a persecuted 
feminist who is not appreciated in the Arab world she criticizes. 

However, these defenses of El Saadawi ignore the context of critiques 
such as ‘Tarabishi’s. They never mention, for instance, that he is not really 
singling out El Saadawi for his Freudian analysis; in fact, this book is the 
third in a series of psychoanalytic readings of Arabic literature. In the first 
(1982), Tarabishi studies the works of feminist Aminah al-Said along with 
male writers, and, in the second (1983), he analyzes the ideology of man- 
hood in Mahmoud Dib’s and Hannah Minah’s works. Knowledge of 


> Hitchcock, c.g., expresecs his “frustration with the fact that the first book-length work 
on Nawal El Saadawi available in English happens to be an extended antifemimst diatribe by 
a Freudian” and hopes that the work of another critic more sympathetic to FI Saadawi will 
“displace Tarabishr’s efforts” (1993, 207-8) Similarly, although she does not directly engage 
Tarabishr's argument itself, Maln-Dougias laments that “the book is the only extended work 
on El Saadawi m a European language. Such a situation 1s most extraordinary for a Middle 
Eastern mtellecnial” (19952, 10). 

n Sec, c.g., Maln-Dougias 1995b, 283-85, where El Saadawr's “detractors” are all hymped 
together and given the same motive. Thus Edward Said, Islamic fundamentalists, the Sadat 
and Mubarak governments, and George Tarabishi all become equivalent “detractors” out to 
“silence” the femmist writer. 

© The fact that Tarabishi’s book on El Saadawi is the only one of his that has been trans- 
lated into English has to do with the obvious fact that El Saadawi is a known figure m the 
West, while writers treared in his other books, though prominent in ther own countries, are 
virtually unknown outmde the Arab world. 
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Tarabishi’s other criticism would show that he is not an antifeminist. In his 
criticism of Minah, for instance, he points to the misogyny and sexism 
in the Syrian writer’s novels and underscores the contradictions between 
Minah’s statements in support of women’s liberation, to which ‘Tarabishi 
is sympathetic, and his misogynist representations of women in his fiction 
(1983, 87). Tarabishi offers intelligent readings of women characters that 
many feminists, including El Saadawi herself, would find illuminating. Dis- 
cussing the stereotypes of women in Minah’s work (1983, 115, 117), = 
cxample, he shows how Minah attaches negative values to “femininity” an 
then opposes it to “manhood,” with all of its positive connotations A 
79). But even beyond Tarabishi’s individual readings, his critical project as 
a whole is, in my view, not opposed to El Saadawi’s. His writing fore- 
grounds sex and gender as important categories of analysis, and his read- 
ings bring to Arabic literary criticism the same vocabulary that El Saadawi 
uses in her theoretical feminist writings. Rejecting taboos, both believe 
that sexuality and gender are legitimate subjects for analysis and study. Al- 
though Tarabishi is not a feminist critic and does not claim to be one, 
neither is he an antifeminist, and his work does not deserve the wholesale 
dismissal it has received in the United States. One does not need to agree 
with his readings of individual texts or to embrace his Freudian theoretical 
framework to recognize that his analysis raises worthwhile questions about 
El Saadawi’s fiction and feminist fiction in general. 


Teaching El Saadawl: The Western dassroom 

The reservations of critics like Tarabishi and Sabry Hafez about El Saa- 
dawi’s fiction are parucularly relevant in light of its popularity in college 
courses in the West. Arguably the most important site of reception, the 
Western classroom often assumes that “fiction can do the job that history, 
geography, economics, sociology, etc., are supposed to” (Bahri 1995, 74). 
Often the only Arab texts that students encounter, El Saadawi’s novels “in- 
form” them about Arab women and Arab society. What complicates mat- 
ters even more is that fiction and fact get confused both in the novels (as 
in Woman at Point Zero [1983b]) and in El Saadawr'’s biography. It is not 
surprising that students, like reviewers and critics, tend to see the novels 
as windows onto a timeless Islam instead of as literary works governed 
by certain conventions and produced within specific historical contexts.” 


» For example, in thar wntten comments on Ths Fall of the Imam (1988a), graduate 
students taking a seminar on the postcolonial literature of North Africa and the Middle East 
at the Unrvernty of Alberta (taught by Lahoucine Ourgane and Nasrin Rahimich) did not 
mention at any point the relationship between the novel and the assassination of Sadar. 
Would they have read it differently if thar immediate context were emphasized? I believe so. 
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According to one student, The Fall of the Imam (1988a) depicts what “time 
and history must seem like for freedom-secking women in Islam: an end- 
less repetition of the same event with only slight variations. This kind of 
narrative structure . . . captures what I imagine to be Islamic women's cx- 
tremely limited sense of agency. And the huge question Saadawi presents 
is: what can women, oppressed by the historically justified patriarchy of 
Islam, do? How to break out of the endless repetition?” 

Several instructors who teach Woman at Point Zero (1983b), the most 
popular of El Saadaw1’s books, indicate that they have to work hard to 
prevent their students from using it merely to confirm their stereotypes. 
In the words of one teacher, Aparajita Sagar, “Western students tend to get 
fixated on clitoridectomy and the veil.” Anticipating this problem, some 
teachers provide background material on colonialism to help establish a 
historical context (Mitra and Mitra 1991; Saliba 1995, 143), encourage 
students to break with essentialist and ethnocentric theoretical perspec- 
tives, and remind them of similar abuses that women undergo in Western 
cultures. As Susan Gingell says, however, these efforts and “reminders” 
are not always sufficient. One typical reaction, especially to defloration and 
female genital mutilation, is for students to feel “awed into silence.°™ In 
addition to the above contextualizing methods, I believe it is important to 
draw the students’ attention to the politics of reception itself and to make 
this issue an object of study as a way to further historicize El Saadawi'’s 
work. Students should be encouraged to question their location as readers 


It is interesting thar Malti-Douglas refuses to put the novel in thar immediate context (sce 
19952, 92). Not so the Egypuan critic Sabry Hafez. My deepest gratitude to Lahoucine 
Ourgane for making student responses available to me. 

™ Despite their call to read El Saadawr's novel in context, Indrani Mitra and Madhu Mitra 
(1991) make the same mistake as the Western ormas they anticize: they read El Seadawr'’s 
novel as if it were a sociological text, witbout much attention to its sociopolitical and literary 
contexts. Information also from emils sent to me by Susan Gingell (April 10, 1995) and 
Aparajita Sagar (March 5, 1995). 

*™ Quotes from ¢-nuils from Gingell and Sagar, respectively. Hitchcock writes, “El Saa- 
dawrs novelmation of the psychic horrors of chroridectomy is no less significant in translation, 
nor indeed is Firdaus’s beutalizing experience as a prostitute. For the hegemonic “Western 


concerns of women ın other non-U.S. sociencs.” 
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and to examine the mediating processes connected with the translation, 
editing, reviewing, and academic canonization that make El Saadawi’s 
books available to Western students. 

I first read El Saadawi in the mid-seventies, when I was a teenager living 
in a small West Bank town under Israeli military occupation. With a mis- 
chievous smile, the librarian in our two-room public library slipped me a 
copy of Woman and Sex. That smile was familiar, for I had seen it before 
on his face whenever he recommended a book he thought proper young 
women were not supposed to read (the list was long and included such 
works as Anna Karensna, The Communist Manifesto, A Dolls House, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, and the complete annotated works of Lenin). That night I 
could not put the book down, and the next day J went back for more. By 
the end of the week, I had read three of El Saadawr’s polemical books. ‘The 
influence these books had on me, and on the friends with whom I shared 
them, was profound. They literally gave us voice. Imitating El Saadawr's 
militant tone, we found in them plenty of ammunition to counter the argu- 
ments of the reactionaries, whether Islamists or secularists, whom we ener- 
getically debated inside and outside the classroom. 

My El Saadawi phase lasted for a year or so. I read a couple of her 
novels, but their effect was by then tame, and I went on to other stimulat- 
ing books by both Arab and foreign authors, many of which were then 
banned by the Israeli military authorities. Years later, while attending grad- 
uate school in the United States, I encountered El Saadawi again, on the 
pages of newspapers and journals and in presentations and conversations 
at academic conferences. But this encounter was very different from the 
earlier one. Like some American students, I too was awed into silence. For 
in both the popular and academic whirlwind of discourses about El Saa- 
dawi and Arab women, I hardly recognized the author J knew. Even more 
disturbingly, I hardly recognized myself. 

This article, then, is the result of a personal attempt by an Arab feminist 
who writes for a largely Western audience to relocate El Saadawi. Through 
my search J have learned that, in order to undo silences, mine and those 
of others, in order to bridge the gap between the reception of El Saadawi 
in the West and in the Arab world, and in order to partially redress the 
asymmetry of power between those of us who are situated in the first world 
and those who are not, we need to adopt a different way of reading El 
Saadawi and other Arab women writers. It is imperative that we always 
historicize not only the writer and her work but also the reader. We must 


* Por the past three years, I have been working ın areas under the Palestinian National 
Authonty in the West Bank. 
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take into account both the original context of production and reception 
and the current moment of consumption. Our role as critics and teachers 
and our relationship to the texts and authors we study at a particular histor- 
ical moment should become objects of inquiry as much as the books 
themselves. 

English Department 

An-Najah National University 
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ueers In Space forms part of a growing academic subgenre in sexual- 

ity and spatial theory. This conjunction is a logical development out 

of the resistance movements and identity politics of the 1970s and 
1980s. In those years, acttvisms were clearly concerned with making space 
for elided or circumscribed groups, with creating symbolic and material 
presence in the public sphere. It is important to recognize that politics 
emerge first, and theorizing evolves from them. To an extent, the academic 
process institutionalizes the energy of activism and, ideally (though not 
necessarily), infuses discourse and practice. So, here we are handed the 
texts of situated knowledge, and, hopefully, we understand what to do 
with them — to make the spaces to which we are deployed work for us, a 
critical exercise premised on expansion. 

In Quærs in Space and Making Worlds, places are read as the locale of 
politics: they are invested with the desire for inclusion and with the spleen 
of exclusion. These kinds of texts are motivated by a recognition that the 
“power-geometry” of space is unstable, and hence they are infused by a 
kind of Blochian utopianism, an “anticipatory consciousness” or hope.! 
The argument that space is central to understanding identity has been dis- 
seminated largely by Foucault’s famous citation of the spaces that “claw 
and knaw [sic] at us,° that break open the yearning to belong, the relief 
from displacement.? This is an ontological struggle founded on a kind of 
deceit; our being in space is transitional, for our entry into a space changes 
it, and because of that our identities, being temporal, change too. 

Thus, while Queers tn Space vaunts a project of visual and topical diver- 
sity, the nature of the product is simultaneously to proffer heterogencity 
(lots of queers in lots of spaces), while paradoxically imposing homogene- 


* Doreen Massey, “Power-Geometry and a Progressive Sense of Place.” m Mapping the 
Futures, ed. J. Bird, B. Curtis, T. Puttnam, G. Robertson, and L. Tickner (Landon: Rout- 
ledge, 1993), 59-69, Emst Bloch, Das Primesp Hefhung (The principle of hope), trans. 
N. Plaice, S. Platce, and P. Knight (Cambndge, Mas.: MIT Press, 1986). 

2 Michel Foucault, “Of Other Spaces,” Discritics (Spring 1986): 22-27. 
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ity (queer space is here). In this agenda, the explicit agenda, difference, is 
subsumed by the relations of production, the packaging of a queer realm, 
and presumably by the reader’s desire to find it (why else would she buy 
it?). The book is a testimony to the identificatory hope that, somewhere, 
there’s a place for us. My own reading skated over the few essays that were 
emplaced in the pilgrimage sites of North American cities (been there, 
done that) and dwelt more curiously on the essays concerned with places 
I had never been or could not go to. These were the essays that delayed 
my imagination: Clare Hemmings’s “From Landmarks to Spaces: Map- 
ping the Territory of a Bisexual Genealogy,” the pseudonymous Elsie Jay's 
“Domestic Dykes: The Politics of In-difference?” Alvaro Sanchez-Crispin 
and Alvaro Lopez-Lopez’s “Gay Male Places of Mexico City,” Stephen 
Quilley’s “Constructing Manchester’s ‘New Urban Village’: Gay Space in 
the Entrepreneurial City? Maurice van Lieshout’s “Leather Nights in the 
Woods: Locating Male Homosexuality and Sadomasochism in a Dutch 
Highway Rest Area,” and Ira Tattelman’s “The Meaning at the Wall: Trac- 
ing the Gay Bathhouse.” The conundrum of these fascinating essays, ac- 
companied by the scopophilic pleasures of skimming some elegant visuals, 
is that I felt like an armchair tourist: my pleasure was in the voyeurism and 
in the pretense that I could actually visit, and know, these places/people 
through the imaginary totem “queer.” Does this academic expedition make 
me more queer? And what souvenirs do I bring home? Only, perhaps, an 
impression that the world is more reassuring, alluring, and strange than an 
identity allows. 

Making Worlds: Gender, Metaphor, Materialsty is perhaps a more mobile, 
contingent project of genderizing that dilemma. To be fair, while Opeers 
in Space seems designed to guide the general and undergraduate reader 
through the maze of queer space (and hence is more editorially framed), 
Making Worlds is directed at the theoretically equipped graduate audience. 
It 1s rare that I find a conference-cum-book-collection engaging. The nos- 
talgic remembrances of the organizers/editors infrequently manage to sus- 
tain the event’s energy past the aspirations of an introduction, and too 
soon readers are left feeling that we are bystanders to the affair. But this 
book, from a symposium of the same name held at the University of Ari- 
zona at “Desert Corner” (Tohono Chul) in October of 1993, seems to 
burst the imagination, and it made me wish I'd been there. 

It comprises twenty-one pieces on space, brought to a close with a med- 
itation on time by Judith Roof. Many of the contributions are traditional 
scholarly essays, but there are also poems, performance pieces, polemics, 
and epistolary, often incorporating piquant political humor. The project is 
to ruminate on the interimplication of the metaphorical and the material 
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in spatial formations, within a feminist dialectic. Its playful approach often 
made the points about lived experience painfully memorable, for the col- 
lection proffers identification with the complexity of materiality and meta- 
phor through personalized narration, through a performative aesthetic that 
addresses the participant-reader. 

There are many pieces to tickle the intellect, several of which forward 
the arguments about inside/outside demarcations that have so troubled 
feminist political theorists. Geraldine Pratt's “Geographic Metaphors in 
Feminist Theory” inquires into the spatial vocabularies of academic disci- 
plines; Holly Youngbear-Tibbetts, Tessie Liu, Marfa Lugones, and several 
others write perceptively on the problematics of positionality and its lim- 
itations; and generally there is a sense of moving well on from the neg- 
ative parochialism of “speaking as a ” Mary Poovey elaborates on 
Henri Lefebvre’s spatial analysis of capitalism by illustrating the moralizing 
agenda of the specular abstraction of the nineteenth-century poor. In an 
otherwise excellent essay, which calls for the expansion of the analysis of 
spatialized practices embedded within capitalism and postmodernism, she 
does take a rather impatient swipe at the “special-interest approaches” with 
their “mind-numbing quarrels” — an isolated critical lapse, I hope. (Lers 
not set metatheory against microtheory; let’s just have both.) Joan Dayan’s 
and Mary Pat Brady’s respective essays apply this approach to two racial 
contexts: eighteenth-century Saint-Domingue (now Haiti) and the con- 
temporary “war on drugs” in the United States. There are just too many 
good pieces in this book to review them all—on nortehas’ flower gardens, 
on UFO abduction and East African women’s experience of bloodsucking, 
on pueblo cosmology, on the radical materiality/morality of wheelchair life, 
on Tanzanian women’s nationalism, on women radicals of the French Rev- 
olution, on Amelia Earhart. It also includes perhaps the most disquieting 
thing I’ve read all year— Helena Michie’s “Confinements: The Domestic 
in the Discourses of Upper-Middle-Class Pregnancy.” It made me shudder. 

At present, there seems to be a spate of academic weariness with space. 
To a degree, space as a metaphor has suffered from scholarly short-termism 
and topical trendiness. However, with the creative and imaginative writing 
collected in these anthologies, the reflective frames are shifted forward, 
empirically and conceptually. Mapping the cultural space of gender and 
sexuality is still an exploratory field, and there is still plenty of substantial, 
insightful work to be done. Analyzing both abstract and material space, 
these books should be read in tandem as part of this project; they are com- 
plementary texts vivid in emotional, ethical, and intellectual complexity for 
the philosophic traveler. 1 
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Reconcilable Differences: Confronting Beasty, Pornography, and the Fuiwre of 
Feminism. By Lynn S. Chancer. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1998. 


Loose Women, Lecherous Men: A Feminist Philosophy of Sex. By Linda LeMon- 
check. New York: Oxford University Press, 1997. 


Fantasies of Femininity: Reframeing the Boundaries of Sex. By Jane M. Ussher. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1997. 


Lols W. Banner, University of Southern California 


ach of the three authors of this set of books that revisit the “sex wars” 

addresses herself to reconciling the disagreements among feminist the- 

orists. Each attempts to find a way to allow radical feminists who decry 
the sexual objectification of women to find some common ground with 
sex radicals who celebrate all sexuality. All three realize that unless feminists 
are able to reconcile their internal disagreements —or at least to tolerate 
difference —we run the risk of further marginalization within the general 
culture as well as the destruction of feminism from within. 

All of these books are addressed to an academic audience, though each 
author approaches her subject partly from the viewpoint of her own disci- 
pline. For Linda LeMoncheck the discipline is philosophy; for Jane M. 
Ussher, psychology; for Lynn Chancer, sociology. All discuss central issues 
in the “sex wars”: pornography, prostitution, rape, and sexual abuse. Be- 
yond that, Ussher focuses on sexual images in popular culture products 
such as romance novels and fairy tales, while she takes up the subjects of 
sexual science and the law. For her part, Chancer adds beauty and sadomas- 
ochism to the areas of concern. Each author devotes much of her work to 
critiquing all of the various conflicting positions in the sex wars a8 a way 
of showing that no one is invulnerable. All three authors find what we used 
to call patnarchy, or a male-centered gender system, still flourishing, and 
all are aware that the strong backlash against feminism since the 1970s is 
still significant. While they all worry, to varying degrees, about the sexual 
objectification, abuse, and rape of women, none actually denounces prosti- 
tution and pornography — even hard-core pornography — as degrading to 
women. 

All of these books thrive on complexity. Together they document the 
twists and turns in feminist thought about sexuality since the early days, 
when much theory focused on a “patriarchal rape culture” Taking decon- 
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struction to its limits, LeMoncheck asserts that all claims about women’s 
sexuality must be destabilized and that the voices of all women— whatever 
their position on sexuality—must be heard. Exhibiting a philosopher’s 
concer with language and terminology, she contends that feminists 
should jettison all terms associated with sexuality — such as perverse — that 
by implication validate mainstream attitudes. 

Taking a cultural-studies approach, Ussher focuses on alternative read- 
ings of objects and texts to find elements of subversion or contestation in 
them. She asserts that “even the perfect performance of femininity may 
mask resistance or transgressions” (5). She performs a deconstructive 
sleight of hand to read the message of hard-core porn as less oppressive to 
women than it may seem on the surface. She asserts that many males 
watching such pornography may identify with the supposedly victimized 
women, although the victimization may actually relate to men’s underlying 
uncertainty about their sexuality more than anything else. 

Chancer, employing both the theoretical and empirical emphases of so- 
clology, argues that radical feminists such as Catharine MacKinnon are 
wrong to discount the views of women who find pleasure in the “niches” 
and “cracks” in the prevailing sexual system. (Chancer, however, points out 
that MacKinnon does not represent the thinking of all radical feminists.) 
Chancer also critiques MacKinnon’s attempts to outlaw the sexual objecti- 
fication of women by pointing out that just such a law in Canada has been 
employed extensively to censor feminist publications about sexuality. 

Perhaps because I am not a philosopher, I find LeMoncheck’s stands too 
often obvious or obscure and her convoluted arguments about viewpoints 
not especially helpful. Her assertion that women should think of them- 
selves as “survivors” rather than as victims is precisely what many of us 
have been doing for years. When she recommends that feminists take up 
the idea of “a view from somewhere else” to articulate their standpoint in 
the context of empathy with others’ points of view, I find her terminology 
awkward and vague. I also fail to understand the difference between this 
“view from somewhere else” and the position of postmodern theorists, 
whom she critiques as representing a “view from nowhere?” Nor do I find 
convincing her critiques of liberal feminists as too focused on gender equal- 
ity, and “gynocentric” feminists as too focused on gender differences. 

With regard to Ussher, who is an English academic, I find instructive 
her concentration on the situation in England and her analysis of male 
sexual vulnerability. As she suggests, acknowledging the universal male fear 
of impotence and breaking the taboo on public discussion of it may reori- 
ent the debates over sexuality. Her use of Karen Homey’s theory about the 
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male dread of women is exemplary. Yet she fails to connect her analysis 
of men to the rich work from men’s studies that focuses on hegemonic 
masculinity in the context of a range of “masculinities”? 

Ussher’s interviews of 120 men and 148 women varying by age, class, 
and sexual orientation are fascinating, although she does not use those in- 
terviews as fully as she might. She concludes that many women are re- 
sisting representational objectification. Among these women she includes 
academics deconstructing sexualized representations, artists reconstructing 
these representations as empowering symbols, political lobbyists suc- 
cessfully redrawing rape and domestic violence legislation, and individual 
women resisting attempts to regulate their bodies and their lives. How- 
ever, Ussher overstates her case by underestimating the danger of backlash 
and failing to point out the limited nature of the successes. 

Each of these three books has merit, but if I were to recommend one of 
them to a busy reader, it would be Chancer’s. Her writing and arguments 
are clear and persuasive, if sometimes wordy, and she led me to rethink my 
stands on prostitution and pornography through her trenchant analysis of 
the dangers inherent in legal controls of both and the extent to which both 
are near-normative social institutions that may reflect human needs and 
contradictory power relationships beyond any current analysis. She turns 
the debate about sadomasochism on its head by arguing that our entire 
culture is permeated by psychological sadomasochism. Alone among these 
three writers, she devotes a long section of her book to the subject of 
beauty, which to my mind is key to the issue of sexuality, as women turn 
to medical technology to modify their bodies in line with current cultural 
models of sexual attractiveness. Her analysis of the strengths and deficien- 
cies of the various positions on this issue is brilliant, but she ends weakly 
by arguing that the concept of beauty needs to be democratized. How is 
that to be done? What do you say to a group of 50-year-old women, all of 
whom have had facelifts, when each speaks of the joy the facelift has 
brought her and calls it a feminist act, especially when you find their recon- 
figured faces stretched and unattractive? 

Chancer also chides current theorists for dismissing their foremothers 
in the 1970s, and her analysis of the richness of their perspectives is com- 
pelling, especially her acknowledgment that they were concerned about 
diverse forms of discrimination by race, class, and sexual orientation. As a 
historian, I am impressed with her consistent analysis of the present in 
terms of the past. 


1 See, c.g., Harry Brod and Michael Kaufman, Theorizing Maulets (Thousand Oaks, 
Calf: Sage, 1994). 
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Above all, Chancer pragmatically calls for a “third-wave” feminism that 
will encompass both “feminisms” and “feminism” through both connec- 
tion and autonomy. To achieve these goals, she recommends a politics of 
coalition around specific issues: as is already occurring in some instances, 
women of diverse ethnicities and sexualities may wish explicit association 
with other feminisms at times while also remaining autonomous to varying 
degrees. At the same time, she notes that issues of class and consumption 
in capitalist systems are still determining factors behind women’s oppres- 
sion and that activism on issues relating to class is “indirectly but definitely 
connected to questions of sexual freedom” (80—81). LeMoncheck also 
notes the importance of economic issues to gender liberation, arguing that, 
“unless women can gain economic independence from men so that they 
are not confined to heterosexual monogamy for their very survival, the pro- 
miscuity of other women will remain a burden or threat, or worse” (65). 

From the standpoint of a historian like me, however, attaining effective 
coalitions may be impossible, for feminists seem to have reached an im- 
passe like that of the 1920s, when feminists rejected the generation of 
suffragists who had gone before them as shrill and hostile to men, while 
the movement itself factionalized into competing groups with competing 
interests. The most divisive issue at that point centered not on sexuality 
but on women’s work — specifically protective legislation for women — but 
the main fault line was generational. It simply may be that the current 
generation of young women, like that of the 1920s, has been so influenced 
by the media and their own sense of autonomy that their entire identity is 
invested in maintaining an independent stance. Given basic human stub- 
bornness and the tendency of ideologues to become rigid in their beliefs, 
all three of these writers sometimes seem naive in their implicit assumption 
that simply pointing out the need to compromise with others will make a 
difference. Still, Chancer may be correct when she argues, echoing the 
other two authors, that it is important to reiterate the incorrectness of as- 
suming that only two positions are possible when dealing with the issue 
of sexuality. It is wrong to assume, in her words, “that feminists must esther 
protest systematic subordination left over from the past or comfort our- 
selves only with sexual or psychic pleasures to be found mow” (276). She 
concludes that “richer and more nuanced options exist.” | 
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Race/Sex: Their Sameness, Difference, and Interplay. Edited by Naomi Zack. 
New York: Routledge, 1997. 


Female Subjects in Black and White: Race, Psychoanalysis, Femensm. Edited by 
Elizabeth Abel, Barbara Christian, and Helene Moglen. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1997. 


Ranjana Khanna, University of Washington 


he historical, ontological, and psychic issues that arise when discussing 
race and gender in conjunction are the topic of these anthologies. Fe- 
male Subjects in Black and White: Race, Psychoanalysis, Feminism emerged 
out of the conference “Psychoanalysis in African-American Contexts: Fem- 
inist Reconfigurations,? which was aimed at revising psychoanalytic dis- 
course for American race and gender contexts. The relegation of psycho- 
analysis to the subtitle in this edited volume reflects the content of the 
collection: not all of the essays are concerned with reconfiguring psycho- 
analysis, and some engage forms of cultural studies instead, seeing psy- 
choanalytic theory as inadequate for analyzing social and historical phe- 
nomena. The very notion of reconfiguring psychoanalysis for particular 
contexts in itself questions some of the trends of recent psychoanalytic 
theory, and, rather than presenting any cohesive psychoanalytic doctrine, 
the volume brings together different psychoanalytic approaches to analyze 
mostly, though not exclusively, literary texts. 

When psychoanalysis emerged in turn-of-the-century Vienna, it was 
conceived as a secular science. But even during Freud’s lifetime, it became 
clear that the dynamics of spirituality, mysticism, and day-to-day interac- 
tion with the divine in many cultures needed to be accounted for and not 
merely understood as “primitive.” One of the refreshing elements of this 
volume is that concerns like spirituality, typically associated with ethno- 
psychoanalysis and ethnopsychology, are now being explored in the Amer- 
ican context. The essays by editors Barbara Christian, Helene Moglen, and 
Elizabeth Abel on Toni Morrison engage the politics of memory and 
trauma in ways enlightening for the reconfiguration of psychoanalysis, 
although they take very different approaches: through Lacanian psycho- 
analysis, through the deconstruction of race and the conceptualization 
of whiteness, and through African-American narratives of spirituality, 

The informative first section of the book considers the current popular- 
ity of black women’s writing among white women scholars. ‘This section 1s 
an interesting enterprise, given the rubric of both the conference and the 
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anthology, which brings black and white women scholars together to en- 
gage in murky debates around what Ann DuCille calls the “occult of true 
black womanhood?” (21). DuCille asks why black women are currently so 
fascinating for both white women and black men and why the academy 
and publishing industries implicitly endorse ignorance of scholarship by 
black women, relegating them to the status of native informants who either 
inspire or shame critics into recognizing them. DuCille sees this as a brand 
of primitivism and claims that the status of the black woman as the abso- 
lute Other in existential terms (not only the second sex, but also the last 
race) has, in the era of “postmodern theory,” become representative of the 
irretrievable experiences of white women and black men, experiences that 
situate black women as priestesses receiving the confessions of those who 
would write about them. DuCille implicitly calls attention to the problem 
of equating the politically and ontologically disenfranchised with both the 
Lacanian Real and the psychoanalytic Other. 

Two of the essays directly involved in reconfiguring psychoanalysis are 
those by Hortense Spillers and Jean Walton (both appeared previously in 
Critical Inquiry, and a longer version of Spillers’s piece was published in 
Boundary 2 as well).! Given the current fetish for theories of performativity, 
Walton’s contribution is still extremely timely as she argues that theori- 
zation of women’s performativity from Joan Riviere to Judith Butler has 
been inadequate to the task of understanding the role that racial difference 
plays in performance. (Butler’s own contribution to this volume, previ- 
ously published in Bodies That Matter, addresses this issue in relation to 
Nella Larsen’s novel Passing.)? Spillers’s essay takes some of the suggestions 
she addressed in “Mama’s Baby, Papa’s Maybe” one step further. In the 
earlier essay she suggested that an acknowledgment of the institution of 
slavery brings about a paradigm shift that calls into existence a Law of the 
Mother that exists alongside the Lacanian Law of the Father? In this vol- 
ume’s essay, this paradigm shift is articulated with race occupying the posi- 
tion of the Lacanian Real. Alluding to Freud’s “anatomy is destiny,” she 
twists the connotation by claiming, “Race is destiny in the world we have 
made” (137). Spillers takes us into that difficult arena of questioning how 


1 Hortense Spillers, “All the Things You Could Be by Now, 1f Sigmund Freud’s Wife Was 
Your Mother’: Psychoanalyns and Race,” Critosl Ingwsry 22, nO 4 (1996): 710-34; Boxma- 
ary 2, vol. 23, no. 3 (1996). 75-141; Jean Walton, “Re-Placing Race ın (White) Psychoanalynic 
Discourse. Founding Narratives of Feminism,” Crusca) Ingwiry 21, no 4 (1995). 775-804. 

2 Judith Butler, “Passing, Queering: Nella Larsen’s Psychoanalytic Challenge,” in her Bod- 
jes That Matter: On the Discursive Limits of “Sex? (New York: Routledge, 1993). 

3 Hortense Spillers, “Mama's Baby, Papa’s Maybe An Amencan Grammar Book,” Discri- 
ics 17, no. 2 (1987): 65-81 
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we can propose, on the one hand, that it is politically stupid not to ac- 
knowledge the material consequences of racism and, a 
term race delegates through negation. 

Naomi Zack’s anthology Race/Sex: Their Sameness, Difference, pines 
play takes this political conundrum into the arena of philosophical thought. 
It asks, first, why liberal theorists retain the concept of race even as they 
support biological arguments that refute the existence of biologically iden- 
tifiable races and, second, whether there can be a useful, unified system of 
analysis that brings race and sex together, grven the conceptual, material, 
and historical differences in their treatment. At times, the authors seem to 
assume that readers will be skeptical of any intervention by philosophers 
and that an analysis of metaphysical racism (Berel Lang) is simply redun- 
dant. This occasionally makes for rather defensive prose. 

The book is divided usefully into four sections: “Anatysis,° “Compari- 
son,” “Phenomenology,” and “Performativity.” Some of the essays rehearse -` 
familiar arguments about the structural similarities of race and gender op- 
pression, and Kwame Anthony Appiah raises an interesting argument 
about the primacy of sex and, in his mind, the less centrally defining cate- 
gory of race. He suggests that undergoing the form of surgery performed, 
for instance, on Michael Jackson transforms one’s character less than under- 
going a sex change. One cannot help but wonder, however, whether this 
dubious example really proves the point. In a society in which whiteness 
is the norm and cultural minorities are to some degree assimilated even as 
color marks difference, the larger challenge would be to ask whether it 
would be less transformative to become “black” rather than to become 
“white.” Appiah’s conclusions are well taken — that ethnic identity and ra- 
cial identity are the same and we share culture through location within a 
community. However, this begs the question as to whether that cultural 
community will always be open to us no matter how we look. 

These sorts of questions are ones that might have been tackled in the 
third section, in which phenomenology is explained as the “investigation 
of how things seem to be to agents in particular areas of their lives” (7). 
This rather loose definition allows an arena for discussing the material 
circumstances of existence without considering their essential validity. 
Whereas some of the essays have argued against the scientific metaphysical 
categories of race and sex, here they are treated as real experience. At times, 
however, comparisons are drawn that may seem convincing logically but 
not experientially. For example, in Lewis Gordon’s essay on existence in an 
anti-black world, femininity is allied with blackness and masculinity with 
whiteness, and anyone who blurs these categories is identified as a misfit. 
Surely, however, sociologically and historically, we experience racism and 
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sexism as more than gender misfits. Zack makes an argument that, because 
she brings in the historical more forcefully — for example, she considers the 
economic conditions for the racialization of sex in America and (though 
she does not use these terms) the reproduction of a slave labor force 
through the rape of black slave women by white male slave owners — runs 
counter to Gordon’. 

While Zacks project usefully brings questions of race and sex into an 
analytical arena where they are not usually considered, the collection can- 
not live up to its claim to be “the first forum for a combined discussion of 
racial theory and gender theory” (back cover). One cannot help but think 
back to DuCille. Many of the ideas encountered here have been rehearsed 
and indeed performed elsewhere; this is hardly the first forum for such 
theoretical conjunctions. 

Both texts exemplify as much as they tackle the thorny question of 
whether race and gender issues always need to be considered historically 
and existentially or whether structures of racial and sexual distinction need 
in themselves to be psychoanalytically interrogated. This invokes the older 
issues of whether existential questions can result in an ethics and whether 
psychoanalytic analyses can be political—issues that were raised by ten- 
sions between Lacan and Sartre in the middle of the century. The anthol- 
Ogies go some way toward tackling these questions, even if they do not 
resolve them. The interest in Toni Morrison’s novel Beloved is perhaps tes- 
timony to the difficulty of balancing affect, structure, and historicity in 
analyzing the ontological stakes of race and gender. The specter of race, 
dis/embodied in the phantoms that haunt Beloved, demonstrates the com- 
plexity of using ontological and psychic categories to understand social is- 
sucs. Affect, in the shape of the specter, ultimately allows for the weight of 
history to insist on processes of individuation. 1 
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Schooling Desire: Literacy, Cultural Politics, and Pedagogy. By Ursula A. Kelly. 
New York: Routledge, 1997. 


The Erotics of Instruction. Edited by Regina Barreca and Deborah Denen- 
holz Morse. Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New England, 1997. 
Dangerous Territories: Struggles for Difference and Equality im Education. Ed- 
ited by Leslie G. Roman and Linda Eyre. New York: Routledge, 1997. 


Judith P, Robertson and Méiisse Lafrance, University of Ottawa 


Classroom eroticism is certain to be there, sure, just like anxiety, fear, 
repulsion, boredom, and even curiosity, affection, and good-will. To isolate 
it, however, . . . 18 foolish, futile, and foul. Foul? Yeah, since it draws our 


attention away from issues that matter.’ 


Hthough many scholars have endeavored to elucidate questions of 

desire and pedagogy, such matters remain, for the most part, vastly 

undertheorized. Indeed, James Kincaid’s comments about classroom 
eroticism, above, crystallize a number of the central problems associated 
with scholarly attempts to account for desire’s intricate entanglements with 
schooling, which are frequently dismissed as both theoretically and practi- 
cally irrelevant to ameliorating the conditions of learning. In this review, 
we try to engage with the three works under review in ways that offer 
constructive and positively oppositional formulations of the material, the 
discursive, and the affective in pedagogical contexts. 

All three books attempt, in manifold and sometimes contradictory ways, 
to redress the dearth of scholarship related to the desirous identifications 
Schooling Desire: Literacy, Cultwral Politics, and Pedagogy, Ursula Kelly rigor- 
ously contests the notion of pedagogy as simple skill-based or outcome- 
driven instruction. Schooling, for Kelly, is unthinkable without the notion 
of desire. Defined as “the shape our dreams and identities take in the 
social” (2), desire haunts all attachments constructed around learning 
throughout every season of experience. In primary classrooms, desire 
muscles its way unsuspectingly into “progressivist” curricular choices, 
such as “whole language” instruction. In graduate school, desire evokes 
crisis as learners begin to comprehend themselves as subjects entangled 


1 James R. Kincaid, “Eroticism Is a Two-Way Street and Pm Working Both Sides,” in The 
Brotics of Instruction, cd. Regina Barreca and Deborah Denenhok, Morse (Hanover, N.H 
University Press of New England, 1997), 81-94. 
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(“schooled”) within discourse. In the popular realm, desire vexes every- 
thing — from the structures of autobiographical narrative to the technology 
of camera shots and editing — with its attendant fantasies of what it means 
to be a (masterful) teacher or an (innocent, fetishized) “schooled girl? De- 
sire, then, produces telltale marks of psychic and social domestication in 
students and teachers alike, who are the embodied primers of its textu- 
alized, sexualized modes of persuasion. Kelly formulates the mapping and 
mindful interruption of these complex circuits as central to any and all 
educational efforts. 

Schooling Desire elaborates a transformative vision of education commit- 
ted to undermining oppressive sociocultural relations through the inter- 
ventions of critical literacy. The seven-chapter volume does not offer a lin- 
gering or gentle read, though it is well informed, creatively structured, and 
charged with flashes of poetic sensibility. Explicitly grounding her work 
on the theoretical terrain of feminist poststructuralism, cultural studies, 
and Lacanian psychoanalysis, Kelly ambitiously combines an exegetical and 
deconstructive aim with a critical and constructive one. Her expressed 
hope is to lay out a vision of progressive movement in education, a vision 
attentive to desire’s slippery provocations and problematic performances 
in schooled subjects. 

The Erotics of Instruction, edited by Regina Barreca and Deborah Denen- 
holz Morse, strives to unravel the wondrously complex love-hate relation- 
ships that structure the exchange of knowledge between students and 
teachers. The volume’s thirteen contributors trace the abstruse networks of 
classroom desire through textual and biographical media such as literature, 
popular culture, and personal experience. One of the chief strengths of this 
collection is the intensity with which the authors recount the wiles and 
trials of seduction in learning. Indeed, the volume’s fervent exposition of 
eros in the teaching-learning relationship exposes its irrefutable centrality 
to pedagogical relations. One might say that this contribution alone — the 
naming of classroom desire and its multitudinous entanglements in the 
contested objects of culture and schooling — makes the volume useful to 
scholars in diverse fields. 

The Erotics of Instruction presents a rich historiography of desire in peda- 
gogy. The authors generally succeed — often through chatty and highly ac- 
cessible prose — at convincing the reader that love, hate, eros, and fantasy 
really do matter in learning. But while the collection may chronicle love's 
episodic returns in pedagogy, it withdraws from overtly theorizing these 
dynamics in any sustained way. Despite the authors’ generous uses of psy- 
choanalytic concepts (i.¢., transference, identification, displacement, nar- 
cissism, submission, anxiety, repression), they do not always explain how 
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such terms might apply to a theory of learning or illumine education’s stake 
in the dynamic symptoms of love and hate. Moreover, the contributors 
tend not to theorize or problematize their interpretative methods and of- 
ten fall somewhat short of situating their stories within the scholarly heri- 
tage of educational studies and its considerable insights concerning desire 
and pedagogy. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book whets the pedagogical appetite. 
Readers are left longing to engage the longer texts to which scholars 
such as Regina Barreca, Rebecca A. Pope, Vanessa D. Dickerson, Deborah 
Morse, Robert Polhemus, Abby H. Werlock, and Montana Katz allude in 
their legends of desire in learning. The chapters by Mary Ann Caws, James 
Kincaid, Gerhard Joseph, Dranda Trimble, John Glavin, and Myra Gold- 
berg, however, admonish readers who may too readily get excited about 
desire in the curriculum. What becomes clear in these accounts is that the 
dialectic of transference in pedagogy—while possessing considerable im- 
portance for understanding states of mind in learning — contains painful 
conflict that is not always accessible. As Julia Kristeva writes, transference 
is “not delirious enough, not sexed enough, not politicized enough, ... 
overpoliticized, oversexed, overdelirious.”* The Erotics of Instruction thus 
serves both as a reliable introduction to those who have only a scant knowl- 
edge of desirous classroom engagements and as a powerful corrective to 
those who might have dismissed the significant role of desire in pedagog- 
ical deployments. 

Leslie G. Roman and Linda Eyre’s collection Dangerous Territoriss: 


2 See, c.g., Jane Gallop, cd., Pelagagy: The Question of Impersenaten (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana Univeraty Press, 1995); Deanne Bogdan, Hilary E. Davis, and Judith Robertson, “Sweet 
Surrender and Trespassing Desires in Reading: Jane Campion’s Ths Premo and the Struggic 
for Responsible Pedagogy,” Chym Englich 4, no. 1 (1997): 81-103; Deborah Brinaman, 
Lost Subjects, Comtested Objects. Toward a Pryechoanabtic Theory of Learning (Albany, N.Y.: SUNY 
Press); Deborah Bntzman and Alice J. Prt, “Pedagogy and Transference: Casting the Past of 
Learning into the Presence of Teaching,” Theery sete Practice 35, no. 2 (1996): 117-23; Sue- 
Ellen Case, "The Student and the Strap: Authority and Sechicnon ın the Class(Room)” and 
Joseph Litvak, “Pedagogy and Sexuality,” both in Profimions ef Desire: Leshan and Gay Studiss 
wm Literatwrs, cd. George E. Haggerty and Bonnie Zimmerman (New York: Modern Lan- 
guage Associanion of America, 1996), 38-46, 19-30; bell hooks, cd., Taachiny te Trangress: 
Education as the Practice of Freedom (New York: Routledge, 199-4); Sharon Todd, ed , Lesrming 
Desirs: Perspectevss on Pedagogy, Culture, and the Unsaid (New York: Routledge, 1997); Alice 
Pitt, Judith P. Robertson, and Sharon Todd, eds., “Special Issue. Psychoanalytic Encounters: 
Putnng Pedagogy on the Couch,” JCT: Ths Journal of Curriculum Theertesng, vol. 14, no. 2 
(1998). 

* Julia Knsteva, Deswe ts Language. A Somsiotes Approach to Lateraters and Art (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1980), 160 
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Struggles for Difference and Equality in Education navigates the problematic 
of power and pedagogical relations differently from the other two vol- 
umes. Not addressing questions of desire explicitly, it assembles analyses 
of specific and diverse sociocultural contexts that expose in disparate ways 
the dominant material, discursive, and affective regimes that compel con- 
temporary pedagogical practice. The outgrowth of a 1992 feminist panel 
presentation on “anti-oppression pedagogies,” Dangerous Territories exam- 
ines the sites, interactions, and dynamics characterizing struggles for equal- 
ity in the public sphere. 

Roman and Eyre bring together an impressive array of international 
scholars from varied disciplines who detail in vivid and disturbing terms 
the intersections of power, discourse, and social structure in learning con- 
texts. In keeping with Roman and Eyre’s overall counterhegemonic educa- 
tional project, the seventeen contributing authors map postwar socioedu- 
cational experiences as a series of episodes (“dangerous territories”) framed 
by larger narratives of colonization, heteronormativity, and misogyny. In 
their operations and effects, these dangerous territories are variously 
named by volume contributors as “the consolidation of self” (Chandra 
Mohanty); “blacklash formations” (Leslie G. Roman and Linda Eyre; Dav- 
ina Cooper; Didi Herman; Jill Blackmore; Jane Kenway); “axes of differ- 
ence/oppression always already mediated by other ones” (Himani Ban- 
neni; Richard Cavell); “juridical discourse” (Dorothy Smith); “shame” 
(Howard M. Solomon); “denial” (Patricia Elliot); “minoritization” (Alice 
J. Pitt); “contradiction” (Arvna Srivastava); “normalization” (Linda Eyre); 
and “popular discourses of racism” (Roman and Timothy J. Stanley). 

If there is a limitation to this ambitious catalogue of learning and its 
vicissitudes, it is the contributors’ lack of systematic engagement with a 
psychic theory of learning (with the exemplary exception of the essay by 
Alice Pitt). The volume is correspondingly unable—at a metalevel—to 
offer a pedagogical explanation for the psychic processes through which 
dominant discourses are subjectively inscribed, which tends to leave the 
reader posing questions such as: How exactly do the dangerous territories 
of normalizing discourses come to inhabit the spaces of learners’ minds? 
What are the active affective mechanisms through which subjects assimi- 
late, incorporate, and engage dominant norms and values? How does 
power reveal itself to the subject, and how, in turn, is the subject brought 
to respond to it? 

Psychoanalytic insights echo Michel Foucault’s assertion that power 
must be interrogated for the psychic modalities (e.g., pleasure, consent) 
that it produces: “What makes power hold good, what makes it accepted, 
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is ... that it traverses and produces things, it induces pleasure, forms 
knowledge, produces discourse.”* Indeed, the discursive objects that take 
on loved or hated status for schooled subjects — be they racist nationalist 
discourses, homophobic identifications, or identity politics in women’s 
studies classrooms — function within the conflictual, insatiable, perverse, 
and largely unconscious province of want and need. Thus, for readers who 
require (#) an analytic structure that examines the operations through 
which subjects create and attribute meanings within sets of determinate 
conditions, (b) an elaboration of the transferential nature of pedagogy and 
its implications for how attachments to learning objects are forged, or (c) 
an exposition of how learning itself may be seen as a dynamic encounter 
between sets of desires set into commotion by each other, Dangerous Terri- 
tories provokes a craving for more. It provides fertile terrain for further 
exploring the implications of desire and its lived practices of incorporation 
within and through globalizing discourses, institutional pedagogies, and 
curriculum theory. 

As befits scholarly work that addresses the implications of desire for a 
theory of learning, the three books under review also perform their own 
foreclosures on the questions they pose. Ultimately, the texts are unable to 
curtail their own textual operations of narrative displacement, which re- 
sults in their inability to produce a resolute pedagogical language on desire. 
If scholars of education are devoting entire volumes to discerning desire 
and its classroom engagements, it is because desire is centrally implicated 
in the formation of selves and societies. In view of the admitted centrality 
of desire, it seems clear that, to draw out the oppositional potential of 
writing desire, one must do desire — must evoke, activate, and appeal to the 
desire of the reader. Such a passionate encounter 1s conducted not only 
through a text’s conceptual content but also through the technology of the 
text itself (¢.g., argumentative method, compositional style). For texts that 
address themselves to matters of desire in learning, it seems crucial that the 
reader experience not only a cerebral understanding of the issues at hand 
but also a polemic enactment of them. Hence, an author’s epistemological 
investigation of desire itself should be paralleled in her narrative strategy — 
her writing of desire. The works under review perform important and note- 
worthy first steps in exposing the enormous difficulties of this task within 
the constitutive and disciplining domain of the language of education. | 


4 Michel Foucault, “Thith and Power? in Pewer/Knewledge: Selected Interviews and Other 
Writings, 1972-1977, ed. Colin Gordan (New York. Pantheon, 1980), 119. 
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Knowing Feminisms: On Academic Borders, Territories and Tribes. Edited by 
Liz Stanley. London: Sage, 1997. 

Doing Feminism: Teaching and Research in the Academy. Edited by Mary An- 
derson, Lisa Fine, Kathleen Geissler, and Joyce R. Ladenson. East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1997. 


Nancy Gray, College of William and Mary 


aken together, these two anthologies offer the reader a useful overview 

of how feminists are faring in academe these days. Each is a collection 

of seventeen essays selected from presentations at university-based 
events —a seminar series at the University of Manchester on “Women’s 
Studies and the Academic Disciplines” in the case of Knowing Feminisms, 
and a conference at Michigan State University on “Re-Visioning Knowl- 
edge and the Curriculum: Feminist Perspectives” in the case of Doing Fems- 
nism. Each volume includes writers from a broad. spectrum of academic 
departments and training and explores feminist scholarship both within a 
variety of disciplines and as a multidisciplinary enterprise. 

Liz Stanley (also editor of Sage’s Women of Ideas serics) introduces her 
collection as being about “ksowiag feminisms” and “knowing feminisms,” 
that is, “feminism as the analysis of old knowledge and the source of new 
knowledge” and “feminism as itself a focus of analytic attention and in- 
quiry” (1). The conceptual device with which cach writer was clearly in- 
structed to work is taken from Gloria Anzalduia’s notions of “borderlands” 
and “frontiers”; indeed, those words appear as if on cue in nearly every 
essay. Stanley announces the volume itself as an “interface” of differences, 
a “frontier” that “provides ‘the space between’ for debate, contention, dis- 
agreement” (1). The interface that most fundamentally shapes the essays is 
that between experience and ideas. With one or two exceptions, cach essay- 
ist tells her story in the form of a personal history of sorts; one, Gina Mer- 
cer in “Feminist Pedagogy to the Letter,” experiments a bit by writing an 
epistolary essay. The voices, then, are personal as well as professional, mak- 
ing the collection highly readable. Indeed, it is an interesting example of 
how instructively inviting the offer “let me tell you what happened to me” 
can be. 

The volume’s most pervasive themes are institutional resistances to fem- 
inism and feminist resistances to “nonfeminist” (i.e., primarily discipline- 
based) objects of study. The problem encountered by each writer, in her 
own way, is how to practice inherently inter- or multidisciplinary forms of 
scholarship while teaching in an institution structured as a bureaucracy of 
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separate disciplines. The writers include feminists trained in philosophy, 
creative writing, literature, sociology, economics, law, nursing, political sci- 
ence, psychology, theology, dance, and history. Broadly put, the tensions 
they address include those between intellectual and political approaches to 
knowledge, traditional and feminist pedagogies, boys’-club “managerial” 
models of academe and feminist alternatives to them, doing and theoriz- 
ing, and working-class backgrounds and university elitism. In other words, 
what is at stake is negotiating insider and outsider status, determined by 
the territory one occupies at any given time. 

Stanley advises us to read these essays as “points of departure, and not 
closure” (6). She concludes that the question they raise but leave open 1s 
“whether feminism can be done within such an institutional setting or 
whether it is always a matter of being at skew to it” (198). Feminist theolo- 
gian Elaine Graham describes the dilemma well when she says she seems 
always to be “interrogating and interpreting one to the other, hoping to 
develop and consolidate strands of dialogue between the two” (117). Stan- 
ley’s overall claim for this collection’s accomplishment is that it constitutes 
“a truly radical approach to theorizing knowledge” by “situating knowl- 
edge as in and of grounded experiences viewed in a particular and feminist 
analytic way” (4). I might not state it as strongly as all that, nor do I think 
there is much that is really new in terms of feminist analysis here. Still, the 
cumulative effect of the essays is to present abstract knowledge and lived 
experience not as the usual oppositional duality but as intimately con- 
nected ways of knowing that deserve equal attention — a fine enough femi- 
nist feat. 

Doing Feminism is similar to Knowing Feminisms in the topics it takes on 
and in its attention to engaging them from a wide range of disciplinary 
perspectives. Where Knowing Feminisms emphasizes the politics of the per- 
sonal, however, Doing Feminism focuses primarily on analysis. For the most 
part, its essays offer critical readings of texts, research materials, and insti- 
tutional situations in the form of scholarship that demonstrates the applica- 
tion of new developments in feminist thought. Perhaps because of the gap 
in time between the 1990 conference from which the essays derive and the 
1997 publication date of the anthology, however, references to ideas that 
made their mark as “new” around the mid-1980s often seem outdated. 
Even so, this collection offers plenty of food for thought and is a handy 
resource for assigned course reading. 

The essays were selected on the basis of “their examination of the gen- 
dered nature of knowledge across the disciplines and the impact of gender 
in educational practices and institutions” (2). The editors’ claim for the 
volume is that it “contributes to women’s studies’ efforts to examine its 
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own practices and conceptualizations, to women’s studies’ place in the 
academy and to feminism’s efforts to revision established knowledge and 
curriculum paradigms” (2-3). The collection is divided into four thematic 
sections, the first three of which take on “issues of gender that transcend 
disciplinary boundaries,” “the redefining of disciplinary knowledge and 
practices,” and “the abiding feminist interest in women’s marpinality” (3). 
These sections cover everything from feminist transformations of specific 
disciplines (such as science, physical education, sociology, and psychiatry), 
as well as university curricula and ideologies in general, to theory-based 
analyses of what writers such as Mary Shelley, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Margaret Puller, Flannery O’Connor, E. M. Forster, and Fatima Dike are 
up to and why it matters. Although the depth and force of the arguments 
vary, there is something of interest here for nearly everyone. 

The fourth section takes a more hands-on approach, offering advice on 
things like how to ensure “quality control” in women’s studies courses or 
how to deal with those testy moments in the classroom when complex 
ambiguity is introduced as a good thing. It also includes a couple of cre- 
ative departures from conventional essay formats. The selection by Maria 
Bruno is worth the whole journey, wittily reflecting the spirit of all the rest. 
Titled “Bitch-Goddess in Academia: Some Musings on Feminist Dis- 
course,” it is a not-so-fictional fiction about a Jone feminist in a curriculum 
committee meeting making her bid for adding women writers to the En- 
glish department’s required reading list—in equal numbers to men, no 
less. Our heroine describes herself as “dressed for success in my Evan Pi- 
cone suit, a tasteful silk blouse with a bow at the neck, and my grey pumps 
without the open toes?” But underneath all that lurks “a neon t-shirt put 
out by the Tillie Olsen collective” inscribed with the slogan, “ONE OUT 
OF TWELVE! in Day-Glo colors (which translates . . . to one woman for 
every twelve males anthologized in college literary texts)” (265). Her prog- 
ress from benignly subversive colleague to bitch-goddess with a plan pretty 
much says it all. Not a bad place to start, or to end. | 
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On Over Own Terms: Race, Class, and Gender tn the Lives of African American 
Women. By Leith Mullings. New York: Routledge, 1997, 


Ensuring Inequality: The Structural Transformation of the African-American 
Family. By Donna L. Franklin. New York: Oxford University Press, 1997. 


Assata Zeral, Syracuse University 


n On Our Own Forms, activist and anthropologist Leith Mullings provides 

a sampling of her academic writings on issues of work, family, and resis- 

tance spanning her twenty-five-year career. The preface provides a rich, 
exciting picture of a woman who has committed her life to political 
“struggle to reorganize power and resources on a global basis” (135). For 
young people considering an academic job trajectory, Mullings’s story in- 
spires confidence in one’s ability both to do good scholarly work and to 
make a valuable contribution to people-centered progress. Her early chap- 
ters are excerpted from writings that discussed the importance of consider- 
ing how inequalities of race and class affect women’s experiences with 
work, community, family, and health before such intersectional analyses 
were in vogue. 

Part 3 of the book, “Representation, Resistance, and ‘Transformation: 
Theory and Practice in Politics and in the Academy,” presents Mullings’s 
most recent publications, as well as some new pieces. One of the chap- 
ters takes up a framework developed by Mullings and Marable Manning 
(1994) that describes the inclusionist, autonomous, and transformational 
liberation paradigms articulated and practiced among some Affican- 
American social activists. She uses this framework as a complement to 
Patricia Hill Collins’s more essentialist (as argued by her critics) Afrocen- 
tric notion of gender. While Collins, for purposes of clarifying her ideas, 
“emphasized commonality and muted variation,” Mullings, “at the risk of 
overstating the differences in African Americans’ construction of race, class, 
and gender,” attempts to show how various strands of the black liberation 
movement in America deal with gender differently (132). 

She finds that the inchusionists (“African Americans [who consider 
themselves] Americans who happen to be black” [133]) and the autono- 
mists (“people that seck free social space: autonomous geographic, institu- 
tional, or cultural space that allows them to participate as equals, either 
within the parameters of the state or in an altered political relationship 


1 Marible Manning and Leith Mullings, “The Divided Mind of Black America: Race, 
Ideology, and Politics in the Post Civil Rights Era,” Recs and Clas 36, no. 1 (1994): 61-72. 
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with Euro-American civil society” [134]) are similarly patriarchal in ideals 
and in the structure of their organizations (such as “neoliberal currents of 
the post—civil rights period” [133] for the former, and the Nation of Islam, 
Republic of New Afrika, and Afrocentric collectives for the latter). She 
contrasts these two currents with a transformational perspective, whose 
proponents identify with “people of African descent and . . . desire to build 
black institutions that oppose Euro-American cultural hegemony” but 
maintain a “commitment to challenge the fundamental institutions of 
power, privilege and ownership on which the contemporary state 1s based” 
(135). Because the transformational perspective perceives race “not in bio- 
logical terms but as an unequal power relationship between collectives held 
in place by violence and power” (135), it is consistent with the understand- 
ing of gender as a social construct ensuring power and privilege to males. 

Donna Franklins Ensuring Inequality is distinguished by its scholarly 
rigor. Franklin provides an exhaustive review of the historical and social 
scientific literature on the impact on the black American family of slavery, 
sharecropping, the various northern migrations, World War IL, welfare and 
housing policies, and unemployment. She also presents some materials 
from archival investigation that have not previously appeared in print. Her 
historical overview stands on its own as a significant contribution. 

In her chapter “Slavery: A Reexamination of Its Impact,” Franklin ex- 
plores the hypothesis that Africans’ experiences with slavery differed sig- 
nificantly with the size of the plantation. Nuclear family structures were 
more vulnerable to disruption and African women were more likely to be 
sexually assaulted on small plantations than on large ones in the United 
States. Franklin cites an econometric study by Stephen Crawford that 
“found that single-parent families were 50 percent more prevalent on plan- 
tations with fifteen or fewer slaves than on large ones. He found that about 
60 percent of the single-parent households had been created because fami- 
lies had been separated by slavery, particularly the slave trade” (15). The 
economic vulnerability of small plantations accounted for some of this 
difference. As most enslaved individuals lived on large plantations, nuclear 
family structures, although weakened by other aspects of the “peculiar in- 
stitution,” were stronger than social scientists have typically conceded. An- 
other interesting point discussed in this chapter is that out-of-wedlock 
births were not stigmatized by enslaved Africans. There was a fundamental 
understanding on the part of the budding African-American community 
concerning womens lack of power and control over their reproductive ca- 
pacities as a result of their status as property and their vulnerability to sex- 
ual manipulation and assault. 

While Franklin’s historical review is strong, feminists might take issue 
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with some of her conclusions. She supports the idea that single-parent fam- 
ilies bode poorly for their children’s life chances, although she is careful to 
spell out that it is not the fault of single mothers that their children’s futures 
are doomed. In fact, the bulk of the book discusses the structural reasons 
for the failures of the single-parent African-American family. It may be ar- 
gued that the real problem is not the single-parent family but the inade- 
quate material resources and power that result from a single income dimin- 
ished by gender inequality, from the welfare state’s lack of investment in 
single mothers and their children, and from the social stigmatization of 
nonnuclear family structures. It is troubling, though, that Franklin does 
not pay a great deal of attention to the agency of single mothers. It is 
necessary to give voice to these families so that the challenges can be under- 
stood from their own perspectives.? “Involving much more than simply 
the consulting of existing social science sources, the placing of ideas and 
experiences of women of color in the center of analysis.” Collins suggests 
(1994, 48), will bring us closer to transformative solutions.* Franklin does 
make some important recommendations, however. For instance, she states 
that “policy makers will have more of an impact on the lives of poor African 
American children when they accept the irreversibility of the high levels 
of nonmarriage of their mothers as a starting point for thinking about 
changes in public policy” (219). 

The two books have quite different projects: whereas Mullings’s is a 
culmination of an entire career of engagement in issues of race, class, and 
gender intersections, Franklin’s work is an in-depth and comprehensive 
analysis of the impact of various social institutions on the black family. 
The intellectual rigor of Franklin’s book is appealing, although one might 
disagree with her perspective and conclusions. Mullings’s greatest offering 
is her transformational viewpoint, which presents fertile ground for real 
solutions to the problems faced by the African-American community, 
whereas, “in light of contemporary conditions, the inchusionist vision has 
proven unrealizable” (Mullings, 154). 1 


* For an example, see Robin Jarrett, “Living Poor: Family Life emong Single Parent, 
African-American Women.” Secia! Problems 56 (1994): 101-16. 
Motherhood,” in Mothering: Idsolegy, Experience, and Agency, ed. Evelyn Nakano-Glenn, Grace 
Chang, and Linda Forcey (New York: Routledge, 1994), 45-65. 
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For Women and the Nation: Funmilayo Ransome-Kuti of Nigeria. By Cheryl 
Johnson-Odim and Nina Emma Mba. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1997. 


Africa Woman Palava: The Nigerian Novel by Women. By Chikwenye 
Okonjo Ogunyemi. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996. 


Chimalum Nwankwo, North Carolina State University, Raleigh 


hese two books arc timely interventions in the debate about the 

struggles and problems of African women. That they are of differ- 

ent genres — biography and literary criticism —fortifies their joint 
contribution. 

Cheryl Johnson-Odim and Nina Emma Mba’s biography For Women 
and the Nation: Funmilayo Ransome-Kuti of Nigeria is about the life of an 
educated woman from a sophisticated African family, but there are hun- 
dreds of uneducated African women in the past and present whose lives of 
indefatigable service and sacrifice remain unsung and unnoticed. As a por- 
trait of a woman who devoted herself to helping them, the biography is a 
unique, far-reaching service to African women and to history. The book 
consists of seven sections, in addition to a preface that discusses the collab- 
Orative project’s genesis and gestation. The historical background that 
opens the text discusses the complex and turbulent circumstances that led 
to the emergence of an important Yoruba group, the Egba, at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. That highly organized group survived the 
imperialistic Oyo empire in the eighteenth century and the Ife and Tjebu 
slave cultures in the nineteenth century to settle down, finally, at the his- 
toric town of Abeokuta, the hub of Nigerian feminism, of forces of slavery, 
imperialism, and colonialism, and of the Nigerian nation. The second 
section provides background information on Funmilayo Ransome-Kuti’s 
family and circumstances, and the third describes her role as devoted 
housewife, equally attached to her husband and to her goals in the ser- 
vice of humanity and radical political programs. The authors trace her ac- 
tivities as founder of the Association of Headmasters of Ijebu Schools, 
which paved the way for the Nigerian Union of Teachers, and demonstrate 
that she cultivated an active; dynamic life, “beseiged and engaged on all 
sides” (58). 

Section 4, “Lioness of Lisabi: The Fall of a Ruler,” compares Ransome- 
Kuti with the historical heroine Madam Tinubu, who had defended the 
Egba against invasion, focusing on the conflict between the masses and the 
Alake, the formidable repository of patriarchal authority and governance. 
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In that conflict, we see Ransome-Kuti tapping into all levels of society to 
accomplish her objectives. Political parties, colonial authorities, and the 
media all had to reckon with her courage and humanity, and, before long, 
her Abeokuta Women’s Organization blossomed into the Nigerian Wom- 
en’s Union, with a national reach. The fifth section situates her activism at 
the center of the fight for women’s enfranchisement. Only the Nigerian 
Civil War temporarily disrupted her humane work and incomparable 
nationalism. 

The smth section is appropriately tited “For Their Freedoms,” for 
Ransome-Kuti lived a life that was essentially for others. Her political rela- 
tionships included those with legendary African leaders such as Nnamdi 
Azikiwe and Kwame Nkrumah and with eminent British colonials such as 
Walter Elliot. Her contacts and concerns extended to remote issues — for 
example, Marcus Garvey’s United Negro Improvement Association and 
communism in China and Russia. The final section details her contribu- 
tions to Nigerian education, her rocky proprietorship of the Abeokuta 
Grammar School, and her conflicts with the brutal Nigerian dictatorship, 
which led to her death. It also discusses her illustrious children, whose 
own contributions to society amount to an extension of her life and work. 
Rich in history and succinctly written, this text is as clear as the legacy it 
describes. Its enthralling gravitas and elegance makes it a standard among 
works on African women; it will share a shelf comfortably with Chikwenye 
Okonjo Ogunyemi’s Africa Wo/man Palava: The Nigerian Novel by Women. 

Ogunyemrs book is a comprehensive and inspiring critical work that 
weaves together salient moments and personalities from culture and poli- 
tics to produce both theory and exciting interpretation. Clearly, Ogunye- 
mis criticism is driven by something grave and urgent, a psychological 
emergency in the African human condition. She explores the Nigerian ide- 
ology of motherhood, a vision actuated by both reverence and fear. Ogun- 
yemi explores its complexity by working out the relationship between the 
construction of female deities in different cultures and women writers’ tex- 
tual constructions of mothers. For instance, she interprets the mythical 
mammy-water, or lake goddess, as kind of a “gendered insurance” (29-35) 
that is socially and psychologically reflexive, and she transmutes the Igbo/ 
Yoruba concepts of a guardian spirit (chi/ori) into a powerful female prin- 
ciple undergirding Nigerian women’s writing. 

In her second chapter Ogunyemi establishes a matrix for various critical 
analyses of Nigerian women’s texts. The chapter is an ingenious linguistic 
construction that generates a theory of palara from European colonial de- 
ceit and unwitting native complicity. Paleps is a validating vernacular sys- 
tem and an alien power source, a peculiar site that manages to promise 
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resolution and peace. It is women’s propensity for “trouble” — not merely 
explosive but also constructive—a revisionary tactic, a form of feminist 
praris. 

Ogunyemi is incisive in her readings of the novels of Flora Nwapa in 
her third chapter. She weaves in and out of Nigerian history, culture, and 
politics to emphasize Nwapa’s achievements as an effective creative mover 
whose practice has influenced both female and male writers. This chapter 
goes beyond the mere rehabilitation of Nwapa as a prominent African/ 
Nigerian novelist toward an apotheosis that portrays her as a creative and 
spiritual agent with undeniable influence within a postcolonial setting. 

The fourth chapter participates in the recovery of one of the most un- 
fairly ignored and underrated African women writers, Adaora Lilly Ulasi. 
Ogunyemi reads her subversive novels that inveigh against alien and indig- 
„enous patriarchal formations as positive and affirmative works. Her treat- 
ment of Buchi Emecheta, in the fifth chapter, is the most evenhanded of all 
of Ogunyemrs discussions. Her incisive, honest, and courageous reading 
demonstrates that, like the mythical Ogbanje (Igbo) and Abiku (Yoruba), 
Emecheta violates all codes and spaces while simultaneously enriching 
them. Ogunyemi also makes a strong case in defense of Emecheta’s hus- 
band, who is portrayed demonically in her first two novels. 

The final chapter gathers together the newcomers to the Nigerian wom- 
ens literary scene, who all double as social critics or teachers: Fakunle, 
Ifeoma Okoye, Zaynab Alkali, Eno Obong, and Simi Bedford. Theirs is an 
urgent task within a context of intractable worries. The book closes with a 
universal coda pleading for unity and peace. 

Africa Wo/man Palava: The Nigerian Novel by Women is one of the most 
ambitious critical studies yet of Nigerian literature. Ogunyemi’ scalpel 
proceeds gingerly and mostly elegantly, but the work is sometimes vitiated 
by unstudied declarations. For instance, she declares that “while mother- 
hood is currently a mixed blessing for the Nigerian woman, the childless 
but powerful woman or the woman without a man remains an anomaly, 
an enigma, fearfully witch-like” (31). The critic does not address the socio- 
logical and spiritual foundations of such attitudes. Like For Women and the 
Nation, however, Ogunyemr’s work is socially relevant. Those who under- 
stand West African linguistic culture will appreciate the way she weaves 
theory out of the most ordinary instances and expressions, such as palara, 
from West African pidgin. And all who are intrigued by the subterranean 
forces in modern Nigerian politics will find Johnson-Odim and Mba’s bi- 
ography rewarding. In their diligence and fresh perspectives, both works 
will endure as informative pathbreakers. 1 
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Stein, Bishop, and Rich: Lyrics of Love, War, and Place. By Margaret Dickie. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1997. 


Fashioning the Female Subject: The Intertextual Networking of Dickinson, 
Moore, and Rich. By Sabine Sielke. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1997. 


Elisabeth Joyce, Edinboro University of Pennsytvania 


ach of these books is on the work of three American female poets, a 
useful composite, for, although single-author studies afford detailed 
inspection of the writer’s work and intentions, books on multiple au- 
thors permit investigation of various social and historical contexts, using 
the work of the pocts as a continuum against: which to measure historical 
and cultural change. Yet these two books differ significantly in ways that 
reflect the larger tensions between continental European and American lit- 
erary criticism. Sabine Sielke is more attuned to French feminist theory, 
while Margaret Dickie, an American feminist, takes a less conceptual, more 
pragmatic approach. Sielke is trying to put Emily Dickinson, Marianne 
Moore, and Adrienne Rich side by side to establish identity formation — 
not to argue that it progresses in some kind of evolutionary manner but 
to discern specific moments of contiguity between poets of different his- 
torical and social times. Dickie is more concerned with lesbian identity as 
the dominating force in the poetry of Gertrude Stein, Elizabeth Bishop, 
and Adrienne Rich, with attention to the emphasis on place, love, and war 
in their work. American feminism is more devoted than French feminism 
to questions of social change, Dickie argues: “Together, Stein, Bishop and 
Rich focus important issues of secrecy and openness, marginality and dom- 
inance, poetry and politics, artifice and truth, that are relevant to twentieth- 
century women writers” (3). Still, Sielke acknowledges these limitations in 
Continental theory and tries to redress its failure to admit the “female sub- 
ject as an agent of history” in her chapter on Rich and Dickinson (16). 
The organization of Dickies book permits less direct comparison be- 
tween the pocts than perhaps would have been desirable. Each poet’s work 
is addressed in succession in terms of its focus on love, war, and geography 
(i.e., there are three chapters on Stein, followed by three on Bishop, and 
then three on Rich). In later chapters Dickie always includes some refer- 
ence to the earlier poet(s), but the comparisons are too scant. J admit that 
I couldn’t resist reading the book out of order (all the chapters on love, 
then all those on war, and then all those on place). Yet Dickie’s book re- 
mains illuminating in that it addresses the social structures facing American 
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lesbians of the twentieth century. Bishop, for instance, as a woman of ma- 
turity in midcentury, faced harsher reprobation for her sexual proclivities 
than did either Stein or Rich. Yet, Dickie argues, the purpose of this study 
is “in how these three poets created a lesbian public lyric voice of their 
private passions and needs” (197). 

In their love poetry, however, instead of being able to turn to a “public 
lesbian voice,” Stein and Bishop, Dickie argues, wrote in a form of code in 
order to veil their romantic interest in other women. Even so, their atten- 
tion to other women surfaces, especially in their poems concerning loca- 
tion, for, as Dickie posits, “place is a woman’s subject” (12). Stein’s poetry, 
Dickie says, was a “geography of her sexuality, a geography that has to do 
with the dominance of a conquered territory. .. . Stein’s experimentation 
with language is itself a placement of words in space” (62), and Bishop’s 
poetry transfers her focus on travel and on the map’s essential role in it into 
a map of the body (129). For each of these poets, an interest in representa- 
tion reveals itself in an interest in geography. 

To create a simulated dialogue between the poets in Fashtonsng the Fe- 
mate Subject, Sielke pairs them in her chapters—one on Dickinson and 
Moore, one on Moore and Rich, and a last one on Dickinson and Rich— 
to explore how their poetry reveals the tension between the urge to subvert 
convention and the pull to remake it at the same time. Sielke sees this 
dilemma in process when Moore and Rich turn toward the maternal and 
its role in culture, when Rich and Dickinson display “ambivalence toward 
power” (10), and when Dickinson and Moore undermine traditional no- 
tions of aesthetics. 

Sielke’s primary conceptual foundation is French feminism. She is fully 
in control of these theories and does not hesitate to refine them for her 
own purposes or even to reject them if need be. She seems, for instance, 
to be ready to argue that Moore and Dickinson construct their identity 
through their poetry by “writing the body” but ultimately suggests instead 
that they “reject traditional identifications of woman, body and nature” 
and so “negate” the female body (12, 37). This assertion is not, however, 
a standard exploration of female subjectivity as lack; rather, Sielke turns 
absence into a constructive force, so that Dickinson develops what she calls 
an “edgy” subjectivity motivated by cultural transformation. Sielke also 
appears to endorse the typical reading of Moore’s poetry as presenting an 
armored and shielded persona, but she manages to free this attitude from 
its conventional interpretation by theorizing that the protective trapping 
actually serves to guard a newly fashioned woman whose “matrix is not 
merely physical” (62). 

Oddly enough, I came away from these two books with a deep sadness 
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for Rich and for her poetry. Dickie’s examination of the price that Rich’s 
poetry pays, of its emphasis on the pain inspired by lesbian love, reinforces 
the continued vulnerability of the lesbian in late twentieth-century society. 
Bor Dickie, Rich’s poems on love emphasize invisibility and silence: “Her 
poetry reveals the extent to which the lesbian in her is in the margins, 
hidden even as she is evoked” (149). Dickie calls attention, too, to how 
“the lesbian in Rich’s poetry is often departing, dead or mutilated” (150). 
The pain evoked by these poems about loss also plays itself out in Rich’s 
poems of place, not an external place on the map but one within the body, 
as in the description of the grief induced by the separation from the moth- 
ers body in her poem “Transcendental Etude.” Rich’s war poems, too, 
identify losses brought about by history and recall the lost meaning of 
patriot as “citizen” so that the “misprision of language leads inevitably to a 
misprision of power” (168). Sielke also discusses the pain Rich feels about 
women’s fractured sense of identity as they approach the millennium. This 
deprivation is tempered, though, by the idealistic possibility that women 
can continue to hope for and work for a unified self: “Rich’s sense of sub- 
jectivity keeps oscillating between an awareness of one’s multiplicity and 
fragmentation in history, and a desire for a centered integrated iden- 
tity” (217). Rich expresses this ambition in “Transcendental Etude”: “now 
the stone foundation, rockshelf further / forming underneath everything 
that grows.” 

It is with their discussions of Rich’s poetry that Sielke and Dickie concur 
the most, but it is in the later sections of the books that their overall con- 
cordance becomes clear. The quilted identity pieced together by Rich be- 
comes an integral component to Sielke’s effort to interweave Dickinson’s, 
Moore’s, and Rich’s projects to permit the direct correspondence among 
them that she calls an “intertextual networking” The same impetus drives 
Dickie’s efforts as well: her suturing of the disparate components of Rich’s 
life resonates in the thematic interlacing of geography, conflict, and pas- 
sion. In making such connections, all three of the books develop contexts 
from which to follow the taut threads of these poets’ difficult enterprises. | 
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Unnatural Affections: Women and Fiction in the Later Eughteenth Century. By 
George E. Haggerty. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1998. 


Romantic Theatricality: Gender, Poetry, and Spectatorship. By Judith Pascoe. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1997, 


Kristina Straub, Carnegie Mellon University 


eorge Haggerty characterizes Unnatural Affections, his beautifully writ- 
ten study of women novelists in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as a history of “culturality;” a term he coins to differentiate his 
approach from a history of culture. The distinction between culture and 
culturality becomes clear in comparing Haggerty’s book with Judith 
Pascoe’s equally valuable study, Romantic Theatricality. The books represent 
two very different kinds of scholarship that are being done under the um- 
brella of the “English department: 

In many ways, Haggerty’s book looks like a traditional work in genre 
study or literary history, with chapters that give wonderfully astute read- 
ings of individual novels: Sarah Fieldings David Simple, Elizabeth Inch- 
bald’s A Simple Story, Jane Austens Sense and Sensibility, Sarah Scotts Mil- 
lennium Hall, Mary Wollstonecrafts Mary and The Wrongs of Woman, 
Charlotte Lennox’s The Female Quixote, Frances Burney’s Camilla, and Ann 
Radcliffe’s Romance of the Forest, along with two composite chapters on the 
female gothic genre. Haggerty is simply a terrific reader and writer, and I 
would happily assign his book to a wide range of students, from under- 
graduates on up, who need to learn how to think subtly and carefully about 
cighteenth-century fiction. Granted, the table of contents is not the stan- 
dard stuff of the traditional eighteenth-century canon, and, except for the 
composite chapters on female gothic, this book is not really in the business 
of introducing its readers to the hitherto unstudied. What it does that tra- 
ditional literary studies do not do, of course, is to place the canon in the 
framework of feminist and queer theory. As a result, the picture of women 
and fiction that is the cumulative effect of Haggerty’s readings gives breath- 
ing space for subjects that are not hardwired into heteronormativity. Read- 
ings of Darid Simpie and A Simple Story struggle against the “family values” 
of the heteronormative domestic, as does the female gothic chapter on 
Clara Reeve, Charlotte Smith, and Sophia Lee. Sense amd Sensibility, Millen- 
nium Hall, and Wollstonecraft’s fiction are read as imaginative forays into 
a territory of female-female connections not dominated by heterosexual 
romantic love. Burncy, Lennox, Ann Radcliffe, and the slightly later gothic 
writers Mary Ann Radcliffe and Charlotte Dacre emerge from Haggerty’s 
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readings as reshapers of the erotic, artificers of a desire beyond the pale of 
conventional romantic passion. 

Haggerty is careful in his balancing of historicism and feminist and 
queer identity politics. (Readers of Sygns should find it a pleasure, by the 
way, to read the work of a gay male critic and theorist who takes feminism 
and women as seriously as he takes queer [which too often means gay 
male] theory and men. While male characters are read in relation to shift- 
ing definitions of the family and constitutions of the erotic, this book is, 
as its title promises, definitely about “women and fiction”) In fact, he 
makes it look easy to read against heteronormative constructions without 
either using reductive labels or placing himself above the need to respect 
lesbian and gay identity politics in a world in which those identities are 
still very much at risk. Haggerty’s politicized approach to reading culture 
is not, however, a broadly inclusive one, and this theoretical rather than 
historicist bent is what I think he is signaling when he calls his work a 
history of culturality rather than of culture. 

Unnatural Affections’s sense of how gender and sexuality circulate in cul- 
ture is driven by a carefully wrought, sophisticated theory of culture rather 
than the kind of close attention to the messy stuff that Pascoe emphasizes. 
Haggerty sets up his interpretive methodology within the context of theo- 
ries that have been significant to lesbian, gay, and queer studies: those of 
Slavoj Žižek, Teresa de Lauretis, and Rachel Blau DuPlessis, to name the 
three most prominent in Haggerty’s introductory chapter. There is a brief, 
astute reference to the “trash lit” Trials for Adultery, published in the eigh- 
teenth century, but Haggerty links fiction to culture primarily through the 
medium of theory. The connections between art and culture that he makes 
are as specific and neat as the corners that connect Virginia Woolf’s famous 
spiderweb to life in A Room of Ones Own. 

Pascoe’s book begins with a sentence whose inquisitiveness about a 
broad range of cultural phenomena signals her interest in culture, as op- 
posed to Haggerty’s aulturality: “It is impossible to write about women 
authors of the early romantic period without taking into account the politi- 
cal events and cultural changes that made it ‘bliss to be alive’ in the decade 
of the 1790s” (1). Pascoe’s book is certainly English-department, literary 
stuff, investigating the literary phenomenon of Della Cruscanism, produc- 
ing readings of the underread poetry of Mary Robinson, and even devot- 
ing a chapter to Wordsworth. But it also deals with what Pve heard gradu- 
ate students of cultural studies refer to as “the crunchy stuff”: accounts of 
Sarah Siddons’s performances and media representations, the “Courtroom 
Theater of the 1794 Treason Trials,” popular representations of Marie An- 
toinette — ranging from trash and high lit to popular painting — that help 
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concretize the political events and cultural changes of the period. The evi- 
dence is eclectic. This is not, Pascoe asserts from the beginning, a book 
about “the most obviously staged texts, that is, plays” (2). Rather, it takes 
us through a range of print and visual materials to probe for the cultural 
manifestations of the OED’s second and third definitions of theatrical: *(2) 
representing or exhibiting in the manner of an actor; artificial, affected, 
assumed; (3) calculated for display, showy, spectacular.” Pascoe presents a 
picture of early Romanticism as a culture deeply ambivalent about theatri- 
cality and spectacle. “Antitheatricality” itself takes the form of a perfor- 
mance in the trials of British Jacobins; women writers take up the model 
of Sarah Siddons’s public performances of her domestic identity in their 
attempts to use, without becoming, public spectacles; and Wordsworth’s 
inteniority goes on display through the practice of popular portraiture. 

Pascoe does not lack theoretical reference points; Judith Butler’s work 
on spectacle is probably most important here. But the real energy of this 
book comes from its cultural materials, those fascinating glimpses into 
something that I can call only by the name so rightly problematized by 
Joan Scott and others: “experience.” This is where I should probably come 
out as a closet cultural historian who completely bewildered a perfectly 
reasonable group of graduate school colleagues by writing about the recep- 
tion of King Leer in relation to Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel without 
bothering to spot any textual connections between the poem and Shake- 
speare’s play. If art for arts sake is sometimes a compelling idea to me, 
context for context’s sake is almost always so. I love gossip, and I love those 
little bits and pieces of textual evidence, often of the trashiest low-cultural 
variety, that carry the frisson of some kind of existence outside of and yet 
important to the books that I study as a literary scholar. For those who 
share my predilections, Pascoe’s book will be a real treat. 

Both books allow one to hear voices probably not heard before and to 
know kinds of subjects and experience traditionally muffled, not to say 
asphyxiated, in English literary criticism. But while Haggerty’s study of 
culturality invites these subjects in through the door of theory, Pascoe’s 
study of culture confuses some of the boundaries that define literary 
criticiam, allowing a whole rabble of actresses, poets, and political radicals 
to break into usual constructions of “Romantic literature.” As a result of 
both interventions, though, I am having a Jot more fun in the English 
department. ! 
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Shakespearcan Tragedy and Gender. Edited by Shirley Nelson Garner and 
Madelon Sprengnether. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1996. 


Women and Literature in Britawn, 1500-1700. Edited by Helen Wilcox. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 


Feminist Readings of Early Modern Culssere: Emerging Subjects. Edited by Val- 
erie Traub, M. Lindsay Kaplan, and Dympna Callaghan. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1996. 


Sara van den Berg, Saint Louis University 


Ithough the three books under review were published in the same year, 

they represent three different phases of modern feminist criticism: crit- 

ical readings that resist the fiction of a liberal humanist ideal inditffer- 
ent to gender; a joint attempt by literary critics and historians to identify 
a distinctive women’s tradition in early modern culture; and subsequent 
theories of the subject that are cognizant of race, class, gender, and all 
forms of difference, unified by a focus on the paradoxes of cultural practice 
and representation. 

Shirley Nelson Garner and Madelon Sprengnether have long been 
prominent in the generation of feminist Shakespeareans who challenged 
their New Critical teachers, and the introduction to their anthology offers 
an explicit critique of A. C. Bradley and Maynard Mack, whose apparently 
“universal” liberal humanist readings are said to rest on unrecognized mas- 
than reject, the Shakespearean canon produced classic essays, including the 
works by Phyllis Rackin, Janet Adelman, Coppélia Kahn, and Carol Neely 
that are reprinted in this anthology. One can only lament Sprengnether’s 
decision not to include her own groundbreaking essay on Shakespearean 
tragedy, “I Wooed Thee with My Sword,” which first appeared in The 
Woman's Part (1980), the pioneering anthology edited by Carolyn Lenz, 
Gayle Greene, and Carol Neely. One of the most important contributions 
of these critics was their innovative use of post-Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory. Unlike Bradley and Mack, who discussed tragic selfhood without 
regard to psychoanalytic theory, these feminist critics initially used object ` 
relations theory to revive and revise psychoanalytic criticism of Shake- 
speare’s plays. In place of Freud’s Oedipal readings of the tragedies as 
power struggles between men, they focused on the pre-Oedipal impor- 
tance of the mother, on the isolation and deprivation of the hero, and on 
the subjectivity of the female characters. Janet Adelman’s stunning essay on 
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Macbeth, published here, like her well-known essay on Cortolasus,’ epito- 
mizes the revisionist close readings that object relations theory makes pos- 
sible. After the first set of essays on tragic subjects, the editors feature three 
essays on Othello, by Lena Orlin, Margo Hendricks, and Mary Beth Rose, 
that record the way feminist rereading provided a grounding for subse- 
quent work on Shakespearean tragedy, focusing on the convergence of 
gender and race as significant tragic categories. 

Women and Leterature tn Britain, 1500-1700, edited by Helen Wilcox, 
represents a second phase in feminist criticism of early modern England. 
Rather than focus on reclaiming a canonical male writer, Shakespeare, 
from a critical tradition largely indifferent to women, the scholars whose 
work is represented here try to identify a distinctive women’s literature 
and women’s history. This book would be extremely useful in undergradu- 
ate courses, as the editors include a chronology of events important to 
women, an extensive bibliography, and a wealth of historical and literary 
information. Major topics — humanist education, religion, literacy, theater, 
science — are surveyed in richly detailed essays that illumine the paradoxical 
effects of these phenomena on women. The second half of the anthology 
features major work by Margaret Ferguson, Elizabeth Hageman, Elspeth 
Graham, Betty Travitsky, and Ros Ballaster surveying the work of women 
writers in carly modern England. The book brings together English and 
American feminist critics, as well as scholars noted for their work as histori- 
ans and editors who have not only recovered neglected texts but asserted 
their meaningfulness. That assertion is grounded in difference, and this 
anthology takes as its project the identification of a separate tradition of 
womens history and literature. Instead of rereading the canon of male 
writers, these scholars discuss writers who were excluded from that canon 
but whose work can provide distinctive perspectives on patriarchy. 

The third phase of feminist criticism is ably represented by Feminist 
Readings of Early Modern Culture. Its contributors return to the canon, 
offering interpretations of Shakespearean drama (A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, Coriolanus, The Tempest) and plays by other male dramatists (John 
Lyly, Christopher Marlowe). Like Wilcox’s anthology, this volume, edited 
by Valerie Traub, Lindsay Kaplan, and Dympna Callaghan, attends to cen- 
tral topics of early modern culture: science, humanism, literacy. What is 
new is the theorizing of early modern culture and the introduction of 


! Janet Adelman, ““Anger’s My Meat’: Feeding, Dependency, and Aggression in Corialis- 
nus,” tn Shakespeare, Pattern of Excelling Nature: Shakecpeare Criticism in Honor of America’s Bi- 
centenmeal, cd. David Bevington and Jay L. Halo (Newark: Univeratty of Delaware Press, 
1978), 108-24. 
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unexplored topics: for example, the body, representation, law, and the 
spaces of expansion and enclosure. All of the essays were written for this 
anthology, and all share a theoretical orientation that combines feminism 
and Foucault. Women, and the sexuality they epitomize, are not subordi- 
nate or separate but transgressive. To write of or as a woman is to open 
the way to, for example, interpreting colonialism not as expansion but as 
transgression. Whereas Jacqueline Pearson in Wilcox’s anthology regards 
women’s literacy as a site of conflict that women could recuperate as 
an image of “communication, rationality, virtue, and even salvation” (96), 
Frances Dolan argues here that literacy offered women both opportunity 
and exposure, and as such corresponded to the double bind of women’s 
competence in every area of social life. Literacy, she concludes, “operated 
to subordinate as well as to empower the subjects it helped to construct” 
(161). Both Pearson and Dolan recognize that literacy was a double-edged 
sword for women; Pearson concludes with a positive reading, Dolan with 
a more negative emphasis. Many of the critics featured in this anthology 
have gone well beyond Roucauldian theory to investigate in vivid histori- 
cal detail the cultural practices of earty modern England. In addition to 
Frances Dolan, many of the critics included here have written major studies 
of seventeenth-century culture: Kim Hall on representations of race, Cyn- 
thia Marshall on Shakespearean drama, Laura Levine on theatrical cross- 
dressing, Rosemary Kegl on rhetoric, Denise Albanese on science, and Val- 
eric Traub on sexual desire. Feminist Readings of Eary Modern Culture not 
only brings together a group of feminist scholars who share a theoretical 
methodology that focuses on issues of representation and textuality, tt also 
offers a sample of their new work in progress. 

Shakespearean Tragedy and Gender concludes with a section that links the 
early modern culture of Shakespeare to the contemporary lives of these 
feminist Shakespeareans. Linda Charnes, in “What's Love Got to Do with 
It? Reading the Liberal Humanist Romance in Astomy and Cleopatra,” 
protests the specious appropriation of Shakespeare as an icon of liberal 
individualism. Garner traces her own experience teaching Shakespeare 
and concludes that he is radical and trangressive for his time and for ours. 
Gayle Greene’s well-known and poignant autobiographical essay “Leaving 
Shakespeare” (originally published in 1991) concludes the volume. She 
describes her intellectual turn from Shakespeare to modern women novel- 
ists, speculating that “ ‘mastering’ the master was a way of incorporating 
his power” (312). Resistance, appropriation, farewell: these are gestures 
that convey a sense of an ending. Feminist Readings of Early Modern Culture, 
in contrast, demonstrates how the scholarship represented in Women and 
Literature in Britain, 1500-1700 can be enriched by new theoretical models 
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and can offer rewarding opportunities for those who recognize that study- 
ing the past always affords the shock of a relationship that is at once a 
disseverable link and an unbridgeable gap. That simultaneous recognition 
18 perceived in the witty artifice of Cindy Sherman, whose photographs 
cross time, gender, class, and medium. Denise Albanese examines these 
photographs to “trace a backward trajectory in order to foreground the 
problematic nature of historical retrospection” (16). Whether or not critics 
make use of ‘Tina Turner, their own autobiographies, or Cindy Sherman, 
their willful transgression of time and space highlights the problem of any 
historical study. We may struggle, without complete success, to keep alive 
the voices of the past in order to keep alive our own, but in so doing we 
risk losing our own to the illusion of theirs. Or perhaps the past gives us 
at least the illusion of a stable place in which we can engage issues that 
confront us in our present lives. It is important that these three books were 
published in the same year, for the phases of feminist criticism they repre- 
sent inscribe not so much a linear progression as simultaneous and distinc- 
tive modes of engaging the past. | 


Post-Fasast Fantasies: Psychoanabsis, History, and the Literature of East 
Germany. By Julia Hell. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1997. 
Other Germanes: Questioning Identity in Women’s Leterature and Art. Edited 
by Karen Jankowsky and Carla Love. Albany, N.Y.: SUNY Press, 1997. 


Ruth-£llen Boetcher Joeres, University of Minnesota 


eminist scholarship in the United States has rarely taken cognizance of 

work done either by German feminists or by Americans whose focus is 

the history and culture of German women. A remarkable imbalance of 
exchange is apparent when one thinks, for example, of the influx of Ameri- 
can feminist texts translated into German as opposed to the comparatively 
minute amount of German feminist scholarship or literary texts by German 
women that have been made available in English. The unelaborated label 
“women” is once again shown to be wanting, especially in this time of 
increasing feminist interest in issues of nationhood and the analytical cate- 
gory of national identity. 

The two books under review here offer a fine opportunity to give 
English-speaking feminist readers a look at some of the interesting 
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scholarly work now under way on topics related to the social and literary 
contexts of German women and the matter of gender issues, especially in 
terms of the specificity of nationhood. What joins them, despite their 
differing subject matter, is 1989, the thawing point that marked the end 
of the German Democratic Republic (East Germany) and the resulting 
traumatic upheaval that has so often focused on questions of identity, on 
who can now be understood to be “German,” and, indeed, on what being 
“German” now means. Julia Hell’s Post-Fascist Fantasies works its way up 
to that historical moment via a psychoanalytic examination of East German 
literature; the anthology edited by Karen Jankowsky and Carla Love, Other 
Germanies, often circles around matters of difference represented by the 
two German states and ends with a piece on generational issues in the 
writings of two East German women. It is also readily apparent that many 
of the new contestations around issues of German identity that the anthol- 
ogy details seem, in fact, to have been sparked by the events of 1989. 
Hell’s volume differs considerably from earlier Western-based scholar- 
ship, feminist and otherwise, on the literature and culture of East Germany. 
Objecting to the reductionist representation of East German literature as 
“realist” (and therefore bad) but moving toward “modernist” (therefore 
Western, and good), Hell offers another interpretation, using psychoanaly- 
sis to examine the fantasies operating within the postfascist era and critiqu- 
ing ideology as a bridge between the social and the individual, between 
history and the psyche. The family and the power of the father role in all 
its symbolic manifestations are central to her analysis of works ranging 
from early East German novels, with their representations of tensions be- 
tween the family narrative and the historical story, to several writings of 
Christa Wolf, where gender begins to play an interesting, if conflicted, role. 
Ultimately, however, it is psychoanalysis, with its method of reading un- 
conscious fantasies, that helps to establish a connection between the Nazi 
Much is fascinating in Hells work, particularly her informative discus- 
sions of writers largely unknown to American audiences. For example, she 
discusses Anna Seghers, who is seen by East Germans as a sort of nurturing 
Marxist mother figure, therefore embodying some of the gender complica- 
tions arising when the traditional perceptions of woman as domestic and 
maternal clash with the socialist ideal of equality for all, men and women 
alike. But Hell’s most detailed analysis is devoted to Wolf Much of her 
discussion centers on the importance of a historically located “voice” in 
Wolfs writings, a voice made all the more complex and multivocal by the 
impossibility of separating it from the official discourse that was so much 
a part of her life in the socialist state. Wolf is, she says, “fundamentally 
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concerned with the writing of memory as the interaction of the voices of 
the past with those of the present,” and it is this “inescapable historicity of 
voice, ... its thorough imbrication in ideology,” that Hell emphasizes 
(139). The second chapter on Wolf includes an updating to 1990, a time 
when the writer was vehemently attacked by members of the West German 
press because of her brief collaboration with the official East German sur- 
veillance apparatus. Like Syivia Kloetzer, the author of a piece in Other 
Germanies on Wolf and the younger East German writer Monika Maron, 
Hell condemns the simplifications that are so glaringly obvious in the anti- 
Wolf position. In fact, both of these volumes offer differentiating correc- 
tions to the frequent misperceptions rampant in Western representations 
of East Germany. 

In Jankowsky and Love’s anthology, such differentiation is found in the 
wide-ranging examination of the ways in which “German” is no longer a 
homogencous label. Ulker Gökberk and Margrit Frölich analyze writings 
by Turkish women who live in Germany and write in German; Katie 
Trumpener and Karen Jankowsky read a novel by the Czech author Li- 
buše Moníková; Erin Crawley studies the cultural conflicts that emerge in 
the travel writings of two Afro-German women; Senta Rao looks at the 
German filmmaker Ulrike Ottinger’s semidocumentary examination of a 
meeting between German travelers and Mongolian women; Heidi Gilpin 
discusses the choreographer Pina Bausch, and Barbara Buenger the artist 
Eva-Maria Schoen; Angelika Czekay examines a novel trilogy by Gerlinde 
Reinhagen; and Janice Mouton discusses a film by Jeanine Meerapfel. As 
in all anthologies, especially those based, as this one is, on conference pro- 
sar A a 
here is impressive. 

Given the anthology’ focus on “Questioning Tienda in Women’s Lit- 
erature and Arts,” I find it odd that the issue of identity is not raised with 
respect to the contributors themselves, whose brief biographical descrip- 
tions do not correct the silence for me. It would have been helpful to have 
both the editors and the contributors think in self-reflective fashion about 
the identities they bring to these discussions. Just as Jankowsky’s own com- 
ment on Monfkova’s “complex relationship among members of her audi- 
ence who form a community when reading her text but who also approach 
her writing from various cultural positions” (124) points to the impor- 
tance of acknowledging the differences in readers, the differences among 
the critics are equally significant and worth attention. And in a study of 
individuals and materials that may well seem strange to Americans who are 
not familiar with cultures that have thought of themselves as homoge- 
neously as the Germans have, the significance of pointing out specificities, 
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national and otherwise, is paramount: the importance of the fact that the 
contributors to this volume are German and non-German, East and West 
German, Turkish-American and American, and so forth, for example, is 
worth thinking about more. In the same vein, lists of works cited or a 
bibliography would have enhanced the information that the volume offers. 

The two books take varying approaches to the subject of gender as an 
analytical category, and the nuances they add to the greater complexity of 
feminist work today are notable. At the same time, gender can feel tacked 
on, as it sometimes does in the anthology, where the effort to discuss issues 
of gender and national identity is both laudable and, for me at least, meth- 
odologically problematic, since the one sometimes gets placed alongside 
the other without much sense of the interactions between the two. Gender 
is more overtly present in the anthology than it is in Hel?s volume, but its 
explication still often takes on the problematic characteristic of “the repre- 
sentation of women in ” In that way, the anthology provides an 
example of gender-aware critical work that is suffering nowadays from the 
transitions under way in feminist inquiry, where gender is no longer com- 
fortably at the center of discussion and where, on occasion, it can be alto- 
gether unacknowledged. I feel this effect particularly in Gilpin’s piece on 
Bausch, but not only there. Hell is more successful in her nuanced and 
often complex argumentation, in her challenging of what she considers too 
simple evaluations of Wolf as a “feminist,” for example. 

On the whole, these two volumes provide rich and discerning looks at 
current feminist scholarship in German feminist studies. They should go 
a long way toward informing English-speaking audiences about feminist 
inquiry in German studies, and they will enrich, in particular, the discus- 
sions of gender and nationhood that a specifically “German” discussion 
can notably augment. 1 
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Frankensteins Daughters: Women Writing Science Fiction. By Jane Dona- 
werth. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1997. 


Notes on Nowhere: Feminism, Utopian Logic, and Socal Transformation. By 
Jennifer Burwell. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1997. 


Elyce Rae Helford, Middle Tennessee State University 


eminist science fiction criticism has come a long way — primarily out of 

obscurity and into the limelight. Isolated pioneering works of the 1980s 

have given birth to a diverse array of new scholarship in the 1990s. Two 
of the more recent additions to the field show just how divergent book- 
length studies of feminist science fiction have become. Jane Donawerth’s 
Frankensteins Daughters: Women Writing Science Fiction delineates the 
unique contours of the feminist genre as response to the male-dominated 
science fiction tradition. Jennifer Burwell’s Notes on Nowhere: Feminism, 
Utopian Logic, and Social Transformation uses feminist science fiction to ex- 
amine postmodern considerations of social transformation and subjectiv- 
ity. Together, the books exemplify the richness and diversity of contempo- 
rary feminist science fiction scholarship. 

Frankensteins Daughters establishes the unique history and tradition of 
feminist science fiction. Donawerth centers on three dominant themes 
within traditional science fiction, giving each its own chapter: the mascu- 
linization of science; the positioning of woman as alien object; and the 
history of male narration. Her goal is to examine the ways feminist science 
fiction writers engage with and transform these norms. Each theme is di- 
vided into subtopics exemplified through brief references to contemporary 
feminist science fiction texts (and to the legacy of earlier women’s specula- 
tive fiction). The second half of each chapter is devoted to lengthier investi- 
gations of two or three fictions. 

Donawerth’s goal is to articulate a cohesive literary tradition by provid- 
ing an encyclopedia of resources that readers may investigate. Unquestion- 
ably, Frankensteins Daughter reveals Donawerth’s remarkable breadth of 
reading within the genre. However, because of the survey-style approach, 
the analyses tend to be superficial. The list of feminist science fiction’s “he- 
roic” women scientists that she offers, for example, does not earn the larger 
claim that “by putting women as subject at the center of science, these 
women writers change its nature, creating the paradigm of utopian sci- 
ence” (7). Instead, a case must be made and argued, carefully and thor- 
oughly, for this and every critical assertion in the book. 

Somewhat more effective in proving claims are the lengthier readings 
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Donawerth provides in the second half of each chapter. Yet even these 
examinations often still remain unsatisfyingly brief and are significantly 
separated (by as much as fifty pages) from the establishment of the critical 
concerns of the chapter In the end, Frankensteins Dasghters leaves me 
somewhat breathless: Donawerth covers a wide range of topics and offers 
an impressive array of literary examples; however, she does not (and per- 
haps could not, given the scope of the project) do justice to the difficult 
and complex arguments and themes she brings up. The book is a compel- 
ling reference guide, but it relies on a superficiality of study with which I 
am not entirely comfortable. 

Those who seek more thorough examination of theoretical and critical 
issues with fewer examples will appreciate Jennifer Burwell’s Notes on No- 
where. While Donawerth proceeds from what I would call a liberal feminist 
(and formalist) agenda, Burwell’s approach is poststructuralist. Notes on No- 
where poses the difficult theoretical question of identity politics — the rela- 
tion between subject and society—and finds in feminist science fiction a 
compelling discursive space for interrogation and the positing of tentative 
conclusions. Specifically, Burwell focuses on recent “critical utopias,” liter- 
ary texts that engage with ideal social spaces but also address issues of “con- 
flict, imperfection, difference, and transgression” within these spaces (x1). 

The introductory chapter of Notes on Nowhere addresses theories of social 
transformation and subjectivity. Burwell sees literature not as a transparent 
cultural blueprint but as a historically sttuated discursive terrain; her role as 
critic is, after Fredric Jameson, to examine the “work” that feminist critical 
utopias perform on contemporary ideology. Chapter 2 explores the tradi- 
tional literary utopian practice of founding a “harmonious utopian collec- 
tivity on the figure of unified, self-contained individuality” and the repres- 
sion of social conflict (xiv). Thomas More’s Utopia and Sally Gearhart’s The 
Wanderground provide literary examples. Chapter 3 looks at Joanna Russ’s 
The Female Man and Octavia Butler’s Patternmaster series and novel Kin- 
dred to examine how the earlier tradition has been rejected by some fem- 
inist science fiction writers. The rejection is exemplified in the depiction of 
an antagonistic relation between subject and society and a utopian space 
“deployed strategically in order to expose, not resolve, social contradic- 
tion” (xv). Marge Piercy’s Woman on the Edge of Time carns a chapter of its 
own for the examination of the distribution of power and its effect on the 
conception of a society as utopian or dystopian and of the individual as 
radicalized or artificially unified. Chapter 5 is devoted to a queer theoretical 
study of Monique Wittig, in which Burwell challenges the dominant crit- 
ical perception of Wittig as promoting a universalized and essentialized 
lesbian subject, instead arguing that her work addresses the relationship 
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between language and subjectivity in a manner that importantly disrupts 
heteronormativity. 

Most compelling about this study is the way Burwell builds her argu- 
ment, beginning with a difficult theoretical question and answering it me- 
thodically and through rigorous theoretical investigations and literary 
readings. Debates within postmodern theory on the uses of utopia and 
debates within feminist theory on subjectivity are addressed as well. Notes 
on Nowhere is a rewarding but difficult read. 

Ultimately, I found myself wishing both authors had found a middle 
ground. There is no question that I learned from both books and that each 
will find a grateful audience. However, for my taste, the first does not ask 
ngorous enough questions and finds its answers too easily, while the sec- 
ond makes both its questions and its answers unnecessarily difficult to 
understand. I 


Claiming Disability: Knowledge and Identity. By Simi Linton. New York: 
New York University Press, 1998. 

Framed: Interrogating Disability in the Media, Edited by Ann Pointon with 
Chris Davies. London: British Film Institute, 1997. 

Rachel Adams, Columbia University 


iven that almost everyone will become cither temporarily or perma- 

nently disabled at some point in life, it is surprising that, until recently, 

disability has been of little theoretical interest to scholars in the hu- 
manities and social sciences. Instead, the study of disability typically has 
been relegated to applied fields such as health care, special education, and 
rehabilitation. Unlike the medicalized, particularistic approaches of the ap- 
plied disciplines, disability studies is an emergent, interdisciplinary field 
that conceives of the disabled body as the product of broad aesthetic, polit- 
Simi Linton, and Framed: Interrogating Disability in the Media, edited by 
Ann Pointon with Chris Davies, contribute to the conversation about 
disability emerging from the intersection of humanities, social sciences, 
and applied fields. These works are inspired by the new possibilities for 
expanding the understanding of disability and by frustration that increas- 
ing scholarly attention has not yet brought with it any noticeable changes 
in the configurations of academic disciplines, curricula, or popular rep- 
resentations. 
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Linton’s Clatming Disability is a clearly articulated, powerful argument 
for a more comprehensive incorporation of disability studies across the 
curriculum. Linton aims, in part, to elaborate the inadequacies of current 
social categories, disciplinary formations, and vocabularies for an enlight- 
ened understanding of disability. An early chapter titled “Reassigning 
Meaning” explores how linguistic conventions produce social meaning. 
Even the apparently slight difference between “people with disabilities” 
and “disabled people,” Linton explains, can distinguish between “main- 
taining disability as a secondary characteristic” and making “disabled ...a 
marker of the identity that the individual and group wish to highlight and 
call attention to” (13). Linton adopts a historically and culturally compara- 
tive approach to unsettle dominant narratives about disability, which have 
privileged Europe and America at the expense of other national perspec- 
tives, ignored variants such as race and gender among disabled popula- 
tions, and neglected to incorporate the voices of the disabled themselves. 
Later chapters focus more exclusively on current educational practices in 
the United States. Within primary and secondary education, Linton criti- 
cizes both the process of “mainstreaming,” in which the least disabled chil- 
dren are assimilated into nondisabled classrooms, and special education, 
which segregates nondisabled students from their disabled peers. Likewise, 
college curricula have relegated disability to the medical or applied fields. 
Despite a firm commitment to multiculturalism, social sciences and hu- 
manities have excluded disability from reconfigurations of canons and cur- 
ricula. Arguing that disability studies shares much in common with and 
has a good deal to contribute to multiculturalism, Linton writes, “Which- 
ever shape these new domains take, it is an affront that disability studies is 
dismissed out of hand” (92). 

The anger evident in Linton’s criticism of current disciplinary and social 
formations is balanced by her pragmatic account of how and why it is cru- 
cial to incorporate disability studies more effectively into the university. 
Current college curricula reinforce negative attitudes toward disability by 
banishing it to the helping professions. This omission may be redressed by 
bringing disability issues into the liberal arts to develop “a broad-based 
epistemology of inclusion” (81). Claiming Disability ends with a section 
called “Applications” that vividly illustrates the potential conflicts that may 
arise around issues of disability in a number of professions, the inadequate 
training that students in those fields now receive, and the ways students’ 
understandings might be expanded by a more comprehensive inclusion of 
disability studies into college curricula. 

Linton remains ambivalent, however, about the role that the nondis- 
abled are to take in this reconfiguration. Her study vacillates between a 
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demand that everyone recognize the broad-ranging importance of disabil- 
ity studies and a rhetoric of insiders and outsiders, which asserts the inabil- 
ity of “outsiders” to understand the experiences of the disabled. Disability 
studies theorists have been reluctant to discuss the pain and limitations 
that may accompany “the issue of impairment itself? a matter that “we talk 
about ... among ourselves” but that may be more difficult for “outside 
critics” to comprehend (138). Disability studies, as Linton rightly ac- 
knowledges, still desperately needs the contributions of disabled persons 
who have too long experienced discrimination and social marginality; 
nonetheless, it is also important to move beyond the focus on identity 
announced in the title of this study to gain the incorporation into the disci- 
plines that characterizes more established fields such as gender and ethnic 
studies. 

While Claéwetag Disability often extends beyond issues of identity to a 
broad-based critique of institutional formations and their impact on many 
aspects of life in the United States, few of the essays in Framed: Interrogat- 
tng Disability in the Media are able to make this leap. This collection con- 
tains a large number of essays, and one of the problems of navigating it is 
that there are too many short pieces, many of them by the same authors. 
The least interesting essays in Framed are concentrated in the first two sec- 
tions, those on the representation of disability in cinema and television. 
There are a few exceptions, such as interviews with the writer and producer 
of Four Weddengs and a Funsral and a reprinted selection from Jenny Mor- 
ris’s Pride against Prejudice; however, too many of these contributions are 
thinly foomoted, simplistic isolations of good and bad portrayals, with 
little acknowledgment of the more nuanced theories of representation and 
audience reception developed by scholars of media studies. These pieces 
may be of little interest to scholars familiar with recent work in film theory. 
In addition, many of the essays on television focus on British shows that 
are unfamiliar to readers from outside the United Kingdom. 

What 1s most valuable about this collection is that, in keeping with Lin- 
tors call for better representation, it incorporates the voices of many dis- 
abled persons working as actors, producers, directors, and activists. These 
essays represent a diverse, and frequently contradictory, array of perspec- 
tives attentive to the intersection of disability with race, class, and gender. 
In a culture where it is difficult for disabled persons to find any kind of 
employment, these authors offer valuable perspectives on the particular 
difficulties of gaining entrance into media-oriented careers. On a more pos- 
itive note, authors also describe programs that have opened up opportuni- 
ties for disabled persons to take an active role in the planning, production, 
and distribution of media. As a result, the essays in the second half of 
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Framed make a more significant and fresher contribution than those in the 
first two sections. As with Claiming Disability, almost all of the authors 
represented in this collection are themselves disabled, a point made by bio- 
graphical statements at the top of each essay. The importance of claiming 
disability by and for those who identify as disabled is made abundantly 
clear by the end of these two volumes; however, whether this interdisc- 
plinary field will successfully move beyond the limitations of a discourse of 
identity has yet to be determined. | 


Venus Envy: A History of Cosmetic Surgery. By Elizabeth Haiken. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997. 


Trikight Zones: The Hidden Life of Cultural Images from Plato to O.J. By Susan 
Bordo. Berkeley: University of Caltfornia Press, 1997. 


Camilla Griggers, Carfow College 


he value of the technological ability to reconstruct the contemporary 
body is a complex cultural and feminist issue. Every day in the United 

States, women make the fine distinctions that determine whether it 
is the industry that chooses bodies and identities for them or they for 
themselves. Susan Bordo’s Twikght Zones: The Hidden Life of Cultural Im- 
ages from Plato to O.J. provides a critical study of the cultural articulation 
of such values and bodies. Guiding readers through various critiques of 
bourgeois individualism, Bordo questions what beliefs in a culture help 
women want to make the choices that they make. Elizabeth Haiken’s Versus 
Envy: A History of Cosmetic Ssergery traces the roots of cosmetic surgery 
to reconstructive surgery born in the aftermath of World War I, when 
many soldiers suffered horrific facial wounds. Both books should be on the 
reading list for any women’s studies or gender studies course that addresses 
the cultural construction of beauty and the techno-body in consumer 
culture. 

The story of cosmetic surgery’s humble origins is not pretty. Haiken 
fastidiously reviews the development of the profession as a medical re- 
sponse to the damaged bodies of modern warfare. The trenches were bru- 
tal to soldiers who, because of antibiotics and anesthesia, were capable of 
surviving both the trauma of battle and the trauma of reconstructive sur- 
gery. As a cultural historian, Haiken is careful to keep the medical history 
of the profession contextualized within a broad cultural history, high- 
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lighting the multiple ways in which surgical practices and medical technol- 
Ogies were articulated with other cultural practices. 

Early twenticth-century North American practices of self-presentation 
can be understood only within the general processes of industrialization, 
urbanization, immigration and migration. Likewise, the pathologizing of 
ugliness must be understood in the context of a general “tendency to indi- 
vidualize social problems of inequality” and a fundamental loss of faith in 
collective action (15). In its earliest form of expression, plastic surgery was 
scen as a Means to resubstantiate the individual soldier’s economic right to 
have a normal life within bourgeois culture after the war ended. His ability 
to secure a job and provide for himself and his family depended on having 
a face that passed some basic criteria of social acceptability, even if that face 
was partially a painted, ceramic one —a last resort for worst cases (34). 

Mapping the “converging currents of American medicine and American 
culture” Haiken sees the externalization of beauty that allowed cosmetic 
surgery to move from facially mutilated soldiers to women whose faces 
were “ravaged by time” as part of a broader cultural shift from Protestant 
Victorianism to secular consumer culture (19). “Cosmetic surgery lies at 
the nexus of medicine and consumer culture,” Haiken writes (12). Beauty 
and surgery developed together, intertwining medical and cultural phe- 
nomena in practices that often played ironic counterpoint to each other, as 
in 1921, when the birth of the first professional association of plastic sur- 
geons was followed a month later by the first Miss America pageant (17). 
Beauty (and ugliness), like aging, gender, economic status, and race, once 
individualized, became either a potential handicap or an asset in one’s so- 
cial and business relations, and the social value of beauty could be weighed 
against the social cost of ugliness. In this instrumental rationality, cosmetic 
surgery could proffer profit value to individual consumers in the open mar- 
ket. The democratic value of self-improvement became translated into the 
profit value of conformity (23). In such an economy, conformity to cul- 
tural standards of beauty produces profit, and often that profit drives medi- 
cal practices even when they endanger women’s health, as in the case of 
injectional breast augmentation using first paraffin and later silicone. 

In Tivtigght Zones, Bordo critiques the value of conformity within the 
contemporary media, disclosing the discourse of defect on which cultural 
images of conformity and “just do it” self-improvement depend. Her anal- 
ysis of the “pedagogy of defect” that pervades advertisements for products 
marketed to women should be required reading in any women’s studies 
course, graduate or undergraduate, that addresses the cultural construction 


of the beauty myth. 
Bordo states in her introduction that she suffers chronically from “the 
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Socratic impulse to tear the cover off things” (20). This impulse is the 
power of her work, and it also marks the limit of her critique of agency, 
giving the impression that those who diet or choose cosmetic surgery just 
can't see deeply enough. Bordo’s surface structure/deep structure approach 
(the “hidden life” of images) sets up a false binary that obscures an impor- 
tant way that consumer culture capitalizes on women’s desires. This ap- 
proach fails to take the surface of things at face value enough. In the case 
of eating disorders, for example, it is not that consumer culture disciplines 
women to deny their desire, as Bordo suggests in citing one woman's asser- 
tion that her anorexia was “about living without desire” (112). Bordo de- 
velops this theme of denying desire in “Never Just Pictures,” arguing that 
“thinness is a visual code that speaks to young women about the power to 
be aloof rather than desirous” (128). I would argue, however, that eating 
disorders are prevalent in our culture not because young women lack desire 
but because they desperately desire something on which marketers can cap- 
italize — the desire to be light, to be unburdened, to be free of the weight 
of the cultural expectations that are loaded upon them, including the disci- 
pline to which even the most “healthy” bodies are subject. 

It is this fantasy of weightlessness that Madison Avenue has learned to 
market, and it connects the culture of eating disorders with the culture of 
the Internet. The desire to be without gravity, to be weightless, to be free 
is understandable and palpable and normal. I think it is crucial, particularly 
if one is searching for therapeutic applications of feminist critiques, to un- 
derstand this desire as normative, to depathologize it in its original gesture 
before it is turned into self-abandonment, in order to see the Kate Mosses 
of our culture as something more than victims or sadists and, likewise, to 
see cosmetic surgeries as sometimes something other than symptoms of 
self-hatred for women who must live embodied lives in a culture of defec- 
tive values. 1 
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Gender in Archacology: Analyzing Power and Prestige. By Sarah Milledge Nel- 
son. Walnut Creek, Calif.: AltaMira Press, 1997. 

Women in Human Evolution. Edited by Lon D. Hager. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1997. 

Alice Beck Kehoe, University of Wisconsin, Mihweukee 


hese are two very different books stimulated by feminist critiques of 
standard interpretative practice and the research foci derived from it. 

Sarah Milledge Nelson’s Gender in Archacolggy is a textbook looking out 
from archacology into broad issues in anthropology and scientific practice; 
Lon D. Hagers Women in Human Evolution is a set of papers elicited 
through a seminar she taught at Stanford. Nelson’s book is the more con- 
sistent, not only in style and coverage allotted to topics but also in reliabil- 
ity. Hager trusts the scholars contributing to her volume, and while most 
are balanced and sound, some special pleading can be discerned, and one 
paper is just plain bad, a just-so story dressed up in science-talk. 

Both books discuss, in detail, women researchers as well as research on 
women. In Hagers book, Linda Fedigan asks “Is Primatology a Feminist 
Science?” a question raised by Donna Haraway’s 1989 book Primate Vi- 
sions. Primatology now has nearly as many women as men practitioners; 
studies focusing on female primates are common; and analyses are often 
more nuanced, more concerned with variation, flexibility, or a range of 
responses adduced as often characteristic of female primates. Fedigan rec- 
ognizes that many women researchers reject a political label (“feminist”) 
for their work but concludes that “a good circumstantial case can be made 
that primatology has been influenced, if not transformed, by feminist per- 
spectives and objectives” (70). 

Hager, in her introductory essay, looks beyond primatology to paleo- 
anthropology, noting that few women have been recruited to work with 
fossils, either in field discovery projects or in laboratory analyses, in con- 
trast with the acceptance of women as observers of primates in natural 
habitats, where women’s (socialization for) patience and meticulous re- 
cording of tedious data have been sought (as Haraway documented). The 
rarity of fossils and the relative abundance of troops of monkeys privileges 
the researcher who gains access to the paleo data; or, to put it another 
way, the competition for access to fossils and prestige fits the traditional 
male scientist role, rendering women less likely to be perceived as suited 
for such research. Hager obliquely refers to this macho competitiveness 
when she discusses Donald Johanson’s quick announcement that the small 
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australopithecine “Lucy” was female: Hager’s own studies indicate that the 
evolution of the bipedal hominid pelvis does not permit sexing such an 
carly specimen from one pelvic bone (12). However, her cautious, nuanced 
approach will not win headlines or star status in a research university. 
Other good papers in the Hager volume include those by Alison Wylie, 
the philosopher of science for archaeology, discussing feminist critiques of 
science; Adrienne Zihlman, pointing to the recent backlash against femi- 
nism in paleoanthropology; Margaret Conkey, amending the ill-supported 
notions of Venus imagery in Paleolithic art; and Dean Falk, using neuro- 
anatomy to counter other paleoanthropologists’ dedication to “Man-the- 
Hunter” as “He Whom Natural Selection Selects.” Susan Sperling and Ye- 
woubdar Beyene review reproductive physiology in primates, revealing the 
“extreme plasticity of primate bodies and behaviors” (146). Rebecca Cann 
defends the mitochondrial DNA work she conducted with Allan Wilson 
to infer a relatively recent African origin for modern humans. Some biolo- 
gists and even journalists attacked the validity of their molecular biology 
approach to human evolution and her competence as a scientist, demon- 
strating, in Cann’s opinion, biases against women and against giving sig- 
nificance to DNA passed on exclusively by females. (I shall remark on the 
one remaining paper in the Hager volume after discussing Nelson’s book.) 
Nelson is an experienced field archaeologist, a sophisticated feminist 
who has been a leader in the recent caucuses challenging gender inequities 
in archaeology, and a teacher of undergraduates. In Gender in Archacology 
she expertly leads readers through standpoint theory to understand that 
the real questions are not where women were in past societies but how 
power and prestige have been allocated and assigned, both in past societies 
and in our own. Her interpretations of archaeological data not only con- 
form to accepted models of human societies but also are sensitive to the 
profession’s internal structure, dominated by men who until the 1990s be- 
stowed “derision and marginalization” on researchers who wished to fore- 
ground women in their explorations of archaeological data (18). Nelson 
reports that she initiated a “Women in Prehistory” course in 1979 but 
could find virtually no explicit material for it in archaeology (32). Not until 
1989, when the annual Chacmool Archaeology Conference, organized by 
University of Calgary graduate students, selected “Archaeology of Gender” 
for its theme, did a rich compendium of studies appear. Nelson refers to 
those papers and many others, providing a good survey of work on gender, 
power, and prestige by. archacologists. The strongest contribution of her 
book is its siting of this work in general issues in anthropology and scien- 
tific method: readers should develop a keep appreciation of how validity 
is constructed—or wanting—in data interpretation. The usefulness of 
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Nelsons lively book extends far beyond efforts to evaluate women’s 
roles through material remains of past societies. Every feminist will find 
that it strengthens her standpoint. 

I leave until last the one paper in the Hager volume that jars an other- 
wise positive review. Camilla Power and Leslie Aiello recap a hypothesis 
previously published by Power: that 300,000 years ago women began to 
rub red ocher on themselves to fool men into thinking that they were men- 
struating and therefore soon to be ovulating. Anticipating impregnation, 
men would provision and protect them throughout the month.) This 
notion of “sham menstruation” comes from a book by Chris Knight, as 
Power and Aiello acknowledge. They postulate that natural selection oper- 
ated in this strategy to engage men, and they suggest that it was so success- 
ful that it resulted in rapid population increase (167). Power and Aiello 
accept Knight’s fatally flawed model and— paramount sin for scholars — 
fail to cite well-received contemporary work on human menstruation cus- 
toms that contradict his argument.? Among the unsound premises and 
fallacious data in Power and Aiello’s article are the refuted notion of men- 
strual synchrony among women in a community (156) and claims about 
red ocher (166), drawn from Power’s earlier collaboration with Jan Watts, 
that are less plausible than the broader perspective advanced by the leading 
rock art specialist Robert Bednarik.’ More distressing than the failure to 
cite major relevant recent work is the hypothesis itself, for it postulates 
behavior that is neither manifested ethnographically nor recoverable, by 


* Camilla Power and Ian Watts, “Female Strategies and Collective Behaviour The Archae- 
ology of Earliest Home sapiens,” in The Archecelegy of Human Ancestry, cd. James Steele and 
Stephen Shennan (London: Routledge, 1996), 306-30. 

7 In a review of Knight’s book, feminist ethnographer Diane Bell called it an “undisci- 
tions: Menstruation and the Origins of Culture by Chris Knight, American Birnelaget 21, no. 4 
[1994]: 903). The other important woda on menstruation customs that Power and Aiello 
disregard include Thomas Buckley and Alma Gottlich, eds., Exqnlenations in the Antirepolagy of 
Menstruation (Berkeley: University of California Press), and Bogitta Hanser-Schaublin, 
“Blood: Cultural Effectiveness of Biological Conditions,” ın Sex ana Gender Hisrerctriss, ed. 
Barbara Diane Miller (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 83-107. 

* For refutations of the notion of menstrual synchrony, see R. A. Foley and C. M. Fitzger- 
ald, “Is Reproductive Synchrony an Evohurionarily Stable Strategy for Hunter-Gatherers>” 
Current Antirepelegy 37, no. 3 (1996): 539-45, and Beverly Strassman, “The Biology of 
Menstruation in Hemo sapiens: Total Lifetume Menses, Fecundity, and Nonsynchrony in a 
Natural-Fertility Population,” Current Asthropelegy 38, no. 1 (1997): 123-29. Although 
cite a number of previously published studies. For the broader view conceming red ocher, 
sec Robert G. Bednarik, “Comment on A. Martin Beyers’s ‘Symboling and the Middle-Upper 
Paleolithic Transition?” Carrent Antirropelggy 35, no. 4 (1994): 381. 
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any sleight, from the archaeological or paleoanthropological record; in 
short, this chapter, for all its window dressing of diverse scientific citations, 

Overall, though, both Nelson’s book and Hager’s volume are satisfying 
reviews of current research on women in the past, strongly informed by 
contemporary data and feminist standpoint theory and enlivened by dis- 
cussion of the researchers as well as the research.* 1 


The Tivo Sexes: Growing Up Apart, Coming Together. By Eleanor E. Maccoby. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 1998. 


Gender Vertigo: American Families in Transition. By Barbara J. Risman. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1998. 
Ton! Falbo, University of Texas at Austin 


assume that I was selected to review these two books because I span the 

generational, as well as disciplinary, gap between Eleanor Maccoby and 

Barbara Risman. I studied Maccoby’s earlier books as a graduate student 
in psychology, and I arrived on a university campus as an assistant profes- 
sor at about the same time Risman became a graduate student in sociology. 
I have since joined the faculty of the sociology department, while main- 
taining my affiliation with psychology. From this perspective, I find it re- 
markable that these books arrive at the same conclusion — that, even today, 
the invisible hand of socially constructed gender rules guides our daily 
lives — despite their radically different starting points and content. 

Maccoby’s The Tho Sexes represents the culmination of her long career 
as a professor of developmental psychology at Stanford University. Her 
book reviews the enormous literature on sex differences and applies what 
she has learned about the strengths and limitations of traditional theories 
to sex differences, arguing that context matters greatly in behavioral 
differences between the sexes. Her previous books provided thorough- 
going reviews of the literature and often concluded that there were few 
significant sex differences in behavior. The Tivo Sexes, though, states that this 
previous conchision missed context altogether and therefore understated 
the frequency and significance of sex differences in behavior. 


1 Hager’s is similar to another fine volume published in 1997: Mary Ellen Morbeck, Ali- 
son Galloway, and Adnenne L. Zihiman, cds., The Erolring Female: A Lift History Perspective 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press). 
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Maccoby organizes her book in terms of major life stages, starting with 
childhood, when girls and boys generally live separate lives, and ending 
with adulthood, when men and women typically live and work together. 
Between these two sections, she reviews and critiques the major theories 
used to explain sex differences: biology, socialization, and cognition. In 
phasizing the differences in their interactional styles. In the adulthood sec- 
tion, Maccoby focuses on the literature about heterosexual relationships, 
men and women in the workplace, and mothers and fathers at home and 
describes how the interactional styles acquired in childhood lead to conflict 
between the sexes later in life. Her attention to adulthood and the rele- 
vance of context to evaluating and interpreting sex differences set this book 
apart from her earlier works. 

In Gender Vertygo, Risman attempts to develop a theory of gender based 
on her interpretation of previous literature and focused on uncovering hid- 
den assumptions about men and women. She argues that gender needs to 
be understood as a structure that affects social life at every level: individual, 
cultural, and institutional. But rather than organize her book along these 
lines, she presents the details of several secondary analyses of data, inchid- 
ing descriptions of measurement instruments and statistical results. In sci- 
entific terms, she tells us of adults and children who have tried to live out- 
side the bounds of gender rules only to find themselves forced back into 
partial compliance. 

Risman reports results indicating that men are capable of “mothering” 
but that women are pressed by institutional and cultural forces into dedi- 
cating themselves to these tasks. Risman discusses how socially constructed 
gender stratification causes women to invest more than men in “moth- 
ering.” She continues with analyses of the lives of educationally elite 
women who are able to chart their own courses outside the gender rules 
and refutes the view that we are all condemned to repeat the past. Finally, 
she presents the results of her study of “fair families,” who try to avoid the 
constraints of the prevailing gender rules. She found that children growing 
up in these families were aware of gender rules, although they tried to 

Both Maccoby and Risman are concerned about injustice and hope that 
their work will contribute to achieving equity between the sexes. They 
differ in their approaches to solving the problem, however. Maccoby con- 
cludes, “in the end, there is no reason to expect that men and women will 
want to make exactly the same choices about the way they invest their time. 
But there is every reason to work toward equity in power and resources, 
so as to make cach sers choices as free as possible” (314). Maccoby does 
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not explain how we should achieve equity in power or resources, but she 
does express the belief that equity should not be achieved at the expense 
of children. In contrast, Risman writes in her last chapter, “Why should 
sex category matter in determining life chances and social roles, in the fam- 
ily or outside of it? My answer is that gender should be irrelevant to all 
aspects of our lives” (157). Risman is not very clear about how we are to 
achieve gender irrelevancy, though, and confesses that she is uncertain 
about how her theory would yield a particular strategy. She argues that if 
we try to render gender irrelevant, we will undergo gender vertigo, a time 
of confusion, but she believes this discomfort will be worth it because it 
will lead to a just world. 

This leads me to my current frustration, which both authors appear to 
share. Gender rules, like other social rules, are invisible, usually unwritten, 
and often even defy clear description. Gender rules infuse each individual, 
culture, and institution. They guide our daily behavior and direct us to 
behave in ways that accept and affirm the status quo of gender inequality. 
How do we fight this power when it is difficult to recognize, perhaps be- 
cause it is sO pervasive? We cannot outlaw expectations or beliefs or as- 
sumptions. Neither book suggests a clear way to achieve gender equity, 
but each gives evidence that gender rules are so powerful that they have 
overcome our heretofore feeble attempts to equalize power between men 
and women. | 


Women Divided: Gender, Religion, and Politics in Northern Ireland. By Rose- 
mary Sales. London: Routledge, 1997. 

Gender and Sexuality in Modern Ireland. Edited by Anthony Bradley and 
Maryann Gialanella Valiulis. Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 
1997. 


Begoña Aretraga, University of Texas at Austin 


hese two books are excellent examples of the high-quality scholarship 
on gender and sexuality produced in Ireland during the past decade. 
Taken together, they encompass a rich variety of the disciplinary ap- 
proaches, thematic issues, and theoretical emphases characterizing the 
study of gender and sexuality within Irish studies. But these books are 
interesting not only for their excellent scholarship and the breadth of the 
issues they discuss; they also indicate a certain reality about Ireland itself, 
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a mode of being of the Irish nation, the “anomalous state,” as David Lloyd 
has put it, that is inextricably linked to the construction of masculinities 
and femininities in Ireland and the sociological and cultural realities that 
shape the lives of men and women. Together, the two books suggest that 
the anomalous state of the Irish nation could also be the anomalous state of 
gender in Ireland, overdetermined by partition and the mutually exclusive 
realities of Northern Ireland and the Republic. 

These books show that the issue of partition, iconizing a history of colo- 
nialism and troubled nationalism, has produced different though inter- 
twined politics of gender and sexuality in the two Irelands, symptomatiz- 
ing the irreconcilable ambrvalences of split national and gender identities. 
Such splits, which rest to a large extent on differing sociological realities 
north and south of the border, are reflected in the themes and composition 
of the books and even in their disciplinary approaches. 

Rosemary Sales’s Women Divided is a comprehensive sociological study 
of women in Northern Ireland and the national politics that complicate 
their realities and problematize the idea of a politics based on gender iden- 
tity. While Sales is concerned with how the establishment of Northern Ire- 
land has shaped the realities of Catholic and Protestant women, the north 
is absent (except as an undercurrent) from the essays in Anthony Bradley 
and Maryann Valmulis’s volume Gender and Secualsty m Modern Ireland. This 
absence in a collection about gender and sexuality in modern Ireland is 
symptomatic of a certain exclusion in the national imaginary of the Repub- 
lic, a conspicuous exclusion that acts as a narrative center of the collection, 
where it is an absent presence that thematizes gender as a constantly sliding 
signifier and women as allegorical of both national unity and its subver- 
sion. There is little social and political analysis in this collection: there is 
only a somewhat general survey of the changes affecting women during 
the important first half of the 1960s and an excellent analysis of the divorce 
campaign by Carol Coulter The collection is strong, however, in analysis 
of cultural politics, which has been the dominant idiom for the discussion 
of anxieties concerning sexuality and national identity in the Republic. 

A common thread in some of the essays is the link between cultural 
productions such as theater and poetry and the fashioning of national iden- 
tity. What is fascinating about this link is not so much the gendering of 
nationalist ideology produced through these cultural texts and perfor- 
mances but, rather, the ambiguous and elusive quality of gender character- 
izations and the subversive impulse of forbidden sexualities, which are 
both veiled and exposed for everybody to see. The essay by Adrian Frazer 
on the ambiguous masculinity and homoerotic desire of national heroes is 
revealing in this sense. Also fascinating is the essay by Lucy McDiarmid on 
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the controversy surrounding the homosexual identity of Roger Casement, 
which, running counter to tbe nationalist construction of heroic masculin- 
ity, offers a safe ground wherein to discuss all that is silenced in nationalist 
ideology and a vicarious space for the projection of forbidden desire. 
McDiarmid’s essay shows the versatility of sexuality, which, as Foucault 
noted, acts as a linchpin for all kinds of power struggles. The complicated 
link between homoerotic desire and the social bond of the fraternal imag- 
ined national community is also discussed by Elizabeth B. Cullingford in 
relation to contemporary drama and film. The gap between nationalist rep- 
resentations and the realities of women is treated by Antoinette Quinn in 
her analysis of Maud Gonne’s alternative depiction of Ireland in a forgot- 
ten play that contrasts with Yeats’s depiction of Cathleen ni Houlihan. In 
a sense, all of these essays are about the present absences that delineate the 
center stage of national life in the Republic, about the elusiveness of gen- 
der, and about the vicissitudes of desire in simultaneously shaping and sub- 
verting national narratives of gender and sexuality. Such play of absent 
presences is in a way allegorized in Angela Bourke’s essay on the Irish lan- 
guage and in Dillon Johnston’s essay on the poetry of Ní Chuilleanáin. The 
clustveness of gender boundaries is also well illustrated by Guinn Batten 
in his essay about the poetry of Medbh McGuckian and Thomas Kinsella. 
The historical essays by Margaret Ward, Margaret MacCurtain, and Mary 
E. Daly trace lives of women as complex historical agents in the fields of 

Sales’s book about Northern Ireland focuses on “the experience of 
women in a divided society” (2) that revolves around the sectarian division 
and the battery of social and political inequalities that sustain it. Consistent 
with the trend of sociopolitical analyses of Northern Ireland, several chap- 
ters are dedicated to discussions of the political history of Northern Ireland 
and analyze various dimensions of the social structure from employment 
inequalities to social policy. The last chapter, on the role of women during 


the peace process, is, because of its novelty, perhaps the most interesting 
and illustrative of Sales’s general thesis about the difficulty of construct- 


ing a unitary politics of gender in a society whose political idiom is domi- 
nated by ethnic difference. More informative than analytic, Sales’s book is, 
however, an excellent introduction to the complicated reality of women 
and feminist politics in Northern Ireland. 

Taken together, these two books offer a complex, sophisticated, and rich 
view of the cultural and social politics of gender in Ireland. 1 
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Re-Dressing the Canon: Essays on Theater and Gender. By Alisa Solomon. 
London: Routledge, 1997. 


Unmaking Mimesis: Essays on Feminism and Theater. By Elin Diamond. Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1997. 


The Explicit Body tn Performance. By Rebecca Schneider. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1997. 


Charlotte Canning, University of Fexas at Austin 


learty, 1997 was a banner year for feminist inquiry into live perfor- 
mance — these three books demonstrate the continuing dynamism, di- 
versity, and vitality of that inquiry. They ask basic questions about the- 
ater and performance, all working to understand what is at stake in live 
performance for women. This examination necessarily raises questions of 
history, race, sexuality, class, and a host of other discourses whose complex- 
ity belies the simplicity of the questions. 

Alisa Solomon takes as her premise in Re-Dressing the Canon that the 
conditions underlying theater can be traced to its beginnings in ancient 
Greece. Men played women, a device that revealed the very conditions of 
impersonation: “Men in women’s roles say one thing, but show something 
else” (2). She argues that the convention of impersonation—the disso- 
nance between what an actor says (I am the character) and what an actor 
shows (her or his own body) — “stands metonymically for theatrical illu- 
sion itself” (2). This argument drives the book. Interested in the ways fem- 
inists can be empowered to intervene in both theater practices and theater 
history, Solomon focuses on the act of impersonation as a possible wedge 
for prying open the usually closed apparatus of representation. 

The first balf of the book focuses on canonical texts and autbors (Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Henrik Ibsens A Dols House, and Bertolt 
Brecht’s Good Person of Szechwan) not, Solomon says, “in spite of their clas- 
sical status but because of it” (18). The second half looks at contemporary 
productions of canonical texts working from feminist, queer, or postmod- 
em assumptions. Focusing directly on the canon, Solomon strikes at what 
is still the heart of theater studies, not to recuperate it but to indicate the 
ways it can and does disrupt itself. She does not deny that canonical au- 
thors and plays reinscribe sexual difference but points to moments when 
the canon is used to “obliterate” that difference (18). Solomon relies on 
her considerable experience as a critic (most notably for the Village Voice) 
to intertwine her critical analyses of the plays with a variety of productions 
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she has seen. This move neatly circumvents the usual problems with critical 
readings that ignore actual practice. 

At the center of the book, and as a transition to the second half, is a 
chapter on late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Yiddish theater, a 
topic that throws Solomon’ other choices into relief. Yiddish theater is 
definitely not canonical; feminized by Western culture, it works both 
within and against that culture, allowing Solomon to ask the same ques- 
tions about gender but from a very different perspective. 

Re-Dresmg the Canon, which won the prestigious George Jean Nathan 
Award for Dramatic Criticism in 1997-98, does not argue naively that a 
single moment of production can “bring down the patriarchy” but con- 
tends that questions asked of and in performance can allow spectators to 
apply a “critical consciousness to the world” (19). Solomon deftly demon- 
strates how seeing gender denaturalized in performance could bring about 

In Unmaking Mimesis, Elin Diamond asks compelling questions about 
the relation of the world of performance to the world offstage. This book 
pulls together and expands upon her influential 1990s publications to offer 
exciting new possibilities for feminist performance theory. Like Solomon, 
Diamond takes the Greeks as her beginning, but then she turns to Plato 
and Aristotle and the theories of theatrical representation to ask questions 
about gender representation and its effects. “In the most basic sense I put 
into dialogue what I believe to be the moet pressing questions in feminist 
theory with the oldest questions of theatrical representation: who is speak- 
ing and who is listening? Whose body is in view and whose is not? What 
is being represented, how, and with what effects? Who or what is in con- 
trol?” (u). 

Diamond takes up the possibility of a feminist mimesis by ramifying 
the term in two historically based ways. The first understands mimesis as 
representation through multiple explorations of the categories of model, 
identity, and subjectivity, especially as read through the ideas of Jacques 
Derrida, Luce Irigaray, and, by extension, Aristotle and Plato. The second 
understanding is based on the materialist theories of Bertolt Brecht and 
Walter Benjamin: mimesis changes “an object into a gesws or dialectical 
image” (ii). These definitions intertwine throughout to construct a notion 
of mimesis not imagined in the original theories — a feminist mimesis that 
rethinks the possibilities of theater. 

In the first part of her book, Diamond challenges the hegemony of 
theatrical realism by bringing together the “new” discourses of realism, 
especially the work of Hennk Ibsen, and psychoanalysis, as launched by 
Sigmund Freud and Jacob Breuer, thereby producing a recuperative femi- 
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reading offers a specifically feminist understanding of mimesis by demon- 
strating how gender and sexuality have disrupted realism’s inevitability all 
along. 

The second section, “Gestic Feminist Critiasm,” moves from a form of 
theater (realism) to the very apparatuses of representation themselves. By 
combining Brecht’s “not ... but” with Derrida’s “differences within” 
through feminism, Diamond is able to concentrate on the perfonmer’s 
body, thereby encouraging spectators to rethink seamless and naturalized 
construction of identifications, whether gendered, sexual, or racial. 

“Toward a Feminist Postmodem,” the last section, completely reorients 
mimesis by focusing on analytical modes suggested by the work of play- 
wright Adrienne Kennedy and performers Peggy Shaw, Robbie McCauley, 
and Deb Margolin. In Kennedy’s work Diamond finds a productive and 
provocative intersection of historical identifications and the painful psychic 
effects of those identifications. Similarly, Shaw, McCauley, and Margolin 
use storytelling and constructed identifications to offer dialectical images 
of gender and sexuality. Diamond’s new, unmade feminist mimesis is an 
exciting foray that refuses the conventional oppositions (psychoanalysis 
versus materialism, ¢.g.) and associations (seeing recent feminism as more 
progressive than past feminism, e.g.) in order to offer new modes of under- 
standing that, in turn, revise what we thought we knew about how femi- 
nist meanings are constructed and received. 

Of the three books under review, Rebecca Schneider's The Explicit Body 
in Performance gocs farthest afield from theater but shares with Solomon’s 
and Diamond’s an understanding of feminist performance that is simulta- 
neously theoretical, historical, and political. She states, “I am concerned 
here not only with how, but perhaps more significantly with why some 
feminist performers choose to make the explicit body the means to their 
cultural criticism” (7). Schneider focuses tightly on this “explicit body” 
defining it as that which is revealed by the “explosive literality” of feminist 
where they are usually invisible (2). The book assiduously pursues these 
bodies while keeping in mind the important links between women and 
commodity capitalism that challenge the boundaries between art and 
pornography. 

Schneider looks at a variety of performances — from experimental artist 
Carolee Schneeman’s controversial 1964—65 film Fuses to Annie Sprinkle’s 
performance Post Porn Modernism, among others — that raise the question 
of the relationship between pornography and art and investigates the way 
that question inevitably seems to be asked across women’s bodies. The 
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relationship is not necessarily disempowering to women; in fact, Schnei- 
der’s insightful work makes the point that women themselves are asking 
these questions using their own bodies. 

She also applies these crucial assertions about the explicit body to race. 
She links the modernist obsession with the primitive and savage with the 
privilege that that obsession provides white feminist performers who may 
choose not to acknowledge their race in performance. She offers a percep- 
tive analysis of the Native American performance group Spiderwoman, 
and in examining the ways its work actively foregrounds the effects and 
hazards of commodity fetishism on its members’ own bodies, Schneider 
demonstrates that struggles with the cultural prescriptions around repre- 
sentation and desire are as much racial as sexual battles. 

Woven throughout the book are Schneider’s own lived experiences of 
her body — through a dream or during a brutal storm, for example— and, 
while this tactical self-referentiality could collapse into an authorial self- 
obsession, she avoids this trap. Instead, these moments seem necessary and 
productive, reminding readers of our own and the author’s body, usually 
unacknowledged in moments of reading theory and history, making the 
stakes of understanding the explicit body even more urgent. 

All three authors reach back into theater’s past to take up the issues, 
questions, and problems posed by its patriarchs. Brecht, Aristotle, Benja- 
What makes these rereadings so provocative is that none of the authors 
grants these male voices their usual authority. Instead, they are read along- 
side feminist theorists, challenged, and held accountable for their problem- 
atic assumptions about gender and sexuality. All three books predicate their 
feminist theorizing on these pasts while simultaneously rewriting their 
meanings. They engage and reengage with feminist theorists so thar re- 
ferences repeat across the three books (Sue-Ellen Case, Jill Dolan, Peggy 
Phelan, Judith Butler, Ann Pellegrini, Gay Gibson Cima, and Kate Davy 
[as well as the authors themselves] are just a few of the names that recur), 
aptly demonstrating the dialogic nature of feminist work. Read alone, each 
book is impressive in its ability to further feminist inquiry into performed 
representation. Read together, they are dazzling in the ways they intersect 
with, develop, and challenge one another. The possibilities that emerge 
from this cross-referenced reading are endless and the implications for fu- 
ture work in feminist theory exhilarating. 1 
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Second Skins: The Body Narratives of Transsexuatsty. By Jay Prosser. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1998. 


Trans Liberation: Beyond Pink or Blue. By Leslie Feinberg. Boston: Beacon, 
1998. 


FIM: Female-To-Male Transexuals in Society. By Holly Devor. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1997. 


Judith Halberstam, University of California, San Diego 


he study of transsexuality has, in the last decade, generated new per- 
spectives on sexuality and gender in both feminist studies and queer 

studies. For many years now “the transsexual” has functioned only as a 
metaphor for gender instability in some places and gender stability in oth- 
ers, but recently the transsexual and the transgenderist have begun to speak 
for themselves about their experiences of embodiment and to voice their 
Own interpretations of gender and sexuality in relation to the surgically 
and hormonally altered body. The arrival of new texts about transgen- 
derism and transsexuality authored by transsexuals and transgenderists 
produces valuable new knowledge about the persistence of gender, the ma- 
teriality of the body, and the production of sex. These new texts fail, fortu- 
nately, to form a coherent and noncontradictory body of work; in fact, 
there is as much difference among them as there is within a transgender 
community. The three texts reviewed here imagine different audiences, 
transsexual in a variety of ways. 

In Second Skins, his intricate and eloquent study of the “body narratives 
of transsexuality,” Jay Prosser delineates three major areas for discussion: 
first, the (mis)representation of the transgender body within queer theory 
as a privileged example of gender perfonnativity; second, the use of autobi- 
ography by transsexuals to literally “compose” a self; and, third, a “politics 
of home” within which transsexuals seek coherence between their sex and 
their gender. A “body narrative” for Prosser is “the story the transsexual 
weaves around the body in order that this body may be ‘read ” (101). And 
Prosser allows his readers access to his own body narrative in order that 
we may read his story through this text. Prosser, then, makes clear his 
stakes in his opening chapter when he provides autobiographical details 
about his own discomfort during his transition from female to male. The 
book closes with a chapter on photography and transsexual self-authoring 
and, here again, Prosser, quietly but effectively, inserts his own body, his 
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own homecoming, and his own body narrative into the analysis. These 
instances of autobiography in Second Skins are crucial to Prosser’s overall 
argument about the importance of autobiography to transsexuality and the 
necessity of grounding academic discussions of embodiment in some kind 
of bodily experience. They are also subtle cues to the reader, prodding her 
to think about her own body narrative and the perspectives it allows. 

In a discussion of poststructuralist treatments of the transsexual body, 
Prosser vigorously contests the notion that the body is simply an inscribed 
surface or a discursive effect; such a reading of the body becomes particu- 
larty problematic for the transsexual whose desire for a sex change suggests 
a return to the literal, the real, the intractable flesh. Indeed, as Prosser ar- 
gues, on account of its investments in the literal and the real, transsexuality 
has been the focus of all kinds of debates within both feminism and post- 
modernism about the politics of the body. In most of these debates the 
transsexual represents paradoxical embodiment and, generally, little refer- 
ence is made to the transsexual as a “real” subject with a particular lived 
experience. Prosser finds that queer theory in particular has made use of 
the transsexual as figure without considering the transsexual as subject. 

In a dense and complex chapter on the work of Judith Butler, Prosser 
argues that her texts, central as they are to queer theory, simultaneously 
invoke and repudiate the transsexual body as a figure for gender crossing. 
In Gender Trouble, Prosser argues, the transgender figures of the drag queen 
and the butch lesbian “come to appear the empirical subjects of gender 
performativity, their crossing illustrating both the inessentiality of sex and 
the nonoriginality of heterosexuality that was the book's thesis” (26). And 
yet, when Butler shifts her gaze from the transgender figure to the transsex- 
ual in Bodies That Matter, the transsexual represents a limit to performativ- 
ity. Prosser claims that, while transgender and queer may be allied in But- 
ler’s work, transsexual and queer are most certainly in opposition. 

Prosser’s reading of Butler is crucial to the political stakes of his book. 
In true deconstructive fashion, he aims his critical attention at Butler’s mis- 
reading of a footnote in Freud about the relationship between body and 
ego. When she misreads ggo as body, Prosser claims, Butler dematerializes 
the body as a fantasy/fiction of the ego while Freud wanted to make the 
body the materialization of the psyche. This misreading sets up a series of 
priorities for queer performativity that are all at odds with transsexuality. 
Accordingly, Prosser understands queer theory to validate surface over 
depth, gender over sex, fiction over the real, the visual over the felt, the 
queer over the heterosexual. “In its representation of sex as a figurative 
effect of straight gender’s constative performance? he claims, “Gender 
Trouble cannot account for the transsexual desire for sexed embodiment as 
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telas” (33). I think Prosser’s reading of Butler is compelling, and it is partic- 
ularly persuasive when Prosser tackles the most problematic chapter in 
Bodies That Matter, a close reading of the limits of performativity in relation 
to the transsexual drag queens in Jennie Livingston’s film Paris is Berning. 

Other chapters in Second Skins use the theoretical framework established 
in Prosser’s critical reading of queer theory to call for a new kind of essen- 
tialism that allows for and recognizes the investments that transsexuals do 
and have made in the real, the bodily, and the literal. But Prosser’s book 
runs into serious difficulty, I think, when he assumes rather than demon- 
strates the nature of “reality.” For Prosser, the real, in many ways, is simply 
coextensive with the sexed body and its core identity. The real also consti- 
tutes the transsexual as an essential identity that forms around a shared set 
of experiences and that can be traced back to at least the beginning of the 
century, a view that has been contested by other historians of gender. His 
reading of The Well of Loneliness as a transgender text is particularly contro- 
versial in this regard, and, by posing the question of whether the text refer- 
ences a transgender rather than a lesbian experience, he sidesteps the more 
historically accurate reading that situates it as neither lesbian nor transgen- 
der experience but as an expression of the “invert.” 

Prosser’s penultimate chapter focuses on the work and life of Leslie 
Feinberg, not a transsexual but a transgender activist who brought the 
plight of the he-she to visibility in what has become a classic queer novel, 
Stone Butch Blues. While Prosser remains ambivalent about transgenderism 


because he thinks it is overly allied to performativity and a misguided post- 
modern investment in transgression, Feinberg’s own writings on trans- 
genderism seem to prove otherwise. No one could mistake Feinberg’s lat- 
est book, Trens Liberation: Beyond Pink or Blue, for a postmodern treatise 
on the shifting boundaries of the self in late capitalism. In Second Skins, 
“transgender” signifies the ludic journey back and forth between genders, 
but in Thans Liberation, Feinberg grounds the term transgender in a set of 
embodiments and identifications concrete enough, one presumes, even for 
Prosser. Transgender, for Feinberg, can be mobilized for the cause of trans 
liberation. S/he writes: “We are a movement of masculine females and fem- 
inine males, cross-dressers, transsexual men and women, intersexuals born 
on the anatomical sweep between female and male, gender-blenders, many 
other sex and gender variant people, and our significant others” (5). Fein- 
berg even allows these other voices into hir own text, using inter-chapters 
penned by other transgenderists to round out hir own lectures. 

Trans Liberation is by no means an academic text, nor does it aspire to 
be one. Indeed, Feinberg seems a little at odds with the kinds of theories 
generated within the academy about sex and gender. In a keynote speech 
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to a gay and lesbian student conference at the City University of New York, 
reprinted in this collection, Feinberg makes a few choice statements about 
theory: “Theory,” s/he reminds the studehts, “is the generalization of expe- 
rience. It’s that simple” (114). And yet, s/he claims, theory has been used 
to mystify experience and to produce “hothouse flowers that are removed 
from the social and economic soil in which they are rooted” (115). Fein- 
berg agrees with Prosser that theory is always generated from a particular 
experience of embodiment but adds another frame to this standpoint anal- 
ysis by reminding the audience that “the dominant theories in any society 
reflect the economic interests of those who dominate society” (115). 

The problem with Feinberg’s collection of lectures is probably proper 
to the genre itself Rew inspirational lectures translate well to print; more 
often than not, they read as clichéd calls to arms and either optimistic pre- 
dictions of change or gloomy pronouncements of doom. People who have 
heard Feinberg speak are probably better off with their memories of what 
was undoubtedly a special event, as these texts cannot capture the spirit of 

Finally, in this survey of new texts on transsexuality and transgendensm, 
it is impossible if only by virtue of its size, to miss Holly Devor’s tome, 
FTM: Female-To-Male Transsexuals in Society. At more than 600 pages, this 
volume is a challenging read. It may be that the real purpose of FIM is 
to serve as a textbook for further studies of transsexuality and for service 
providers. Much of the text in FIM presents information culled from in- 
terviews and questionnaires with forty-five female-to-male transsexuals and 
passing women, and too much of the text simply reproduces a sample of 
their responses to various questions about family relationships, adoles- 
treatment. It is very difficult to keep track of the different subjects through- 
out the 600 pages and perhaps a few sample life histories or case studies 
presented as continuous narratives would have helped here. Devor is thor- 
ough and must be commended for the careful and methodical work she 
has done here, yet there is also a degree of redundancy and, in some cases, 
obviousness. For example, in the conclusion to a long chapter called 
“Women Are Different” that details the relationships between participants 
and their female relatives, Devor states, “For the most part, participants’ 
patterns of relationships with their female family members changed little 
during their adolescence. Participants were disinclined to use their female 
family members as role models and generally were not exceptionally close 
to them” (236). For many readers, it will come as litte or no surprise that 
preadult gender dysphoric female subjects did not identify with other 
women in their families. 
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Devor does take valuable time at the beginning of FIM to situate herself 
in relation to the subjects she studies. She describes herself as a non- 
transsexual but admits that “this work has certainly caused me to interro- 
gate myself as to possible transsexual leanings” (xv). As if to overcome the 
distance between herself and her subjects, however, the text aspires to the 
status of objectivity by presenting raw data with only intermittent com- 
mentary from the author and with very little theory. In many ways, 
though, Devor’s text can be read as exactly what Prosser calls for—a cata- 
logue of lived experiences. There is no getting around the huge amount of 
work that Devor has put into this volume, but, in its attempt to be defini- 
tive, she might have overreached. What Devor’s text shares with those of 
Prosser and Feinberg is an emphasis on contextualized theory about the 
meanings of gender variant lives. I 


The Domestication of Desire: Women, Wealth, and Modernity in Java. By Su- 
zanne April Brenner. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1998. 


Fantasizeng the Feminine in Indonesia. Edited by Laurie J. Sears. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1996. 


Kenneth M. George, Aistitute for Advanced Study Princeton 


ot long after anthropologist Suzanne Brenner finished writing The Do- 
mestication of Desire, and roughly seven years after historian Laurie 
Sears convened the multdisciplinary workshop that would lead to 
Fantasizing the Feminine, Indonesians experienced a sudden and wrenching 
shock as their country’s political and economic order collapsed around 
them. The fall of the rupiah in late 1997 and the turmoil surrounding Pres- 
ident Suharto’s resignation in May 1998 formed the worst national crisis 
since the blood bath of 1965—66 ushered in thirty-two years of choking 
authoritarian rule. It is not clear how the country will fare with the linger- 
ing uncertainty and strain. The recent crisis, like the three decades of rule 
before it, was profoundly gendered, most tragically and transparently so in 
the brutal sexual assaults and humiliations aimed at Indonesian-Chinese 
women and orchestrated by political and military thugs in May of 1998. 
Whether Indonesian women have discovered renewed hope with the pass- 
ing of the Suharto regime and where such hope might take them are now 
pressing questions. Neither Brenner’s monograph nor Sears’s edited collec- 
tion could anticipate the crisis to come, and neither serves as an explicit 
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compass to the future. But both give ample and persuasive description of 
how Indonesian women’s lives and identities became subject to state ideol- 
ogics of gender and domesticity during the Suharto years and so fell prey 
to the regime’s political goals. Both, too, give readers an important glimpse 
of the social critiques and intellectual inquiries evoked, tolerated, and sus- 
tained during a time of authoritarian rule. Inasmuch as they do these two 
things so well, The Domestication of Desire and Fantasicing the Feminine 
count as landmark studies on contemporary Indonesian women and keenly 
deserve the attention of anyone who takes interest in Asian figurations of 
the feminine. 

Researchers in Indonesian studies—the principal audience for both 
books—make up a comparatively small group of scholars who largely 
Work in the precincts of anthropology and cultural studies; Javanists pre- 
dominate among them. From roughly 1970 through 1985, feminist analy- 
into the dynamics and coherence of diverse gender “systems” throughout 
the archipelago. Since that time, more refined and complex notions of 
power, agency, and subjectivity have brought shifts in analytic focus with 
respect to understanding gender in Indonesia, as has the reawakened inter- 
est in the nation-state as a coercive ideological and political economic force 
that reaches deep into social life. Still more recently, thematic interest in 
of Indonesian social history. It is regrettable that 90 much of this scholar- 
ship has remained at the margins of feminist debate; political and institu- 
tional forces that organize the disciplines typically place Indonesia (and 
most of Southeast Asia) well beyond the horizons of concern. Readers who 
want to acquaint themselves with the latest currents in the study of women 
and gender in Indonesia would do well to begin with these two superb 
books. 

“To speak of ‘Indonesian women’ is an impossibility” writes Sears (4), 
and so she and her co-contributors in Fasstasising the Feminine attempt 
instead “to show the many different ways in which [Indonesian] subjects 
are constituted as feminine ones and what being constituted as a feminine 
subject implies” (4, n. 4). In doing so, the point is to challenge representa- 
tions of women and to transform the regimes of representation that govern 
Indonesian society. During Suharto’s rule, women became increasingly de- 
fined as mothers and wives and as the guardian figures of tradition, family, 
and nation. At the same time, women’s relational marginality to the mascu- 
line axis of Indonesian society inevitably cast them as dangerous, subver- 
sive, and in need of control. 

Part 1 of the collection is titled “Structures of Control” In a look 
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at female factory workers in Java, Diane Wolf shows how exploitative, 
gender-based hierarchies are key to industrial capitalist development and 
how they receive tacit approval from state bureaucrats who should be pro- 
tecting women from labor abuses. Sylvia Tiwon, meanwhile, juxtaposes 
the diary of Kartini, the colonial-era figure who has long been celebrated 
as the ideal Indonesian wife and mother, with that of “Ratmi,” an impover- 
ished and uncelebrated factory worker in today’s urban Java. Julia Suryaku- 
suma explores how the state controls the sexual culture of its civil servants 
as it promotes an ideology that defines women as mothers and wives. Sara- 
swati Sunindyo also sees the typification of women as mothers and wives 
at the core of three sensational murders in 1981, each involving political 
scandal and efforts to sexualize the female victims while desexualizing the 
perpetrators. Ann Stoler reveals the precursors to contemporary gender 
ideologies both in the colonial management of sexuality, sentiment, do- 
mesticity, and motherhood and in colonial anxieties over race and class. In 
a much different spirit, Jane Atkinson shifts attention away from Java and 
onto a set of reflections on her field notes about female mortality in Central 
Sulawesi; she makes a refreshing plea for including demographic data in 
to narrative in most feminist studies. 

“Contested Representations” is the rubric for Part 2 of the collection. 
Dédé Octomo and Benedict Anderson throw light on transvestism and 
transsexuality as marginalized sites in which “the feminine” is articulated 
and yet also turned into a space of resistance against the coercions of the 
regime. Marginality also comes to the fore in Anna Tsing’s exploration of 
“alien romances” in the hinterlands of Indonesian Borneo and in Jean Tay- 
lor’ essay on the stories about Nyai Dasima, a fictive Javanese woman of 
the colonial era who became a mistress to a European. How women figure 
in literature and film is also an issue taken up by Nancy Florida and Sita 
Aripurnami: Florida offers a wonderful discussion about the sexual fan- 
tasies and contests found in the søk verse of nineteenth-century Muslim 
Javanese courts. Aripurnami, meanwhile, comments on portrayals of 
women in the television series known as Sisstrom and notes the critical 
debate about the way such portrayals stereotype Indonesian women as irra- 
tional, dependent, and obedient. 

Daniel Lev’s commentary on the workshop from which this volume 
emerged helpfully identifies two key strains in the collection. Contribu- 
tions from Indonesian participants, written from within the precincts of 
Suharto’s authoritarian rule, are both “critical and pessimistic” (192); 
those from non-Indonesians typically see greater possibility for resistance. 
Lev himself expresses doubt that efforts to impose official ideologies on 
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Indonesian womens movements will succeed; indeed, he sees in such 
movements both an important engagement with education and a political 
shift to the left in the way social reform is envisioned. The well-crafted and 
resonant essays in Fesstastsing the Feminine thus bear testimony to a robust 
critical attitude on the part of Indonesian women in the face of oppression 
and injustice. If the collection does not offer any strikingly new paths or 
issues for feminist analysis, it nonetheless presents a compelling set of eth- 
nographic, literary, and historical portraits that extend feminist scholarship 
into neglected social worlds. 

Suzanne Brenners The Domestication of Desire is a strikingly original 
study of women, economy, and social change and one of the best ethno- 
graphies I have read in the past several years. Brenner gives an exceptionally 
lucid and absorbing account of women’s lives and livelihoods in a batik- 
producing district in the Central Javanese city of Solo, a neighborhood 
that has become “unmodem” as social, political, religious, and economic 
forces situate modemity elsewhere. Like her colleagues in the volume ed- 
ited by Sears, Brenner does not want to write about “Javanese women” in 
general but tries to understand how gender and subjectivity are configured 
in a historically specific time and place. The “woman-centeredness” (50) 
of this community goes back to the feminization of trade during the late 
colonial era, when the domestic sphere (here, the household and family) 
in the merchant class became a locus of power apart from the courts of 
the aristocratic elite. Women became prominent in batik production and 
trade and achieved no small degree of control in the marketplace. When 
the neighborhood came to dominate the Javanese batik industry in the 
early decades of this century, its women were at the forefront of what it 
meant to be wealthy and modern. But the capitalism of the postwar era, 
as well as the institutional and ideological intrusions of the Suharto gov- 
ernment, drove modernization in such a way as to leave the once pros- 
perous community in decline. It became a site of the “unmodem,.” and 
its women, its families, and its batik production became emblematic of 
“tradition.” 

Brenner shows, then, how circumstances can reverse the trajectory of 
progress usually associated with modernization. By keeping women and 
gender at the heart of her analysis, she is able to link the social construction 
of gender to the dynamics of market exchange, the conversion of material 
wealth into social status, and the “domestication of the domestic sphere” 
(224) that occurs when the state deploys ideas about women and families 
for the political and economic goals of national development. A marvelous 
study of women and modernity, Brenner’s book provides not only an inti- 
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mate look at the fabric of everyday life in a Javanese city but also a nuanced 
set of theoretical reflections on value and desire. 

Although Sears’s and Brenner’s books depict the women and the gen- 
dered strains of the Suharto era, the passing of that era does not make these 
books obsolete. To echo a remark by Sears (5), the stories they contain 
cannot be taken back. They are for Indonesia’s daughters and the scholars 
who would attend to the lives of women in Indonesia’s tomorrow. | 


Toward an Intellectual History of Women. By Linda K. Kerber. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1997. 


Why History Matters: Lift and Thought. By Gerda Lerner. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1997. 


Lelia J. Rupp, Ohio State University 


hat these two collections of essays by ilhistrious pioneers in the field 

have so much in common, despite their quite different intentions, 18, I 

think, a sign of both where women’s history has been and where it is 
going. Toward an Intellectual History of Women by Linda Kerber is a some- 
what more conventional compilation of essays on the intellectual and cul- 
tural history of American women produced over the past twenty-odd 
years. Gerda Lerner’s Why History Matters ranges more widely afield, from 
intensely personal stories of Lerner’s early years in Vienna and her flight 
from fascism to a rethinking of the paradigms of race, class, and gender. 
Yet both books link autobiography, empirical research, and theory; both 
record the distance we have traveled in thinking about women as a diverse 
yet somehow identifiable group; both assert the importance of the past for 
thinking about the present and the furure; and both are grounded in the 
deepest meaning of the phrase “the personal is political” 

Kerber’s book begins with a fascinating autobiographical introduction 
that provides just the right context for appreciating how far the field of 
women’s history has come over the years. (I hasten to add that Kerber’s 
astute insights have played a big role in this process, although she 1s charac- 
teristically modest about that in the introduction.) She locates the roots 
of her passion for women’s history in the “academic feminism [that she] 
absorbed in the 1950s as an undergraduate at Barnard College, where the 
feminism of the 1930s persisted” (3), and she notes the impact of the Cold 
War, which kept her progressive Jewish parents from allowing “their 
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daughter to explore the left publications where some concern for women’s 
history still flourished” (2).! The rest of the story unfolds in the context of 
the women’s movement and its impact on the historical profession, begin- 
ning with the famous 1970 Rose Report to the American Historical As- 
sociation, which plainly identified the reality of discrimination against 
women within the profession. 

Lerner devotes the entire first section of her book to moving personal 
essays that trace the impact of her consciousness as a Jewish woman refugee 
from the Holocaust on her development as a women’s historian. Here she 
provides the simplest answer to the question of why history matters: be- 
cause the story of the Jews teaches us both that history is what makes a 
“people” and why remembering is an obligation. Here she also tells of her 
first trip to Germany in more than fifty years and of her return to her 
mother tongue. (Her essay, “Living in Translation,” should be required 
reading for anyone who is monolingual.and used to speaking English with 
those for whom English is a second or third language. I read it while in 
Sweden as a visiting professor, and with my extremely basic Swedish I 
could certainly appreciate — as did my colleagues, even with their excellent 
English — Lerner’s comment that, in learning to speak a new language, 
“from being fast to a fault, I now appeared slow, if not slow-witted” [39].) 

Kerber and Lerner both begin with the personal and then shift to the 
empirical and theoretical. We see Kerber, like the field in general, moving 
in her empirical work from incorporating women into the narrative of 
American history (e.g., analyzing the ideal of the Republican Mother 
alongside her Republican Son) to revising the paradigms of the field (in 
Kerber’s case, most notably, the notion of separate spheres) to redefining 
basic concepts such as individualism and citizenship on the basis of wom- 
en's history. Lerner also offers empirical work on, for example, the history 
of nonviolent resistance, as well as conceptual and theoretical essays, espe- 
cially on differences among women. 

Kerber is more evidently influenced by poststructuralism; without jar- 
gon, she provides elegant analyses of the ways gender has been constructed 
in the past. Lerner is not so interested in the dissolution of binary opposi- 
tions: her essay on “American Values” sets out pairs of opposites such as 
equality and racism, federalism and imperialism, individualism and com- 
munity, opportunity and elitism, pluralism and cultural hegemony, and ex- 


* On the importance of the Old Left for women’s history, sce Kathleen A. Weigand, “Van- 
guards of Women’s Liberation: The Old Left and the Continuity of the Women’s Movement 
in the United States, 1945-1970s," Ph.D. diss., Ohio State University, 1995. A revised ver- 
sion of this dissertation 1s forthcoming, as “Red Feminism: American Communism and the 
Making of Women’s Liberation,” from Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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ploitation and environmentalism. She is primarily concerned with moving 
beyond a conceptualization of gender, race, and class as separate systems 
of oppression. She does so by combining her earlier Marxist-influenced 
and reproduction. In her essay “Differences among Women? she suggests 
that “the form which class first took historically was genderic and racist. 
The form racism first took was genderic and classist. The form the state 
first took was patriarchal” (143). 

While I think that the notion of the inseparability of systems of oppres- 
sion has become increasingly accepted, I do find the asymmetry of this 
formulation somewhat curious. I like better the way Lerner makes this 
point in her next set of essays, “Rethinking the Paradigm,” where she says 
that “gender is constructed racially and through class and ethnicity” (197). 
Lerner concludes that gender, race, ethnicity, and class “are processes 
through which hierarchical relations are created and maintained in such a way as 
to give some men bower and privilege over other men and over women by their 
control of material resources, sexual and reproductive services, education and 
knowledge” (196). And, most usefully, she applies this notion to historical 
developments to show how it works in practice. 

Finally, both Kerber and Lerner connect the past to the present and 
future and connect history to politics. Kerber, a historian of early American 
society whose most recent book, “No Constitutional Right to Be Ladies” 
stretches into the present, concludes her volume with an essay about Doro- 
thy Kenyon, links between the League of Nations and United Nations, and 
global issues of the late twentieth-century world. Lerner’s book includes a 
consideration of the state of women in the twentieth century and an essay, 
“Looking toward the Year 2000 thar resonates with Kerber’s final sen- 
tence: “As we face the 21st century, we would do well to heed Kenyon’s 
warnings, guarding against the temptation to marpinalize women as dif- 
ferent and understanding that the language of marginalization is itself a 
clue that power relations are at work” (318). 

Both of these distinguished and influential historians are, at bottom, 
making the same argument about why history matters. For women’s histo- 
rians, African-American historians, historians of same-sex sexuality — as for 
so many others — it is an argument that undergirds our missionary zeal. 
Women's studies scholars, I hope, will find in these works compelling rea- 
sons to understand where we have been as we chart a course for the 
future. | 
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Cultivating Music in America: Women Patrons and Activists since 1860. Edited 
by Ralph P. Locke and Cyrilla Barr. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1997. 


Music, Gender, Education. By Lucy Green. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1997. 


Ruth Crawford Seeger: A Composer's Search for American Music. By Judith 
Tick. New York: Oxford University Press, 1997. 


Marcia J. Citron, Rice University 


hese three books have much in common yet differ in important ways. 

Two center on American music: Røsth Crawford Seeger: A Composer's 

Search for American Music is a biography of a first-class composer, and 
Cultivating Music in America: Women Patrons and Activists since 1860 is a 
collective study of musical patrons and activists. The third, Lucy Green's 
Music, Gender, Education, focuses mainly on European traditions and on 
music education and its impact on women’s musical roles as adults. While 
an important study in its application of feminist theory to music education, 
in the end the volume does not live up to its promise. 

In contrast, Judith Tick’s biography of Ruth Crawford Seeger is that 
rare book that exceeds its promise. Great expectations were raised by the 
long-awaited volume by Tick, a specialist in women in American music. 
The result is a magnificent study that is exquisitely readable — almost liter- 
ary in style—and meticulously researched. It is as if P. D. James or Jane 
Smiley melded her brand of novelistic observation with a scholar’s affinity 
for detail and context and then infused the narrative with a firm command 
of gender and feminist theory. Tick writes a woman’s life in a way that 
manages to be both feminist in sensibility and historical in methodology. 
The approach works well because Tick thinks thematically and weaves to- 
gether the large and the small in a way that is almost literary. This readerly 
conceit keeps us engrossed. We find ourselves cager to take in the details 
of Crawford Seeger’ life and times because they make sense in a larger 
picture. 

The larger picture is not only the story that is Ruth Crawford Seeger’s 
life but also the story of the tensions in the formation of American music 
itself in the twentieth century: the role of modernism, the influence of 
European styles and composers, and the place of vernacular traditions. Yet 
the woman herself is fascinating. A shy Midwesterner who fought demons 
of sel&doubt her whole life, Crawford Seeger emerges as a thoughtful 
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woman who was both daring and conservative in her person and her mu- 
sic — individual traits, of course, but also an indication of her times (she 
died in 1953) and the conflicts that gifted women faced. Beginning with 
the composer’s girlhood, Tick covers a variety of topics, from her relation- 
ship with her mother and the shaping power of Methodism on her values 
to her dreams as expressed in diaries and poems. These examples give an 
idea of the thoroughness with which Tick fashions the narrative —a narra- 
tive made possible by the large archive of documents thar the family placed 
at her disposal. Tick also mentions the activities of Crawford’s future men- 
tor and husband, composer Charles Seeger, at this time. While this infor- 
mation could obscure the protagonist, it becomes a shrewd narrative move 
that sets the stage for their joined lives later. 

Crawford Seeger has been an enigma in the history of women compos- 
ers because she gave up a breathtaking career as an avant-garde composer 
after she married, replacing it with a seemingly mundane life of arranging 
folk tunes and rearing children. On the surface this seems like a classic 
sacrifice to patriarchy, yet Tick demonstrates that the situation is more 
complex. For example, musical practices were coded in terms of gender, 
and Crawford Seeger had to negotiate this subtle matrix of meanings her 
whole life. This part of the story begins to take shape in chapter 6, whose 
title, “A Career or Life?” comes from Crawford Seegers own writings. At 
a time when American music was described as having a “distinguishi 
virility” (85), how could a woman fit in? One strategy that Crawford See- 
ger used was to adopt the metaphor of a straddler between two worlds. 
Tick also provides a gender context for her subject’s choices by examining 
her friendships with other female composers and the social movements 
affecting American women in general at the time. 

Crawford married Charles Seeger, her composition teacher, in 1932. 
Tick explores the complexities of their relationship — the age difference of 
fifteen years, the disparities in class and authority—and how they colored 
a partnership that fused love, creativity, and dependence. Seeger was both 
helpmate and impediment to Crawford. His interests in socialist causes in 
the 1930s had a great impact on the newly married young woman, eager 
to be a good wife. As Seeger gave up on modernist music, which he now 
called elitist, so Crawford changed her views and turned to populist styles. 
(Io be fair, however, Crawford already had leanings toward Americanist 
art from her Chicago days, when she mingled with Carl Sandburg and 
others.) Seeger’s populism also reinforced Crawford’s Midwestern affinity 
for simplicity —a trait readily apparent in her no-nonsense physical appear- 
ance. And though she fiercely wanted children, later she felt nostalgic 
pangs for her former life in avant-garde music. Candid comments from the 
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her and her family. Sadly, Crawford Seeger died just as she was returning 
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nurture her creative needs. 
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be enjoyed by Americanists and feminists of all stripes. Caftpating Music 
in America also speaks to a wide readership in its exploration of women 
who have made things happen: not as composers but as enablers for insti- 
tutions and movements. Their imprint has been much less visible but per- 
haps just as important. The volume, edited by Ralph P. Locke and Cyrilla 
Barr, contains ten essays on specific figures or groups of figures. Six of the 
ten append documentary vignettes: from memoirs, reviews, and even 
guest lists for post-concert receptions. The volume displays the usual bene- 
fits and drawbacks of a multiauthored enterprise: on the plus side, it offers 
a variety of perspectives; on the minus side, it contains discrepancies in 
tone, approach, and quality. Chapters 7 through 10, the last portion of the 
book, embody these characteristics. Carol J. Oja’s “Women Patrons and 
Crusaders for Modernist Music: New York in the 1920s” is a superb study 
that not only discusses unsung women such as Alma Morgenthau Wert- 
heim and Claire Reis but also contextualizes their activities in terms of 
class, reception, and what it means to be in the shadows behind more vis- 
ible men. Similarly, Ruth A. Solie’s contribution, “Culture, Feminism, and 
the Sacred: Sophie Drinker’s Musical Activism,” critically engages the mu- 
sical and personal domains of her subject, a kind of treatment I longed 
for in many of the other essays. Unfortunately, many of the contributions 
emphasize factual description more than critical analysis, as in Doris Evans 
McGinty’s study of black women activists in music from 1880 to 1945. 
McGinty covers a great deal of uncharted territory, ranging well beyond 
patrons to include teachers and journalists, and she provides much new 
information about the who, what, when, and where of black women’s mu- 
sical lives. However, as in many of the other essays, I would have preferred 
fewer facts in favor of greater cultural analysis in terms of race as well as 
gender. 

In the last essay, “Reflections on Art Music in America, on Stereotypes 
of the Woman Patron, and on Cha(lle)nges in the Present and Future,” 
coeditor Locke expounds on several issues suggested by the essays. While 
trying to carve a middle ground and explore contradictions in interpreting 
the woman activist, high art and vernacular music, and aspects of class and 
power, Locke sometimes sounds like a cultural conservative who is fending 
off the “canon-busters” and other leftist critics of high culture. Feminists 
and others are criticized for belittling women’s volunteering, as are cultural 
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approaches that apply contemporary theories to the past. While there is 
some validity to both points, Locke’s broad-based attack lacks nuance or 
b . It comes across as an emotional backlash and partly undermines 
the feminist sensibility at the heart of the project. Nonetheless, it is clear 
that ‘Cultivating Music in America is a valuable contribution to the social 
history of women in American music. 

Green’s Music, Gender, Education embraces pop and folk idioms as well 
as art music as it explores gendered meanings in music making and relates 
them to practices in music education (especially for girls). This is a daunt- 
ing task, and the result is mixed. The book is organized in two large sec- 
tions: “Musical Meaning and Women’s Musical Practice” and “Gendered 
Musical Meaning in Contemporary Education” While the chapters within 
parts | and 2 have comparable titles, the underlying relationship between 
the two sections is never made entirely clear. 

In the first part, Green’s formulations of macrolevel principles of musi- 
cal practices and meanings are often successful, but they fail in one major 
way. Like many musicologists working in gender (Green is actually a 
scholar of music education, in Britain), Green takes on the challenge of 
making sense of gendered meanings in music itself. She proposes the terms 
inherent meaning and delineated meaning to refer to the relationship be- 
tween abstract (or instrumental) music and the real world. Regrettably, her 
definitions bring on serious contradictions, especially in relation to cultural 
context. She ends up endorsing a conservative position by rejecting the 
possibility that gender can affect how sounds themselves are heard or un- 
derstood. This occurs through a confused critique of feminist musical anal- 
yses of sonata form by Susan McClary and by me.? 

The chapters on education show Green at her best, displaying her keen 
insights into adolescents and their attitudes about music. The descriptions 
of her surveys and hands-on experiences with students are extremely inter- 
esting and reveal much about why males and females gravitate toward cer- 
tain musical roles. These chapters would be further strengthened, though, 
by a greater awareness of Green’s own influence as ethnographer on the 
outcomes of her empirical studies. 

Although varied in approach and organization, these three books ex- 
press the vitality and imagination that characterize current scholarship on 
women and gender in music. They also suggest that the field has matured 
to the point where numerous voices are in play and scholarly difference on 
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gender and feminist concerns is a matter of course. Future work promises 
to be rich indeed. 1 


Beyond Gender: The New Politics of Work and Family. By Betty Friedan, edited 
by Brigid O’Farrell. Washington, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 
1997. 


The Femenins Mystique. 35th anniversary edition. By Betty Friedan. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1997. 


Judith Lorber, City University of New York (Emertta) 


alpha and omega of American liberal feminism. Friedan began with an 

angry battle cry against the confinement of white, college-educated, 
middle-class American women to the role of housewife and now presents 
a muddled protest against the toppling of white, college-educated, middle- 
class American men from the privileged economic position that enabled 
them to keep their wives running their households and bringing up their 
children. It is an ironic progression, in that the wives have achieved jobs 
and pretty good incomes (although rarely as much as their husbands, even 
as professionals and corporate executives), but when the men are “down- 
sized,” they bitterly resent the affirmative action programs that have given 
their wives the jobs that make it possible for them to maintain a fairly 
prosperous lifestyle. Unfortunately, Friedan has little sense of irony and 
ignores many of the contradictions evident in the present situation. 

Beyond Gender is a rambling account of a series of “new paradigm” semi- 
nars that Friedan conducted at the Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars in Washington, D.C., and at Mount Vernon College. The 
Washington seminars were co-chaired by Heidi Hartmann, a feminist 
economist and director of the Institute for Women’s Policy Research. 
Brigid O'Farrell pulled together the comments of invited guests, newspa- 
per clippings, and Friedan’s accounts of her activities organizing the semi- 
nars and attending other policy-oriented meetings in Washington and else- 
where, including the 1995 United Nations Fourth World Conference on 
Women in Beijing. 

Friedan defines a “paradigm shift” as a redefinition of a problem that is 
part of a system, and she describes the new methods and solutions that 
result from this redefinition. She sees the need for new approaches to sev- 
eral interrelated work-family problems: middle-class, middle-aged men’s 


[x and the latest of Betty Friedan’s books can be looked at as the 
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loss of well-paying jobs; the long hours many women and men must work 
to keep their jobs, both in the corporate sector and in manufacturing, while 
others cannot get jobs; and the consequent neglect of children. She attri- 
butes the backlash against affirmative action and welfare to the resentment 
and anxiety of economically insecure middle-class men and women. Her 
solution incłudes a shorter workweck or flexible schedule with no compul- 
sory overtime, benefits prorated to hours worked, and time off in compen- 
sation for extra work. Hardly a paradigm shift. 

Throughout this short, 120-page book are a number of unaddressed 
contradictions. For example on page 18, Friedan lays out the main prob- 
lem: “White, college-educated middie management men in their forties 
and older have had a nearly 20 percent drop in income between 1986 
through 1992 according to data collected by the Census Bureau.” But, on 
page 60, Friedan quotes Barbara Bergman’s defense of affirmative action: 
“White Anglo men working full time still get average weekly pay 49 per- 
cent higher on average than the group consisting of white women, His- 
panic males and females, and African American males and females. White 
men still have a huge advantage which is being narrowed only glacially? 

The shorter workweek is supposed to allow women and men workers 
to have more time with their families, especially their children, but in the 
chapter “New Visions of Community,” corporations are urged to give their 
employees a “shorter workweek . . . and pay for a five-day workweek but 
give the fifth day to community service” (77). In this plan for longer week- 
ends or sabbaticals, children are not mentioned. What if the “service” was 
radical political action? Or parenting? (And what if someone wanted to use 
her or his time off to read a book or write one, train for a marathon, go 
fishing, prepare for a career shift, or watch soap operas?) 

While middle-class parents are urged to work less and spend more time 
with their children, poor families are offered an entirely different solution 
for restoring “family values.” As described by Kent Amos, head of the Ur- 
ban Family Institute, poor communities need “a twenty-first century edu- 
cational paradigm. School will probably start at 6:00 am and will go to 11 
pm. All of this will be associated with the community’s human develop- 
ment strategy. We're going to redesign physically the public housing prop- 
erty to accommodate child care, a health and wellness center, adult and 
child education, access to twenty-first century technology, and recreation 
activities” (110). This is quite a different picture from the voluntary civic 
community work prescribed for the nonpoor. 

Beyond Gender offers nothing to anyone who has read newspapers and 
magazines, let alone scholarly literature, on American work-family issues. 
If this is where Friedan is now, does The Feminine Mystique have more than 
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historical interest? In the epilogue written ten years after its original publi- 
cation in 1963, Friedan recognized that the changes needed to bring about 
full gender equality in the United States “involve a sex-role revolution for 
men and women which will restructure all our institutions: child rearing, 
education, marriage, the family, the architecture of the home, the practice 
of medicine, work, politics, the economy, religion, psychological theory, 
human sexuality, morality, and the very evolution of the race” (384). But 
she was not able to face the political consequences of such a revolution. 
For her, the “women’s movement for equality” was not the same as the 
battles for racial and class equality: “Women, as an oppressed class, [were] 
fighting to overthrow or take power away from men as a class, the oppres- 
sors. I knew the movement had to include men as equal members, though 
women would have to take the lead in the first stage” (384). Men were 
not the enemy; they were “fellow victims, suffering from an outmoded 
masculine mystique” (386). Her “personal truth” was “that the assumption 
of your own identity, equality, and even political power does not mean you 
stop needing to love, and be loved by, a man, or that you stop caring for 
your kids” (395). The radical feminists who saw the issues in terms of patri- 
archy —a systematic domination and devaluation of women as a class by 
men as a class, where sexuality was the battleground — were then, and still 
are, Priedan’s bête noire. 

In Beyond Gender, Friedan claims that The Feminine Mystique was revolu- 
tionary: “Breaking through that age-old definition of woman only in sex- 
ual relation to a man—wife, mother, sex object, housewife — never as a 
person defining herself by her own actions in society, was, in fact, a para- 
digm shift” (3). But was it? The liberal feminist solution to gender in- 
equality was for women to have productive lives outside the home and 
to achieve economic and emotional independence. Unfortunately, most 
women who work outside the home now work a second shift within it. 
There is ample research that shows that women’s productivity in their paid 
jobs does not suffer because of it, but jobs are still classified as “men’s 
work” and “women’s work,” and womens jobs still pay less than men’s. 
The glass ceiling has not disappeared either. Married women with children 
are holding all kinds of jobs, but political and economic gender inequal- 
ity still exists even in the most egalitarian countries, such as Sweden. The 
persistence of economic gender inequality has been analyzed by liberal, 
radical, marxist, socialist, and postcolonial feminists, who have addressed 
variously issues of informal discriminatory practices, sexual harassment, 
job-market segmentation, the need for family soctal-welfare benefits, and 
the exploitation of women workers in the global economy. Friedan’s “new 
paradigm” engages none of these very visible problems. 
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I still have my 1963 paperback version of The Feminine Mystique. It has 
no notes, comments, or underlining; since I was not a homemaker and had 
been determined since the age of fourteen never to be “just a housewife,” it 
did not have too much of an impact on me. Next to it on the bookshelf 
are Shulamith Firestone’s The Dialectic of Sex: The Case for Feminist Revolu- 
tson and Kate Millett’s Sexual Politics, both published in 1970.1 Both of 
these are underlined in several colors of ink, indicating that I read them 
several times, and I still remember the jolt I got from them. Right at the 
beginning of her book, Firestone says, “The end goal of feminist revolu- 
tion must be .. . not just the elimination of male privilege but of the sex 
distincion itself: genital differences between human beings would no 
longer matter culturally” (11). In an epilogue, Kate Millett says, “The 
changes in fundamental values such a coalition of alienated groups — 
blacks, youth, women, the poor—would seek are especially pertinent to 
realizing not only sexual revolution but a gathering impetus toward free- 
dom from rank or prescriptive role, sexual or otherwise” (363). Those 
were the “new paradigms” that challenged liberal feminism’s premise that 
men would help women achieve the revolution for gender equality. 

Friedan claims that she wants to go beyond gender, but, as a liberal 
feminist, the furthest she would go is to argue that women and men should 
equally share child rearing and have equal job opportunities. She also says 
that feminism is not useful in addressing the issues she raises, and the solu- 
tions she presents in Beyond Gender come from many kinds of activists and 
policy makers. However, she docs not consider why parenting is so rarely 
shared equally between husbands and wives, or why white, middle-class, 
college-educated men still feel they are entitled to the best jobs. Her origi- 
nal radical vision has devolved into a personalized politics that no longer 
recognizes that gender inequality is built into the social order. 

American feminism has had several not very reconcilable strands. Frie- 
dan represents liberal feminism, in which problems are personalized and 
solutions are individualistic. Simone de Beauvoirs The Second Sex repre- 
sents another feminism — one more interested in theory and analysis than 
practical action — that some might compare to today’s “gender feminism” 
Although Firestone’s book is dedicated to Beauvoir, I do not think that 
she followed in her feminist footsteps. Firestone was a radical feminist who 
called for the abolition of women’s biological and sexual enslavement. 
Paradoxically, when radical feminism took on the sexual politics of the 
battle against rape, pornography, and other forms of violence against 


* Shulamrth Firestone, The Dialectic of Sax: The Cass for a Femenist Revolution (New York: 
Morrow, 1970); Kate Millett, Semel Podétucs (Garden City, N.X.: Doubleday, 1970). 


United States and international Notes 


Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society welcomes announcements of confer- 
the “United States and Intemational Notes” section. 


and Gender in Science, Medicine, and Technology, will be held October 12-15, 
2000, at Saint Louis University. Conference themes will include an exploration of 
bow these disciplines have influenced ideas about gender and gender roles; and the 
relationship between gender and conceptions of knowledge in practices of science, 
medicine, and technology. For more information, write to Writing the Past, Claim- 
ing the Future, Charlotte G. Borst, Ph.D., Department of History, Saint Louis 
University, 3800 Lindell Blyd., P.O. Box 56907, St. Louis, MO 63156; Web site 
http://www. womeninscience.sh.edu. 


The New Jersey Project announces its Fall conference, “Now You See It, Now You 
Don’t: Class in America,” to be held October 13, 2000, at Essex County College. 
The conference will examine class issues in the United States at the start of the 
twenty-first century and explore ways of getting students to think about class issues 
in the context of race/ethnicity, gender, and sexuality across disciplines. Speakers 
include Barbara Ehrenreich, Manning Marable, Holly Sklar, Mark Ellis, Lise Vogel, 
and Leonard Vogt. Por more information, write to The New Jersey Project, Wil- 
lam Paterson University, Wayne, NJ 07470; e-mail njp@wpunj.edu. 


The conference “The Future of Women’s Studies: Foundations, Interrogations, 
Politics,” will be held October 20-21, 2000, at the University of Arizona, Tuscon. 
The conference will provide a forum for regional and local researchers, teachers, 
students, administrators, and activists to synthesize national debates in the field and 
to explore how they relate to individual and collective goals. Speakers inchide Norma 
Alarcon, Graciella Hierra, Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Shirley Yee, and Robyn 
Wiegman. For more information, contact Natalie Josef at owj@u-arizona.edu. 


This year’s Annual People of Color in Predominantly White Institutions Confer- 
ence, “Building Diversity in the University and the Community, will be held Octo- 
ber 27-28, 2000, at the Clifford Harding Nebraska Center for Continuing Educe- 
tion. For more information, write to Department of Academic Conferences and 
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Professional Programs, 156 NCCE, 33rd and Holdrege Streets, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, Lincoln, NE 68583-9600; e-mail acppl@unl.edu; Web site 
http://des.unl.edu/acpp/people00/. 


The UCLA Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender Studies Program announces 
the second annual QGrad conference, “QGrad: A Graduate Student Conference 
on Sexuality and Gender? to be held November 18, 2000, at UCLA. This public 
conference 1s devoted to research and other work in lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgen- 
contact the UCLA Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender Studies Program, Box 
951384, Los Angeles, CA 90095-1384; e-mail lgbs@humnet.ucla.edu. 


The conference “Bent on Change: Re-thinking Queer Issues on Campus and in 
Communities” will be held November 3—4, 2000, at the University of Toronto. The 
conference will provide an opportunity to discuss how to make queer-positive insti- 
tutional change, with a focus on how such change has already been made on univer- 
sity campuses. Particular atrention will be given to issues of related and multiple 
oppressions such as race, (dis)ability, gender, immigration, and class. For more in- 
formation, write to Bent on Change, c/o Jude Tate, University of Toronto, Suite 307, 
214 College St., Toronto, Ontario, M5T22Z9; e-mail lgbtq.resources @utoronto.ca. 


Calls for papers 

Papers and abstracts are sought for “Women’s Studies in Ruins? Theory, Politics, 
Pedagogy” 2 conference to be held February 9-10, 2001, at the University of 
Northem Colorado. The conference aims to critique contemporary commodifica- 
tion of identity while refusing the premature foreclosure of sexual difference as an 
analytic category. Send abstracts, manuscripts, and inquirics to Women’s Studies 
Conference, Tracey Sedinger, Department of English, 501 20th Street, University 
of Northem Colorado, Greeley, CO 80639; e-mail tasedin@bentiey. UnCo.edu. 
Deadline is October 15, 2000. 


Abstracts are sought for the Sixteenth Annual Interdisciplinary Nineteenth- 
Century Studies Conference, “Exhibiting Culture/Displaying Race,” to be held 
April 19-21, 2001, at the University of Oregon. The conference will explore topics 
such as urban identities, the politics of culture, imagining ethnicity, colonization 
and representation, and the iconography of “Otherness” from a variety of disciplin- 
ary perspectives with reference to the “long” nineteenth century (1789-1914). Send 
abstracts and inquires to Shari Huhndorf or Richard Stein, English Department, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403; e-mail inca2001 @oregon.uoregon.cdu; 
Web site http://oregon.uoregon.edu/~incs2001/. Deadline is October 20, 2000. 


Submissions are sought for “Men’s Bodies,” a conference on representations of the 
male body in art, photography, advertising, film, television, and other visual forms, 
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to be held March 29-31, 2001, at the University of Nottingham. The conference 
will explore shifts in masculinity and male identity through an examination of the 
recent foregrounding of masculine physicality. Special attention will be given to 
the representation of men’s bodies in different periods, cultural contexts, and the 
media, as well as women’s representations of the male body. The conference accom- 
panies an exhibition of images af men produced by male photographers in the last 
two decades of the twentieth century. Submissions and inquiries should be directed 
to Kerth Fairless; e-mail Keith. Pairless@nottingham.ac.uk. Deadline is November 
1, 2000. 


works in the realm of SF, fantasy, magical realism, and the supernatural invites 
submissions of critical articles, fiction, plays, or poetry for a special issue on aspects 
websites, female superheroes, video games, books, and comics. Send copies of com- 
pleted manuscripts to both Elizabeth L. Pandolfo Briggs, c/o FEMSPEC, Depart- 
ment of English, Cleveland State University, Cleveland, OH 44115, and Larisa 
Schumann, 2159 North 250 East, Provo, UT 84604-5807. Direct e-mail inquiries 
to pandolfo@ninthwonder.com. Deadline is November 1, 2000. 


to help readers connect African women’s literature to the ideas and personalities of 
its writers, provide useful information about individual works, and create a com- 
plementary text for enriching courses. Send all submissions, in English, to either 
Maureen N. Eke, Associate Professor, Department of English, Central Michigan 
University, Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859; e-mail ekelmn@mailcmich.edu, or G. Oty 
Agbajoh-Laoye, Assistant Professor, Department of English and Foreign Lan- 
guages, African-American Studies, Monmouth University, West Long Branch, NJ 
07764; e-mail olaoye@monmouth.edu. Deadline is November 30, 2000. 


The International Journal of Sexmality and Gender Studies seeks scholarly articles 
for a special issue “Queer Webs: LGBT Lives on the Internet.” Essays should ad- 
dress significant issues related to the nexus of LGBT sexuality/gender and Internet 
technology such as queer theory and the Internet, cybersex, “coming out” on the 
via the Web. Inquiries and manuscripts should be sent to Jonathan Alexander, De- 
partment of Language Arts, P.O. Box 210205, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, OH 45221; e-mail jamma@fuse.nct. Deadline is December 1, 2000. 
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missions and inquiries to Mickjgen Feminist Studies, Program in Women’s Studies, 
1122 Lane Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1092; e-mail 
mnfseditors@umich.cdu; Web site http://www.umich.edu/~mfsed. 


Contact,” to be held March 15-17, 2001, at Lycoming College. The conference will 
examine intersections between East and West in the arts, literature, religion, and cul- 
ture, with particular attention to manifestations of difference, appropriations, per- 
ceptions, and transformations. Send abstracts to Lynn Estomin, Chair, Art Depart- 
ment, Lycoming College, Williamsport, PA 17701; e-mail estomin@lycoming.edu. 
Deadline is December 31, 2000. 


Submissions are sought for a proposed collection of essays titled “Forgotten Femı- 
nisms: Popular Women Writers of the 1920s.” Bringing together historical, literary, 
critical, and biographical perspectives, this volume is intended to demonstrate that 
bestselling women writers of the 1920s posed their own counterpoint to masculine 
modemim. Send c.v and completed essays to Lisa Botshon, Humanities Depart- 
ment, University of Maine, Augusta, ME 04330-9410; e-mail botshon@maine.edu, 
or to Meredith Goldsmith, Department of English, Linguistics, and Speech, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, VA 22401; e-mail mgoldsmit@mwc.edu. 
Deadline 1s January 1, 2001. 


“Voyages Out, Voyages Home,” the Eleventh Annual Conference on Virginia 
Woolf, will be held June 13-16, 2001, at the University of Wales, Bangor. Pro- 


gish Department, University of Wales-Bangor, Gwynedd, LL57 2DG, UK; 
e-mail woolf@bangorac.uk; Web site http://www.bangor.ac.uk/english/woolf. 
html. Deadline is January 15, 2001. 


Hypatia: A Journal of Feminist Philosopiry socks essays for a special issue on “Feminist 
Philosophies and the Problem of Evil,” which will engage philosophical reflections 
with contemporary forms of human “evils” and encourage feminist reflection on 
the problem of evil in relation to issues of gender, sexuality, race, nationality, and 
ethnicity. Submissions that address the problem of evil in the history of philosophy, 
women philosophers’ analyses of the problem of evil, or analyses of specific phe- 
nomena of evil are welcome. Send inquiries to Hypatia, Center for the Suidy of 
Women in Society, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403-1201. Deadline is 
April 1, 2001. 


Journal of Women and Minorities in Science and Engineering, a new interdisciplinary 
journal, invites scholarly essays addressing innovative ideas and programs, scientific 
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studies, and the formulation of concepts related to the education, recruitment, and 
retention of underrepresented groups in science and engineering. Topics may in- 
clude empirical studies of current qualitative or quantitative research; historical in- 
scs of science from feminist, racial, and ethnic perspectives; reviews of li 
and explorations of feminist teaching methods. Send inquiries to Editorial Assis- 
tant, Journal of Women and Minorities in Science and Enginesring, Center for Interdis- 
cplinary Studies, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, 
VA 24061-0227; e-mail jriwmse@vt.edu. 


borguers, a Dew journal that secks to provide a forum for scholarly and creative 
creative writings, and visual art from a wide range of disciplines are welcome. Send 
inquiries to John L. Plews, Editor, torguere, Department of Modern Languages and 
Cultural Studies, 200 Arts, University of Alberta, Edmonton AB, Canada T6G 
2E6; e-mail jplews@ualberta.ca. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society socks submissions for cover art. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed internationally, 
Signs is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on issucs of gender, race, 
dass, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or media (photog- 
raphy and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and white: 
content should represent a critical perspective. One full-color cover will be pub- 
lished annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates, a brief biography, an artist 
statement, and SASE to Art Editor, Signs, 1400H Public Policy Building, Cam- 
pus Mail Code 712203, University of California, Los Angeles, Los Angeles, CA 
70095-7122. An honorarium is available. Deadline is ongoing. 


Comment and Reply Policy 

The editors of Sigs invite scholars to comment on articles appearing in current 
issues. We ask that interested contributors send us their comments as soon as pos- 
sible after the article is published to facilitate dialogue with the author. Publication 
of the comment is not necessarily contingent upon the author’s agreement to 
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Notice to Contributors 


The editors ee ee 
ately be published in Sgpms. Jowrnal of Women in Culteers and Society. We publish 
articles from a wide range of disciplines in a variety of voices —articles engaging 
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igns: Journal of Women in Culture and Society seeks submissions for a 

special issue on “World Politics, Women, and Building Peace” slated 

for publication in summer 2003. Over the past decade feminist scholar- 
ship has offered a powerful critique of conventional approaches in fields 
such as international relations, international law, and international eco- 
nomics. It has opened up new areas of research into the intersection of _ 
gender and other social hierarchies with such issues as human rights, na- 
tionalism, ethnic conflict, genocide, refugees, and trafficking in humans. 
Feminist scholars have also offered redefinitions of peace and security and 
assessed the controversial claims that have unproblematically associated 
women with peace. However, there are other important areas in which 
feminist scholarship is less developed, such as research on peacemaking, 
peace building, and peacekeeping. Also less studied are issues associated 
with the international arms trade, conflict over control of economic re- 
sources, the breakdown of states and the democratic reconstitution of soci- 
cties and governments, and gender questions in the intervention of inter- 
national agencies, both governmental and nongovernmental, in conflict 
zones. 

For this special issue, we encourage papers that expand feminist analysis 
into relatively neglected questions surrounding armed conflict and the cre- 
ation and maintenance of justice and peace. We welcome historical discus- 
sions and contributions that assess the successes and limitations of — as well 
as extend —already established feminist scholarship. We would be very 
pleased to receive papers from international policy makers and those work- 
ing in nongovernmental organizations. 

The special issue editors are J. Ann Tickner (international relations, Uni- 
versity of Southern California), Judith Stiehm (political science, Florida 
International University), and Carole Pateman (political science, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles). Please observe the guidelines in the “No- 
tice to Contributors” printed at the back of the most recent issue of the 
journal. Please send submissions (five copies) no later than October 31, 


d 


2001, to: Signs, “World Politics, Women, and Building Peace,” 1400H 
Public Policy Building, Box 957122, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, CA 90095-7122. 


Robyn Wliegma: 


Object Lessons: Men, Masculinity, and the Sign Women 


n “Women’s Studies on the Edge,” a special issue of differences, Leora 

Auslander (1997) opens the volume by thinking about the composite 

intellectual projects that today coalesce under the framework of gender. 
Her essay, “Do Women’s + Feminist + Men’s + Lesbian and Gay + Queer 
Studies = Gender Studies?” offers an affirmative answer to the question 
its title poses, finding in the move from womens to gender studies an intel- 
lectual expansion and revisioning of feminist objects of study “in which the 
study of masculinity, feminist gender studies, and gay, lesbian, and queer 
studies cach have an equal voice” (25). Positioned as the volume’s optimis- 
tic answer to the dystopic diagnosis in one of the concluding essays, Wendy 
Brown’s controversial “The Impossibility of Women’s Studies? Ansland- 
ers Keynote provides a kind of assurance that the edge can become intellec- 
tually cutting when gender rescues the field from a faulty women. 

I am interested in the rhetorical gesture of inclusion, of “equal voice,” 
that inaugurates and accompanies the move to gender studies, especially 
in those iostitunonal domains that are contemplating or have recently 
changed their name from women’s studies.’ While Auslander’s Center for 
Gender Studies at the University of Chicago never supplanted a women’s 
studies program (because one never existed), more often than not’ the 
question of the categorical function of gender emerges in the context of 


as. My thanks as well to the faculty and students in the women’s studies program at the 
ment for the everyday work of feminism as an academic knowledge project. 

| At a session on gender studies at the 1999 National Women’s Studies Assocation meet- 
ing, Kay Tomberger distribured a list of programs or departments thar have instiated a change 
in the name of therr major, which often reflects a change in the mstmutional name of the unit 
There is 2 “women’s and gender studies” major at Amencan Unversity, Amherst College, 
Eckerd College, Kenyon College, Louisiana State University, Macalester College, North Car- 
olina State University, Sonoma State Untvernty, Sweet Boar College, and Yale Unrversity; 
“gender and women’s studies” at Connechcut College and Grinnell College; end “gender 
studies” at Bennington College, University of Chicago, Indiana University, Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Lewis and Clark Unrvermty, and New College of Califomia. Bryn Mawr College calls its 
major “feminist and gender studies,” while Pitzer College's is “gender and feminist studies.” 
[Sires Journal off Women im Culture and Society 2001, vol. 26, no 2] 
© 2001 by The Unrrennty of Chicago. All rights reserved, 0097-9740/2001/2602-0001$02.00 
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heated debate about women’s studies and its proper objects of study. At 
my former institution, the University of California, Irvine, which is the 
only Anglo-minority campus in a nine-campus system, however, gender has 
never been able to withstand critique long enough to become the figure to 
undo women’s problematic heritage, in part because the significatory chain 
It enacts might be said to begin in a tacit subordination of race, class, and 
nation. Gender in this view signals its own version of the categorical failure 
of women —a failure that becomes most legible when the analytic frame is 
widened to challenge the ideal that the term women so powerfully created: 
that field formations and their objects of study are one. 

This article poses a number of questions about the expectations and 
ideals that seem to govern academic feminism’s desire to settle the prob- 
lematic of identity on which its institutional knowledge formation is 
founded, Most broadly, I ask, What generates our search for a consistent, 
noncontradictory sign to organize the many intellectual genealogies about 
bodies, identities, sex, gender, and both racial and economic difference that 
have come to exist uncomfortably and without identitarian coherence 
within the institutional domain first named women’s studies? My explora- 
tion of this question is motivated less by a desire to retrieve or lament the 
potential loss of the category of women than by an interest in why femi- 
nism, in this era of the disestablishment of affirmative action in California 
and elsewhere, would want to concede the ground of women as analytically 
singular, if not altogether insular, and, further, why we would willingly 
produce it as the site of a past “error” that can be righted by substituting 
gender, as if gender will be immune to the kinds of exclusions and omissions 
we have found attached to women. It seems to me, in fact, that the move 
from women to gender docs not displace the problematic of identity that 
women is said to represent; rather, it mimics that problematic, which is to 
say that while gender may appear to be more intellectually capacious than 
women, it will ultimately fail to fulfill the demand for representational com- 
prehensiveness as well. This is the case in part because of the tendency of 
identity objects of study to disassemble in their transposition from political 
gestures and representations of social bodies to critical objects of an intel- 
lectual domain. My critique is aimed, then, at interrupting the demand for 
referential coherence in order to define the impossibility of coherence as 
the central problematic and most important animating feature of feminism 
as a knowledge formation in the contemporary academy. 

To arrive at these issues, I trace the theoretical conversations that have 
functioned to give gender its critical mobility, paying attention to the emer- 
gence of men and masculinity as objects of study in three trajectories of 
feminist analysis. The first identifies how questions of differences among 
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women, especially racial differences, compelled a rearticulation of femi- 
nism’s hegemonic understanding of gender and demonstrated the diffi- 
culties of overarching concepts such as “women’s oppression” and “patri- 
archy” as precise terms for social worlds that operate along multiple axes 
of power and difference.? By focusing on the transition from identity to 
difference as the favored ground for feminist critical vocabularies, I demon- 
strate how critical interest in inequalities among men has advanced femi- 
nist theoretical understandings of the structure and ideological function of 
“male bonding” on the one hand and the production of alternative mas- 
culinities on the other. The second trajectory takes up the poststructural- 
ist challenge to the category of women in order to define how the broad 
critique of identity as a coherent referent for feminism has reconfigured 
normative assumptions about the relation between sex and gender. This 
reconfiguration has profoundly challenged ideals of corporeality as gen- 
der’s natural domain of truth, making possible considerations of gender’ 
performativity apart from the normative mapping of bodies, identities, and 
desire. In the third trajectory, the poststructuralist critique is taken to its 
critical extreme, as masculinity and men are severed altogether in order to 
generate attention to female masculinity, transsexuality, and the political- 
activist theories of intersexuality. These critical domains not only raise 
issues about the structure and performance of gender identifications irre- 
ducible to the body as determinant sex, they also install a series of new 
identities as crucial sites of study for feminist scholars. 
In tracking the theoretical elaboration of men and masculinity as objects 
of study, this article demonstrates how feminism’s critical interrogations of 
gender have productively disassembled the normative cultural discourse 
that weds masculinity to men and thinks about women only in the register 
of the feminine. Such “unmaking,” if you will, of the category of men 


* It is perhaps worth noting here how much the language of multiplicity and difference 
has scemed to tum into cliché by the end of the 1990s, becoming imprecise, even reductive, 
in relahon to the political aspiration to speak without reiterating monolithic formulations 
and fantanes of unity. Some of this, as others have cogently written, is a result of the corpo- 
ratization of multicutruralism that has made issues of diversity into management strategies 
and niches (sce Gordon and Newfield 1996). But it is also a result of certain fea- 
tures professional academic culture, m which whole domams of mquiry —and the political 
optimum that ther investigation might be said to seek— become quite quickly truncated 
through the intedlecnial methodology of “critique” While my ruminations at the end of this 
arncle oa the naming of institutional domains will m a certain sense challenge the way femi- 
nists participate in a “critical killing” of the memory trace of the mtellecmal genealogies that 
inhabit us, I want to remark here on the necessity of further analysis of the incessant “pres- 
cntism” of feminist theory, by which I mean the demre to wnte the present as the furure’s 
politcal, indeed transcendent, guarantee. 
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importantly remakes masculinity as pertinent to, if not constitutive of, fe- 
male subjectivity, thereby complicating feminism’s ability to negotiate the 
distinctions and interconnections among sex, sexuality, and gender. Given 
such critical possibility, why would anyone hesitate to redefine feminism’ 
institutional domain under the sign of gender? My answer to this question 
takes shape in the article’ final section, where I return to the problem of 
representational coherence to consider how feminism as a knowledge proj- 
ect can never fulfill the demand to do justice to identity. 


Feminism’s mal(e) contents 

While Auslander calls gender a term that suspends “the problems with the 
category of woman,” she also points to the way that it productively regis- 
ters “the fact that men qua men ... [are] legitimate and important sub- 
ject[s] of research for feminist scholars” (7).* The transformation character- 
ized here is an important new one, and it is not an overstatement to suggest 
that one of the most prolific areas of feminist inquiry in the 1990s has 
been the study of men and masculinity. Such proliferation does not mean, 
however, that men and masculinity have never before elicited critical or 
cultural commentary. But compared to the endless speculation that has ac- 
companied the seemingly enigmatic feminine, masculinity has most often 
existed as though its construction and social function were transparent, 
indeed quite simple and commonplace. What we understand today about 
the history of masculinity’s critical and cultural commentary arises more as 
an effect of the way knowledge has been produced than as a consequence 
of its articulation as a necessary object of investigation. Arenas such as the 
English literary canon or traditional history have taught us a great deal 
about the relation of men to masculinity, but only as evidence of the male 
body’s abstraction into the normative domain of the universal, where, 
shielded by humanism, both specificity and diversity are lost in the generic 
function of “man” To remove the generic fallacy, to unveil masculinity as 
a particularized ontology linked to a normative rendering of the male body, 
has been the task that feminism since the mid-1980s has been pursuing as 
a necessary political intervention. 


To effect the resignification of gender as more capacious than wowen, Auslander mmulta- 
operations of remem as producing indifference, if not cutical inattention, to sexuality. It is 
this second move that seems most disngenuous, functioning as a kind of cover story to 
obecure the ways lesbian studies may chaff agamst the category of women but is not alto- 
gether outside of it. Nos indeed, has women’s studies historically been an institutional do- 
main devoid of lesbian scholarship. 
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Such an undertaking has not been without anxiety, as those familiar 
with contemporary critical discussions about men and masculinity well 
know, for the turn toward examining masculinity has brought pressure to 
bear on a variety of earlier feminist assumptions. In the first, heady decade 
of the contemporary women’s movement, for instance, men and mascu- 
linity tended to be melded together in a normative reiteration of the sex- 
gender equation and functioned as the foundational form of identity for 
understanding the concepts of “patriarchy” and “women’s oppression.” By 
collapsing men and masculinity into a generalized category of man and 
wedding that generalization to the organizational practices and privileges 
of patriarchy, much feminist critical analysis relied on what seemed to 
many scholars and activists to be an unproblematic link between maleness, 
masculinity, and the social order of masculine supremacy. While this link- 
age is legible today as the site of a certain kind of critical incomprehension 
concerning the complexity of power, it enabled feminist discourse to posit 
a political subjectivity for women that seemingly disrupted the sexual arena 
of women’s primary social bonding: the heterosexual. By bringing into 
question women’s allegiances to men as products of heterosexuality’ com- 


saliency of women as a coherent identity project. For this reason, our narra- 
tive of second-wave origins might more accurately say that while at times 
identity served productively to isolate woman’s difference from man and 
to generate a collective identification in the face of that difference, the im- 
perative toward differences among women — the race, class, national, and 
sexual dynamics of women’s engendering — has from the outset unsettled 
any casy collapse of women into a monolithic or unified construction. For 


sions by Barbara Smith, Andre Lorde, and others about the content and politics of black 
women’s studies. This is not a defense against the charges that feminism and women’s studies 
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some feminist thinkers, the concept of men as the common enemy was 
never an adequate explanatory framework, as it obviated the way that 
women's political solidarities quite often transgressed the identitarian log- 
ics of gender. As feminists of color have routinely discussed, a monolithic 
understanding of møn avoids the violent and discriminatory implications 
of white racial supremacy, displacing both white women’s complicity with 
men of their own racial group and antiracist bonding across gender among 
the disenfranchised. Because all men do not share equal masculine rights 
and privileges — because some men are, in fact, oppressed by women of the 
prevailing race and class — assumptions about power as uniformly based on 
sexual difference (men as oppressor, women as oppressed) have long been 
under pressure to give way. 

One of the most important expressions in the 1970s of how an examina- 
tion of the social position of women of color rearticulated the status of 
men within a feminist theoretical framework was the Combahee River Col- 
lective’s “A Black Feminist Statement.” Founded in 1974, the collective 
wrote its statement in 1977 in order to establish “as our particular task the 
development of integrated analysis and practice based upon the fact that 
the major systems of oppression are interlocking” (Combahee River Col- 
lective 1982, 13). Dedicated then to what we would later call “intersec- 
tional” analysis, the collective explicitly explained the political relationship 
between black women and men: “Although we are feminists and lesbians, 
we feel solidarity with progressive Black men and do not advocate the frac- 
tonalization that white women who are separatists demand. Our situation 
as Black people necessitates that we have solidarity around the fact of race. 
We struggle together with Black men against racism, while we also struggle 
with Black men about sexism” (16). What remains striking today about 
this passage is the “although” that opens it, which demonstrates how over- 
written were the categories of feminist and lesbian by the force of a founda- 
tional and oppositional sexual difference, one that seemed to preempt the 
work of affiliation and collectivity across lines other than those of gender.‘ 
were racist in their secood-wave articulation; it is an argument against wrhng out of the 
history of contemporary feminist thought the early and vibrant discussion of race and sexual- 
ity. Instead of producing a narrative of progress concerning feminism’s ability to grapple with 
its own exclumonary thinking, it seems to me that we need to examine feminism’s ties to a 
our own narratives of democratic progress at the center of our critique. 

5 See Davis 1983; hooks 1984; and Lorde 1987 

° Marilyn Frye 1978 reads gay male culture as “congruent with and a logical extension of 
straight male-supremacist culture” (144), a position that privileges the differential of gender 


over that of sexuality in the competing regimes of patmarchy and compulsory heterosexuality. 
While her essay was intended as a call to gay men to abandon the “unconsacus” of male 
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By drawing out the implications of an analysis of women’s differences from 
one another in the context of socialist feminism’s attention to race and 
class, the collective identified how the category of men could not be mono- 
lithically rendered. As other black feminists — bell hooks, Michele Wallace, 
Audre Lorde, and Angela Davis, for example — added their critical analysis 
of the complexity of social power arrangements to the feminist theoretical 
archive, the study of men and masculinity was disarticulated from its status 
as patriarchal business-as-usual. 

My training in graduate school in the 19808 was drawn quite heavily 
toward the theoretical and political project of understanding differences 
among women, which led me (to my own surprise) to write a dissertation 
about men. As a feminist project, the dissertation was not fully legible to 
everyone on my committee, and, indeed, I felt a great deal of anxiety about 
the political consequences of its focus. What was a feminist project that 
did not take women as its object of study? How could feminist theory find 
some kind of critical future in the study of men? These questions were 
made all the more urgent by the end of the decade when conference pre- 
sentations and articles began appearing that quite forcefully critiqued femi- 
nist interest in studying masculinity because of the way it seemed to re- 
produce the centrality of man, against which women’s studies as a broad 
interdisciplinary field had long defined itself. While various scholars were 
concerned both before and after 1991 about the implications of masculin- 
ity studies (and many remain so today), it was Tania Modlesk’s Feminism 
without Women: Culture and Criticism in a “Postferinist” Age, published in 
that year, that brought such anxieties center stage. For Modleski, the turn 
toward masculinity studies in general and the inclusion of men as critics of 
and speakers for feminism in particular evinced a triumph “of a male femi- 
nist perspective that excludes women” (14), and thus returned critical prac- 
tice to a “pre-feminist world” (3) where women could be politically re- 
tradition of knowledge production in the humanities. As her title charged, 
any feminism that articulated itself without women as both subject and 
object—as knower and the category to be known — had acquiesced to the 
conservative political project of the 1980s, which succeeded, thanks to 


privilege, it also performs the fundamental move of a great deal of lesbian feminist theortang 
of Prye’s essay, of course, the political situation within lesbian and gay communities had 
radically shifted because of the AIDS cnsis, to such an atent that the kinds of affilative 
discourses produced by women of color in relation to men of color would become more 
normative within lesban and gay — or more properly “queer” — critical endeavors (see Stoller 
1995; Stein 1997). 
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the nationalist masculinity of both Ronald Reagan and George Bush, in 
rendering feminism a very dirty word. The “postfeminism” that Modleski 
hoped both to diagnose and combat needed, in politically strategic and 
ideologically pointed terms, women. 

While Feminism without Women took its urgency from the transforma- 
tions in the popular public sphere that had radically changed the conditions 
under which feminism (like other leftist discourses that proliferated in the 
1960s) operated, Modleski identified the academic recuperation of femi- 
nism via masculinity studies as a consequence of theoretical shifts as well, 
namely poststructuralism’s antihumanist approaches to identity, experi- 
ence, and subjectivity. The postfeminist formation that she critiqued in the 
study of masculinity was not, then, a consequence of the genealogy of 
analysis put into play by black feminism; it was the effect of feminist “inter- 
course? with French intellectual culture. Modleski cited the critique of the 
subject and its attendant interrogation of the category of woman as a mas- 
sive rejection by feminists of feminism’s political imperative.” Lamenting 
that “every use of the term ‘woman; however ‘provisionally’ it is adopted, 
is [now] disallowed” (14), Modleski argued for a nonessentialist, though 
still identity-grounded, epistemology, a category of “women's experience” 
that could serve as locus for both political organization and “a sense of 
solidarity, commonality, and community” (17). Without this epistemolog- 
ical assurance, Modleski wrote, “it is casy to see how a ‘mar can be a 
“woman” (15), which is to say that it was easy to see how an antiessential- 
ist deconstructive move could banish the material implications of living in 
a body defined as woman and hence how women within feminism could 
entirely disappear.* Thus indicting both male and female scholars for aban- 
doning feminism’s political project of doing justice to and for women, 
Modleski cast the study of men and masculinity as a theoretically driven 
appropriation, if not displacement, of feminist political struggle.’ 


7 In particular, Modlesia critiques Haraway 1985; Riley 1988; Butler 1990. 

1 Modleski ates Boone and Cadden’s Bugesdering Men: The Question of Male Feminist 
Criticism (1990), which, she says, “banishes women from its hst of contnbutocs” (12), as an 
example of the dangers of male feminism. As a project by men about men in feminism, Bayan- 
dering Men ends, in Modleaki’s words, with a “complaint about the way heterosexual men 
have become invisible within feminism!” (12). For Modlesk, any male feminist project that 
wants to claim itself as feminist will need to do something more than perform a kind of male- 
bonding scene around feminism as a polrtical object/project. 

In a sense, Modieski found feminist traffic with poststructuralism a vehicle for enabling 
men to regain, through feminism, their historical authority as cntics and commentators about 
women. Her essay thus echoed concerns about the relationship between a feminism commit- 
ted to women-only spaces (both intellectual and politcal) and a sex-blind feminism that have 
persisted throughout femimsm’s late twentieth-century proliferation. The 1999 controversy 
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Ifa decade of scholarship has unsettled Modleski’s argument by defining 
masculinity studies within and not against feminism as an intellectual and 
political project, it should not be assumed that Modleski’s anxieties have 
disappeared from the critical scene or, further, that we have nothing to 
learn cither from such anxieties or from her book. From the vantage point 
of nearly a decade later, we might interpret Modleski’s work as an attempt 
to slow down the commodification of feminist knowledge that accelerated 
at the end of the 1980s and defined whole field imaginaries as critical are- 
nas of the past tense. She wanted, it seems to me, to stay put awhile longer 
with the problematic of differences among women, in part because the 
varlous critical moves that had transformed feminism’s theoretical impera- 
tive from identity to difference had assumed that identity and difference 
were so antithetical that no subjective affiliation or critical transportation 
could occur between them. It is this, finally, that a great deal of critique 
about masculinity studies a decade ago seems symptomatically to voice: a 
desire to forge identification and political solidarity — not to the exclusion 
of women’s differences but from within them, and hence from within those 
very contradictions that had animated women as the referent, no matter 
how troubled, for feminism. How this desire works itself out in the context 
of the institutional domain of women’s studies will be part of my closing 
comments, but, for now, it is important to stress that Modleski was not 
alone in assuming that a critical intimacy between women and feminism 
provided the immunity necessary to resist patriarchal appropriations and 
recuperations. For her as for others, momen as an object of critical analysis 
was what differentiated feminism from its foe and thereby guaranteed fem- 


Thinking homosociailty 

While Modleski sounded a powerful warning about the dangers she saw 
in the burgeoning rise of masculinity studies and in a male feminism that 
“banishes women,” she tried “to make it clear that [she did] not consider 
[the dangers] to comprise the whole picture” (12, 11).!° She thus turned, 


over Mary Daly’s refusal to admit male students into her classes at Boston College is a case in 
point. (Because the media coverage of this incident was so analytically poor, I direct readers 
instead to the conversational archive on the women’s studies electronic hst service at 


“But a little credit where credit 8 duc.” Modleski writes; “A body of male crincism 
supportive of the feminist project é beginning to develop, and the crincism that I have per- 
sonally found most useful in thmking through my own subject is the kind that analyzes male 
power, male hegemony, with a concem for the effects of this power em the fimals subject and 
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as have many feminist critics, to the work of Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, 
whose 1985 Between Men: English Literature and Male Homosocial Desire not 
only extended feminist analysis by partaking in an important decon- 
structive move that gave both legibility and critical complexity to the domi- 
nant term of gender’s powerful binary but did so in the context of linking 
feminism to antihomophobic.critique. Modleski praised Between Men for 
“making feminists sensitive to issues of homophobia and making gay men 
aware of how constructions of homosexuality intersect with misogynist 
constructions of femininity” even as she felt obliged to cite Sedgwick’ in- 
attention to the lesbian as a lurking postfeminist danger (12). By ac- 
knowledging Sedgwick, Modleski recognized gay studies (and what would 
later be called, via Sedgwick, queer theory) as one of the most important 
analytic trajectories of masculinity studies to be developed in the 1980s. 
Between Men worked in tandem with Gayle Rubin’s controversial 1984 
essay “Thinking Sex: Notes for a Radical Theory of the Politics of Sexual- 
ity”: to forge a series of important deliberations on terms that had rather 
loose interchangeability in feminist studies: gender, sex, and sexuality. In- 
terestingly, it was Rubin who had written in 1975 the foundational essay 
“The Traffic in Women: Notes on the ‘Political Economy’ of Sex,” which 
had cogently articulated the relation between sex and gender as a systemic 
one. As Sedgwick would later describe it, Rubin defined “the system by 
which chromosomal sex is turned into, and processed as, cultural gender” 
as a strategy that yielded “analytic and critical leverage on the female- 
disadvantaging social arrangements that prevail[ed] at a given time in a 
given society, by throwing into question their legitimative ideological 
grounding in biologically based narratives of the ‘natural” (Sedgwick 
1992, 274). Rubin’s critical intervention was a de-essentializing one, giv- 
ing anthropological weight to the analysis of cultural practices and provid- 
ing feminist theory with a distinct and powerful way to ward off simple 
biological determinism.! Rubin’s social analysis superceded the “nature/ 
nurture” framework of analysis that held biology and culture in a dynamic 


with an awareness of how frequently male subjectivity works to appropriate femininity’ while 
- oppressing women” (6-7). Modleaka cites Leverenz 1986; Newfield 1989; and Edelman 
1990 as examples of this body of work 

1 Tn noting the absence of the lesbian from Sedgwick’s analysis, Modleski lammched what 
has been one of the most persistent criticisms of Between Men. Yet, in her introduction, Sedg- 
wick establishes ber analysis within the context of feminist theory and identifies the ways in 
which the asymmetnes of gender arrangements and of sexual practices within homosoaal 
networks will not yield comprebensrve analytic purchase. For a discussion of the way Modl- 
eski mobilizes the figure of the lesbian, see Jagose 1997. 

2 Crina have since noted that Rubin does not challenge the biological notion of sexual 
difference so much as rearticulate the power of gender hierarchies ın the realm of the cultural 
(sec, c.g, Nicholson 1994). 
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tension by yielding primary analytic power to the “nurture” side of the 
equation. By wrenching the authority of sexual difference from the sup- 
posed natural domain of the body to the realm of the sociocultural, Rubin’s 
sex-gender distinction has profoundly affected nearly two decades of criti- 
cal analysis by providing a theoretical perspective for a host of interconnec- 
tions between the power arrangements of sexuality and gender. 

In Between Men, which Naomi Schor has called the inaugural text in the 
“rise of gender studies” (1992, 276), Sedgwick used Rubin to thoroughly 
interrogate, to brilliant effect, the power dynamics of the erotic triangle of 
two men and one woman that is found throughout British literature (from 
Shakespeare to the English readers of Walt Whitman). As Sedgwick de- 
scribed it, Rubin’s early essay revealed that “patriarchal heterosexuality can 
best be discussed in terms of one or another form of the traffic in women: 
it is the use of women as exchangeable, perhaps symbolic, property for the 
primary purpose of cementing the bonds of men with men” (1985, 26). 
By linking the traffic in women to the homophobic injunction against 
male-to-male sex, Sedgwick’s text transformed the kinds of questions femi- 
nist theory thought to ask not only about patriarchy as a historical organi- 
zation of masculine supremacy but also about male sexuality in both its 
hetero- and homosexual dimensions. In particular, Between Men returned 
issues of genital sexuality among men to the critical understanding of patri- 
archy as a structure of masculine bonds, challenging the important but 
“expensive leap of register” (Sedgwick 1985, 26) that accompanied Luce 
Ingaray’s argument that “the exchanges upon which patriarchal societies 
are based take place exclusively among men... . This means that the very 
possibility of a sociocultural order requires homosexuality as its organizing prin- 
ciple. Heterosexuality is nothing but the assignment of economic roles” 
(Irigaray 1985, 12). For Sedgwick, “the quicksilver of sex itself was criti- 
cal to thinking historically about the male “homosocial continuum?” (1985, 
26) that structured patriarchal organization. While for the ancients, this 
continuum functioned without an injunction to articulate sex between 
men as a part of the pedagogical instruction of class-based gender privi- 
lege — activities that consolidated male bonds and normative masculinity — 
the violent homophobia of contemporary Western culture is quite clearly 
another story. And it was that story, one deeply entangled with feminist 
aspirations to understand interconnected discriminatory structures, that 
interested Sedgwick. “The importance of women . . . in the etiology and 
the continuing experience of male homosexuality seems to be historically 
volatile (across time, across class)” she wrote. “Its changes are inextricable 
from the changing shapes of the institutions by which gender and class 
inequality are structured” (1985, 26-27). 3 

Sedgwick’s historicist approach to the issue of male bonds 
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some of the ways both patriarchy and masculinity had been discussed and 
analyzed throughout humanistic feminist inquiry in a metaphoric register 
that collapsed both cultural and temporal distinctions. Where Ingaray and 
others read the realm of the masculine as an “economy of the same” and 
posited women as outside the symbolic orbit of male relations, Sedgwick 
simultaneously facilitated and came to represent a turn toward the rup- 
tures, contradictions, and inconsistencies that had to be repressed, negoti- 
ated, or violently eradicated in the continual process of constituting and 
extending patriarchal power. More dissertations than mine were written 
under the auspices of this attention to differences among men, and it is 
striking that while Between Men took class and sexuality as the main deter- 
minants for understanding the historical function and structure of gender, 
Sedgwick recognized in her introduction how powerful her analysis would 
be for interrogations into race and masculinity in U.S. culture. Turning 
briefly to Margaret Mitchell's Gone with the Wind, Sedgwick compared the 
two “rape” scenes in the novel—one by the black man seeking money he 
was told was hidden in Scarlett’s bosom; the other the blissful marital mo- 
ment of Scarlett and Rhett’s union — in order to argue against the cakgorn- 
cal deployment of rape in U.S. feminism as a crime against women and a 
tool of patriarchal domination.'4 “To assume that sex signifies power in 
a flat, unvarying relation of metaphor or synecdoche will always entail a 
blindness.” she wrote, “not to the rhetorical and pyrotechnic, but to such 
historical categories as class and race” (1985, 10-11). Calling for “more 
different, more complicated, more diachronically apt, more off-centered 
. . . applications of our present understanding of what it may mean for one 
thing to signify another” Sedgwick challenged the dominant imaginary of 
feminism not simply to think its own historicity but to rethink most seri- 
ously a great deal of what it assumed it already knew (1985, 11). 


18 In her use of the example of rape, Sedgwick was drawing from a lengthy conversation 
in African-American scholarship on the way white supremacy had used rape throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries as a provocation for racial violence. Rape was not simply 
a crime against all women but a vehicle for criminalizang black men for whom, as Richard 
Waght put it m Native Sen, “rape was the death before death came” (228). In the figure of 
the black male rapist, which proliferated as a popular icon after the Civil War, the contestation 
and managed. (See Welle-Barnett 1970; Davis 1983, 172-201; Hall 1983; Harris 1984; 
Smuth 1990; Wallace 1990; Wiegman 1993.) In not citing work in this archive, Sedgwick 
remained within the field formanon of “difference,” ın which the trayectories of interrogation 
around sexuality, class, and race have more often been parallel than intersecting. This bas led 
to some of the contestation over the way gender has been raised to replace women in womens 
studies, since the intersectianal imperative for studying gender’s relation to race, class, sexual- 
ity, and nationality 1s thereby articulated into distinct lines of interrogation. 
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Susan Jeffords extended Sedgwick’s intervention into feminist under- 
standings of patriarchal social formation in general and male bonds in par- 
ticular in 1989 by considering the prolific figure of the Vietnam veteran in 
U.S. popular culture in the 1980s. Taking film, television, cultural history, 
and contemporary fiction as her objects of analysis, Jeffords studied the 
way these texts stressed, in a compulsive fashion, the significance of mascu- 
_ line bonds as the ideological counter to the feminizing influences of both 
a corrupt, betraying government (the United States) and an enemy (the 
Vietcong) who refused to fight, in Western parlance, “like a man.” For Jef- 
fords, these representational formulations established differences between 
men and women as the necessary precondition for defining and celebrat- 
ing a commonality of gender among men. “[T]he masculine bond” she 
wrote, “insists on a denial of difference — whether black or white, wealthy 
or poor, high school or college-educated, from north or south, men are 
the ‘same’ — at the same time that the bond itself depends for its existence 
on an affirmation of difference—men are not women” (1989, 59—60). 
Jeffords understood the postwar reassertion of a mythic masculine bond 
not only as a strategy for reinvigorating the national imaginary in the after- 
math of the loss of the war but also as a response to the feminist, Civil 
Rights, and gay rights struggles that forcefully criticized the exclusionary 
practices on which traditional structures of power had long depended. 
Her interest in the male bond was thus in its function as a scene for the 
negotiation, indeed, the celebration, of masculine sameness in the face of 
a variety of potentially disrupting differences (race, sexuality, class, as well 
as gender). 

In linking her project to Between Men, Jeffords reiterated in the context 
of a different century and in texts widely disparate from the canonical Brit- 
ish tradition, the theoretical paradigm Sedgwick had witnessed in The 


“In reaffirming men’s difference from women, dominant discourses in the contemporary 
period offer men a narrative of power, privilege, and exchustvity based on the singular and 
scemungly irrefutable fact of malencss. This narrative not only demands and guarantees the 
excision of the feminme (and its representative, woman) but represses those hierarchical 
process of assimilating racial, class, and religsous differences among men, while constructing 
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Country Wife: “Men’s heterosexual relationships ... have as their raison 
d’etre an ultimate bonding between men ... [which] if successfully 
achieved, is not detrimental to ‘masculinity’ but definitive of it” (Sedgwick 
1985, 50). Because the so-called theater of war functions in modern tech- 
nological cultures as the primary scene of masculinity’s hegemonic perfor- 
mance, Jeffords’s investigation simultaneously situated the homosocial 
prominently within the national imaginary and detailed the ways popular 
culture functioned as the symptomatic domain for the production of mas- 
culinity as spectacle. From the incessant visuality of this spectacle Jeffords 
culled a vocabulary for thinking not only about crucial distinctions be- 
tween patriarchy and masculinity but also about the historically specific 
structural relationships between gendered discourses and social differences 
among men. As she remarks in the closing pages of her study, 
It is methodologically important to maintain a distinction between 
patriarchy and masculinity. Masculinity is the primary mechanism for 
the articulation, institutionalization, and maintenance of the gen- 
dered system on which patriarchy is based. The structural expression 
of patriarchal interests takes place through .. . the masculine point 
of view, distinct from masculinity in that it marks specific males as 
cxpendable in order ro maintain the larger fame of masonline narra- 
. Although masculinity is is by far the category of privilege 
E EA . [it is] manipulated by interests [race, sexuality, 
class] other than those defined by gender. 

For this reason an examination of masculinity, not as a direct op- 
pressor of women, but as a category of definition itself is impor- 
tant to any feminist understanding of the operations of patriarchy. 
(1989, 181) 


Eor Jeffords, then, as for Sedgwick, a feminist Rena hice gaa 
system [limited solely] to relations between men and women .. 
look[s] much of its force” (xii). 

In trying to pry apart masculinity and patriarchy in the context of Viet- 
nam War narration, Jeffords encountered a certain resistance in her objects 
of analysis, which seemed to propel the analytic gaze away from those 
differences repressed by the homosocial bond and toward the mechanisms 
of their recuperation and hegemonic recontainment, as her study’s signal 
term remasculinization would suggest. Other scholarship in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s moved in the opposite analytic direction, finding in the 
figure of a multiple object of study — “masculinities” —a productive way 
to fracture the consolidation of male bonds that underwrote patriarchal 
investments in sexual difference. Important studies in measculsstttes thus 
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focused on the sexuality, race, and class differences that unsettled the ideo- 
logical destination of homosocial bonding, hailing men not into a mono- 
lithic vision of essential sexual difference but toward contrary intellectual 
and political daims.’’ Lynne Segal, for instance, sought to plumb the dis- 
parity between being male and being normatively masculine by focusing 
on what she called “competing masculinities? As she explained, “by look- 
ing not at ‘masculinity’ as such, but at certain specific masculinities? it is 
... Mfferences between men which [become] central to the struggle for 
change” (1990, x). 

Taken together, the critical projects by Sedgwick, Jeffords, and Segal are 
important indices of how the study of men and masculinity has developed 
from Rubin’s early intervention into the normative naturalization of sex as 
gender. As the foregoing discussion should suggest, the focus on the male 
bond has deepened feminist critical understanding of the way patriarchal 
investments are reproduced not only in the management of erotic and inti- 
mate life but also in the spheres of popular culture and national politics, In 
reading the dynamics of power in these realms, scholars draw our attention 
to the constructedness of masculinity and its complex dependence on dis- 
courses of sexual difference (sometimes with and sometimes without the 
figure of woman), thereby making visible and theoretically credible analy- 
scs of the constitutional performativity of a variety of masculinities, from 
dominant heterosexual formations to more subversive gay, black, or anti- 
sexist articulations. The seeming naturalness of normative adult mas- 
culinity— heterosexuality, fatherhood, family governance, soldiery, and 
citizenry — can thus be viewed as a set of prescriptive and potentially con- 
tradictory norms. These norms repress the male subject’s constitution 
along multiple lines of the social: race, class, and sexuality in addition to 
gender. In unleashing masculinity from its assumed normativity and in 
reading its function and structure as the product of a contested and contra- 
dictory field of power, a great deal of feminist work in masculinity studies 
has been motivated by a desire to intervene in the practices of patriarchal 
domination while locating the possibilities for men to challenge their con- 
stitution as men. That much of this challenge begins, analytically, in a re- 
thinking of the patriarchal structure of homosocial relations—what by 
shorthand we now call the male bond —is hardly a surprise, given the pro- 
found impact of both feminist theoretical concern with the patriarchal 
“traffic in women” and feminism’s own utopic imagining of women’s polit- 
ical bonding with one another. 


** For historical sources on racialized masculinity, see Lowe 1996, 11-12; Hine and Jen- 
kins 1999. 
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Masculinity without men 

Careful readers may note that my discussion of the fracturing of mono- 
lithic understandings of the category of men and the male bond in the 
previous section mentioned Rubin’s important 1984 essay “Thinking Sex” 
without adequate commentary. While we might think of this essay as his- 
torically akin to Sedgwick’s Between Men (published a year later), it inaugu- 
rated what I consider a different line of critical investigation, one that disar- 
ticulated the link between gender and sexuality that had been a consistent 
imperative in lesbian feminist discourses since the early 1960s. For Rubin, 
the discourse on sexuality (by which she meant sex acts and activities) that 
dominated in feminism by the end of the 1970s was so heavily prohibitive 
as to make feminism resemble a sexual temperance movement. In its anti- 
pornography and anti-lesbian-SM discourses, feminism was courting the 
state, quite literally, in order to resolve forms of discrimination and vio- 
lence that sexuality as a realm of coercion had come to represent. Rubin's 
essay, still one of the most controversial feminist statements against sexual 
prohibition, challenged the movements conceptions not of sexual differ- 
ence but of sex itself, forcing a reconsideration of feminism’s understand- 
ing of the political struggles of various sexual minorities: homosexuals, 
ing the theoretical stance she had taken in “The Traffic in Women,” Rubin 
argued, “it is essential to separate gender and sexuality analytically,” to see 
them “as two distinct arenas of social practice” (1984, 33). Most crucially, 
she asserted that “ferninist thought simply lacks angles of vision which can 
fully encompass the social organization of sexuality” (34). 

Rubin’s position, as she would later explain it to Judith Butler in an 
interview (Rubin 1994), was neither a rejection of feminism per se nor a 
claim that gender and sexuality should have no analytic traffic. Rather, it 
was a studied response to the increasing moralism and desexualization of 
critical analysis within the dominant imaginary of feminism in the 1970s, 
where even sexual relationships between women had been cast outside a 
sexual register as “woman identification” and where every act of nonnorm- 
ative sexual behavior was interpreted as part of the system maintaining 
women’s subordination. “I looked at sex “deviants?” she explained, “and 
frankly they didn’t strike me as the apotheosis of patriarchy” (1994, 78)."° 


16 In calling for an end to feminisms internal compulsion to police the proper domain 
of sexed, gendered, and sexual expresmon, Rubin later specified an arena of discussion — 
transsexuality — thart had been an mportant impulse for writing “Thinking Sex,” although it 
did not appear as central in the essay’s final form. As she explained in an interview, “Thinking 
Sex wasn't conceived in a direct hne or as a direct departure from the concerns of “Trafic? I 
was trying to get at something different. . . . I started to get more and more dissatisfied with 
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Rubin’s desire to make sex, analytically speaking, a domain of practices and 
to think about how specific practices have been historically cast in juridi- 
cal terms as deviant identities (as in the cases of homosexuality, prostitu- 
tion, transsexualism, fetishism, and sadomasochism) opened a productive 
wedge between acts and identities that would enable greater critical com- 
mentary about not only feminism’s own “abjected” categories but also the 
definitional relationship between what bodies do and what bodies are. By 
interrupting the normative emplotment of the relationship among bodies, 
acts, and identities, a whole range of scholarly investigation has emerged 
to rethink desires, identifications, and psychic formations. While not artic- 
ulated directly under the banner of masculinity studies, this scholarship 
has nonetheless made possible the trajectory of inquiry described by this 
section’s title: masculinity without men. This domain is epitomized by 
queer theory’s poststructuralist critique of the coherence of identity, by 
intersex activism and criticism, by transsexual theory and political criticism, 
and by deliberations on butch-femme, drag kings, and “female masculin- 
ity? to use Judith Halberstam’s (1998) term. 

Each of these arenas is critically inaugurated by a refusal to accede to 
the domain of the biological as the prior condition for gender’s construc- 
tion, as the “natural” material on which gender dimorphically depends. 
No text is more famous for making this point than Butler’s Gender Trouble 
(1990), which argued that while the idea of a male or female body func- 
tions as gender’s seemingly neutral sexed referent, it can do so only as a 
consequence of the ideological structure of sexual difference. Hence, gen- 
der —as the name we give to the social apparatus that produces and main- 
tains various kinds of sexual divisions— provides the conceptual frame- 
work for rendering the body biologically determinant. “Sex itself is a 
gendered category; Butler wrote, thereby defining sex not as gender’s nec- 
essary precondition but as one of gender’s most powerful effects (1990, 
7). In this, she reconfigured Rubin’s argument in “The Traffic in Women” 
while challenging feminist scholarship that used a corporeal logic for de- 
fining woman's difference from man. 


what were then the stock feminist explanations for certain kinds of sexual behaviors. ... A 
mumber of different debates .. forced me to starting quesnoning the wisdom, if not the 
relevance, of feminism as the privileged political movement or political theory for certain 
issues of scxuality and sexual difference. One was the debate on transsexuality. Even before 
thar debate hit print toward the late 1970s, the discussion really flipped me about because rt 
was so biologically determinisne. When it finally erupted into print over the hiring of Sandy 
Stone, a male to female transsexual, by Olivia Records, there were a number of articles in the 
lesbian press about how women were bom and not made which I found rather distressing” 
(1994, 67, 72). 
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While so much critical memory of Gender Trouble has involved Butler's 
use of gay male drag as an cxample of what she defined as the constitutive 
performativity of gender, she actually devoted more pages to a figure far 
more important to her argument: the hermaphrodite Herculine Barbin 
(Foucault 1980). Butler’s discussion of Barbin, which focused on the seem- 
ing referential realness of what Sandy Stone (1991) has called “genetic” 
gender (294), was crucial to Gender Troubles analysis of the heterosexual 
regulatory strategies that normatively align sex, gender, and sexuality.” 
The intersexuality of Barbin’s genitals and her/his passage in the course of 
a truncated lifetime through the categorical designations of both male and 
female challenged any definitive account of the trajectory of sexual desire: 
Was s/he homosexual or heterosexual, seemingly “normal” or sexually “de- 
viant”? The failure of gender identity to be mapped back onto the body — 
the failure of the body to function as gender’s founding alibi— gave Butler 
one way, among the many she explored in Gender Trouble, to conclude that 
“gender ought not to be construed as a stable identity or locus of agency 
from which various acts follow; rather, gender is an identity tenuously con- 
stituted in time, instituted in an exterior space through a styhzed repetetion 
of acts.... This formulation moves the conception of gender off the 
ground of a substantial model of identity to one that requires a conception 
of gender as a constituted social temporality” (1990, 140-41). 

In turning to Barbin, Butler was staging an argument with Michel Fou- 
cault, whose editorial introduction to Barbin’s autobiography strove to 
figure the hermaphrodite as outside the law precisely because of the body's 
failure to conform to the law’s regulatory schema of dimorphic sex. More 
recent work on intersexuality returns, sometimes only implicitly, to Fou- 
cault’s earlier work on the establishment of the clinic and prison, where he 
traced the production and productivity of medical-juridical discourses as 
disciplinary regimes that normalized bodies and made them docile. In 
“Hermaphrodites with Attitude: Mapping the Emergence of Intersex Po- 
litical Activism.” Cheryl Chase (1998) documents the development in the 
twentieth century of intensive medical intervention into intersex births, 
detailing how a culture of experts has emerged to manage what is deemed 
a “medical crisis” This crisis necessitates swift action, often days after birth, 
in order to prevent the intersexed individual from knowing about her/his 
bodily history. Chase, who has been assigned at different times to cach sex 
category, questions both the cultural invisibility of intersexed people and 


17 Stone's term genetic gender docs not seck to describe a biological truth about sexed 
embodiment; rather, it refers to the coherence between medically assigned scx and gender 
identification and performance (see Stone 1991, 294). 
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the profound structure of medically sanctioned silence and secrecy that 
eradicates the very possibility of intersex subjectivity: “We as a culture have 
relinquished to medicine the authority to police the boundaries of male 
and female, leaving intersexuals to recover as best they can, alone and si- 
lent, from violent normalization” (193). As a counter to this disciplinary 
tactic, Chase also provides an important theoretical account of the recent 
emergence of “intersex people [who] have begun to politicize intersex 
identities, thus transforming intensely personal experiences of violation 
into collectrve opposition to the medical regulation of bodies that queer 
the foundations of heteronormative identifications and desires” (189). In- 
tersex theory and activism thus draws its critical edge from a refusal to 
assent to the invasive maneuvers of medical science, in which the consoli- 
dation of the ideology of gender functions to inscribe dimorphic sex onto 
bodies and subjectivities in the violently ironic hope of returning such bod- 
ies to “nature” 

This refusal seeks not only to instantiate ambiguity in the relationship 
between sex and gender but to establish as a political project the intersexed 
subjects own authority in the decision to be “remade” (or not) in the im- 
age of categorical completeness. It has important parallels with Stone’s 
foundational work in transsexual theory, “The Empire Strikes Back: A Post- 
transsexual Manifesto” (1991). As Stone’s title suggests, the “posting” of 
the transsexual reveals a political imperative to refuse the transposition of 
one unambiguous sex for another. Arguing against the social injunction 
for transsexuals to “pass,” to render invisible their interruption into the 
naturalized regulations of bodies and identities, Stone calls for “a political 
action begun by reappropriating difference and reclaiming the power of 
the refigured and reinscribed body” (298-99). Here, as Stone puts it, “on 
the gender borders at the close of the twentieth century, with the faltering 
of phallocranc hegemony and the bumptious appearance of heteroglossic 
origin accounts,” begins the possibility of speaking “beyond the con- 
structed oppositional nodes which have been predefined as the only posi- 
tions from which discourse is possible” (294, 295).!8 In the archive of 


U Jay Prosser challenges the pesttransecxuality of Stone's political imperative. He writes, 
“Fundamental to posttranssexuality is the belief that political sabjectrvity for transsexuals re- 
quires not simply a revision but a refasal of sexual difference — of what has been transsennl- 
itys very purpose: passing, belonging, attaining realness in one’s gender identity. In Stoac’s 
posttransseamality there us no space for transsexuality as a progressive narrative — for continu- 
tog to value belonging, for an ongomg desire for a sexed realness and coherent embodiment: 
precisely the desire for a sexed place thet galvanized transeexuality’s narrative in the first 
place. ... In pushing past a transsexual narrative (‘post’), m ceding our daims to sexed loca- 
tioo, we relinquish what we do not yet have: the recogamon of our sexed realness; acceptance 
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theories about intersexuality and transsexuality, with their differing politi- 
cal and historical genealogies and their complex relation to medical prac- 
tices and knowledges, we encounter a powerful rearticulation of the mean- 
ing of the sexed body and the regulatory discourses, including feminism, 
that have utilized genetic normativity to stabilize both identity-based social 
struggle and theoretical understandings of sex and gender. 

This is not to say that the move to destabilize sex, whether medically 
managed or not, always disrupts the cultural imperative to return the body 
to a discourse of nature (even — perhaps especially — if the truth of nature 
is “made” by science). Nor am I suggesting that feminism as a critical dis- 
course and set of cultural and political practices is the “other” against which 
a rigorous constructionist analysis of the body must always proceed. Cer- 
tainly Stone’s work emerges from within the feminist theoretical archive. 
As much as it critiques some feminist critics tendency to read the male-to- 
female transsexual (MTF) as an inauthentic woman, it also sets forth an 
important understanding, found elsewhere in feminist thought, that gives 
priority to the complexity of identification and offers productive thinking 
toward constructing a more nuanced feminist understanding of how affil- 
iations for and against “genetic” bodies shape a wide variety of transgender 


as men and women; fundamentally, the right to gender homes” (1998, 203-4). Prosser’ 
political proyect here is a reconfiguration of the desire and demand for gender belonging, a 
belonging couched m the language of embodied coherence. Prosser is eloquent in his read- 
ings of the autobiographical narratives of transsexuals where this desure is most profoundly 
expreseed — and in the claim that transsexuality ireclf must be thought of as and through 
narrative. But in thinking about Stone’s work (oc Butler's for that matter), Prosser relies on a 
crucial contextual erasure: that of feminism. Instead, he locates queer theory as the generatrve 
discourse for rrinssexuality as a theoretical issue, without linking queer theory to feminum 
and its grapphng with sex and gender. This us not to say that any text dealing with transecxrual- 
ity needs to have feminism as its object of study or its political commumnent, especially given 
femunism’s histoncal difficulty with relinquishing tts own disciplinary bold on a normative 
idea of woman. But removing Stones manifesto from its place within feminist political anal- 
yas is a costly centical omission. In the late 1970s, after all, t was literally around Stone’s 
body that a major political enipnon occurred when Olivia Records, a woman-run and -owned 

, hired her For a time, Stone, as a male-to-female transsexual, was the angle individ- 
ual around whom lesbian feminism’s passionate commitment to “women-born women” was 
expressed, and her essay takes rts polmical intervention in feminism as its primary domain, 
not queer studica, It laments that feminism has reproduced a discourse of regulation, shame, 
aod critical abjection that motivates the imperative toward what Stone describes in the essays 
chosing words as “the next transformation” (299), which is a transformation not of the indi- 
vidual but of the social: “Although ssaitprdue! change is the foundation of all things, it is not 
the end of all things” (299). Por an account of the crincal archive within feminist and lesbian 
theory concemung transsexuality, iia aca 
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identities.!® This is the point, it seems to me, of Rubins examination of 
the diversity of gender within lesbian identity formation. In “Of Catamites 
and Kings: Reflections on Butch, Gender, and Boundaries” (1992), she 
traces the way lesbian feminism had invested in the figure of a masculine 
butch while simultaneously denigrating the female-to-male transsexual 
as a disloyal woman. Although she cites significant differences between 
female-to-male transsexuals (FTMs) and butches, Rubin argues that the 
boundaries between these transgender identities are in fact quite perme- 
able: “Many of the passing women and diesel butches so venerated as les- 
bian ancestors are also claimed in the historical lineages of female-to-male 
transsexuals” (473). And yet, in lesbian communities, “female-to-male 
transsexuals [are often treated] as treasonous deserters... . A woman who 
has been respected, admired, and loved as a butch may suddenly be de- 
spised, rejected, and hounded when she starts a sex change” (474, 475). 
Thus Rubin reveals how tense and contradictory the value placed on mas- 
culinity as a lesbian attribute has historically been in U.S. lesbian culture. 
In the context of the material she analyzes in this essay, the diversity of 
lesbian gender identity is itself made possible by an anxious relation to 
genetic bodies and gender performances and by the ideological distinction 
that was erected between the two in the 1970s. 


not presume transscruahty as rts epistemological frame” (146). In this, she marked the divide 
between the denre for bodily transformation and “the possibility of the non-operated-apan 
transgender person” (146). 
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While Rubin’s essay is notable as lesbian feminist criticism for its desire 
to refuse genetic sex as the precondition for licensing either gender’s per- 
formative display or feminism’s political project, her text is constrained by 
the linguistic divide that governs the lesbian butch on the one hand and 
the FIM on the other: the transformation in self and social identification 
that she and ke, the structural language of personhood in English, pro- 
foundly signify. By seeking to define butch as a category of persons in its 
own right (not just a subset of “women”), Rubin puts pressure on the 
linguistic domain of sexed subjectivity, trying to construct a continuum 
that can conceptualize masculinity across a range of bodies, identities, and 
practices. And yet, her definition begins in sexual difference: “Within the 
group of women labeled butch, there are many individuals who are gender 
dysphoric to varying degrees. Many butches have partially male gender 
identities. Others border on being, and some are, female-to-male transsex- 
uals” (1992, 468). The move from the beginning of this definition to the 
end becomes in its linguistic formulation an illogical one, for certainly if 
butch is a group of women, it is not possible for that term to coherently 
contain the FIM. Of course, Rubin was trying to find a way to define the 
difference between butch and FIM while rendering that difference more 
permeable than an absolutist understanding of dimorphic sex would allow. 
But the continuum that she hoped to construct was haunted from the 
outset by personhood’s linguistic status as dimorphically sexed — even as 
her analysis repeatedly refused sex as a political identification by exploring 
butch as a domain of complex and diverse identificatory practices that con- 
founded the normative routes of dimorphic sex, gender, and desire. The 
problem registered here —in the political project of forging a (masculine) 
identificatory relation between butch/FTM and the difficulty of sex’s repre- 
sentational hold on bodies and identities — marks one of the most pro- 
found challenges for feminist theory today: not simply to address the per- 
sistence of the divide between genetic bodies and discursive gender but 
to offer a political analysis of the socially constructed affiliations between 
the two. 

It may seem that this discussion has strayed quite far from a consider- 
ation of men and masculinity, and of course that is precisely the point. 
For Rubin, the diversity of lesbian gender in general and butch gender in 
particular poses theoretical questions for thinking about masculinity as a 
structure of identification in ways that can be wholly disconnected from 
genetic male bodies (if not fully from female ones). The analytic focus on 
“masculinity without men,” as Halberstam (1998) theorizes it, not only 
functions to valorize the butch gender styles that have often embarrassed, if 
not scared, mainstream feminism; more to the point, it allows for a deeper 
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consideration of the relationship between gender variance and homosexu- 
ality. While for much of the twentieth century, gender variance was lo- 
cated by both medical and political discourse as internal to homosexuality 
(indeed, as one of its most legible signs), “in the last part of this century, 
the invention of transsexuality as a medical category has partly drained gen- 
der variance out of the category of homosexuality” (Halberstam 1998, 
142-43). Halberstam is interested in pursuing the theoretical implications 
of this shift, especially as it made possible the interrogation of a range of 
female masculinities (of women who do not identify according to the log- 
ics and bodily tropes of femininity) without assuming that same-sex object 
choice defined either the horizon or parameter of such masculinities. By 
offering a kind of taxonomy of female masculinities from the androgyne, 
tribade, and invert to the stone butch and drag king —and differentiating 
within, and not simply across, each “type” — Halberstam examines the cul- 
tural repression of gender variance in women. While this project clearly 
attempts to revalorize and diversify the lesbian butch, it would be incorrect 
to limit her analysis of female masculinity to the province of lesbians. In- 
deed, at its broadest and most crucial critical intervention, Female Mascu- 
isnity turns the tables on normative gender imaginaries by refusing to con- 
cede that most sacred terrain, masculinity, to men, seeking instead to figure 
women as a category of profound gender difference itself 

The theoretical distinctions among sex, gender, and sexuality that Hal- 
berstam both inherited and refines have had an enormous impact on mas- 
culinity studies, producing the three different and overlapping trajectories 
of critical investigation that I have now defined. The first identifies how 
differences among women mobilized an inquiry into how patriarchal 
power is consolidated by examining both the structure of the male bond 
and the various forms of masculinity and social hierarchy that the bond 
denies. Through a social-construction rubric that disarticulates the norma- 
tive wedding of sex and gender, it allows masculinities to be both politically 
imagined and critically analyzed. Using poststructuralism, the second tra- 
jectory builds radically on the sex-gender distinction to rethink the very 
idea of genetic sex, turning to considerations of gender’s performativity 
apart from the normative mapping of bodies, identities, and desire. The 
third trajectory relocates the question of masculinity from genetic corpore- 
ality to the realm of identification, thereby defining a new species, so to 
speak, of masculinities that cannot be assimilated into the framework of 


2 “Masculinity without Men” 1s the subtitle of Halberstam’s introduction (1998, 1). The 


phrase also appeared a year earher in the titie of an essay that sought to think about straight 
femininity and its relation to masculine sdennfications (Cox et al. 1997). 
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patriarchal constructions of men. In these various conversations, the politi- 
cal stakes for feminism are high, so high, in fact, that we must now pause 
over one of the central questions that gave rise to the study of masculin- 
ity — what do men have to do with feminism? By deemphasizing the norm- 
ative relationship between men and masculinity and seeking not simply 
alternative masculinities for men but a broad rearticulation of masculinity 
as a production of gender distinct from, if not in contradiction to, so-called 
male bodies, feminist work in the 1990s has radically transformed the con- 
tent, scope, and political project of masculinity as a domain of critical in- 
quiry.” If the decade began with critical concern that feminism was aban- 
doning women, it ended with the counterintuitive suggestion that even 
masculinity was no longer the proper domain of men. In other words, 
both the knowledge-objects once unquestioned as the definitive property 
of feminism (women) and those accepted as fully outside feminism’s criti- 
cal scope (men) had lost the logic of their critical places. Gender trouble 


in 


What's In a name?” 

From the dire predictions of Feminism without Women to the seemingly 
outrageous postulation of a masculinity without men, then, feminist criti- 
cal analysis has covered a great deal of theoretical ground in the past decade 
in its attempt to understand the complex relationships among bodies, iden- 
tities, sexualities, and genders. Where Modleski feared the loss of women, 
Halberstam celebrated woman’s normative undoing, making sex and gen- 
der mobile across bodies and identities and making feminism mobile 
across sexed bodies and gender identities. For some critical observers, these 
differences are evidence that, at the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
feminist theory is torn between a modernist and postmodernist political 


a Tt ıs important to stress, as Halberstam does, that the emphans on alternative masculini- 
ties 1s not, in and of itself, enough to guarantee its political effectrvity. She writes, “Not all 
models of masculinity are equal, and as butches and transsemuals begin to lay claims to the 
kinds of masculinines they have produced in the past and are generating in the present, rt is 
crucial that we also pay careful attention to the function of homophobia and sexism in partic- 
ular within the new mascuhnities. . . . [G]ender variance, like senral vanance, cannot be rehed 
on to produce a radical and oppomtional polmcs sxmply by virtue of representing differ- 
ence. ... I suggest we think carefully, butches and FIMs elike, about the kinds of men or 
masculine beings that we become and lay claim to: alternative masculinities, ultimately, will 
fail to change emsting gender hierarchies to the extent to which they fail to be feminist, 
antiracist, and queer” (173). 

3 Pm echoing Janice Radway here, whose essay “What's in a Name?” (1999) cogentty 
explores the problem of naming in the formation of American studies as a field. 
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interpretation — between a desire for a materialist articulation of bodies 
and their liberation in indeterminate and/or multiple resignifications. This 
rendering of the contradictions and contestations within feminist theory 
perpetuates the clichéd taxonomy that has occluded our present under- 
standing: of the paradox—the unresolvable constitutive constant— that 
feminism is not the scene of a seamless identification between so-called 
women and women but is crisscrossed and overwritten by a whole range of 
disidentifications, incongruities, and remappings of the material (bodies 
and identities) that it has taken as its primary knowledge-objects. One does 
not need poststructuralism to detect the various ways feminism’s produc- 
tion of a countercultural imaginary has sought both to diagnose and to 
heal the profound and unsettling social and psychic cost of living under the 
organizational sign woman. To the extent that it has done so by relying on 
identitarian sameness as its primary insurgent mechanism, it has repeat- 
edly — at local, national, and international levels, in theory and in prac- 
tice — confronted the unevenness of women’s habitation in the psychic and 
social economies of gender. To say that the study of men and masculinity 
has been another route for confirming this insight is not to return a solidi- 
fied woman to the center of feminist analysis; rather, it is to demonstrate 
what the theoretical archive seems implicitly to assert: that feminism as an 
intellectual and political project finally is not bound to any prescribed do- 
main of gender’s complex universe. 

Given this recognized and recognizable history, it is perhaps of little 
surprise that scholars in recent years have hoped to transform feminism’s 
institutional domain from women's studies to gender studies (or the compro- 
mise figure, women’ and gender studies) in order more accurately to reflect 
the scope of knowledge projects undertaken by the field. Foregrounding 
the necessary critique of women as a coherent sign, such a transformation 
simultaneously identifies men and masculinity as potential objects of study 
(if not also practitioners in the field) and poses objects of analysis — les- 
bian and gay studies, intersexuality, cultures of sexual minority, and emer- 
gent transgender identities and communities — that cannot be organized 
by the category women. Further, by allowing gender as a category to in- 
clude women but signify beyond them, it demonstrates how potentially 


“If we return to one of the founding texts of Anglo-Amencan feminism, we encounter 
the crisis status of wema» in a text far removed from the theoretical deployments of postmod- 
ecnism. In her 1792 treatisc A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, Mary Wollstonecraft so 
of woman that her work has been characterized by Susan Gubar as an mstance of “feminist 
misogyny” (1995). See also Ann Snitow’s (1990) description of how feminism posed a way 
for her to coherently disidentify with ews» as an act of political resistance. 
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conservative women can be as the horizon of feminist knowledge on one 
hand and as its object of study on the other. Most crucially, the transforma- 
tion from women’s studies to gender studies enables new subjects to locate 
an identitarian referent within feminism’s institutional domain — subjects 
whose social formation may in fact be consolidated through such intense 
disidentifications with the normative productions of woman that any in- 
quiry under that banner would provoke psychic as well as political disequi- 
librium, if not despair or disdain. 

These are some of the most compelling intellectual arguments that I 
have encountered —at National Women’s Studies Association conference 
sessions on gender studies or by colleagues in my own program and else- 
where — that demonstrate the critical importance of a name change. There 
are (at least) four crucial issues embedded in these arguments that warrant 
attention, and I raise them here not to dismiss the important intellectual 
or pragmatic reasons that have motivated members of any program or de- 
partment to engage the often productive, often fractious conversations 
that inaugurated a change of name.” Nor am I interested in reconstituting 
a nostalgic or sentimental reclamation of women as the epistemological per- 
spective and identitarian structure for understanding feminist knowledge 
formation. Rather, I want to suggest that the very issue of knowledge for- 
mation has yet to be rigorously and consistently thought in the field domain 
of women’s or gender studies and that this failure of consideration will not 
enable gender to escape the problematic of exclusion, contradiction, and 
incommensurability that now accompanies women. The following issucs 
summarize the arguments for not simply retaining women’s stwdses as the 
appellation for the field domain but, further, resignifying that name as a 
critical and political problematic. 


Field formations and Identity objects of study 

When women’s studies first emerged as a way to claim knowledge in the 
contemporary U.S. university, its practitioners described the project in the 
language of identity, as the study of women by women and, politically 
speaking, for women. This identitarian rubric has failed, it is now safe to 
say, because the articulation of women as an object of study has proven to 
be different from, while nonetheless the referent for, its deployment as a 


8 Intellectual arguments do not exst fully apart from pragmanc ones, though in the re- 
mainder of my article I want to focus on the crincal implications of the former. The most 
recurrent pragmatic arguments for changing the name of women’s studies concern the pro- 
divities of deans; the politics of student populations for whom, ironically, gender may be 
perceived as more conservative than semen; faculty expertise and research agendas; and insti- 
tutional pressures to redefine women’s studies as a domain fnendly to and mcinsrve of men. 
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political category. While we might define the theory/practice split in aca- 
demic feminism as an effect of the differentiation of subject (knower) from 
object (the known) that knowledge formations generate, it is in fact just 
such deliberation that has transformed the field’s imaginary, giving gen- 
der priority as the organizing trope for interrogations into a new set of bod- 
ics, identities, political acts, and critical practices.” Functioning now as the 
critical content of the category of gender, these new objects of study (alter- 
native masculinities, transgender identities and identifications, transsexual- 
ity, intersexuality) and the subjects that might be said to mirror them (gay 
men, straight men, transsexuals, the transgendered) are by definition refer- 
ents for women’s faulty universalism, which is to say that they function im- 
plicitly to claim identities as women’s others. As a collective of new identity 
claims, their incorporation into feminism’s field imaginary displaces onto 
Sender the optimistic hope that a relation of compatibility, if not consis- 
tency, between field formation and its object of study can (finally) be won. 

While gender might interrogate the limit of women’s categorical content, 
then, it does not undo the political investment in identitarian logics that 
has defined feminism’s formation of knowledge. The name gender studies 
or women and gender studies thus maintains a persistent insistence that an 
accurately expansive name for the institutional domain can overcome the 
problem that accompanies the institutionalization of feminism: the incom- 
mensurability, that is, between, on the one hand, the political development 
of utopian horizons and critical desires expressed as and through identity 
rubrics and, on the other hand, the limitation imposed by and on an 
identity-based object of study. Rather than pursuing the investment in a 
realist referentiality, practitioners of academic feminism might train their 
attention instead on the failure of identity to function comprehensively as 
a measure or register for the many political projects that animate the field. 


~% Unlike those who view this detachment as the tragic end of femmism, I am more m- 
dined to read our shock at the consequences of institutonalization as an effect of a radically 


experience and everyday practices, feminism has mphcrtly conceded to certain terms of legi- 
bility m and by the msntution. 
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Categorical coherence and mobility 

But why read gender as a surrogate for identity? Does it not function to 
indicate a set of practices and identifications that are irreducible to identity 
formations? In theoretical terms, after all, it has been the shift from identity 
to identification that has enabled a new critical lexicon — performativity — 
to define a highly mobile way of thinking social and psychic subjectivity, 
and much of the work done under the rubric of gender owes its critical 
genealogy to the performativity trajectory inaugurated by the critically 
queer. Because queer has sought by definition to indicate non-identitarian 
and unpredictable mobilities of bodies, desires, and practices, it is in critical 
proximity to identification as the other to identity, but the practice of such 
differentiation has the effect of consolidating anti-identitarian identities on 
new identity grounds. This has certainly been the case with queer, which is 
now regularly appended as an identity extension to gay and lesbian (as in 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer studies), and it is also the func- 
tioning logic of gender, whose deployment within women’s studies carries 
with it most prominently gay men and antiheteronormative queers. As a 
women’s studies director put it at a recent professional meeting, “in trying 
to develop a coalitional politics with gay, lesbian, and queer studies, we are 
thinking about changing our name to gender studies.” The sudden shift 
from gender to sexuality that marks the transition from women's to gender 
studies demonstrates the end of gender’ critical mobility to signify outside 
and beyond the domain of specific identities, becoming instead the collab- 
orative term for new identities that are in need of representational visibility. 
It is at just such a moment that momen takes on a most patriarchal signifi- 
cation, becoming the referent for the particular in a dynamic that reduces 
it to the normatively literal domain of sexual difference. Why feminism 
would want to author such a reduction of women is perhaps not immedi- 
ately clear, though Biddy Martin (1996) has incisively diagnosed the uto- 
pian impulse that animates queer mobility against the static constant of 
distinctively female bodies. She writes, “I am worried about the occasions 
when antifoundationalist celebrations of queerness rely on their own pro- 
jections of fixity, constraint, or subjection onto a fixed ground, often onto 
feminism or the female body” (71-72). 

The notion, then, that gender is more critically mobile than women and 
that it will withstand what women could not — the interrogation into its his- 
torical, cultural, and contextual deployments — begins by “fixing?” women 
as the price of its own utopian gesture. But more crucial than this is the 
implicit priority that gender gives to thinking about sexuality, masculinity, 
and men over and against other axes of analysis, namely, race, class,.and 
nationality. Given the now lengthy conversation in academic feminism 
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concerning its theoretical and political imperative toward intersectional 
analysis, it is not clear how gender’ isolation as a utopian horizon can ade- 
quately address the profound need to account for modalities of hierarchy 
and oppression that bear little in the way of utopian generation: white su- 
premacy, imperialism, post/colonialism, and global capitalism. In this con- 
text it is worth contemplating again the impossibility of sustaining an in- 
stitutional rubric that does not fail representational (or what I have been 
calling referential) coherence. The point is not that race or class needs to 
be added to the appellation for the field but that our way of thinking about 
identity is so deeply confounded by the need to develop ways to track 
something more than interpretative dyads (gender and sexuality, race and 
gender, class and nationality) that all gestures toward coherence will at this 
point reiterate the exclustvist conditions by which identity is itself theoreti- 
cally, if not politically, configured. I would even argue that the theoretical 
inadequacy of women is, in fact, an important critical achievement; rather 
than rushing to do away with it, in a replacement fantasy of categorical 
completeness, we might consider the intellectual uses to which its inade- 
quacy can be put.” 


Histortcal-political time 

The third issue embedded in the conversation about the turn from wom- 
errs studies to gender studies (or to women’s and gender studies) concerns 
the present social project of disestablishing affirmative action, which has 
succeeded in California and elsewhere to render women a term of partiality 
and exclusion. What does it mean to reconvene that very logic within the 
field, especially as gender’s capaciousness is often defined by its ability to 
include men? On the one hand, we might say that gender represents a canny 
institutional move, a way to ward off the possible costs to identity-based in- 
stitutional sites born under the ethos, if not in the era of, affirmative ac- 
tions own establishment, It can, in short, be a form of protectionism. On 
the other hand, the institutional renaming can confirm that those intellec- 
tual projects articulated around identity have themselves become the 
repositories of exclusionist practices, thereby undermining the meaning of 
democracy by giving preference to difference. Every women’s studies direc- 
tor knows the political discomfort of being asked by a dean how many men 
are enrolled in women’s studies courses, precisely because one’s answer can 
so quickly slide into an administrative justification for further inadequate 


Unlike Wendy Brown (1997), who cites wemen’s incoberence as a primary reason for 
the dissolution of the institutional site of women’s studies, I advocate a ngorous pursuit of 
this incoherence as the problemanc that animates the field. 
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levels of funding. The persistent priority given to men as normative sub- 
jects of the university and the increased fear in the 1990s that the academy 
is being feminized because of the greater ratio of female to male undergrad- 
uates nationwide are critical contextual issues. After all, the sphere of edu- 
cation has served throughout the twentieth century as a decisive battie- 
ground over the meaning of democracy and civil rights. Any consideration 
of transposing gender for women needs to consider rigorously the national 
antiaffirmative action agenda that hopes to render all counterinsurgent 
identities insular and exclusivist as part of the process of dismantling the 
juridical apparatus established by identity’s public claim. 


institutional time 
And, finally, I want to think about timing in a broader sense, in terms of 
the temporality of the human sciences and their historical commitment to 
an organization of knowledge under the epistemological framework of the 
generic, if not always genetic, man. We might say that the challenges that 
woman/women have posed to that epistemology are now, institutionally 
speaking, thirty years old. While feminist knowledge is often a requirement 
in doctoral preparation in fields as diverse as literary study and sociology, 
there are whole arenas of knowledge production, especially in the sciences, 
that have yet to be significantly affected by the revolution in analysis 
wrought by feminism. From this perspective, gender’s analytic effectivity is 
attached, like that of women and feminism, more to the humanistic and 
“soft” social sciences than to those realms most identified as methodologi- 
cal domains of masculine objectivism. How we understand what I call the 
sexual division of knowledge and how we produce an institutional site that 
intervenes in the present and future of the university’s organization of 
knowledge is a necessary political project, one that will require the mobility 
of women to achieve a foothold in those areas that have failed to recognize 
how profoundly this category of persons has been excluded from those 
knowledge domains.” We need, then, to think about the uneven develop- 
ment of feminist knowledge in the university and to explore the categorical 
constraints of identity’s deployment in those disciplines that have been 
most distanced from the political history and theoretical form of aca- 
demic feminism. 

These issues are of course complex, and, while I have rendered them in 
outline form through practical necessity, I hope to have demonstrated, at 


2 At my former university, it 1s interesting to note, the School of Biological Science docs 
not even collect sex data on enrollments, although it docs keep close account of the racial/ 
ethnic diversity of its undergraduate population. 
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least provisionally, that there may be reasons to maintain women as signifier 
of feminism’s institutional domain — not the least of which is that domain’s 
function as an important resource for understanding the problematic of 
identity that instrtutonalization simultaneously generates and demands. 
But my comments here are not meant as an injunction against name 
changes. Instead I want to intervene in a critical moment —a moment of 
critical analysis — that seems to me to have come too early, in part because 
we are not late enough in our thinking about how to avoid dyadic rubrics 
and build critical vocabularies that make possible the intersectional impera- 
tive that we believe we believe in. Rather than forfeiting women to its most 
literal and dyadic meaning, then— rather than circumscribing it as both 
insular and particular—we might better redeploy it as the critical frame- 
work under which the problematic of thinking about the relation between 
identity and difference has been most productively made. 


Women’s Studies Program 
Duke Unsperstty 
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Peivic Politics: Sexual Dimorphism and Racial Difference 


Look at me! Look at my arm! I have plowed, and planted, and gathered 
into bars, and no man could head me! And ain’t I a woman? 
— Sojourner Truth ([1851] 1976, 235) 


hen the ex-slave Sojourner Truth put her historic question to a wom- 
en’s nights convention in 1851, she challenged not only male anti- 
feminists who would deny women full personhood on the grounds 
of their alleged feminine weakness but also those among her white feminist 
sisters for whom true womanhood required a life and complexion like their 
own. Mainstream feminism, sad to say, still has not managed to answer 
‘Truth satisfactorily, and it’s natural to blame this failure on the continued 
racism of white feminists — or at least on their white solipsism, to use Adri- 
enne Rich’s (1979) gentler term. But while psychological racism may make 
matters worse, part of the problem surely lies, too, with the category of 
sex/gender difference itself, a category that has been saturated with racial 
meanings for centuries and not always in ways that are easy to discern. 
Indeed, the logic of the race/sex/gender connection in the modern West 
is so tangled and opaque that even the best-intentioned analysis is likely 
to come up short. Nor have mainstream feminist discussions of race al- 
ways even acknowledged such complications. Consider, for instance, the 
grand, radical-feminist project of using the category of sex/gender (implic- 
itly or explicitly) to explain racial categories (Millett 1969; Firestone 1970; 
Chodorow 1979), or at least of understanding both in terms of some sup- 
posedly more fundamental category of Otherness (Beauvoir 1953). These 


days, many feminists are likely to find such an approach maddeningly 





drafts of this artide: Suresht Bald, David Brubaker, David Hillman, Paul Mattick, Frann 


were presented to the Society for Women in Philosophy at San Francisco State University in 
1995 and at Lewis and Clark College m 1997. 

See Hlizabeth Spelman’s (1988) excellent discussion of these positions, which I draw 
on here. 
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reductive and to insist instead on regarding race and sex/gender as comple- 
mentary, intersecting systems. But what, exactly, does the intersection of 
race and sex/gender ideologies come to? Can we describe this intersection 
in a systematic way? These are not easy questions. At the very least, histori- 
ans tell us that “scientific classifications of race and sex have long been 
associated with each other: in temperament, intelligence, and physiology, 
so-called lower races have often provided a metaphor for the female type of 
humankind and females a metaphor for the “lower race” of gender (Stepan 
1993). But, I argue, this analysis does not give the whole story either. 
While “lower” races may often be represented as feminine and the men of 
these races as less than masculine, the femininity of nonwhite women, far 
from being heightened, is likely to be denied (the better, no doubt, to 
justify their hard physical labor or sexual exploitation). Indeed, to talk 
simply about metaphorical connections between the discourses of race and 
sex may even be to overstate the autonomy of each. It is not difficult, after 
all, to find a pronounced racial component to the idea(!) of femininity 
itself: to be truly feminine is, in many ways, to be white. And if a woman 
is not white, her oppression in such crucial areas as reproductive life, sexu- 
ality, and work cannot be separated easily into discrete racial and gender 
components without distorting its character.? In light of such phenomena, 
the question is bound to arise: Might we have missed some more sys- 
tematic, underlying connection between the ideologies of race and sex/ 
gender? 


l. 

As in so many other matters, a look at the history of ideology — indeed, at 
its quite recent history — suggests a promising hypothesis: Whatever their 
other connections, hierarchical social classifications based on race and those 
based on sex/gender have long been connected through the category of 
sex/gender difference, That is to say, in dominant Western ideology a strong 
sex/gender dimorphism often serves as a human ideal against which dif- 
ferent races may be measured and all but white Europeans found wanting. 
This ideal then functions as a measure of a racial advancement that admits 
of degrees determined by the (alleged) character of the relationship be- 
tween men and women within a perticular race. And so, I argue, phenom- 
ena such as femininity’ “whiteness” in dominant ideology (and, alas, in 
feminism) or the inextricability of the racial and sex/gender oppression in 
some women’s lives turn out to be elements of a larger ideological structure 


2 Davis 1981; Carby 1987; Collins 1990; hooks 1990. 
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in which sex/gender difference is imagined to increase as various races “ad- 
vance.” If this is so, moreover, the ideology of sex/gender difference itself 
tums out to rest not on a simple binary opposition between male and fe- 
male but rather on a scale of racially coded degrees of sex/gender difference 
culminating in the manly European man and the feminine European 
woman. Thus, even in ideology, sex/gender difference is not as binary as it 
might at first seem, and so the feminist project of displacing the sex/gender 
binary — of “thinking beyond sexual dimorphism” (to borrow from the 
title of a recent anthology [Herdt 1993]) by destabilizing such dimor- 
phism or rejecting it outright— misses a very important point: An ideol- 
ogy that considers sexual dimorphism to be embodied only in European 
“races” has afrady, in a sense, thought beyond it — hardly, it starts to seem, 
a revolutionary accomplishment. (I shall say more about this in the article’s 
last section.) 

The racialized notion of sex/gender difference that I explore in this ar- 
ticle can already be detected, I suspect, in the cighteenth-century emer- 
gence of modern conceptions of race and sex/gender themselves. By the 
late nineteenth century, such racialization had become explicit and wide- 
spread. Darwin himself seriously considered it, citing the German race the- 
orist Karl Vogt, who embraced it outright.* Indeed, such a view seemed 
so reasonable that in 1886 the influential sexologist Richard von Krafft- 
Ebing could simply, without preamble or explanation, say, “The secondary 
sexual characteristics differentiate the two sexes; they present the specific 
male and female types. The higher the anthropological development of the 
race, the stronger these contrasts between man and woman” ([1886] 1965, 
28). And what could make more sense? If the display of either a pro- 
nounced male or female character is the ideal to which each human is ex- 
pected to conform, then it stands to reason that the men and women of the 
most “advanced” race(s) will meet this ideal best. That is-te-say, just as per- 


`- sonhood in our social world is so thoroughly gendered that one must regis- 


ter unambiguously as either a man or a woman (if preferably the former) 
in order to count as fully human, so too must a mæ display a pronounced 
sex/gender dimorphism in order to qualify as “advanced.” 

It would, of course, be surprising to hear this view stated so baldly to- 


* I cannot argue for this view here, but ir is suggested by what carly anthropologists of 
race have to say about sexual difference among “primitve™ races, as well as by the bess-than- 
universal character of the new, cighteenth-century notion of femininity, which applied only 
to bourgeois European women {see the selections in Exe 1997; as well as the discussion in 
Schicbinger 1993, 115-83). 

* Laqueur 1990 (208) claims that Darwin quotes Vogt “approvingly” but see Darwin 
(1871) 1981, 2:329-30. 
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day, but this hardly means that such racialization has finally withered away, 
leaving behind an innocuous category of sex/gender dimorphism purified 
of racial connotations. More likely, this racialization has achieved that fa- 
miliar if peculiar kind of invisibility with which contemporary liberal ideol- 
ogy veils race and racism themselves. No wonder, then, that contemporary 
white feminists have had such difficulty understanding the tangle of race 
and sex/gender ideology. The racial dimension of sexual dimorphism seems 
to have slipped just below cultural awareness, giving way, at least on the 
surface, to a category of sex/gender dimorphism that appears not only to 
be obvious and unimpeachable but also to have next to nothing to do 
with race. 

However, the racialization of sex/gender difference has not always been 
so difficult to discern. Indeed, I take as my point of departure a particularly 
explicit and revealing expression of it by turn-of-the-century British sexolo- 
gist Havelock Ellis. Perhaps second only to Freud’s in shaping modern 
conceptions of sexuality and gender, Ellis’s work has also, according to 
Sander Gilman (1985), been central to the modern European sexualization 
of African women. But even Gilman, it is worth pointing out, overlooks 
Ellis’s more basic racialization of sex difference, which fairly leaps from the 
page once one looks for it. Indeed, that is one reason Ellis warrants atten- 
tion: rather than simply assuming a racialized sex/gender dimorphism (as 
Krafft-Ebing, ¢.g., does), he develops the notion at some length, relying 
on it to formulate and resolve a set of paradoxes that arise from subjecting 
a single social world to the competing yet (one cannot help but sense) 
somehow complementary classifications of race and sex/gender. In particu- 
lar, Ellis, late Victorian that he was, struggled to maintain a cross-racial sex 
classification — that is, one that divides the human world exhaustively into 
men and women — that did not challenge what he believed to be the hierar- 
chical differences between the races. But how, exactly, could one square the 
racial superiority of European women with both their inferiority to their 
mates and their similarity to non-European women? And what could an 
English gentleman be said to share with an African or Asian male? In short, 
how could the distinction between the sexes both specify and justify bour- 
geois gender relations in particular even while applying universally across 
race, class, and culture (Poovey 1988)? Such questions should interest fem- 
inists, and not only for the light they shed on the conundrums that follow 
from a simultaneous commitment to racism and sexism. For the logic be- 
hind such questions also shapes some of the most troubling and persistent 
problems plaguing contemporary feminism, which must, after all, recon- 
cile a theory and politics based on the category of sex/gender with the 
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profound differences among women that race makes." Ellis solved his ver- 
sion of these problems by racializing sex/gender difference itself, a solution 
that feminists can hardly borrow; indeed, such racialization is obviously 
part of the problem. But it is a crucial part, and one that feminists risk 
It is not surprising that Ellis develops his views on race and sex/gender 
in the context of an analysis of feminine beauty, another physiological dis- 
course heavily freighted with ideological significance. Indeed, his analysis 
draws together a number of important, disparate strands—the tensions 
between female sexuality, domesticity, and maternity; the relationship be- 
tween sex and gender; the role of race in the discourse of female beauty; 
anxiety about “interracial mixing” — all of which seem to converge in Ellis’s 
fin-de-siécle contribution to a confusing just-so story of the female pelvis 
that dates back to the eighteenth-century quest for the pelvic marks of 
racial identity and hierarchy. Not surprisingly, this story was equivocal 
from the start, offering various and conflichng views about what exactly 
constituted the racially advanced pelvis. On the one hand, some early an- 
thropologists and physiologists claimed that the wide female pelvis (so 
prized later by Ellis) signified racial “primitivism,” since a generous pelvis 
seemed to promote the ease in childbirth supposedly enjoyed by beasts — 
a convenient justification for continuing to drive hard-laboring female 
slaves of “lower race” even when they were pregnant (Schiebinger 1993, 
156-58). On the other hand, by 1826 Willem Vrolik bad linked a wide 
pelvis with racial superiority, a view appropriated later in the century by 
Ellis and his ilk, who, ingeniously combining Darwinism with craniome- 
try, insisted that as races became more advanced, their increased head size 
required a wider maternal pelvis to accommodate the larger skull of the 
racially superior infant (Gilman 1985, 90; Schiebinger 1993, 156-59). 
Indeed, for Ellis and his contemporaries, the generous pelvis also prom- 
ised all the delights of normative femininity: maternal fitness, gentleness, 
domesticity, beauty. So although I have been using the tenn sex/gender 
difference, it is worth emphasizing that Ellis, like his heirs the sociobiolo- 
gists, regards what we have learned to call gender (a psychosocial category) 
as rooted firmly in sex (a physiological one). Thus, what is racialized for 
Ellis and others is not just gender difference, the various degrees and mani- 
festations of which might reasonably be thought to depend on culture, but 


t The most systematic conceptual treatment I know of these problems remains Elizabeth 
Spehmans Inassential Woman (1988). Among the many women of color who have addressed 
this issuc, beli hooks (1981, 1984, 1990) has been particularly influential 
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actual sex difference as well. This view may seem quite startling today since 
it appears to fly in the face of the contemporary doctrine of sexual dimor- 
phism, which posits the fundamental, exhaustive, and compelling physio- 
logical distinction between the male and the female sex, each with its own 
thoroughgoing physiological essence. Certified by scientists and accepted 
without question by nearly everyone else, this doctrine is usually taken 
to be an all-or-nothing affair, applying universally (and hence, in a sense, 
democratically) across races. But we should be cautious about accepting at 
face value the apparent race-neutrality of such conceptions of physiological 
sex. Indeed, recent work by feminists and others suggests that, far from 
determining gender, some of the supposedly objective physiological facts 
of human sex may look as they do only when viewed, described, and orga- 
nized through gender’s lens.é And so if we acknowledge how thoroughly 
the ideology of race continues to saturate that of gender, it would be sur- 
prising if the “scientific category of sexual dimorphism altogether escaped 
gender ideology’s long arm even today. 

In any case, we should remember that for all of its appearance of empiri- 
cal fact, the doctrine of sexual dimorphism is also a historically situated 
ideology; indeed, it is a fairly recent one at that, as Thomas Laqueur shows 
(1990). Laqueur acknowledges that gender dualism — the system of social 
and political distinctions between men and women — may be ancient, but, 
he argues, until the eighteenth century this dualism of gender was not 
usually thought to rest primarily on a dualism of physiological sex. Instead, 
only one physiological sex was recognized —the male— while the female 
body was regarded as an inferior version of it, the vagina simply an inverted 
penis, and menstruation and lactation physiological processes that would, 
in a body with sufficient “heat,” produce not blood or milk but sperm— 
that precious, rarified form of the same stuff. Not until the mid-cighteenth 
century does femininity emerge as a full-fledged essence, complementary 
to masculinity and seemingly inseparable from women’s special physiology 
(Laqueur 1990). This two-sex model, of course, has been central to gender 
ideology since the eighteenth century; my analysis of Ellis will show its 
complex contribution to racial ideology as well. 


Ii. 
To a large extent, late nineteenth-century understandings of race and sex 
were couched in evolutionary theory, a secular discourse that not only ad- 


$ Kessler and McKenna 1978; Fausto-Sterhng 1985; Butler 1990, Laqueur 1990; Garber 
1992; Herdt 1993. 
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vanced scientific understanding but also justified hierarchical social rela- 
tions at home and imperial power abroad. Darwin’s The Descent of Man, 
and Selection in Relation to Sex ([1871] 1981) applies the general principle 
of natural selection to humankind in particular and explains the workings 
of sexual selection, a process by which certain features, even when irrele- 
vant for survival, are nevertheless favored by sexual partners and thus 
passed on to descendants. In most species, the female does the choosing; 
in “man,” though, the tables are turned. Among human “savages,” the male 
is stronger than the female and so holds her “in a far more abject state of 
bondage than does the male of any other animal”; thus, he gains the power 
of selection. Such power, exercised over and over, eventually creates vari- 
ous differences among human populations, inchiding at least some of the 
differences among races. As the members of a tribe spread out and split 
into distinct groups, they eventually come to differ slightly, causing the 
“more powerful and leading savages” (371) to prefer women in whom 
tribal idiosyncrasies are most pronounced. 

For Darwin, then, standards of beauty must vary, since each tribe will 
favor its own peculiarities. Ar the same time, however, Darwin explicitly 
states that women are more beautiful than men—a reasonable claim, if 
beauty is defined as whatever enough men turn out to prefer. Male prefer- 
ence, moreover, shapes not only women but also offspring of both sexes, 
“so that the continued preference by the men of each race of the more 
attractive women, according to their standard of taste, would tend to mod- 
ify in the same manner all the individuals of both sexes belonging to the 
race” (Darwin [1871] 1981, 372). But Darwin recognized more than a 
merely aesthetic distinction between the races; while Victorian evolution- 
ary theory may have closed the metaphysical gap between Englishmen and 
apes, it left intact that between Englishmen and the “savages” under British 
rule, who would, according to Darwin, eventually be exterminated and 
replaced by the “civilized races of man” (404). As for the relation between 
the sexes, the male was clearly superior. Acquired before the dawn of his- 
tory, the male’s “greater size, strength, courage, pugnacity, and even en- 
ergy” have since been “augmented chiefly through the contests of rival 
males for the possession of the females,” leading, along with natural selec- 
tion and “the inherited effects of habit,” to a “greater intellectual vigour 
and power of invention in man” (382-83). In contrast, woman, who even 
among savages displays “greater tenderness and less selfishness” than man, 
also has more strongly marked “powers of intuition, rapid perception, and 
perhaps imitation,” traits that are characteristic as well of the “lower races 
and therefore of a past and lower state of civilization” (327). Thus, some 
of what may pass as a civilized woman’s special essence also signifies her 
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failure to evolve. As for her more human traits, she owes them to her fa- 
ther, of course (328-29). 

Insofar as he views woman as a less evolved form of man, Darwin ex- 
presses in evolutionary terms what Laqueur calls the one-sex model of hu- 
manity: the (European) male is the exemplary human of which (European) 
females, like the “lower races,” are inferior versions. Here Darwin departs 
from the alternative two-sex model, already well-entrenched by his time, 
which conceived of femininity not explicitly as lack but instead as a separate 
and complementary (if somewhat inferior) essence. Not surprisingly, these 
seemingly contradictory views of woman's nature were often held simulta- 
neously, further complicating the relationship between the discourses of 
sex/gender and race. In any case, Ellis demonstrates that an evolutionary 
cast of mind can be compatible with a two-sex as well as a one-sex human 
ideal, and this two-sex ideal helps constitute a particular model of racial 
ae ca 

Often hailed as a sexual progressive even today, Ellis was also inevitably 
affected by the paradoxical, ambivalent gender ideology that saw woman 
as “not very much troubled with sexual feelings of any kind” even as it 
urged her vigilant protection from such nonexistent feelings (William Ac- 
ton, quoted in Gay 1984, 392). Of course, the sexuality so anxiously de- 
nied the angel of the house resurfaced in Victorian accounts of female men- 
tal and physical pathology; it was also projected onto the harems of the 
East, the “savages” of Africa, European prostitutes, and, in general, all 
women who worked for wages (Poovey 1988; Mabro 1991). But while 
Ellis certainly recognized social distinctions between women, he could not 
draw them on the conventional basis of sexual purity, since he acknowl- 
edged the sexual instinct in all women (Ellis 1905, 2:178-215, 505-75). 
Indeed, rather than an embarrassing reminder of humanity's savage origins 
or its fall from grace, sexuality was for Ellis an endowment of only the 
most advanced races. That is, his enthusiasm for sexuality led him to claim 
it for European man — and, to a lesser degree, for his mate. 

Of course, this view of sexuality challenged a long-standing association 
between savages and venery. But, Ellis notes, European opinion about the 
sexual profligacy of the savage was somewhat confused anyway, since first- 
hand European accounts of savage sexuality varied: travelers sometimes 
observed savages to have only weak sexual drives, sometimes prodigious 
ones. To a critical eye, this sort of contradiction (echoing a similar one 
about woman’s nature) announces, above all, the ideological instability of 
the categories of savagery and sexuality, especially in association. But Ellis 
neatly resolves this tension by denying that savages cxhibit bwman sexuality 
in the first place. Instead, he argues that, like the beasts they supposedly 
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resemble, savages have only a periodic sex drive, and the enormous sexual 
energy they display on occasion is soon spent. No wonder, then, that trav- 
clers’ reports of savage sexual exploits vary (Ellis 1905, 1:275-76). 

By understanding savage sexuality as an on-again, off-again affair, Ellis 
can further claim that savages lack what he calls the “psychic? accompani- 
ment to the sex drive: love, that essential sentimental glue that holds to- 
gether the English hearth and for which, Ellis claims, many cultures do not 
even have a word (1905, 2:133-34). In this argument Ellis echoes Freud; 
he is also in line with Victorian ideology, which routinely contrasts English 
domesticity with the harems of the East — imagined as slavish dens of lesbi- 
anism, lust, and luxury—and also with the supposedly even more sordid, 
brutal establishments of wealthy, polygamous African chiefs. What other 
course remained, then, but for the paternalistic English family, inflated into 
the Family of Man, to care for its colonies, peopled by races as undisci- 
plined and ignorant as children (Freud 1961, 46; McClintock 1995, 207- 
31; Grewal 1996, 23-55)? 

But beyond its centrality for Victorian ideology generally, the ideal of 
domesticity allows Ellis to distinguish between higher and lower orders of 
womanhood, so that, while the proper Englishwoman may be a sexual 
being, her sexuality is always infused with a special maternal love directed 
not only toward her children but also toward her mate (Ellis 1905, 2:572- 
73). As for man, he too is capable of domestic love, but only if he is in- 
spired by a civilized woman’s charms, chiefly of course her beauty, itself 
long a symbol of civilized domesticity. In Herbert Spencer’s words, “Per- 
haps in no way is the moral progress of mankind more clearly shown, than 
by contrasting the position of women among savages with their position 
among the most advanced of the civilized races? And, as it turns out, fem- 
inine beauty is an engine of this hard-won progress. Among the “lower 
races” the ugliness of females and the brutality of males reinforce each 
other, since “chronic ill-usage produces physical inferiority and physical 
inferiority tends to exclude those feelings which might check il-usage” 
(1898, 726). Thus, through their taste in selecting mates, men both beau- 
tify their race and civilize themselves. 

What, though, do men find beautiful? After a long catalog of the beauty 
ideals of many cultures, Ellis concludes that beauty is objective, since Euro- 
pean travelers have “found attractive and even beautiful women, from the 
European perspective” even among “those races with the greatest notoriety 
for ugliness”: 


The fact that the modern European, whose culture may be supposed 
to have made him especially sensitive to aesthetic beauty, is yet able 
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to find beauty among even the women of savage races serves to illus- 
trate the statement already made that, whatever modifying influences 
may have to be admitted, beauty is to a large extent an objective 
matter.. The existence of this objective element in beauty is confirmed 
by the fact that it is sometimes found that the men of the lower races 
-admire European women more than women of their own race. ‘There 
is reason to believe that it is among the more intelligent men of lower 
race —that is to say those whose aesthetic feelings are more devel- 
oped—that the admiration for white women is more likely to be 
found. (1905, 1:152-53) 


But this passage presents a productive puzzle: Ellis’s aim of establishing 
the “objectivity” of female beauty explains why he insists on the superior 
aesthetic sensitivity of the European (whose good taste leads him to the 
beautiful) and even on the confirmation of the European verdict by “the 
more intelligent men of the lower races,” since a judgments universality 
might be considered evidence of its objectivity. But why claim as well that 
feminine beauty exists even among savages? What does the universal em- 
bodiment of feminine beauty have to do with the objectivity and universal- 
ity of the standard by which this beauty is judged? 

This question draws us squarely into the dense and often confusing net- 
work of relations that underlies Ellis’ discussion and continues to consti- 
tute what contemporary theorists call, all too simply, the “intersection of 
race and gender.” First, there is the hierarchical sex/gender relation between 
all men and all women; second, two cross-racial hierarchies, one of men 
and another of women, each with a gendered European ideal at its sum- 
mit; and third, the relation between men and women of a particsler race. 
Not surprisingly, this third, intraracial relation has been largely ignored by 
mainstream feminists, who focus primarily on the first. Even feminist dis- 
cussions of race, insofar as they analyze the troubled relations among women 
of different races, focus primarily on the second sort of relation. But the 
third, intraracial relation deserves our scrutiny since it provides the basis 
for judgments about the degree of sex/gender dimorphism supposedly cx- 
hibited by particular races. Indeed, examining how sex/gender difference 
is understood intraracially rather than merely interracially shows how classi- 
fications of race and sex complement, even constitute, one another rather 
than simply cut across one another or even compete. In short, the sex/gender 
difference that is supposedly displayed fully only by the European heterosex- 
ual couple serves as an ideal against which to measure all races. 

As feminists at least since Mary Wollstonecraft have understood, the 
male project of passing judgment on the beauty of women clearly exempli- 
fies the first, interracial relation, that between all men and all women: 
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Whatever their particular standard of taste, men are the judges of beauty; 
however compelling their charms, women are the judged. This relation, of 
course, 1$ an instance of a more general one between man as subject and 
woman as object, the male subject exercising his will and higher mental 
functions over a female object. But, among this interracial brotherhood of 
connoisscurs, some men are finer, more objective judges than others, using 
a standard toward which all men dimly strive —as Ellis’s reference to the 
taste of the “more intelligent” men of “lower race” supposedly demon- 
strates. Thus, the first, general relation between men and women leads to 
the second, intragender one between men of different races. Moreover, 
from this perspective non-European male taste may be undeveloped partly 
because these men have little experience of real feminine beauty; just as 
European men exercise a standard of taste that men of “lower race” ap- 
proach only rarely, so European women display a beauty surpassing that 
of Other women. Thus, the interracial male hierarchy of taste is comple- 
mented by a corresponding female hierarchy of beauty. Together, these hi- 
erarchies allow Ellis to distinguish in gendered terms between higher and 
lower races, the lower ones striving for gendered ideals that the higher 

Not surprisingly, this scheme involves its own tensions, material as well 
as logical. Indeed, Ellis’s discussion might usefully be understood in the 
context of an issue that exercised colonial policy makers no less than it did 
male European fantasy: the relationship between male colonists and the 
women of colonized territories. Passing judgment on a pageant of exotic 
women not only consolidated a female comparison class over which Eu- 
ropean man had dominion, it also provided recreation for European col- 
onists. As one historian puts it, “Running the Victorian empire would 
probably have been intolerable without resort to sexual relaxation” (Hyam 
1990, 89). But attitudes toward such relaxation were not stable. In the 
eighteenth century, European conceptions of race, still informed by En- 
lightenment humanist ideals, allowed widespread concubinage — a practice 
officially encouraged in India, for example, as a way both to increase En- 
glish officers’ knowledge of native affairs and to populate the Indian army. 
By the mid-nineteenth century, however, the escalation of imperialism and 
increased colonial resistance to it were accompanied by a hardening of do- 
mestic racial attitudes (Hyam 1990, 116-17). British disapproval of such 
liaisons grew,’ while Victorian intellectuals became obsessed with the ques- 
tion of whether the “lower races” could even be counted among the same 


7 In 1909 the British colonial service officially warned against concubinage; the French, 
however, continued to encourage concubinage as the “easiest, pleasantest, and surest means 
of gallicising West Afnca” (Hyam 1990, 157). 
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species as their colonizers — the answer to which, notably, was thought to 
rest on the fertility and vigor of the offspring of interracial unions. In light 
of the flourishing of racially hybrid populations across the empire, the 
widespread if wishful assertion that interracial unions could produce only 
infertile or degenerate offspring suggests that anxiety about miscegenation 
(a term coined, indeed, in 1864) may have helped fuel the debate about 
which races qualify as human (Young 1995, 90-117). 

Such anxiety also contributed to tensions in European representations 
of colonized women. Then, as now, perhaps, physical beauty signified both 
a woman’s sexual desirability and her racial superiority (and hence fitness 
for reproduction and suitability as a mate). Racially Other women, how- 
ever, were often seen as sexuality incarnate as well as (indeed, becesse) ra- 
cially inferior and summarily pronounced ugly, an ugliness as much moral 
as physiological. More often (and sometimes in the same breath) their 
beauty was admitted but dismissed as “physical only,” not “affecting the 
soul in the least” and having “nothing to do with love” (Mabro 1991, 77, 
152, 230). Routinely represented as unkempt and lazy, neither could they 
measure up to the strenuous ideal of Victorian domesticity, let alone of 
maternity. For example, although the harem with which Eastern women 
were associated may have been more nursery than brothel, Orientalist 
harem paintings from the period rarely even show these women with their 
children, let alone as the highly sentimentalized paragons of maternity fa- 
miliar from Victorian domestic portraiture (Mabro 1991, 6; Young 1995, 
97-98: Lewis 1996, 85-126). Indeed, while Victorians routinely attrib- 
uted excessive fertility to “primitive? races, perhaps any hint of Other 
women’s reproductive capacity was bound to raise the specter of miscege- 
nation in the sexualized harem of Western imagination.® So, while the sex- 
ual availability (and desirability) of colonized women may have served to 
consolidate a universal, interracial category of women, European woman- 
hood’s monopoly on domesticity and maternity not only reinforced social 
distinctions between women but also relieved European anxieties about 
“miscegenation,” distinctions and anxieties that I suspect may still trouble 
contemporary attitudes about motherhood, family, beauty, and sexual 
as ae 

Ellis, for his part, reasserts the primacy of race through the quasi- 
scientific narrative about reproduction that shapes his discussion of female 
beauty. To Ellis, the universality of female beauty may have served a Euro- 
pean appetite for sexual novelty (he claims that “in states of high civili- 
zation” an “exotic element” enters into the ideal of beauty, causing some 


* See, c.g, De Quincey (1821) 1985 and Spencer 1852, as discussed in Young 1995, 98. 
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men to admire unfamiliar types), but, like Darwin, he axplatns women’s 
appearance, in part, by the tastes of the men with whom they mate (1905, 
1:211). Thus, from his evolutionary perspective, the (male) judgments of 
female beauty that matter most will be those internal to particular races, 
since judgments shape races. 

Here, then, is an answer to the question raised by Ellis’s claim that femi- 
nine beauty is objective. Why, I asked, does Ellis’s argument for the objec- 
tivity of beauty standards move from talking about the few male savages 
of taste to the few female savages of beauty? Perhaps because within a par- 
ticular race, levels of male taste and of female beauty come to correspond 
through the mechanism of sexual selection: as men’s taste “improves.” they 
seek more “beautiful” women as mates; correspondingly, the more beauti- 
ful women there are to appreciate, the better men’s taste becomes. But 
emphasizing this material connection of female beauty to male taste within 
a breeding group construes the relation between the sexes intreracially, 
thus asserting a comforting kind of racial reproductive closure even in the 
face of the global character of male colonists’ sexual conquests. 

Of course, beyond allaying fears of miscegenation, such a racially spe- 
cific interpretation of the general relation of male-as-beauty-judge to fe- 
male-as-beauty-contestant allows each race to be ranked by how nearly its 
taste-beauty quotient, so to speak, approximates the European ideal. But 
understanding sexual difference intraracially serves a further end. In more 
civilized races, Ellis claims, where male taste and female beauty are fully 
realized, women have developed wide hips and large breasts— the better 
not only to inspire male chivalry (as Spencer might have said) but also, as 
we shall see presently, to reconcile sexual difference with racial supremacy. 


Hl. 

Sex and beauty may be intertwined, Ellis tells us, but a civilized apprecia- 
tion of beauty requires acknowledging — as all but savages in a “low level 
of culture” are able to do— that the genitals are simply ugly (1905, 1:161). 
Because of their function, sexual organs must retain their “primitive” char- 
acter; unable to “be greatly modified by sexual or natural selection” they 
can hardly “be regarded as beautiful” (1:169). That which is beautiful, 
again, is that which evolves through sexual selection. (Notice too the art- 
istry attributed to generations and generations of European males, who, 
through sexual selection after sexual selection, actually create the master- 
piece of European female beauty.) In explaining the ugliness of genital 
form as a consequence of its subservience to function, Ellis seems to echo 
the Kantian aesthetic ideology that measures the beautiful by its distance 
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from the useful or (re)productive. Nonetheless, feminine beauty, far from 
autonomous, is inextricably linked for Ellis with maternity: women’s 
beauty turns out to depend not on primary (i.¢., genital) sexual characteris- 
tics but secondary ones — wide pelvis and full breasts, designed for bearing 
and nursing. Here Ellis may seem to be moving toward a universal, cross- 
racial sexual dimorphism, since hips and breasts are, one might assume, 
universal female endowments. But, according to Ellis, while the idea? of 
full breasts and pelvis may be recognized nearly universally, it is best res- 
ized by white European women — perhaps because sexual selection, at least 
as far as the broad pelvis is concerned, coincides with natural selection 
(1:156). “Broad hips, which involve a large pelvis, are necessarily,” he 
claims, “a characteristic of the highest human races, because the races with 
the largest heads must be endowed also with the largest pelvis to enable 
their large heads to enter the world” (1:165). Thus, the broad European 
pelvis, beautiful and desirable on its own, gains moral dignity through its 
association with the European (male?) infant’s large brain. 

This full-breasted, wide-pelvised standard of beauty is an objective one, 
Ellis claims, accepted even among races in which women lack these fea- 
tures. Indeed, African women, whose pelvis is “the least developed, the 
narrowest, and the flattest,” cultivate steatopygia, “a simulation of the large 
pelvis of the higher races” consisting of “an enormously exaggerated devel- 
opment of the subcutaneous layer of fat which normally covers the but- 
tocks and upper parts of the thighs in woman” (1905, 1:165). True beauty, 
the female physiological expression of racial superiority, can be only mim- 
icked by less highly evolved races, much as a deceitful prostitute (herself 
associated with steatopygia in the nineteenth century) might use cosmet- 
ics or clothing to disguise the inevitable signs of her depravity (Gilman 
1985, 76-108). 

But a universal standard of beauty is not the whole story for Ellis. There 
is also a tendency for “the specific characters of the race or nation” to cause 
divergence in ideals of beauty, which is “often held to consist in the cx- 
treme development of these racial or national anthropological features” 
(1905, 1:210): “It frequently happens that this admiration for racial char- 
acteristics leads to the idealization of features which are far removed from 
aesthetic beauty. The firm and rounded breast is certainly a feature of 
beauty, but among many of the black peoples of Africa the breasts fall at a 
very early period, and here we sometimes find that the hanging breast is 
admired as beautiful” (1:176). So, within any race, universal, objective 
standards of beauty coexist with racially particular ones, and while the 
more advanced men of lower races may be drawn to the European type, 
they will be in the minority. 
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Here, then, is a particular formulation of a tension that continues to be 
familiar to liberal humanism: that between human universal and human 
particular, the untversal connoting the highest human values, embodied, 
as always, in the European body and mind, and the particular connoting 
those partial and parochial values that shape the bodies and minds of 
the rest of the species. This opposition between universal and particular, 
between essence and accident—as usual, a problem only for the lower 
races —is resolved by the civilized white European, in whose mind and 
body the universal ideal and the existing particular converge.’ 

But this resolution raises new problems. While the match between the 
European womans wide pelvis and the European man’s appreciation of it 
establishes a kind of racial reproductive closure based on both sexual and 
natural selection, Ellis has some difficulty reconciling ‘this feminine ideal 
with a more obvious indication of “superior” race: skin and hair color. On 
the one hand, the two seem to go together. The fair woman, claims Ellis, 
is universally and rightly agreed to be the most beautiful. Not only does 
her “brilliantly conspicuous” golden hair complement the “soft outlines of 
woman,” but she is also most likely, on his account, to exhibit that most 
beautiful and desirable combination of well-developed breasts and wide 
pelvis (presumably because of her racial superiority) (1905, 1:177). 

But blondness also has another, differently gendered meaning for Ellis, 
who complicates his discussion by drawing on a human aesthetic ideal, 
articulated frequently since the eighteenth century, that associates human 
beauty with an intellectual and moral perfection that is decidedly masculine. 
Indeed, in the midst of a discussion devoted almost entirely to feminine 
beauty, he asserts that the male body is actually aesthetically superior to the 
female, apart from the unfortunate if decisive fact that the protuberance of 
the male genital organ, especially when erect, ruins the male form —a fail- 
ing avoided by Woman, whose “sexual region is almost imperceptible in 
any ordinary and normal position of the nude body” (1905, 1:162). So the 
virtues of beauty, masculinity, and racial superiority are combined, indeed 
conflated, in the European male, and the one-sex model of humanity turns 
out to have a race as well (Gobineau 1915; Stepan 1993; Young 1995, 
99-117). But of course there is a problem, since races comprise both men 
and women. What about the women of (blond) superior races? Ellis does 


” Indeed, femmists who are insufficiently attentive to race and other sorts of social differ- 
ences between women tend to replicate this tension: the white, middle-class, Western, hetero- 
scxual, Chnsnan woman is taken to be the paradigm of what a woman should be; thus, she 
is also the only sort of woman likely to come even close to embodying this paradigm. 

1 For discussions of the role of aesthetics in racialist theories, see Schicbinger 1993, 
126-34; Young 1995, 96-97. 
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not shrink from the dilemma: “Other things being equal, the most blonde 
is most beautiful; but it so happens that among the races of Great Britain 
the other things are very frequently not equal. . . . In most parts of Europe 
the coarse and unbeautiful plebeian type tends to be very dark; in England 
it tends to be very fair. . . . The English beautiful woman, though she may 
still be fair, is by no means very fair, and from the English standpoint she 
may even sometimes appear somewhat dark” (1:183). Apparently, one can 
have too much of a good thing. But what, exactly, is wrong with the too- 
blond woman? “Fair people, possibly as a matter of race more than from 
absence of pigment, are more energetic than dark people. ‘They possess a 
sanguine vigor and impetuosity which . . . especially in the competition of 
practical life, tend to give them some superiority over their darker bretb- 
ren. ... Fair men are most likely to obtain wives[;] . . . created peers are 
fairer than either hereditary peers or even most groups of intellectual per- 
sons; they have possessed in higher measure the qualities that insure suc- 
cess” (1:203). Fair women, by virtue of their race, will possess these 
“blond” moral qualities, too. But there’s a problem: if the fair woman has 
too much of whatever it is that makes the fair man superior, she threatens 
to become his equal. Or, as Ellis puts it, “Energy in a woman in courtship 
is less congenial to her sexual attitude than to a man’s, and is not attractive 
to men; thus it is not surprising, even apart from the probably greater 
beauty of dark women, that the preponderance of fairness among wives 
as compared to women generally ... is very slight. It may possibly be 
accounted for altogether by homogamy— the tendency of like to marry 
like —in the fair husbands” (1:204). 

This principle of homogamy — reflected by the “widely felt” sense that 
“one would not like to marry a person of foreign, even though closely 
allied, race”— inclines fair men to look for the racial characteristic of 
blondness, but insofar as blondness is accompanied by vigor and assertive- 
ness — male characteristics — it must be unattractive in a woman (1:198). 
After all, Ellis insists, heterosexuality requires that opposites attract, and so 
“it would be hopeless to seek for any homogamy between the manly man 
and the virile woman, between the feminine woman and the effeminate 
man. It is not impossible that this tendency to seek disparity in sexual char- 
acters may exert some disturbing influences on the tendency to seek parity 
in anthropological racial characters, for the sexual difference to some extent 
makes itself felt in racial characters” (1:208). This collapse of sex into race 
threatens not only racial purity but blond heterosexuality itself: if like at- 
tracts like, fair men may be tempted by each other, but if unlike attracts, 
European men may desire the men of feminized races as well as (or instead 
of) the women (Young 1995, 109). As for fair women, their fathers and 
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brothers may have evolved to enjoy the “sanguine vigor and impetuosity” 
so important for worldly success — which is only as it should be. But some- 
thing is very amiss if women possess these racial traits as well. Indeed, Ellis 
implies, the vigorous, impetuous woman risks utter failure, unable even to 
attract a Mate with whom to reproduce. 

But all is not lost. Ellis contains this potential gender disorder by ra- 
cializing it further: the too-blond woman, remember, is found among the 
“coarse and plebian type” of the “races of Great Britain.” Ultimately Ellis 
rejects the simple masculinist conception of racial advancement that takes 
the evolution of manliness among men as its sole criterion. Men must be 
masculine, to be sure, but women, for their part, must be feminine—as 
indeed they are among the “more refined” races of Britain, where the sexual 
dimorphism of the fair saves the day. Unlike other marks of femininity — 
lack of intellectual power and drive, for example —wide pelvises and full 
breasts are not found in men of the lower races and so cannot be associated 
simply with racial inferiority. Nor, for that matter, are they found in 
women of lower races. Instead, they signify a racial superiority of a dis- 
tinctly feminine sort, one that complements (without, of course, quite 
equaling) masculine racial superiority. Thus Ellis shows how the move 
from a one-sex to a two-sex model of humanity is implicated not only in 
an essentialist notion of woman’s physiological difference but also in a the- 
ory of racial supremacy that is based on sex/gender dimorphism. 


IV. 
This understanding of racialized sexual dimorphism continued to serve rac- 
ist ideology well into the twentieth century. In 1920, for example, the Vi- 
ennese anthropologist Robert Stigler remarked on the vagueness of sexual 
characteristics in Jews, among whom “the women are often found to have 
a relatively narrow pelvis and relatively broad shoulders and the men to 
have broad hips and narrow shoulders? Moving without hesitation from 
the physiological to the social, he notes further that in their advocacy of 
the “social and professional equality of man and woman” Jews have tried 
to eliminate the “role secondary sexual characteristics instinctively play 
among normal people” (quoted in Gilman 1993, 162-63)." As the cen- 
tury progressed, however, the racialization of sex/gender dimorphism be- 
H In 1983, femimst historian Gisela Bock noted that, according to Nazi ideologues, “the 
housework) is fully developed only in the ‘superior? the ‘nordic? races; among ‘inferior 
and cheap labor is good for both” (417). 
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came more subtle. At midcentury anthropologists were still writing about 
the pelvis, which, no longer the explicit focus of an overtly racist classifica- 
tory scheme, now appeared to signify sex/gender difference alone. By 1957 
the physical anthropologist Lucile Hoyme could marvel that anthropology 
had taken so long to recognize the pelvis as a universal indicator of sexual 
difference and speculate that this delay was the consequence of an earlier 
cra’s misguided determination to use the pelvis primarily to differentiate 
among races. But the role of the pelvis in the story of race was not over 
yet. Having just hailed anthropologists’ realization of the pelvis’s relevance 
to sex rather than race, Hoyme suggests, almost in passing, a possible di- 
rection for future study: collecting data measuring the comparative dispar- 
ity in pelvic measurements between men and women within particular races. 
But this, of course, is to smuggle race in through the back door, as the 
quest for the racial pelvis becomes masked by the subtler, more compli- 
cated, and apparently innocent quest for the pelvic measure of sexual di- 
morphism within particular races. 

Of course, such subtlety may be just what is required today, when ignor- 
ing race, as Toni Morrison (1990, 10) has commented, is often understood 
to be a graceful, even generous, liberal gesture. But this reticence shows 
only that race is embarrassing these days in ways that sex/gender is not. In 
this ideological climate, what better harbor for a covert racism than the 
apparently innocent notion of sexual dimorphism, with its imprimatur of 
scientific neutrality and its unavowed racist lineage? Gender meanings, cer- 
tainly, continue to be saturated with race, and while many feminists have 
done their best to distinguish sharply between sex and gender in a way that 
discourages reading racialized gender meanings back onto the sexed body, 
dominant ideology is another matter: far from liberating gender from sex, 
the distinction between sex and gender is more likely to naturalize and 
justify gender through sex— hence the popularity of sociobiology. 

But an ideology of gender dimorphism need not be explicitly grounded 
in physiological sex to be implicated in racist ideology. Pelvis width aside, 
Ellis’s racialized ideal of sex/gender difference, with its contrast of feminine 
passivity and male competitive spirit, is no doubt rooted not in biology 
but in the gender relations that were consolidated with the modern bour- 
gcois family and quickly became a measure of the health and ascendancy 
of particular social groups. In eighteenth-century Europe, for example, the 
rising bourgeoisie criticized the effeminacy of aristocratic men and the lack 
of feminine virtue among aristocratic women (Landes 1988: Gutwirth 
1992), and in nineteenth-century India, nationalists claimed for the middle 
class a domesticity superior to that of the English, whose women often 
indulged a decidedly masculine appetite for travel and adventure (Grewal 
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1996, 57). Correspondingly, denying gender difference to African slaves 
in the United States so dehumanized them in the white imagination that, 
more than a century later, U.S. Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (1967) 
could attribute African Americans’ continued social disadvantage — surely 
a multifaceted, systemic phenomenon — to a single cause: the “tangled pa- 
thology” of the black family, characterized by an absent husband and an 
“emasculating” female breadwinner. Moynihan not only invoked the famil- 
lar male-supremacist standard of gender normalcy and social health but 
also racialized the failure to meet it— even though the patterns he criticizes 
turn out to characterize poor families of all races. Indeed, while a certain 
sort of white liberalism combines the belief that all races are capable of 
meeting the gender-dimorphic ideal with a commitment to social policies 
furthering this end, the history of U.S. welfare policy nevertheless shows 
much white ambivalence on this score. After all, realizing this privileged 
ideal of gender difference universally would inevitably diminish its social 
prestige, as well as threaten the supply of cheap labor Hence, perhaps, 
the peculiar conservative combination of a general sentimental reverence 
for maternal domesticity with support for forcing welfare mothers, usually 
imagined as black, into the workforce even as their children are herded 
into orphanages or foster care (Morganthau 1994; Van Biema 1994). 

But more is at stake here than the racism of dominant ideology. We 
must also look again at feminist thought. In light of the deeply entrenched 
and persistent racialization of sex/gender dimorphism, what are we to 
make of feminism’s sometimes uncritical acceptance of an abstract notion 
of sex/gender difference as its basic category of analysis, let alone as a cause 
for celebration? Of course, feminist approaches that emphasize women’s 
supposedly universal differences from men (female nurturance or mater- 
nity, ¢.g.) or aspects of oppression (enforced passivity, sexual repression, or 
compulsory childbearing) have already attracted their share of criticism. 
It is no surprise that the ideal of motherhood extolled by Sara Ruddick 
(1989), the feminine ethical sensibility celebrated by Carol Gilligan 
(1982), and the educated housewife’s frustration lamented by Betty Frie- 
dan (1963) have resonated more with white middle-class women than 
with, say, their nannies or maids. Indeed, as Elizabeth Spelman (1988, 13) 
has pointed out, the phrase “as a woman” often serves as the Trojan horse 
of feminist ethnocentrism, smuggling white middle-class bias into even 

2 On the degendering of U.S. slaves, sce Davis 1981; Carby 1987, Spillers 1989. On the 
Moynihan report and controversy, see Rainwater and Yancey 1967. 

" Consider, c.g., the 1971 response of a Georgia representative to Nmon Family Ass- 
tance Program: “There's not going to be anybody left to roll these wheelbarrows and press 
these shirts” (quoted m Quadagno 1994, 130). 
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well-meaning feminist discourse. In part to meet such criticism, some fem- 
inists have invoked a more abstract notion of sexual difference that is 
purged of ethnocentric particularity. While Drucilla Cornell, for example, 
insists that “the struggle against the enforcement of the gender divide . . . 
cannot be separated from the affirmation of feminine sexual difference” 
she cautions that such difference “is not to be identified with the properties 
‘correlate? within current conventions with actual women” or taken “as 
an actual reality that is expressed in the lives of all women as they survive 
under the patriarchal order” (1991, 9, 66). But even if Cornell succeeds 
(and I think she does not) in formulating an intelligible notion of sexual 
difference abstract enough to escape the specific ethnocentrisms of more 
substantive notions of femininity, we should not be surprised if the cate- 
gory of sexual difference, even when understood so abstractly, remains 
stubbornly entwined with that of race. Indeed, Cornell’s account, for all 
the care she takes, suggests this very association. For example, to the im- 
portant objection that emphasizing feminine difference is a dangerous 
game, liable to reinforce dominant gender meanings and relations, she re- 
vealingly replies that if women seek power and parity with men, “we will 
be left in the masculine arena in which the old games of domination are 
played out,” for “without the affirmation of the feminine, we can only iden- 
tify with “Daddy” (1991, 11)—a disconcerting feminist echo of Ellis% 
worry about the blond woman’s vigor. Cornell even, if unwittingly, targets 
the same group that Ellis does: after all, who but the most privileged of 
women need fear losing their souls by becoming as rich and powerful as 
“Daddy”? 

Of course, when women insist on equality with men, they may well 
have in mind not just any men but wealthy, powerful ones in particular, 
and feminists are right to worry that the cost of such privilege, whatever 
the gender of its bearer, may be the oppression of others. The women who 
are best placed to achieve such “equality” moreover, are of the same social 
group as the men they measure themselves against. In such a context, at 
least, the desire to be equal to (privileged white) men and the desire to 
Maintain sex/gender difference — desires that correspond to seemingly op- 
posed camps of a major disagreement in contemporary feminism — begin 
to look like complements, cach representing one side of a single race (and 
class) coin. Just as earlier feminist attempts to arrive at an essence or condi- 
tion common to all women often end by reflecting the social situation of 
a privileged group, so too the terms of the “equality versus difference” 
debate in feminism may express a less-than-universal dilemma borm of priv- 
ilege. Indeed, from Rousseau on, male champions of sexual difference of- 
ten deny (at least part of the time) that femininity is inferior to masculinity, 
and although this denial may be legitimately understood as a masaulinist 
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ploy to hoodwink women into accepting second-class citizenship, it also 
seems to affirm the racial superiority implicit in the idea(1) of femininity. 
After all, Ellis was neither the first nor the last to connect femininity to 
beauty, domesticity, and maternal capacity—traits, as we have seen, that 
not only constitute feminine difference but also signify, if more subtly, the 
superior race with which such difference is associated. Indeed, one cannot 
help but wonder whether this association with racial privilege contributes 
to the appeal of feminine “difference,” especially as its traditional limita- 
tions — confinement to the domestic sphere and the lack of autonomy that 
attends it, for example — give way to social equality. Perhaps the figure of 
the successful white female professional who enthusiastically cultivates 
feminine difference — for example, by pursuit of a “perfect” feminine face 
or body— might be understood as trying to combine the differently gen- 
dered and hence traditionally incompatible privileges of race. 

Indeed, a whiff of this desire to have it both ways may even hang about 
Comell’s project. She claims that feminism should be based on a notion of 
feminine difference, but she also insists that this notion of difference be 
understood not empirically or historically but philosophically — within, 
that is, the privileged terms of “theory.” As Cornell puts it, “one aspect of 
this attempt to associate sexual difference with the deconstruction of iden- 
tity logic more generally is that the question of sexual difference achieves 
philosophical status” (1991, 118). But why should feminists seek “philo- 
sophical status” for sexual difference? One reason, I suspect, involves the 
academic prestige and authority accorded to philosophy, a prestige and 
authority that may well be related to the singular hostility that philosophy 
has traditionally shown toward both women and feminism. Indeed, in the 
world of the academy, at least, philosophy seems to be the very paradigm 
of “Daddys game” — reason enough to make some feminists suspicious 
(Christian 1990; Nye 1995). 

But there is a further problem with sexual difference, at least as con- 
strued by some contemporary theorists. Feminists may continue to argue 
over whether the master’s tools can dismantle the master’s house, but some 
of these tools seem ill suited even to take its measure. Following a variety 
of post-Hegelian critical perspectives — particularly structuralism, psycho- 
analysis, and deconstruction—much academic feminist theory accepts 
without question a metaphysics and methodology based on binary opposi- 
tion. At first glance, this emphasis may seem fortuitous, meshing well with 
what appears to be the sharply and irreducibly binary character of sex/ 
gender ideology. Indeed, some regard this binary character as so deeply 
rooted — in the psyche, in culture, in language — that one can hope at most 
for its destabilization from within, whether by a utopian reaffirmation of 
feminine difference, as Cornell suggests, or by the parodic, reiterative per- 
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formances of gender that some other feminists celebrate (Butler 1990; 
Garber 1992). Still other feminists advocate thinking “beyond semual di- 
morphism” by calling attention to the secrecy surrounding newborns of 
indeterminate sex, who must be altered quickly and decisively lest nature 
itself seem to have produced counterexamples to the very sex-dimorphic 
order our culture insists is natural (Kessler and McKenna 1978). Or they 
point to non-Western conceptions of sex, gender, and sexuality that neither 
necessarily presume nor enforce the existence of a dimorphic, exhaustive 
system of sex/gender classification (Herdt 1993).¥4 

But all of these approaches risk oversimplifying sex/gender ideology by 
overstating and misconstruing its binary character, which, in fact, seems all 
the sharper the more its racial dimension is obscured. For although dual- 
ism is certainly a central and abiding organizing category in the West, we 
should not assume that it is the only one. Perhaps just as ubiquitous and 
persistent is another, stretching from Plato to Darwin and beyond, that 
understands the world as a great chain of being, brimming over with every 
manner of thing, continuous, without gaps, and above all hierarchical 
(Lovejoy 1936). This-gradualist metaphysics of plenitude has helped.shape 
modern Western ideologies of social hierarchy, most obviously in the case 
of race (Jordan 1968, 217-28; Young 1995, 6-19) but also, if more subtly, 
in the case of sex and gender. It underlies what I have called (following 
Laqueur) the pre-Enlightenment one-sex understanding of sex/gender 
according to which (European) women, like the “lower races” were con- 
sidered to be (European) man’s inferiors rather than his complement. In- 
deed, one might even say that until the notion of feminine complementar- 
ity became ascendent, (European) women and men of “lower race” were 
regarded as similarly inferior human specimens. The introduction of a 
more robustly dualist gender ideology, as we have seen, complicated and, 
to some extent, displaced this ideology of feminine inferiority by introduc- 
ing the idea(l) of feminine complementarity — an ideal that is essential to 
the structural connection between sex/gender difference and racial hierar- 
chy that I have traced. But, paradoxically, this structural connection itself 
depends, in a sense, on a new differentiation between the discourses of 
race and sex/gender. Whereas, previously, women and non-Western men 


“In a sense, such accounts recuperate and rework the very racializanon of sex/gender 
dimorphism that I have been considenng: Whereas the racialist ideology to which Ellis sub- 
scribes takes the allegedly insufficient scx/gender dimorphism of non-Europeans as a defect, 
this so-called failure, reconcerved as a cultural rather than a phymological difference, may be 
reinterpreted positively 2s a less oppressive alternative to the Western ideology of sex/gender 
dimorphism, which is then revealed to be an unfortmate cultural construcnon (Herdt 1993, 
esp. 21-81). 
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were thought to share a similar inferiority to European man, now women 
of privileged race, thanks to their “difference.” have become man’s com- 
plement. So while particular races continued to fall somewhere along the 
hierarchy defined by the great chain of being, femininity in the abstract 
became more difficult to place, in part because it was no longer understood 
simply as inferiority and in part because it was not understood, really, to 
be a property of all females after all (Schiebinger 1993, 143-83). Yet, it 
would be a mistake to understand the advent of feminine complemen- 
tarity as simply an instance of dualism trumping gradualism as sex/gender 
the pre-cighteenth-century one-sex notion of female inferiority still had 
a role to play, reemerging in the graduated scale of racialized sex/gender 
difference along which various races could be situated. Racial ideology, 
then, incorporated the new conception of femininity as one half of a ra- 
cialized dimorphic sex/gender ideal, even as sex/gender dimorphism took 
on its full conceptual and ideological meaning only as an ideal that most 
races fail to meet. Thus, “thinking beyond sexual dimorphism” is far from 
a nearly impossible, utopian feat, requiring studies of non-Western cultures 
or physical anomalies even to give us the idea; on the contrary, to grasp 
a racialised binary of sex/gender is already, in a sense, to have thought 
beyond what now appears to be sex/gender ideology’s rather superficial 
binarism. 

Why has this been so difficult for feminists to see? Surely the “white- 
ness” of mainstream feminism has not helped. Nor has the academic theo- 
retical penchant for looking at the social world through the lens of binary 
opposition. But I suspect as well that feminists share with dominant cul- 
ture an unfortunate resistance to regarding sex/gender categories histori- 
cally, a resistance reinforced in the academy by the lofty status it reserves for 
the most ahistorical and a priori styles of analysis.!® Cornell, for example, 
repeatedly insists on the “disjunction between social reality and psychic 
life” and consistently favors heavily psychoanalytic approaches that empha- 
size the latter (1991, 63). But whatever their virtues, such approaches run 
the risk of ignoring the broad clues afforded by our recent and frankly 
racist past, when Ellis and others could write about sex and race so unself- 
consciously and revealingly. Of course, Cornell might counter that the 


* Very few feminists explicitly discuss the connection between sex/gender dimorphism 
and racial supremacist ideology, and those who do so tend to be historians writing about 
fairly specific periods: sce, c.g., Gisela Bock 1983 on Nazi Germany and Cynthia Eagle Rw- 
sett 1989 on Victorian England. Gail Bederman, whose excellent study (1995) of American 
cultural history between 1880 and 1917 came to my attention only after I had completed 
this article, demonstrates particularly well the enormous mportance of this connection. 
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study of gender must lead back to the psyche, since “we cannot escape 
the hold of the feminine on the unconscious” (182), but perhaps Emile 
Durkheim was closer to the truth when he remarked that the true uncon- 


scious is history. 


Philosophy Department 
Willamette Unsverstty 
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Yen Le Espiritu 


“We Don't Sleep Around Like White Giris Do”: Familly, 
Culture, and Gender In Filipina American Lives 


I want my daughters to be Filipino especially on sex. I always emphasize to 
them that they should not participate in sex if they are not married. We are 
also Catholic. We are raised so that we don’t engage in going out with men 
while we are not married. And I don’t like it to happen to my daughters as 
if they have no values. I don’t like them to grow up that way, like the 

I found that a lot of the Asian American friends of mine, we don’t date like 
white girls date. We don’t sleep around like white girls do. Everyone is 
restrictive. 

— Second-generation Filipina daughter 


ocusing on the relationship between Filipino immigrant parents and 

their daughters, ‘this article argues that gender is a key to immigrant 

identity and a vehicle for racialized immigrants to assert cultural superi- 
ority over the dominant group. In immigrant communities, culture takes 
on a special significance: not only does it form a lifeline to the home coun- 
try and a basis for group identity in a new country, it is also a base from 
which immigrants stake their political and sociocultural claims on their 
new country (Eastmond 1993, 40). For Filipino immigrants, who come 
from a homeland that was once a U.S. colony, cultural reconstruction has 
been especially critical in the assértion of their presence in the United 
States —a way to counter the cultural Americanization of the Philippines, 
to resist the assimilative and alienating demands of U.S. society, and to 
reaffirm to themselves their self-worth in the face of colonial, racial, class, 
and gendered subordination. Before World War IL, Filipinos were barred 


from becoming U.S. citizens, owning property, and marrying whites. They 
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also encountered discriminatory housing policies, unfair labor practices, 
violent physical encounters, and racist as well as anti-immigrant discourse.! 
While blatant legal discrimination against Filipino Americans is largely a 
matter of the past, Filipinos continue to encounter many barriers that pre- 
vent full participation in the economic, social, and political institutions 
of the United States (Azores-Gunter 1986-87; Cabezas, Shinagawa, and 
Kawaguchi 1986-87; Okamura and Agbayani 1997). Moreover, the eco- 
nomic mobility and cultural assimilation that enables white ethnics to be- 
come “unhyphenated whites” is seldom extended to Filipino Americans 
(Espiritu 1994). Like other Asians, the Filipino is “always seen as an immi- 
grant, as the ‘foreigner-within? even when born in the United States” 
(Lowe 1996, 5). Finally, although Filipinos have been in the United States 
since the middle of the 1700s and Americans have been in the Philippines 
since at least the late 1800s, U.S. Filipinos —as racialized nationals, immi- 
grants, and citizens — are “still practically an invisible and silent minority” 
(San Juan 1991, 117). Drawing from my research on Filipino American 
families in San Diego, California, I explore in this article the ways racialized 
immigrants claim through gender the power denied them by racism. 

My cpigraphs, quotations of a Filipina immigrant mother and a second- 
generation Filipina daughter, suggest that the virtuous Filipina daughter is 
partially constructed on the conceptualization of white women as sexually 
immoral. This juxtaposition underscores the fact that femininity is a rela- 
tional category, one that is co-constructed with other racial and cultural 


narratives indicate, racialized groups also criticize the morality of white 
women as a strategy of resistance — a means of asserting a morally superior 
public face to the dominant society. 

By exploring how Filipino immigrants characterize white families and 
white women, I hope to contribute to a neglected area of research: how 
the “margins” imagine and construct the “mainstream” in order to assert 
superiority over it. But this strategy is not without costs. The elevation 
of Filipina chastity (particularly that of young women) has the effect of 
reinforcing masculinist and patriarchal power in the name of a greater ideal 
of national/ethnic self-respect. Because the control of women is one of the 
principal means of asserting moral superiority, young women in immigrant 


Cordova 1983; Sharma 1984; Scharlin and Villanueva 1992; Jung 1999. 
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families face numerous restrictions on their autonomy, mobility, and per- 
sonal decision making, Although this article addresses the experiences and 
attitudes of both parents and children, here I am more concerned with 
understanding the actions of immigrant parents than with the reactions of 
their second-generation daughters. 


Studying Filipinos In San Diego 

San Diego, California has long been a favored area of settlement for Filipi- 
nos and is today the third-largest U.S. destination for Filipino immigrants 
(Rumbaut 1991, 220).? As the site of the largest U.S. naval base and the 
Navy's primary West Coast training facility, San Diego has been a primary 
area of settlement for Filipino navy personnel and their families since the 
early 1900s. As in other Filipino communities along the Pacific Coast, the 
San Diego community grew dramatically in the twenty-five years follow- 
ing passage of the 1965 Immigration Act. New immigration contributed 
greatly to the tripling of San Diego county’s Filipino American population 
from 1970 to 1980 and its doubling from 1980 to 1990. In 1990, nearly 
96,000 Filipinos resided in the county. Although they made up only 4 
percent of the county’s general population, they constituted close to 50 
percent of the Asian American population (Espiritu 1995). Many post- 
1965 Filipino immigrants have come to San Diego as professionals — most 
conspicuously as health care workers. A 1992 analysis of the socioeco- 
nomic characteristics of recent Filipino immigrants in San Diego indicated 
that they were predominantly middle-class, college-educated, and English- 
speaking professionals who were more likely to own than rent their homes 
(Rumbaut 1994). Ar the same time, about two-thirds of the Filipinos sur- 
veyed indicated that they had experienced racial and ethnic discrimination 
(Espiritu and Wolf, forthcoming). 

The information on which this article is based comes mostly from in- 
depth interviews that J conducted with almost one hundred Filipinos in 
San Diego.’ Using the “snowball” sampling technique, I started by inter- 
viewing Filipino Americans whom I knew and then asking them to refer 
me to others who might be willing to be interviewed. In other words, I 
chose participants not randomly but rather through a network of Filipino 
American contacts whom the first group of respondents trusted. ‘To cap- 


2 Filipino settlement in San Diego dates back to 1903, when a group of young Filipino 
pensionades corolled at the Stare Normal School (now San Diego State University). 

3 My understanding of Fihpino American lives ıs also based on the many conversations I 
have had with my Filipino American students at the University of Califomia, San Diego, and 
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ture the diversity within the Filipino American community, I sought and 
selected respondents of different backgrounds and with diverse view- 
points. The sample is about equally divided between first-generation immi- 
grants (those who came to the United States as adults) and Filipinas/os 
who were born and/or raised in the United States. It is more difficult to 
pinpoint the class status of the people [ interviewed. To be sure, they in- 
cluded poor working-class immigrants who barely eked out a living, as well 
as educated professionals who thrived in middle- and upper-class suburban 
neighborhoods. However, the class status of most was much more ambigu- 
ous. I met Filipinos/as who toiled as assembly workers but who, through 
the pooling of income and finances, owned homes in middle-class commu- 
nities. I also discovered that class status was transnational, determined as 
much by one’s economic position in the Philippines as by that in the 
United States. For example, I encountered individuals who struggled eco- 
nomically in the United States but owned sizable properties in the Philip- 
pines. And I interviewed immigrants who continued to view themselves 
as “upper class” even while living in dire conditions in the United States. 
These examples suggest that the upper/middle/working-class typology, 
while useful, does not capture the complexity of immigrant lives. Re- 
flecting the prominence of the U.S. Navy in San Diego, more than half 
of my respondents were affiliated with or had relatives affiliated with the 
U.S. Navy. 

My tape-recorded interviews, conducted in English, ranged from three 
to ten hours each and took place in offices, coffee shops, and homes. My 
questions were open-ended and covered three general areas: family and 
immigration history, ethnic identity and practices, and community devel- 
opment among San Diego’s Filipinos. The interviewing process varied 
widely: some respondents needed to be prompted with specific questions, 
while others spoke at great length on their own. Some chose to cover the 
span of their lives; others focused on specific events that were particularly 
important to them. The initial impetus for this article on the relationship 
between immigrant parents and their daughters came from my observation 
that the dynamics of gender emerged more clearly in the interviews with 
women than in those with men. Because gender has been a marked cate- 
gory for women, the mothers and daughters I interviewed rarely told their 
life stories without reference to the dynamics of gender (see Personal Nar- 
ratrves Group 1989, 4-5). Even without prompting, young Filipinas al- 
most always recounted stories of restrictive gender roles and gender ex- 
pectations, particularly of parental control over their whereabouts and 
sexuality. 

I believe that my own personal and social characteristics inffuenced the 
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actual process of data collection, the quality of the materials that I gath- 
ered, and my analysis of them. As a Vietnam-born woman who immigrated 
to the United States at the age of twelve, I came to the research project not 
as an “objective” outsider but as a fellow Asian immigrant who shared 
some of the life experiences of my respondents. During the fieldwork pro- 
cess, I did not remain detached but actively shared with my informants my 
own experiences of being an Asian immigrant woman: of being perceived 
as an outsider in U.S. society, of speaking English as a second language, of 
being a woman of color in a racialized patriarchal society, and of negotuat- 
ing intergencrational tensions within my own family. I do not claim that 
these shared struggles grant me “insider status” into the Filipino Ameri- 
can community; the differences in our histories, cultures, languages, and, 
at times, class backgrounds, remain important. But I do claim that these 
shared experiences enable me to bring to the work a comparative per- 
spective that is implicit, intuitive, and informed by my own identities and 
positionalities—and with it a commitment to approach these subjects 
with both sensitivity and rigor. In a cogent call for scholars of color to 
expand on the premise of studying “our own” by studying other “others,” 
Ruby Tapia argues that such implicitly comparative projects are impor- 
tant because they permit us to “highlight the different and differrnnatnag 
functional forces of racialization” (1997, 2). It is with this deep interest in 


discovering — and forging — commonalities out of our specific and dispa- 
rate experiences that I began this study on Filipino Americans in San 


Diego. 


“American” and whiteness: “To me, American means white” 

In U.S. racial discourse and practices, unless otherwise specified, “Amer- 
icans” means “whites” (Lipsitz 1998, 1). In the case of Asian Americans, 
U.S. exclusion acts, naturalization laws, and national culture have simulta- 
neously marked Asians as the inassimilable aliens and whites as the quintes- 
sential Americans (Lowe 1996). Excluded from the collective memory of 
who constitutes a “real” American, Asians in the United States, even as 
citizens, remain “foreigners-within” —“non-Americans.” In a study of 
third- and later-generation Chinese and Japanese Americans, Mia Tuan 
(1998) concludes that, despite being longtime Americans, Asians — as ra- 
dalized ethnics — are often assumed to be foreign unless proven otherwise. 
In the case of Filipinos who emigrated from a former U.S. colony, their 
formation as racialized minorities does not begin in the United States but 
rather in a “homeland” already affected by U.S. economic, social, and cul- 
tural influences (Lowe 1996, 8). 
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Cognizant of this racialized history, my Filipino respondents seldom 
identify themselves as American. As will be evident in the discussion below, 
they equate “American” with “white” and often use these two terms inter- 
changeably. For example, a Filipina who is married to a white American 
refers to her husband as “American” but to her African American and Fili- 
pino American brothers-in-law as “black” and “Filipino,” respectively. Oth- 
ers speak about “American ways,” “American culture,” or “American life- 
style” when they really mean white American ways, culture, and lifestyle. A 
Filipino man who has lived in the United States for thirty years explains 
why he still does not identify himself as American: “I don’t see myself just 
as an American because I cannot hide the fact that my skin is brown. To 
me, American means white? A second-generation Filipina recounted the 
following story when asked whether she defined herself as American: 


I went to an all-white school. I knew I was different. I wasn’t Ameri- 
can. See, you are not taught that you're American because you are 
not white. When I was in the tenth grade, our English teacher asked 
us what our nationality was, and she goes how many of you are Mexi- 
can, how many of you are Filipino, and how many of you are Samoan 
and things like that. And when she asked how many of you are Amer- 
ican, just the white people raised their hands. 


Other Asian Americans also conflate American and white. In an ethno- 
graphic study of Asian American high school students, Stacey Lee reports 
that Korean immigrant parents often instructed their children to socialize 
only with Koreans and “Americans.” When asked to define the term Amers- 
can, the Korean students responded in unison with “White! Korean par- 
ents like white? (Lee 1996, 24). Tuan (1998) found the same practice 
among later-generation Chinese and Japanese Americans: the majority use 
the term American to refer to whites. 


Constructing the dominant group: 

The moral flaws of white Americans 

Given the centrality of moral themes in popular discussions on racial 
differences, Michele Lamont (1997) has suggested that morality is a crucial 
site to study the cultural mechanisms of reproduction of racial inequality. 
While much has been written on how whites have represented the (im)- 
morality of people of color (Collins 1991; Marchetti 1993; Hamamoto 
1994), there has been less critical attention to how people of color have 
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represented whites.* Shifting attention from the otherness of the subordi- 
nate group (as dictated by the “mainstream”) to the otherness of the domi- 
nant group (as constructed by the “margins”), this section focuses on the 
alternative frames of meaning that racially subordinate groups mobilize to 
(re)define their status in relation to the dominant group. I argue that fe- 
male morality — defined as women’s dedication to their families and sexual 
restraint — is one of the few sites where economically and politically domi- 
nated groups can construct the dominant group as other and themselves 
a8 SUperior. Because womanhood is idealized as the repository of tradition, 
the norms that regulate women’s behaviors become a means of determin- 
ing and defining group status and boundaries. As a consequence, the bur- 
dens and complexities of cultural representation fall most heavily on immi- 
grant women and their daughters. Below, I show that Filipino immigrants 
claim moral distinctiveness for their community by re-presenting “Ameri- 
cans” as morally flawed, themselves as family-oriented model minorities, 
and their wives and daughters as paragons of morality. 


Family-orlented model minorities: “White women will leave you” 

In his work on Italian immigrant parents and children in the 1930s, Rob- 
ert Anthony Orsi (1985) reports that the parents invented a virtuous Italy 
(based on memories of their childhood) that they then used to castigate 
the morality of the United States and their U.S.-born or -raised children. In 
a similar way, many of my respondents constructed their “ethnic” culture as 
principled and “American” culture as deviant. Most often, this morality 
narrative revolves around family life and family relations. When asked what 
set Filipinos apart from other Americans, my respondents — of all ages and 
class backgrounds — repeatedly contrasted close-knit Filipino families to 
what they perceived to be the more impersonal quality of U.S. family rela- 
tions.’ In the following narratives, “Americans” are characterized as lacking 


1 A few studies have documented the ways racialized communities have represented white 
Amencans. For example, in his anthropological work on Chicano joking, José Limon (1982) 
reports that young Mexican Americans elevate themselves over whites through the telling of 
<Stupid-American® jokes in which an Anglo American is consstently duped by a Mexican 
character In her interviews with Afnan Amencan working-class men, Michele Lamont 
(1997) finds that these men tend to perceive Euro Americans as immoral, sneaky, and not to 
be trusted. Although these studies provide an interesting and compelling window into re 
Galized communines’ views of white Amencans, they do not analyze how the rhetoric of 

s Indeed people around the wodd often believe thar Americans have no real family nes. 
For example, on a vint to my family in Vietnam, my cousin asked me carnesdy if 1t was true 
that Amencan children put their elderly parents ın nursing homes instead of caring for them 
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in strong family ties and collective identity, less willing to do the work of 
family and cultural maintenance, and less willing to abide by patriarchal 
norms in husband/wife relations: 


American society lacks caring. The American way of life is more indi- 
vidual rather than collective. The American way is to say I want to 
have my own way. (Filipina immigrant, fifty-four years old) 


Our [Filipino] culture is different. We are more close-knit. We tend 
to help one another. Americans, ya know, they are all right, but they 
don’t help each other that much. As a matter of fact, if the parents 
are old, they take them to a convalescent home and let them rot there. 
We would never do that in our culture. We would nurse them; we 
would help them until the very end. (Filipino immigrant, sixty 
years old) 


Our [Filipino] culture is very communal. You know that your family 
will always be there, that you don’t have to work when you tum 
cighteen, you don’t have to pay rent when you are eighteen, which 
is the American way of thinking. You also know that if things don't 
work out in the outside world, you can always come home and 
mommy and daddy will always take you and your children in. 
(Second-generation Filipina, thirty-three years old) 


Asian parents take care of their children. Americans have a different 
attitude. They leave their children to their own resources. ‘They get 
baby sitters to take care of their children or leave them in day care. 

That’s why when they get old, their children don’t even care about 

them. (Filipina immigrant, forty-six years old) 

Implicit in negative depictions of U.S. families as uncaring, selfish, and 
distant is the allegation that white women are not as dedicated to their 
families as Filipina women are to theirs. Several Filipino men who married 
white women recalled being warned by their parents and relatives that 
“white women will leave you.” As one man related, “My mother said to 
me, ‘Well, you know, don’t marry a white person because they would take 
everything that you own and leave you?” For some Filipino men, per- 
ceived differences in attitudes about women’s roles between Filipina and 
non-Filipina women influenced their marital choice. A Filipino American 
navy man explained why he went back to the Philippines to look for a wife: 


at home. She was horrified at this practice and proclaimed that, because they care for their 
elders, Vietnamese families are morally supenor to Amencan families. 
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My goal was to marry a Filipina. I requested to be stationed in the 
Philippines to get married to a Filipina. Pd seen the women here and 
basically they are spoiled. They have a tendency of not going along 
together with their husband. They behave differently. They chase the 
male, instead of the male, the normal way of the traditional way is 
for the male to go after the female. They have sex without marrying. 
They want to do their own things. So my idea was to go back home 
and marry somebody who has never been here. I tell my son the same 
thing: if he does what I did and finds himself a good lady there, he 
will be in good hands. 


Another man who had dated mostly white women in high school re- 
counted that’ when it came time for him to marry, he “looked for the kind 
of women” he met while stationed in the Philippines: “I hate to sound 
chauvinistic about marriages, but Filipinas have a way of making you feel 
like you are a king. They also have that tenderness, that elegance. And 
we share the same values about family, education, religion, and raising 
children” 

The claims of family closeness are not unique to Filipino immigrants. 
For example, when asked what makes their group distinctive, Italian 
Americans (di Leonardo 1984), Vietnamese Americans (Kibria 1993), 
South Asian Americans (Hickey 1996), and African Americans (Lamont 
1997) all point proudly to the close-knit character of their family life. Al- 
though it is difficult to know whether these claims are actual perceptions 
or favored self-legitimating answers, it is nevertheless important to note 
the gender implications of these claims. That is, while both men and 
women identify the family system as a tremendous source of cultural pride, 
it is women — through their unpaid housework and kin work— who shoul- 
der the primary responsibility for maintaining family closeness. As the or- 
ganizers of family rituals, transmitters of homeland, folklores, and social- 
izers of young children, women have been crucial for the maintenance of 
family ties and cultural traditions. In a study of kinship, class, and gender 
among California Italian Americans, di Leonardo argues that women’s kin 
work, “the work of knitting households together into ‘close, extended fam- 
ilies,” maintains the family networks that give ethnicity meaning (1984, 
229). 

Because the moral status of the community rests on women’s labor, 
women, as wives aid daughters, are expected to dedicate themselves to the 
family. Writing on the constructed image of ethnic family and gender, di 
Leonardo argues that “a large part of stressing ethnic identity amounts 
to burdening women with increased responsibilities for preparing special 
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foods, planning rituals, and enforcing ‘ethnic socialization of children” 
(1984, 222). A twenty-three-year-old Filipina spoke about the reproduc- 
tive work that her mother performed and expected her to learn: 


In my family, I was the only girl, so my mom expected a lot from 
me. She wanted me to help her to take care of the household. I felt 
like there was a lot of pressure on me. It’s very important to my mom 
to have the house in order: to wash the dishes, to keep the kitchen 
in order, vacuuming, and dusting and things like that. She wants me 
to be a perfect housewife. It’s difficult. I have been married now for 
about four months and my mother asks me every now and then what 
have I cooked for my husband. My mom is also very strict about 
families getting together on holidays, and I would always help her to 
organize that. Each holiday, I would try to decorate the house for 
her, to make it more special. 


The burden of unpaid reproductive and kin work is particularly stressful 
for women who work outside the home. In the following narrative, a Fili- 
pina wife and mother described the pulls of family and work that she expe- 
rienced when she went back to school to pursue a doctoral degree in 
nursing: 


The Filipinos, we are very collective, very connected. Going through 
the doctoral program, sometimes I think it is better just to forget 
about my relatives and just concentrate on school. All that connect- 
edness, it steals parts of myself because all of my energies are devoted 
to my family. And that is the reason why I think Americans are suc- 
cessful. The majority of the American people they can do what they 
want. They don’t feel guilty because they only have a few people to 
relate to. For us Filipinos, it’s like roots under the tree, you have all 
these connections. The Americans are more like the trunk. I am still 
trying to go up to the trunk of the tree but it is too hard. I want to 
be more independent, more like the Americans. I want to be good 
to my family but what about me? And all the things that I am doing. 
It’s hard. It’s always a struggle. 


It is important to note that this Filipina interprets her exclusion and added 
responsibilities as only racial when they are also gendered. For cxample, 
when she says, “the American people they can do what they want,” she ig- 
nores the differences in the lives of white men and white women — the fact 
that most white women experience similar competing pulls of family, edu- 
cation, and work. 
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Racialired sexuality and (Im)moraiity: 
“In America, ... sex is nothing” 
Sexuality, as a core aspect of social identity, is fundamental to the structur- 
ing of gender inequality (Millett 1970). Sexuality is also a salient marker of 
otherness and has figured prominently in racist and imperialist ideologies 
(Gilman 1985; Stoler 1991). Historically, the sexuality of subordinate 
groups — particularly that of racialized women —has been systematically 
stereotyped by the dominant groups.* At stake in these stereotypes is the 
construction of women of color as morally lacking in the areas of sexual 
restraint and traditional morality. Asian women — both in Asia and in the 
United States—have been racialized as sexually immoral, and the “Ori- 
ent” — and its women — has long served as a site of European male-power 
fantasies, replete with lurid images of sexual license, gynecological aberra- 
tions, and general perversion (Gilman 1985, 89). In colonial Asia in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, for example, female sexuality was 
a site for colonial rulers to assert their moral superiority and thus their 
supposed natural and legitimate right to rule. The colonial rhetoric of 
moral superiority was based on the construction of colonized Asian 
women as subjects of sexual desire and fulfillment and European colonial 
women as the paragons of virtue and the bearers of a redefined colonial 
morality (Stoler 1991). The discourse of morality has also been used to 
mark the “unassimilability” of Asians in the United States. At the turn of 
the twentieth century, the public perception of Chinese women as disease- 
ridden, drug-addicted prostitutes served to underline the depravity of 
“Orientals” and played a decisive role in the eventual passage of exclu- 
sion laws against all Asians (Mazumdar 1989, 3—4). The stereotypical view 
that all Asian women were prostitutes, first formed in the 1850s, per- 
sisted. Contemporary American popular culture continues to endow Asian 
women with an excess of “womanhood,” sexualizing them but also im- 
pugning their sexuality (Espiritu 1997, 93). 
Filipinas — both in the Philippines and in the United States — have been 
marked as desirable but dangerous “prostitutes” and/or submissive “mail- 
order brides” (Halualani 1995; Egan 1996). These stereotypes emerged 
out of the colonial process, especially the extensive U.S. military presence in 
the Philippines. Until the early 1990s, the Philippines, at times unwillingty, 


* Wotmng on the objectification of black women, Patricia Hill Collins (1991) argues that 
popular representations of black females—mammy, welfare queen, and Jezebel —all pivot 
Native American women have been portrayed as sexually excessive (Green 1975), Chicana 
women as “exotic and erotic” (Mirande 1980), and Puerto Rican and Cuban women as “trop- 
ical bombshells, . . . sexy, sexed and interested” (Tafolla 1985, 39). 
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housed some of the United States’s largest overseas airforce and naval bases 
(Espiritu 1995, 14). Many Filipino nationalists have charged that “the 
prostitution problem” in the Philippines stemmed from U.S. and Philip- 
pine government policies that promoted a sex industry— brothels, bars, 
and massage parlors—for servicemen stationed or on leave in the Philip- 
pines. During the Vietnam War, the Philippines was known as the “rest 
and recreation” center of Asia, hosting approximately ten thousand U.S. 
servicemen daily (Coronel and Rosca 1993; Warren 1993). In this context, 
ail Filipinas were racialized as sexual commodities, usable and expendable. 
A U.S.-born Filipina recounted the sexual harassment she faced while vis- 
iting Subic Bay Naval Station in Olongapo City: 


One day, I went to the base dispensary. . . . I was dressed nicely, and 
as I walked by the fire station, I heard catcalls and snide remarks 
being made by some of the firemen. ... I was fuming inside. The 
next thing I heard was, “How much do you charge?” I kept on walk- 
ing. “Hey, are you deaf or something? How much do you charge? 
You have a good body.” That was an incident that I will never forget. 
(Quoted in Espiritu 1995, 77) 

The sexualized racializati ion of Filipina women is also captured in Marianne 
Vilanueva’s short story “Opportunity” (1991). As the protagonist, a “mail- 
order bride” from the Philippines, enters a hotel lobby to meet her Ameri- 
can fiancé, the bellboys snicker and whisper puta (whore): a reminder that 
U.S. economic and cultural colonizati ton in the Philippines always forms a 
backdrop to any relations between Filipinos and Americans (Wong 1993, 
53). 

Cognizant of the pervasive hypersexualization of Filipina women, my 
quick to denounce prostitution, to condemn sex laborers, and to declare 
(unasked) that they themselves did not frequent “that part of town? As 
one Filipina immigrant said, 

Growing up [in the Philippines], I could never date an American 
because my dad’s concept of a friendship with an American is with a 
G.L The only reason why my dad wouldn't let us date an American 
is that people will think that the only way you met was because of 
the base. I have never seen the inside of any of the bases because we 
were just forbidden to go there. | 
Many of my respondents also distanced themselves culturally from the Fili- 
pinás who serviced U.S. soldiers by branding them “more Americanized” 
and “more Westernized. ” In other words, these women were sexually pro- 
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miscuous because they had assumed the sexual mores of white women. 
This characterization allows my respondents to symbolically disown the 
Filipina “bad girl” and, in so doing, to uphold the narrative of Filipina 
sexual virtuosity and white female sexual promiscuity. In the following nar- 
rative, a mother who came to the United States in her thirties contrasted 
the controlled sexuality of women in the Philippines with the perceived 
promiscuity of white women in the United States: 


In the Philippines, we always have chaperons when we go out. When 
we go to dances, we have our uncle, our grandfather, and auntie all 
behind us to make sure that we behave in the dance hall. Nobody 
goes necking outside. You don’t even let a man put his hand on your 
shoulders. When you were brought up in a conservative country, it 
is hard to come here and see that it is all freedom of speech and 
freedom of action. Sex was never mentioned in our generation. I was 
thirty already when I learned about sex. But to the young generation 
in America, sex is nothing. 
Similarly, another immigrant woman criticized the way young American 
women are raised: “Americans are so liberated. They allow their children, 
their girls, to go out even when they are still so young” In contrast, she 
stated that, in “the Filipino way, it is very important, the value of the 
woman, that she is a virgin when she gets married.” 

The ideal “Filipina,” then, is partially constructed on the community’s 
conceptualization of white women. She is everything that they are not: she 
is sexually modest and dedicated to her family; they are sexually promiscu- 
ous and uncaring. Within the context of the dominant culture’s pervasive 
hypersexualization of Filipinas, the construction of the “ideal” Filipina — 
as family-oriented and chaste—can be read as an effort to reclaim the mo- 
rality of the community. This effort erases the Filipina “bad girl” ignores 
embraces the myth of “Oriental femininity.” Cast as the embodiment of 
perfect womanhood and exotic femininity, Filipinas (and other Asian 
women) in recent years have been idealized in U.S. popular culture as more 
truly “feminine” (i.c., devoted, dependent, domestic) and therefore more 
desirable than their more modern, emancipated sisters (Espiritu 1997, 
113). Capitalizing on this image of the “superfemme,” mail-order bride 
agencies market Filipina women as “‘exotic, subservient wife imports’ for 
sale and as alternatives for men sick of independent ‘libera? Western 
women” (Halualani 1995, 49; see also Ordonez 1997, 122). 

Embodying the moral integrity of the idealized ethnic community, im- 
migrant women, particularly young daughters, are expected to comply 
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with male-defined criteria of what constitute “ideal” feminine virtues. 
While the sexual-behavior of adult women is confined to a monogamous, 
heterosexual context, that of young women is denied completely (see Das- 
gupta and DasGupta 1996, 229-31). In the next section, I detail the ways 
Filipino immigrant parents, under the rubric of “cultural preservation,” po- 
lice their daughters’ behaviors in order to safeguard their sexual innocence 
and virginity. These attempts at policing generate hierarchies and tensions 
within immigrant families— between parents and children and between 
brothers and sisters. 


The construction(s) of the “Ideal” Filipina: 

“Boys are boys and giris are different” 

As the designated “keepers of the culture” (Billson 1995), immigrant 
women and their behavior come under intensive scrutiny both from men 
and women of their own groups and from U.S.-born Americans (Gabbacia 
1994, xi). In a study of the Italian Harlem community from 1880 to 1950, 
Orsi reports that “all the community’s fears for the reputation and integrity 
of the domus came to focus on the behavior of young women” (1985, 
135). Because women’s moral and sexual loyalties were deemed central to 
the maintenance of group status, changes in female behavior, especially 
that of growing daughters, were interpreted as signs of moral decay and 
ethnic suicide and were carefully monitored and sanctioned (Gabbacia 
1994, 113). 

Although details vary, young women of various groups and across space 
and time— for example, second-generation Chinese women in San Fran- 
cisco in the 1920s (Yung 1995), U.S.-born Italian women in East Harlem 
in the 1930s (Orsi 1985), young Mexican women in the Southwest dur- 
ing the interwar years (Ruiz 1992), and daughters of Caribbean and Asian 
Indian immigrants on the East Coast in the 1990s (Dasgupta and Das- 
Gupta 1996; Waters 1996) —have identified strict parental control on 
their activities and movements as the primary source of intergenerational 
conflict. Recent studies of immigrant families also identify gender as a sig- 
nificant determinant of parent-child conflict, with daughters more likely 
than sons to be involved in such conflicts and instances of parental deroga- 
tion (Rumbaut and Ima 1988; Woldemikael 1989; Matute-Bianchi 1991; 
Gibson 1995). 

Although immigrant families have always been preoccupied with pass- 
ing on their native culture, language, and traditions to both male and fe- 
male children, it is daughters who have the primary burden of protecting 
and preserving the family. Because sons do not have to conform to the 
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image of an “ideal” ethnic subject as daughters do, they often receive spe- 
cial day-to-day privileges denied to daughters (Haddad and Smith 1996, 
22-24; Waters 1996, 75-76). This is not to say that immigrant parents do 
not place undue expectations on their sons; rather, these expectations do 
not pivot around the sons’ sexuality or dating choices.” In contrast, paren- 
tal control over the movement and action of daughters begins the moment 
they are perceived as young adults and sexually vulnerable. It regularly con- 
sists of monitoring their whereabouts and forbidding dating (Wolf 1997). 
For example, the immigrant parents I interviewed seldom allowed their 
daughters’ to date, to stay out late, to spend the night at a friend’s house, 
or to take an out-of-town trip. 

Many of the second-generation women I spoke to complained bitterly 
about these parental restrictions. They particularly resented what they saw 
as gender inequity in their families: the fact that their parents placed far 
more restrictions on their activities and movements than on their brothers’. 
Some decried the fact that even their younger brothers had more freedom 
than they did. “It was really hard growing up because my parents would 
let my younger brothers do what they wanted but I didn’t get to do what 
I wanted even though I was the oldest. I had a curfew and my brothers 
didn’t. I had to ask if I could go places and they didn’t. My parents never 
even asked my brothers when they were coming home.” As indicated in 
the following excerpt, many Filipino males are cognizant of this double 
standard in their families: 

My sister would always say to me, “It’s not fair, just because you are 

a guy, you can go wherever you want.” J think my parents do treat 

me and my sister differently. Like in high school, maybe 10:30 at 

night, which is pretty late on a school night, and I say I have to go 
pick up some notes at my friend’s house, my parents wouldn’t say 
anything. But if my sister were to do that, there would be no way. 

Even now when my sister is in college already, if she wants to leave 

at midnight to go to a friend’s house, they would tell her that she 

shouldn’t do it. 


” The relationship between mmmugrant parents and their sons deserves an article of its 
own. According to Gabbacia, “Immigrant parents fought with sons, too, but over different 
male sexuality or mdependent courtship” (1994, 70). Moreover, because of their mobility, 
young men have more means to escape—at least temporanly—the pressures of the family 
than young women. In his study of Itahan American families, Orsi reports that young men 
rebelled by sleeping in cars or joining the army, but young women did not have such opportu- 
nities (1985, 143). 
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When questioned about this double standard, parents generally re- 
sponded by explaining that “girls are different”: 

I have that Filipino mentality that boys are boys and girls are differ- 
ent. Girls are supposed to be protected, to be clean. In the early years, 
my daughters have to have chaperons and curfews. And they know 
that they have to be virgins until they get married. The girls always 
say that is not fair. What is the difference between their brothers and 
them? And my answer always is, “In the Philippines, you know, we 
don’t do that. The girls stay home. The boys go out” It was the way 
that I was raised. I still want to have part of that culture instilled in 
my children. And I want them to have that to pass on to their 
children. 


Even among self-described Western-educated and “tolerant” parents, many 
continue to ascribe to “the Filipino way” when it comes to raising daugh- 
ters. As one college-educated father explains, 


Because of my Western education, I don’t raise my children the way 
my parents raised me. I tended to be a little more tolerant. But at 
times, especially in certain issues like dating, I find myself more to- 
wards the Filipino way in the sense that I have only one daughter so 
I tended to be a little bit stricter. So the double standard kind of 
operates: it’s alright for the boys to explore the field but I tended to 
be overly protective of my daughter. My wife feels the same way be- 
cause the boys will not lose anything, but the daughter will lose 
something, her virginity, ‘and it can be also a question of losing face, 
that kind of thing. 


Although many parents discourage or forbid dating for daughters, they 
still fully expect these young women to fulfill their traditional roles as 
women: to marry and have children. A young Filipina recounted the mixed 
messages she received from her parents: 


This is the way it is supposed to work: Okay, you go to school. You 
go to college. You graduate. You find a job. Then you find your hus- 
band, and you have children. That’s the whole time line. But my 
question is, if you are not allowed to date, how are you supposed to 
find your husband? They say “no” to the whole dating scene because 
that is secondary to your education, secondary to your family. They 
do push marriage, but at a later date. So basically my parents are 
telling me that I should get married and I should have children but 
that I should not date. 
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In a study of second-generation Filipino Americans in northern California, 
Diane Wolf (1997) reports the same pattern of parental pressures: Parents 
expect daughters to remain virgins until marriage, to have a career, and to 
combine their work lives with marriage and children. 

The restrictions on girls’ movement sometimes spill over to the realm 
of academics. Dasgupta and DasGupta (1996, 230) recount that in the 
Indian American community, while young men were expected to attend 
faraway competitive colleges, many of their female peers were encouraged 
by their parents to go to the local colleges so that they could live at or close 
to home. Similarly, Wolf (1997, 467) reports that some Filipino parents 
pursued contradictory tactics with their children, particularly their daugh- 
ters, by pushing them to achieve academic excellence in high school but 
then “pulling the emergency brake” when they contemplated college by 
expecting them to stay at home, even if it meant going to a less competitive 
college, or not going at all. In the following account, a young Filipina 
relates that her parents’ desire to “protect” her surpassed their concerns for 
her academic preparation: 


My brother [was] given a lot more opportunity educationally. He 
was given the opportunity to go to Miller High School that has a 
renowned college preparatory program but [for] which you have to 
be bussed out of our area.’ Pve come from a college prep program 
in junior high and I was asked to apply for the program at Miller. 
But my parents said “No, absolutely not? This was even during the 
time, too, when Southside [the neighborhood high school] had one 
of the lowest test scores in the state of California. So it was like, “You 
know, mom, Pll get a better chance at Miller.” “No, no, you're going 
to Southside. There is no ifs, ands, or buts. Miller is too far. What if 
something happens to your” But two years later, when my brother 
got ready to go on to high school, he was allowed to go to Miller. 
My sister and I were like, “Obviously, whose education do you value 
more? If yourre telling us that education is important, why do we see 
a double standard?” 


The above narratives suggest that the process of parenting is gendered 
in that immigrant parents tend to restrict the autonomy, mobility, and 
personal decision making of their daughters more than that of their sons. 
I argue that these parental restrictions are attempts to construct a model 
of Filipina womanhood that is chaste, modest, nurturing, and family- 
oriented. Women are seen as responsible for holding the cultural line, 


* The names of the two high schools in this excerpt are ficntious. 
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maintaining racial boundaries, and marking cultural difference. This is not 
to say tbat parent-daughter conflicts exist in all Filipino immigrant families. 
Certainly, Filipino parents do not respond in a uniform way to the chal- 
lenges of being racial-ethnic minorities, and I met parents who have had 
to change some of their ideas and practices in response to their inability to 
control their children’s movements and choices: 


I have three girls and one boy. I used to think that I wouldn’t allow 
my daughters to go dating and things like that, but there is no way 
I could do that. I can’t stop it. It’s the way of life here in America. 
Sometimes you kind of question yourself, if you are doing what is 
right. It is hard to accept but you got to accept it. That’s the way they 
are here. (Professional Filipino immigrant father) 


My children are born and raised here, so they do pretty much what 
they want. They think they know everything. I can only do so much 
as a parent. ... When I try to teach my kids things, they tell me that 
I sound like an old record. They even talk back to me sometimes. ... 
The first time my daughter brought her boyfriend to the house, she 
was eighteen years old. I almost passed away, knocked out. Lord, tell 
me what to do? (Working-class Filipino immigrant mother) 
These narratives call attention to the shifts in the generational power 
caused by the migration process and to the possible gap between what 
parents say they want for their children and their ability to control the 
young. However, the interview data do suggest that intergenerational con- 
flicts are socially recognized occurrences in Filipino communities. Even 
when respondents themselves had not experienced intergenerational ten- 
sions, they could always recall a cousin, a girlfriend, or a friend’s daughter 
who had. 


Sanctions and reactions: 

“That is not what a decent Filipino giri should do” 

I do not wish to suggest that immigrant communities are the only ones in 
which parents regulate their daughters’ mobility and sexuality. Feminist 
scholars have long documented the construction, containment, and exploi- 
tation of women’s sexuality in various societies (Maglin and Perry 1996). 
We also know that the cultural anxiety over unbounded female sexuality is 
most apparent with regard to adolescent girls (Tolman and Higgins 1996, 
- 206). The difference is in the ways immigrant and nonimmigrant families 
sanction girls’ sexuality. To control sexually assertive girls 


nonimmigrant 
parents rely on the gender-based good girl/bad girl dichotomy in which 
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“good girls” are passive, threatened sexual objects while “bad girls” are 
active, desiring sexual agents (Tolman and Higgins 1996). As Dasgupta 
and DasGupta write, “the two most pervasive images of women across 
cultures are the goddess and whore, the good and bad women” (1996, 
236). This good girl/bad girl cultural story conflates femininity with sexu- 
ality, increases women’s vulnerability to sexual coercion, and justifies wom- 
en’s containment in the domestic sphere. 

Immigrant families, though, have an additional strategy: they can disd- 
pline their daughters as racial/national subjects as well as gendered ones. 
That is, as self-appointed guardians of “authentic” cultural memory, immi- 
grant parents can attempt to regulate their daughters’ independent choices 
by linking them to cultural ignorance or betrayal. As both parents and 
children recounted, young women who disobeyed parental strictures were 
often branded “non-cthnic” “untraditional,” “radical,” “selfish.” and “not 
caring about the family. Female sexual choices were also linked to moral 
degeneracy, defined in relation to a narrative of a hegemonic white norm. 
Parents were quick to warn their daughters about “bad” Filipinas who had 
become pregnant outside marriage.” As in the case of “bar girls” in the 
Philippines, Filipina Americans who veered from acceptable behaviors 
were deemed “Americanized? —as women who have adopted the sexual 
mores and practices of white women. As one Filipino immigrant father 
described “Americanized” Filipinas: “They are spoiled because they have 
seen the American way. They go out at night. Late at night. They go out 
on dates. Smoking. They have sex without marrying.” 

From the perspective of the second-generation daughters, these charges 
are stinging. The young women I interviewed. were visibly pained — with 
many breaking down and crying—when they recounted their parents’ 
charges. This deep pain, stemming in part from their desire to be validated 
as Filipina, existed even among the more “rebellious” daughters. One 
twenty-four-year-old daughter explained: 

My mom is very traditional. She wants to follow the Filipino cus- 

toms, just really adhere to them, like what is proper for a girl, what 

she can and can’t do, and what other people are going to think of her 
if she doesn’t follow that way. When I pushed these restrictions, 
when I rebelled and stayed out later than allowed, my mom would 
always say, “That is not what a decent Filipino girl should do. You 
should come home at a decent hour. What are people going to think 


? According to a 1992 health assessment report of Filipinos in San Francisco, Filipino 
teens have the highest pregnancy rates among all Aman groups and, m 1991, the highest rate 
of increase in the number of births as compared with all other racial or ethnic groups (Tiong- 
son 1997, 257). 
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of you?” And that would get me really upset, you know, because I 
think that my character is very much the way it should be for a Fili- 
pina. I wear my hair long, I wear decent makeup. I dress properly, 
conservative. I am family oriented. It hurts me that she doesn’t see 
‘that I am decent, that I am proper and that I am not going to bring 
shame to the family or anything like that. 
This narrative suggests that even when parents are unable to control the 
behaviors of their children, their (dis)approval remains powerful in shap- 
ing the emotional lives of their daughters (see Wolf 1997). Although 
better-off parents can and do exert greater controls over their children’s be- 
haviors than do poorer parents (Wolf 1992; Kibria 1993), I would argue 
that all immigrant parents — regardless of class background — possess this 
emotional hold on their children. Therein lies the source of their power: As 
immigrant parents, they have the authority to determine if their daughters 
are “authentic” members of their racial-ethnic community. Largely unac- 
quainted with the “home” country, U.S.-born children depend on their par- 
ents’ tutelage to craft and affirm their ethnic self and thus are particularly 
vulnerable to charges of cultural ignorance and/or betrayal (Espiritu 1994). 
Despite these emotional pains, many young Filipinas I intervi icwed con- 
test and negotiate parental restrictions in their daily lives. Faced with pa- 
rental restrictions on their mobility, young Filipinas struggle to gain some 
control over their own social lives, particularly over dating. In many cases, 
daughters simply misinform their parents of their whereabouts or date 
without their parents’ knowledge. They also rebel by vowing to create 
more egalitarian relationships with their own husbands and children. A 
thirty-year-old Filipina who is married to a white American explained why 
she chose to marry outside her culture: 


In high school, I dated mostly Mexican and Filipino. It never oc- 
curred to me to date a white or black guy. I was not attracted to 
them. But as I kept growing up and my father and I were having all 
these conflicts, I knew that if I married a Mexican or a Filipino, [be] 
would be exactly like my father. And so I tried to date anyone that 
would not remind me of my dad. A lot of my Filipina friends that I 
grew up with had similar experiences. So I knew that it wasrrt only 
me. I was determined to marry a white person because he would 
treat me as an individual. ! 


10 The few available studies on Filipino American mtermarriage indicate a high rate rela- 
tive to other Asian groups. In 1980, Fibpino men in Californ recorded the highest intermar- 
riage rate among all Asian groups, and Filipina women had the second-highest rate, after 
Japanese American women (Agbayani-Ssewert and Revilla 1995, 156). 
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Another Filipina who was labeled “radical” by her parents indicated that 
she would be more open-minded in raising her own children: “I see myself 
as very traditional in upbringing but I don’t see myself as constricting on 
my children one day and I wouldn’t put the gender roles on them. I 
wouldn't lock them into any particular way of behaving” It is important 
to note that even as these Filipinas desired new gender norms and practices 
for their own families, the majority hoped that their children would remain 
connected to Filipino culture. 

My respondents also reported more serious reactions to parental restric- 
tions, recalling incidents of someone they knew who had run away, joined 
a gang, or attempted suicide. A Filipina high-school counselor relates that 
most of the Filipinas she worked with “are really scared because a lot of 
them know friends that are pregnant and they all pretty much know girls 
who have attempted suicide.” A 1995 random survey of San Diego public 
high schools conducted by the Federal Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) found that, in comparison with other ethnic groups, 
female Filipino students had the highest rates of seriously considering sui- 
cide (45.6 percent) as well as the highest rates of actually attempting sui- 
cide (23 percent) in the year preceding the survey. In comparison, 33.4 
percent of Latinas, 26.2 percent of white women, and 25.3 percent of 
black women surveyed said they had suicidal thoughts (Lau 1995). 


Conclusion 

Mainstream American society defines white middle-class culture as the 
norm and whiteness as the unmarked marker of others’ difference (Fran- 
kenberg 1993). In this article, I have shown that many Filipino immigrants 
use the largely gendered discourse of morality as one strategy to decenter 
whiteness and to locate themselves above the dominant group, demoniz- 
ing it in the process. Like other immigrant groups, Filipinos praise the 
United States as a land of significant economic opportunity but simulta- 
neously denounce it as a country inhabited by corrupted and individual- 
istic people of questionable morals. In particular, they criticize American 
family life, American individualism, and American women (see Gabbacia 
1994, 113). Enforced by distorting powers of memory and nostalgia, this 
rhetoric of moral superiority often leads to patriarchal calls for a cultural 
“authenticity” that locates family honor and national integrity in the 
group’s female members. Because the policing of women’s bodies is one of 
the main means of asserting moral superiority, young women face numer- 
ous restrictions on their autonomy, mobility, and personal decision mak- 
ing. This practice of cultural (re)construction reveals how deeply the con- 
duct of private life can be tied to larger social structures. 
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The construction of white Americans as the “other” and American cul- 
ture as deviant serves a dual purpose: It allows immigrant communities 
both to reinforce patriarchy through the sanctioning of women’s (mis)be- 
havior and to present an unblemished, if not morally superior, public face 
to the dominant society. Strong in family values, heterosexual morality, 
and a hierarchical family structure, this public face erases the Filipina “bad 
girl” and ignores competing (im)moral practices in the Filipino communi- 
ties. Through the oppression of Filipina women and the denunciation of 
white women’s morality, the immigrant community attempts to exert its 
moral superiority over the dominant Western culture and to reaffirm to 
itself its self-worth in the face of economic, social, political, and legal sub- 
ordination. In other words, the immigrant community uses restrictions on 
women's lives as one form of resistance to racism. This form of cultural 
resistance, however, severely restricts the lives of women, particularly those 
of the second generation, and it casts the family as a potential site of intense 
conflict and oppressive demands in immigrant lives. 


Extmic Studies Department 
University of California, San Diggo 
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Paula M.L. 


Chicana Feminism and Postmodernist Theory 


ver the past decade, 2 growing number of feminists have challenged 

the view that postmodernism is the most productive theoretical 

framework for feminist discourse. Barbara Christian, in her 1987 essay 
“The Race for Theory? and bell hooks, in her 1991 essay “Essentialism 
and Experience,” were among the first to express reservations about the 
usefulness of a poststructuralist-influenced literary theory for their own 
critical projects.’ Other feminists followed close behind: as early as 1992, 
Linda Singer sounded cautionary warnings about the “regulative effect” 
that postmodernism seemed to be having on feminist theorizing, and in an 
explanatory note preceding her 1994 essay “Purity, Impurity, Separation.” 
Marfa Lugones made the point of dissociating her theoretical account of 
multiplicity from postmodernist theorizing of the same. Both Judith Roof, 
in her 1994 essay “Lesbians and Lyotard: Legitimation and the Politics of 
the Name,” and Linda Martin Alcoff, in her 1997 essay “The Politics of 
Postmodern Feminism, Revisited,” urged feminists to recognize the epis- 
temological dental apparent in postmodernist projects that rely on unac- 
knowledged legitimating metanarratives to establish the “truth value” of 
no truth. Jacqui Alexander and Chandra Talpade Mohanty, in their 1997 
introduction to Feminist Genealogies, Colonial Legacies, Democratic Futures, 
suggested that “postmodernist theory . . . has generated a series of episte- 
mological confusions regarding the interconnections between location, 
identity, and the construction of knowledge” (xvii). Even Linda Nichol- 
son, undeniably one of postmodernism’s staunchest supporters and the ed- 


itor of the collection Femstnism/Postmodernism (1990a), found it necessary, 
in the introduction to her coedited (with Steven Seidman) 1995 anthology 


Too many people have commented on various drafts of this article for me to mention 
them all. I would be remiss, however, if I did not acknowledge a few whose comments were 
particularly helpful to the development of my argument. I owe much to Josephine Mendez- 
Negrete, Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Sharon Holland, Timothy Young, Satya Mohanty, and 
the anonymous readers for Sigws. Finally, I want to dedicate this article to the memory of 
Lora Romero, 

* See also Sánchez 1987, which, while not focusing on Chicana feminism, succinctly eval- 
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Social Postmodernism, to acknowledge (in the hope of remedying) some of 
postmodernism’s political and theoretical limitations (8—9). 

There have been, of course, a number of different reactions to the pre- 
dicaments of postmodernism that these critics have identified — including 
the various reactions of the many theonsts who never accepted its episte- 
mological premises in the first place. But even among feminists who have 
engaged seriously with postmodernist theory and who remain wary of pos- 
itivist or idealist conceptions of objectivity and knowledge, a call for a new 
kind of theoretical “pragmatism” that attempts to avoid the normative 
deficits of postmodernist theory has emerged. For instance, Nancy Fraser 
calls for the development of an “eclectic, neopragmatist feminist theory” 
that permits both dereifying and normative critique even as it avoids meta- 
physical entanglements (1995, 167-68). Similarly, Rita Felski suggests 
that feminist theorists need to de-ontologize difference by “offering a rede- 
scription of the status of equality and difference that is framed in pragmatic 
rather than metaphysical terms” (1997, 2). Even Judith Butler — whose 
earlier work can be held accountable for authorizing the wholesale dis- 
missal by a generation of young feminist scholars of any feminist project 
that betrays a concern for “truth,” “identity,” “experience,” or “knowl- 
edge” — has recently acknowledged that “in order to set political goals, it 
is Decessary to assert normative judgements” (1995, 141). Of course, like 
Fraser and Felski, Butler is careful not to ground her normative judgments 
in metaphysical commitments, preferring to base her politics of subversive 
citation and redeployment instead on a contingent “‘foundation’ that 
moves, and which changes in the course of that movement” (141). 

One of the questions I pose in this article is whether a purely “pragma- 
tist” feminist theory is sufficient for a liberatory feminism. By a pragmatist 
feminist theory, I mean one that refuses to make any objective metaphysi- 
cal claims — even limited ones — about the nature either of the world or of 
human beings and that, consequently, must justify its normative claims in 
purely conventional or strategic terms.? By way of an answer, I suggest 
that, insofar as it tacitly presupposes the same positivist conception of ob- 
jectivity and knowledge that serves as a strawperson for postmodernist the- 


2 Pragmatism as a solution to postmodernist predicaments, despite the impression created 
by these essays, is not new. To the extent that feminists continue to eschew even limited 
metaphysical dams, they will reproduce the pragmatist impulses that have long been a part 
of postmodernist theory. Sánchez noted in’1987 that “what seems to be gaining ground 
among some postmodernists who reject the old forms of legitimizing reason is a new pragma- 
tsm that defends a consensus-view of truth, one determined by the dominant bourgeois 
discourses, one that ensures the maintenance of the status quo” (4-5). Sánchez conchides 
not contestatory at the economic or political bevel? (5/- 
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ory, the kind of pragmatist feminist theory that these critics propose is 
inadequate for theorizing and authorizing effective progressive political 
movements. As part of an ongoing effort to reconceptualize (within post- 
positivist realist terms) concepts such as identity, experience, knowledge, 
and truth, this essay argues for the necessity of revisiting the problem of 
justification, I maintain that progressive feminist theorists need to ac- 
knowledge that some of our ethical and political goals might indeed be 
based on reliable, objective knowledge of ourselves and our world. Rather 
than refusing te ground our politics, we need to ask what grounds might, 
in fact, be worth defending. 

These are the larger theoretical concerns and questions that have in- 
formed my thinking as I have explored the influence of postmodernism on 
Chicana feminist theory. In my quest to find the best available language for 
theorizing feminist—and particularly Chicana feminist — subjectivity and 
identity, I have examined two influential Chicana theorists whose work has 
been significantly shaped by, and has contributed to the shaping of, the 
“postmodern turn”: Norma Alarcón and Chela Sandoval. For the purposes 
of this article, I define postmodernism as a theoretical position that incor- 
porates such diverse elements as the decentering of the subject, the jetti- 
soning of “grand theories,” a turn toward local and even nonrational 
knowledges, a textualizing of the social, a valorization of flux and mobility, 
and a substitution of a politics of difference for a politics of liberation. I 
have found that these two Chicana theorists demonstrate an ambivalent 
relationship to postmodernist theory even as they accept many of its pre- 
suppositions and claims.* They appreciate its dismantling of the transcen- 
dental subject of reason, for instance, while remaining committed to an 
account of subjectivity that allows some form of identity-based (i.¢., “Chi- 
cana” or “women-of-color”) agency. Over the course of this article, I show 
that their attempts to theorize the experience and agency of Chicanas and 
other women of color are not supported by the postmodernist presupposi- 
tions they employ. I expect that my position will generate some resistance 
among those scholars (Chicana or not) who are already committed to post- 


* Nicholson 19906 and Nicholson and Seidman 1995 both provide useful overviews of 
what theorists generally mean when they refer to “postmodem theory? Sénchez'’s (1987) 
brief review of tts history from the 1950s through the 1980s is also extremely helpful in this 
regard (sce esp. 1-6). The term pestemedermism, like many other theoretical designations, 1s 
contested, and not all crincs who fit my definition here would identify themselves as such. 

* This ambivalence toward postmodernism is one that Alarcón and Sandoval themselves 
acknowledge; this fact might prompt some critics to deny that their theones should be con- 
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modernism and, especially, to poststructuralist-influenced theories of sub- 
ject formation. But I argue that an alternative theoretical framework— 
postpositivist realist— would better serve these two thinkers’ attempts to 
analyze and theorize the situation of Chicanas. My purpose in fore- 
grounding this alternative framework is to contribute substantively to on- 
going feminist theoretical discussions of the status of truth, knowledge, 
and experience, as well as the political and epistemic salience of the concept 
of identity. 

When I speak of postpositivist realism in this article, I am referring to an 
epistemological position and political vision being articulated by a growing 
number of scholars in the United States and abroad who are developing 
an alternative to the reductionism and inadequacy of essentialist and post- 
modernist approaches to identity. Broadly speaking, to be a realist in a 
given domain is to believe in a reality that is, at least in part, causally inde- 
pendent of humans’ mental constructions of it. Thus, while humans’ (bet- 
ter or worse) understandings of their world may provide their only access 
to “reality” their conceptual or linguistic constructions of the world do not 
constitute the totality of what can be considered “real.” Clearly, then, when 
realists say that something is “real,” they do not mean that it is not socially 
constructed; rather, their point is that it is sat only socially constructed. 
Moreover, while realists typically acknowledge that ideologies have consti- 
tutive effects on the social world such that “the world” is what it is at least 
partially because of the way humans interact with and understand it, they 
insist that reality is not exhausted by how any given individual or group 
perceives it ideologically. This is so, realists argue, for two reasons: first, 
because there are processes of the natural world that operate independent 
of the human mind and that both shape and limit humans’ ability to “con- 
struct” or “produce” the world; and, second, because the sheer variety of 
conflicting ideologies in a global society such as ours precludes any one 
ideology from “producing” the entirety of the social world. 

Underlying postpositivist realist epistemology is a conception of objec- 
tivity that avoids the aporias of essentialist and (ironically) postmodernist 
epistemologies by opposing error not to certainty but rather to objectivity 
as a theory-dependent, socially realizable goal. Because realists view experi- 
ence (and the knowledge humans glean from that experience) as mediated 


® For more on the postposrtivist realist theory of identity, see Mohanty 1997, Moya 1997; 
Moya and Hames-Garefa 2000. Other important works written from a postpositrvist realist 
theoretical perspective inchide Roman 1993; Babbitt 1994; Barad 1996. As an imtrilectual 
trend, postpontivist realism emerges from within the philosophy of science and from analytic 
epistemology more generally and s parncularty indebted to the work of Charles Pearce, 
W. V. O. Quine, Donald Davidson, and Hilary Putnam. a3 
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from the start, they are able to avoid the sharp opposition that structures 
much postmodern thought: that experience must be self-evidently mean- 
ingful or else it will be epistemically unreliable. By seeing experience as 
theory-mediated, realists understand that it can be a source of genuine 
knowledge as well as of social mystification; by seeing experience as caus- 
ally related to the (social and natural) world, realists provide a way to eval- 
uate the reliability of the knowledge that humans gain from their experi- 
ences. They propose that the truth of different theories -about the world 
can be evaluated comparatively by assessing how accurately they refer to 
real features of the world.‘ In this view, because of the presence of ideologi- 
cal distortion, “objective knowledge is the product not of disinterested the- 
oretical inquiry so much as of particular kinds of social practice”; it is thus 
context-sensitive and empirically based, while remaining valid across social 
and cultural contexts (Mohanty 1997, 213). I draw on this postpositivist 
conception of objectivity throughout the article in order to suggest alterna- 
tives to the recognizably postmodernist positions that Alarcón and Sando- 
val take. For example, in response to Alarcén’s postmodernist view that 
Chicanas are at their most radical when they symbolize a principle of ab- 
stract oppositionality, I show how two of the Chicana feminists that she 
uses to illustrate her contention in fact attempt to work through the con- 
flicts they experience in order to imagine a concrete social alternative to a 
substantive conception of the human good. Similarly, in response to San- 
doval’s postmodernist assertion that all truth claims are complicit with op- 
pressive authoritarianism, I suggest that when truth claims are understood 
in a realist way as fallible and subject to verification and revision, they can 
contribute dialectically to the development of reliable knowledge abour the 
world. By rethinking, from an alternative theoretical perspective, notions 
of agency and truth, I hope to reinvigorate theoretical discussions among 
Chicana and other feminists about the relationship between theory and 
practice, between intellectual inquiry and our ongoing attempts to trans- 
form ourselves and our world. 

I begin the article with a necessarily brief overview of the historical con- 
text from which Chicana feminism emerged. By situating historically the 
kinds of questions being asked and problems being addressed within Chi- 
cana feminist theory, I hope to make the point that just as Chicanas’ politi- 
cal activism and struggles are often based on a certain theoretical knowl- 


edge, that knowledge is frequently produced from their experiences of 
political struggle. So, although the works I focus on in this article can be 


* For helpful discussions of the theory-mediaredness of expertence, see Mohanty 1997, 
esp. 206-16; Wilkerson 2000. 
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seen as formal expressions of Chicana feminist theory, they are not the 
only, or necessarily the most important, places where the theoretical in- 
sights arrived at by Chicanas and other women of color originate or are 
formulated and expressed. In refusing to draw a firm distinction between 
Chicana feminism and Chicana feminist theory, I am following Satya Mo- 
hanty, Sandra Harding, and Richard Boyd in making the more general 
Marxian theoretical point that knowledge is produced not in isolation 
from the world but through engagement with it.” My second purpose in 
invoking the contexts of Chicana feminism is to acknowledge the degree 
to which my thinking has been significantly shaped by my Chicana fore- 
mothers. I have inherited certain kinds of intellectual questions and issues 
that would not have been available to me without the important work of 
some of the same activists/theorists with whose theoretical approaches I 
now take issue. 

In the second section of the article, I begin my theoretical argument 
with a discussion of Alarcón’s theory of multiple subjectivities and her 
attempts to remain on the margins—what she calls the “interstices” — 
between incompatible theoretical frameworks. I then tum, in the third sec- 
tion, to Sandoval’s oft-cited 1991 essay “U.S. Third World Feminism: The 
Theory and Method of Oppositional Consciousness in the Postmodern 
World” to show both that Sandoval’s postmodernist presuppositions par- 
tially undermine her project of theorizing the experiences of women of 
color and also that her most cogent insights are compatible with a postpos- 
itivist realist theory of identity. In the last section, I return to the question 
of whether a purely pragmatist feminist theory is sufficient for a liberatory 
feminist politics. I look to the writings of Chicana authors Cherrie Moraga 
and Gloria Anzaldúa for a more appropriate theoretical trajectory for the 
cultural critic concerned with representing the cultural productions and 
experiences of women of color. In that section, I examine Chicana identity 
from within a postpositivist realist theoretical framework, positing Chi- 
cana identity not as a principle of abstract oppositionality but as a histori- 
cally and materially grounded perspective from which feminists can work 
to disclose the complicated workings of oppression and resistance. 


The emergence of Chicana feminism 
As a distinct social movement, Chicana feminism emerged primarily in re- 
sponse to the sexism Chicanas experienced within the Chicano civil rights” 


7 See Boyd 1988, esp. 203-6; Harding 1991, esp. 123-27; Mohanty 1997, esp. 212-15. 
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movement.® Together with their fathers, husbands, and brothers, Chicana 
civil rights workers of the 1960s and 1970s were engaged in a struggle 
against the various forms of oppression and discrimination that their Chi- 
cana/o communities had historically experienced. Like their Mexicana and 
Chicana foremothers, Chicanas active in e movimiento did not distinguish 
their empowerment as women from the empowerment of their families 
and communities. In their activism and their writings they advocated for 
welfare rights, government-funded (but community-controlled) child care, 
nondiscriminatory health care, expanded legal rights, and control over 
their own reproductive capacities. They struggled for better working con- 
ditions and attacked racial and sexual stereotypes, frequently articulating 
the connections between the discrimination they faced as women, as work- 
ers, and as members of a racial minority group.’ Nevertheless, Chicanas in 
the Chicano movement were disturbed when the rights for which they 
were fighting continued to be unfairly distributed along gender lines 
within their own communities. Accordingly, throughout the 1970s Chica- 
nas became increasingly vocal about their dissatisfaction at being expected 
to defer to and serve their Chicano brothers while being expected to per- 
form a disproportionate share of the work required for successful politi- 
cal organizing.’© 

Despite their commitment to ks cusa, it became increasingly apparent 
the Chicano community stood in opposition to a discourse of nationalism 
that emphasized the value of family loyalty in the project of cultural sur- 
vival. In response to what they perceived as cultural genocide, Chicano 
cultural nationalists had self-consciously taken up a series of Mexican cul- 
tural icons in order to project an alternative, and more affirming, Mexi- 
cano/Chicano cultural reality. Among these were three female icons— La 


8I use the term Chioene in this essay to refer to a woman of Memcan ancestry who was 
born and/or rauwed in the United States and who possesses a radical political consciousness. 
Historically, the erm Chasse (of which Chicena is the feminine linguistic equivalent) was a 
pejorative name applied to working-class Merican Americans. Like the term Wack, it was 
of the 1960s and 1970s. The temm is generally understood to imply a politics of resistance to 
Anglo Amencan domunation. 

? For an excellent account of the continuity between Mexican American women’s activism 
also Cotera 1997. 

10 For more on the development of Chicana feminist thought, see Garcfa 1997. Garcia's 
cadier essay (1989) remains a succinct and informative source for those interested in the 
emergence of Chicana feminism. Another excellent source is Teresa Cordova's 1994 cssay and 
accompanying bibliography of wntings by Chicanas. 
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Virgen de Guadalupe, La Malinche, and La Llorona—which, taken to- 
gether, shaped the boundaries of traditional Chicana womanhood. Partly 
because of the imagined links, symbolically conveyed by these three icons, 
between female sexual abnegation and cultural fidelity and between female 
sexual desire and cultural betrayal, attacks by Chicano nationalists on Chi- 
canas who refused to toe the party line were often couched in terms of 
sexuality. Chicanas who were explicit about their feminist convictions or 
who dated or married white men were criticized as vendédas and matinchis- 
tas. These invocations of La Malinche, the mistress of and translator for 
Spanish conquistador Hernán Cortes, were designed to hold “unfaithful” 
Chicanas responsible ‘for perpetuating the legacy of rape handed down 
from the conquest of Mexico. This same standard generally did not apply 
to the men, whose relations with white women were seen as rectifying an 
unjust legacy of emasculation at the hands of white men. The double stan- 
dard, of course, did not escape the attention of Chicana feminists, who 
were quick to point out its hypocrisy." As the designated reproducers of 
culture, Chicanas in the movement were under greater pressure to con- 
form to more traditional models of conduct than were men. Thus, Chicana 
feminists were trying to break out of traditional roles as biological and cul- 
tural reproducers at the exact moment that Chicano nationalists were 
attempting to reinscribe them into those roles. Although a few Chicana 
activists either were pushed out of Chicano organizations or left to form 
their own autonomous groups, most continued to struggle within Chicano 
movement organizations as long as those organizations remained viable. 
As a result, the earliest expressions of what would come to constitute the 
origins of Chicana feminism were initially presented as intramural criti- 
cisms designed to strengthen ef movimiento. Chicana critiques of “macho” 
attitudes were thus presented as contributions to an ideological self- 
critique, and Chicana struggles against gender oppression were undertaken 
in the service of destroying “a serious obstacle to women anxious to play 
a role in the struggle for Chicano liberation” (Vidal 1997, 23). 
Although most Chicanas placed their primary energies in the service of 
the Chicano movement, some began in the late 1970s to work within 
white women’s liberation movements. But long-term coalitions never de- 
veloped, largely because most white women could not or would not recog- 


u Ror three wonderful poems wntten by Chicanas actrve in the Chicano movement that 
successfully convey the hypocrisy to which I allude, sce Cervantes 1977; Zamora 1977; 
Lucero-Tryillo 1980. 

u Bor more information about Chicanas in the Chicano movement, sce Lopez 1977; 
Moraga 1983a, esp. 105-11; Garcfa 1989; Trujillo 1991; Gutiérrez 1993; Córdova 1994; 
Cotera 1997; Rufz 1998. 
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nize the class and race biases inherent in the structures of their own organi- 
zations. Furthermore, white feminists often replicated, in another realm, 
the same kind of privileging of one form of oppression over another that 
had frustrated Chicanas in relation to movement Chicanos. Insisting on 
the primacy of gender oppression, most white feminist organizations disre- 
garded or diminished the importance of the class- and race-based oppres- 
sion also suffered by most Chicanas. Consequently, in the 1980s, Chicana 
feminists, together with feminists of other nonwhite racial groups who had 
had similar experiences within their own ethnic nationalist movements, 
turned to their own experience as a ground for theorizing their multiple 
forms of oppression. In the process, a new political identity — women of 
color — emerged. Chicanas joined African American, Asian American, Lat- 
ina, and other “third-world” feminists in a variety of efforts to challenge 
both the racism of Anglo American feminism and the sexism of ethnic na- 
tionalist movements. Some of the most significant writings of the women- 
of-color movement include the groundbreaking anthology This Bridge 
Called My Back: Writings by Radical Women of Color (Moraga and Anzaldúa 
1983), the follow-up anthology Making Face, Making Soul/Haciendo Caras: 
Creative and Critical Perspectives by Women of Color (Anzaldiia 1990), and the 
more scholarly anthology Third World Women and the Politics of Feminism 
(Mohanty, Russo, and Torres 1991). The important development of a 
women-of-color identity and politics, which was seen as supplementing 
but not replacing a Chicana identity and politics, allowed Chicana femi- 
nists to engage in coalitional politics even as they retained at the center 
of their politics an analysis of the interrelationship.of race, class, gender, 
and sexuality in explaining the particular conditions of their lives in the 
United States.” 


Alarcén‘s postmodernist feminism and the problem of Identity 

Like other theorists who adopted the political identity “woman of color” 
in the 1980s and early 1990s, Chicana critic Norma Alarcon is justifiably 
wary of invoking any idealized feminist subject, such as the autonomous, 
self-determining, self-defining, and “unified subject organized opposition- 
ally to men from the perspective of gender differences” (1990b, 28). She ar- 
gues that this autonomous and unified “subject of consciousness” comes 
into being through a logic of either identification (with other women) or 


» For accounts of how women-of-color or third-world feminism emerged from Chicanas 
1989; Sandoval 1990; Córdova 1994, esp. 186. 
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counteridentification (in opposition to men), a binary model that she finds 
inadequate because it fails to account for the “complex and multiple ways 
in which the subject and object of possible experience are constituted” 
(1990b, -34). That is, a binary model that figures subject formation solely 
in terms of identification or counteridentification cannot account for the 
fact that, in “cultures in which asymmetric race and class relations are a 
central organizing principle of society, one may also ‘become a woman’ in 
opposition to other women” (1990b, 33). Alarcón associates this kind of 
binary and oppositional thinking with gender standpoint epistemology 
(most notably the work of Sandra Harding), and she turns instead to post- 
modernist feminism’s explicit deconstruction of binary oppositions and re- 
jection of a feminine “essence” in the belief that it is better suited to theo- 
rizing the experiences of nonwhite women." 

Consistent with a postmodemist theoretical orientation, Alarcon’s most 
recent work conceptualizes the self as being “produced” through discourse. 
In “Chicana Feminism: In the Tracks of ‘the’ Native Woman” (1990a), 
Alarcón describes Chicanas and other women of color as “bombarded and 
subjected to multiple crosscultural and contradictory ideologies” that form 
a “maze of discourses through which the T as a racial and gendered self is 
hard put to emerge and runs the risk of being thought of as ‘irrational’ or 
‘deluded? in their attempt to articulate their oppression and exploitation” 
(253). She asserts that “women of color are alpays already positioned cross- 
culturally and within contradictory discourses” (254; emphasis added) and 
that they are instantiations of the “so-called postmodem decentered sub- 
ject” (252). Her key theoretical assumptions are (1) that subjects are pro- 
duced entirely through discourse and (2) that the different discourses that 
produce women of color are fundamentally contradictory. 

Why does Alarcón represent Chicanas as decentered postmodern sub- 
jects produced by contradictory discourses? Although she never fully ex- 
plains her premises, we can reconstruct her line of thinking. For Alarcón, 
Chicanas are produced as individuals by the forces of capitalism even as 
_ they are produced as members of a community — as “mothers” — by “Chi- i 
cano nationalist communal modes of power” (253-54). In other words, 
each discourse (capitalist and Chicano nationalist) implicitly produces an 
idealized subject. Chicano nationalism’s ideal subject is a dark-skinned 
working-class male of Mexican origin living in the United States who is 


for a brief discusmon of how Alarcdn’s conception of the self has evolved. 
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fiercely proud of his indigenous roots, who is antagonistic to capitalism, 
and whose success cannot be conceptualized apart from the well-being of 
the Chicano community. The ideal subject of capitalism, however, is an 
autonomous individual bearer of rights who has no communal ties apart 
from those formed through economic exchange and who achieves success 
through his individual effort. For Alarcón, the contradiction arises when 
different discourses produce or construct Chicanas in different and irrecon- 
cilable ways. Thus, from her perspective, Chicanas are produced by Chi- 
cano nationalist discourse as racially marked, undifferentiated (and male- 
identified) “members of a community” and by capitalist discourse as indi- 
viduals who sell their labor in exchange for wages. When we factor in other 
discourses that Chicanas are likely to be “subjected to”—such as a dis- 
course of Anglo American liberal feminism that would produce Chicanas 
as female-gendered (and implicitly white) individual subjects of conscious- 
ness — we can better understand why Alarcón conceives of Chicana subjec- 
tivity as multiple and contradictory. Her key point is that the different dis- 
courses that produce Chicana subjectivity intersect in ways that preclude 
Chicanas from being produced as unified or coherent subjects. 

Alarcón’ claim that Chicanas are “always already” produced in fanda- 
mentally contradictory ways gives rise to two problems. First, she under- 
cuts the possibility of normative critique by making the postmodernist 
move of treating conflict as irresolvable and aporetic. For instance, she 
claims that “the figure and referent of Chicanas today is positioned as con- 
flictively as Lyotard’s ‘differend?” She explains, “Lyotard defines a défftrend 
as a ‘case of conflict between (at least) two parties, that cannot be equitably 
resolved for lack of a rule of judgment applicable to both arguments. One 
side’s legitimacy does not imply the other’s lack of legitimacy” (1990a, 
253). When Alarcón regards the discourses that constitute Chicanas as the 
arguments of two parties in conflict and claims that “one side’s legitimacy 
does not imply the other’s lack of legitimacy? she skates on the edge of 
relativism by disqualifying any possible means of adjudicating the claims 
of the disputants. She thus threaténs to undermine the grounds for a 
normative Chicana feminist criticism by opening the possibility that there 
will be no adequate means for deciding between, for‘example, feminist and 
sexist discourses. 15 


"At times, however, Alarcón recognizes the poverty of Lyotard’s concept for helping 
Chicanas figure cut how to act in the service of their own empowerment. When she admits 
that Lyotard’s concept “cannot inform the actual Chicane dffrrend engaged in a living struggle 
#3 to how she can serze her T or even her feminist We to change her circumstances” (19902, 
253), Alarcón unplicitly acknowledges what other critics (even those sympathetic to Lyotard’s 
philosophical project) usually concede: that once one has decided in advance that all hierar- 
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Second, Alarcón mischaracterizes conflicts between discourses as funda- 
mental social contradictions. By figuring the (at least two) different dis- 
courses through which Chicanas are constituted as ‘always contradictory, 
Alarcón takes discursive inconsistencies as structural contradictions and 
thus moves too quickly to a high level of abstraction. It is evident that no 
one discourse can describe Chicanas in their entirety and that the different 
discourses that — together — describe them do so in overlapping and obvi- 
ously inconsistent ways. Nevertheless, the discourses that Alarcón figures 
as constitutive of Chicana subjectivity are not actually contradictory in a 
systematic or structural way. There is no reason to suppose, for instance, 
that a Chicana cannot be both a member of the Chicana/o community and 
a feminist. It is true that she may occasionally experience: conflicts that 
arise from differing conceptions about how she should conduct herself in 
relation to some aspects of her life. A heterosexual Chicana with feminist 
convictions, for example, may have to defend her resohition not to take 
her husband’s name in a familial context and justify her decision not to take 
a better-paying job in a community away from her extended family in a 
feminist one, but she is a Chicana feminist in both contexts. But by assum- 
ing that conflicting discourses are inherently contradictory, Alarcón ideal- 
izes each discourse in a manner that implicitly suggests that each is in- 
ternally consistent and coherent (that is, that it does not have internal 
contradictions that could undermine it in relation to the other) and that 
each is stable, fixed, and incapable of change as it comes into contact with 
other discourses. However, the past thirty years have seen such a transfor- 
mation of both Chicano nationalist and Anglo American feminist dis- 
courses — largely as a result of cach having been subjected to critiques orig- 
inating from other discourses — that it is quite natural today to speak of a 
Chicana feminism that incorporates key precepts from each. What Alarcon 
does is to reify as the unchanging condition of possibility for Chicana sub- 
jectivity the conflicts engendered by discourses that describe Chicanas in 
incomplete and inconsistent ways. She effectively replaces an essentialism 
of the subject with an essentialism of discourse. 

Alarcdn’s understanding of the “contradictory” nature of Chicana sub- 
jectivity has some paradoxical implications for the possibility of claiming 
an identity. Because she identifies no existing discourse through which 
Chicanas or other women of color can be produced as coherent subjects, 


chies (and hence all judgments about what is good or better, bad or worse) are episcemucally 
unjustifiable, it s impossible to say what one should or should not do and, consequently, 
extremely difficult to project any course of political action (1990, 253). For a cogent discus- 
rion of the debihtanng effects of Lyotardian postmodemism on feminist theory and the need 
for a normative femmist crincism, see Benhabib 1992; Alcoff 1997. 
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Alarcon figures women of color as “subjects-in-process” who “must take 
up diverse subject positions which cannot be unified without double binds 
and contradictions” (1994, 136). Alarcén’s woman of color can have mul- 
tiple subjectivities (in that she is produced as a “subject” by multiple dis- 
courses), but she cannot have an identity because “to grasp or reclaim an 
identity in this culture means always already to have become a subject of 
consciousness” (1990b, 37). The “woman of color” within Alarcén’s theo- 
retical framework is incapable of becoming a unitary “subject of conscious- 
ness” because the multiple and “contradictory” discourses that produce her 
construct her as necessarily fragmented. And, according to Alarcón, the 
woman of color cannot hope to grasp an identity inocently by synthesizing 
her multiple subjectivities into a coherent whole because “the theory of the 
subject of consciousness as a unitary and synthesizing agent of knowledge 
is always already a posture of domination” (1990b, 37). Alarcón thus rep- 
resents Chicanas and other women of color as “postmodern decentered 
subject[s]}” who “must move towards provisional solidarities especially 
through social movements” in their efforts to forge group solidarities that 
can help them overcome the oppressions they face (1990a, 252). 

If we take seriously Alarcon’s pronouncement that “to be oppressed 
means to be disenabled not only from grasping an ‘identity? but also from 
reclaiming it” (1990b, 37), and if we bear in mind that (in Alarcón’ line 
of argumentation) the discourses that produce Chicanas reduce them to 
exploited laborers and unrecognized nurturers, then we understand that a 
“Chicana” cannot claim an identity unless she ceases to be oppressed and 
becomes the oppressor. In that case, however, she will no longer be a Chi- 
cana. The logic of this conclusion follows from Alarcén’s postmodernist 
refusal to recognize the existence of subjects apart from the discourses 
through which they are produced. Insofar as there is no “self that exists 
Prior to subjection to discourse, any given self exists as itself only as long 
as It retains its position in the discourses through which it is produced. 
Thus, within Alarcón’ theoretical framework, the signifier Chicana refers 
not to a biologically female person of Mexican American parentage who 
_Selfidentifies as such but rather to a disembodied and fragmented con- 
sciousness that exists always within a position of subordination. Conse- 
quently, there is no room in Alarcdn’s postmodernist theoretical frame- 
work for movement by, or transformation of, the “Chicana self? 
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. Alarcón’s approach leaves untheorized the causal connections between 
the social categories of race, class, gender, and sexuality, on the one hand, 
and subjectivity, on the other. The “subject” in Alarcdén’s framework be- 
comes a free-floating site of consciousness with an unspecified relationship 
to those social categories.” It is significant that Alarcón never directly ad- 
dresses the problem of accounting for how and why certain people, and 
not others, are positioned to be “subjected” to particular discourses in the 
first place. Because it refuses to acknowledge the existence of subjects apart 
from the discourses through which they are produced, her account of 
subjectivity cannot explain why specific “sites of consciousness” are sub- 
jected to specific discourses. Her framework thus produces some false 
distinctions between different kinds of people while erasing some other 
very salient ones."* For instance, by suggesting that women of color are 
“sites of consciousness” who are produced as “subjects-in-process” by 


contract here m the sense that Alarcón uses rt in one of her early essays (1988) to describe the 
way young Chicanas are socialized into an Anglo-domunated patriarchal society. In that essay, 
Alarcón draws on Julia Kristeva’s notion of the “symbolic contract” and Pierre Miranda’ 
noton of “semantic charters” to talk about how a woman’s place/meaning 1s overdetermined 
by the role (or place) she occupies under Patriarchal Law. Alarcón extends these notions to 
explain how a Chicana’s socialization as a wife/mother within her specific cultural context can 
lead to fragmentation of her self: “Tb the extent that the role she is socialized into wods its 
psychological (or phymcal) violence on her, or to the extent ber own sense of self does not corre- 
spond to her socially prescnbed role, she will experience a splitting of the self” (150; emphams 
added). Alarcén suggests that to be a speaking subject, the Chicana “has to position herself 
at the margins of the ‘symbolic contract’ and refuse to accept definitions of womar and ‘man’ 
in order to transform the contract” (157). It should be noted that whereas in this exsay there 
appears a pre-social entity (Le, the young girl) with a more or less autonomous “sense of 
eclf” who becomes socialed into a particular cultural context, in Alarcén’s later, more post- 
structuralist-infiuenced work, this pre—social entity disappears in favor of disembodied sites 
of consaousness wholly produced by contradictory discourses. ~ 

7 Alarcon writes, “Consciousness as a ste of multiple voicings is the theoretical subject, 
par excellence, of [This] Bridge [Called My Back]. These voicings (or thematic threads) are not 
viewed as necessarily originating with the subject, but as discourses that traverse conscious- 
ness and which the subject must struggle with constantly” (1990b, 38). The vagueness of 
Alarcén’s formulation eaves unclear the nature of the relationship between particular “the- 
matic threads” (e g., the concems expressed in Bridge) and particular subjects (e.g., women 
of color). 

“When I say that some distinchons are more salient than others, I do not mean that they 
are “essentially” salient or that they have the same salience at all times and in all places. Thus, 
when I argue for the salience of race in U.S. society, I mean to indicate something important 
and knowable about contemporary U.S. society rather than something essential about race. 
Sumilarty, there 1s no necessary reason gender should be salient in precisely the way ıt is in 
our society. My point, however, is that, as long as it & we need to have a way to talk about 
the difference it makes 
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multiple contradictory discourses, Alarcón implies that there are other 
(presumably non—-women of color) “sites of consciousness” who are 
produced by internally coherent discourses that constitute them as fully 
realized, coherent, and stable “subjects.” Contra Alarcón, I will suggest that 
all people are “subjects-in-process” and that, to the extent that they are 
constituted by discourses, they are all multiple and (to some degree) 
incoherent. 

Moreover, Alarcón never addresses the question of whether the differ- 
ential production of “subjects-in-process” vis-à-vis “subjects” is systematic 
or arbitrary. This points to the crucial failure in Alarcón’s theory of subjec- 
tivity. Because her theory limits itself to the discursive realm, it cannot ask 
what relation, if any, exists between the differential production of subjects 
and certain variable biological attributes such as skin color and genitalia. 
She thus provides no way to understand the difference that social catego- 
ries of race, gender, sexuality, and class make to the realm of human experi- 
ence and the production of human subjectivity. Unless we can acknowl- 
edge that embodied human beings have at least some preexisting 
properties that are interpreted, but not in fact “produced.” by the discur- 
sive contexts in which they live, it would seem to be purely arbitrary that, 
for example, I, as a native-born New Mexican, have been “produced? as a 
Chicana, rather than as, say, a Native American or Anglo American man. 
In the process of figuring the “subject-in-process” as “consciousness as a 
site of multiple voicings” (1990b, 38), Alarcón does not get rid of the 
problem of identity; she merely suppresses it. 

The failure to address the problem of identity — the problem of account- 
ing for how and why certain people are “subjected” to certain discourses 
in the first place —is a characteristic weakness of postmodernist feminist 
theories of subjectivity, and Alarcón is not the only theorist to sidestep this 
issue. Judith Butler’s concern, in Gender Trouble (1990), with establishing 
the disjunctures between anatomical sex, gender performance, and gender 
identity, for instance, leads her to bypass the possibility of theorizing the 
complex process of identity formation. Instead, she merely asserts the 
“contingency” of these three “dimensions of significant corporeality,” with- 
out ever clarifying what they are contingent on or how they are related to 
one another (137). Postmodernist theories of subjectivity, like the one But- 
ler articulates in Gender Trouble, cannot explain the persistent correlation 
between certain kinds of bodies and certain kinds of identities. While we 
can readily concede that one is not born a woman, we might still want to 
ask why a significant majority of people with anatomically female bodies 
nonetheless become women; while we can similarly concede that race is 
not biologically determined, we might still want to ask why a dark-skinned 
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person is more likely to identify as African American than a light-skinned 


one. These are the kinds of questions that postmodernist approaches such E 


as Butler% do not allow. Rather than addressing the influences of the social 
categories of race and gender on the processes of identity formation, Butler — 
moves to disavow the ontological status — or reality — of those categories. 

If Alarodn’s weaknesses in addressing the problem of identity are more 
obvious than Butler’s, it is only because Alarcon explicitly retains some 
categories of identity, while Butler attempts to promote a feminism that 
cannot claim to represent “women” at all. Thus, despite Alarcén’s repeated 
call for critics to take into consideration gender, race, and class when theo- 
rizing Chicana and women-of-color subjectivity, her postmodernist reli- 
ance on the productivity and materiality of discourse —to the exclusion 
of a consideration of the productivity and materiality of what is extra- or 
prediscursive— prevents her from providing an account of the causal (in- 
deed causally hierarchical) relationships among biologically and temporally 
variant bodies, human-made-structures of social inequality, and the drffer- 
ential production of different kinds of subjects. 

Why, given her postmodernist predilections, does Alarcón remain com- 
mitted to identity-based agency? Why, in light of her reluctance to allow 
anyone to claim an identity, does she continue to refer to “Chicanas” and 
“women of color” in her theoretical work? I suggest that the answers to 
these questions lie in Alarcén’s political commitments: she needs the sign 
Chicana, for example, to signify a woman who, because of the objective 
social location she occupies, has been racialized, gendered, and classed in 
a particular way. It is clear that Alarcón knows whom she is referring to 
when she talks about Chicanas, even if her theory cannot explain how or 
why they become differentiated from non-Chicanas. My point here is that 
Alarcón employs an unacknowledged raced-and-gendered, embodied Chi- 
cana referent for her disembodied “subject-in-process."!® She needs the 
sign Chicana to signify the particular kind of embodied consciousness that 
her swbyject-in-process cannot adequately refer to. If Alarcón were uncon- 


What I am notmg here 1s the awkward appending of the words “for Chicanas” to this other- 
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cerned with the project of empowering women of color, she could do as 
some other postmodernist feminists have and shun the concept of identity 
_ altogether. But Alarcón is a Chicana feminist who has worked actively in a 
number of different venues to promote the well-being of Chicanas and 
` other women of color. Her commitment to a feminism that seeks to em- 
power women of color is demonstrated by her work as publisher and edi- 
tor of Third Women Press, a small press that publishes creative and schol- 
arly works by women of color; by her participation in identity-based 
organizations such as Mujeres Activas en Letras y Cambio Social (MALCS) 
and the National Association for Chicana and Chicano Studies (NACCS); 
by her mentorship of feminist Chicana and other women-of-color scholars 
throughout the United States; and by the recurring thematic concerns of 
her scholarship. Accordingty, Alarcén finds herself caught between the 
postmodernist imperative to jettison categories of identity altogether and 
the pragmatic need to retain them in order to specify precisely on whose 
behalf she is working. 

The slippage between Alarcén’s unacknowledged and embodied refer- 
ent and her disembodied and discursively produced. subject-in-process is 
further demonstrated by her treatment of “racialized women theorists” vis- 
s-vis her subjects-in-process. Over, the course of the essay “Conjugating 
Subjects” (1994), she conflates the theoretical practice of racialized women 
theorists with the political practice of subjects-in-process. According to 
Alarcón, theorizing by racialized women theorists represents a “process of 
‘determinate negation? a naysaying of the variety of the ‘not yet; that’s not 
it” (127). She.writes, “by working through the ‘identity-in-difference’ par- 
adox, many racialized women theorists have implicitly worked in the in- 
terstice/interface of (existentialist) ‘identity politics’ and ‘postmodernism’ 
without a clearcut postmodern agenda. Neither Audre Lorde’s nor Chela 
Sandoval’s notion of difference/differential consciously subsumes a Derri- 
dean theorization— though resonance cannot be denied and must be ex- 
plored—so much as represent[s] a process of “determinate negation, a nay- 
saying of the ‘not yet} that’s not it” (127). Similarly, Alarcon figures the 
political agency exercised by subjects-in-process as deconstructive and as 
deriving primarily from their ability to disrupt identity narratives by exhib- 
iting themselves as examples of constitutive contradiction: “A bi- or multi- 
ethnicized, raced, and gendered subject-in-process may be called upon to 
take up diverse subject positions which cannot be unified without double 
binds and contradictions. . . . The paradoxes and contradictions between 
subject positions move the subject to recognize, reorganize, reconstruct, 
and exploit difference through political resistance and cultural productions 
in order to reflect the subject-in-process” (136). Here, Alarcón suggests 
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that the most salient political agency of subjects-in-process derives from 
their invariable status as paradigmatic manifestations of contradiction and 
difference. She further suggests that the subject-in-process (read “racialized 
woman theorist”) might be capable of affirmative agency — presumably via 
the process of determinate negation — through the reorganization and re- 
construction of that which her difference deconstructs.” This suggestion, 
however, is finally undermined by Alarcén’s reluctance, further on, to allow 
either the theorist or the subject-in-process to create a “theory” that will 
allow her to transcend or transform the “irreducible difference” that Alar- 
cón sees as the constitutive condition of women of color. She writes, “The 
very contingent currents through which the geopolitical subject-in-process 
is dislocated and forced into (im)migration will retain an irreducible dif- 
ference that refuses to neatly correspond to the subject’s account of herself 
and the theory we produce to account for her appearance” (137). 

It is worth noting that Alarcón grants agency not to subjects-in- process 
but to the “very contingent currents” that force them into “(im) migration” 
and disrupt the identity narratives through which they come into being. 
Thus, Alarcén’s subjects-in-process possess agency, but it is an agency 
that derives from and is limited by the contradictory discourses through 
which they are produced. What Alarcón% racialized women theorists and 
subjects-in-process are left with, then, is a political agency that is severely 
restricted and inevitably reactive: they can trangress every boundary, call 
into question every category, and work in the “interstice/interface of (exis- 
tentialist) ‘identity politics’ and ‘postmodernism’ (127). However, they 
cannot claim even a minimally coherent identity, stake a preemptive politi- 
cal position, or act affirmatively to work through the conflicts they experi- 
ence. Moreover, theory has become a substitute for politics. Alarcon’s 
framework implies that Chicanas and other women of color, as the para- 
digmatic manifestations of contradiction and difference, are at their most 
radical when they symbolize a principle of abstract oppositionality. What 
she leaves out is a way for Chicanas and other women of color living in 
the world to indicate (and begin to remedy) the systematic and causal links 
between socially produced categories of identity and the unequal distribu- 
tion of power, goods, and resources. 

From a realist perspective, I suggest that while Chicana and other 
women-of-color feminists acknowledge the conflicts they experience, they 


2 The Hegelian concept of determinate negation can be distinguished from total or radi- 
cal skepticism in that it implies particular or specific negation. Since determinate negation is 
a specific negation, such that it exists in dialectical interdependence to affirmation, it has the 
potential to gude our understanding in a specific direction. What Alarcén’s use af the concept 
of determinate negation finally refuses us the movement toward transcendence. 
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attempt to work through them to create a qualitatively new and better 
social order. Furthermore, they do so in ways that require them to stake 
out political positions — positions that are generally justified with reference 
to a substantive conception of the human good. In addition to engaging in 
direct political action as members and leaders of labor unions, community 
organizers, journalists, editors, educators, and so on, Chicana feminist ac- 
tivists and theorists are actively engaged in what, following Paul Gilroy 
(1993), I call a “politics of transfiguration” —a transformative exercise by 
which historically oppressed people engage in imagining “the emergence 
of qualitatively new desires, social relations, and modes of association,” 
both among themselves and between themselves and their oppressors 
(37). Cherrfe Moraga, for example, engages in a politics of transfigura- 
tion in her essay “Queer Aztl4n” (1993), in which she imagines a “Chicano 
homeland that could embrace aff its people, including its joterfa” (147). 
For Moraga, Queer Aztlán is not a territorial region but an imagined 
homeland where Chicanos and Chicanas of all colors, classes, and sexuali- 
ties work together in the service of decolonization. Moraga does not- reject 
Chicano nationalism per se, but she wants to “expand it to meet a broader 
and wiser revolution,” one capable of embracing a “full range of racial di- 
versities, human sexualities, and expressions of gender” (150, 164). Im- 
plicit in Moraga’s conception of Queer Aztlán is a nonrelativist realist claim 
that it is wrong to discriminate unfairly against people on the basis of race, 
gender, and sexuality. The “wiser” revolution that she imagines is not a 
“strategic” or “pragmatic” approach but is based on her own deeply felt 
conviction about what is needed to make the world not merely different 
but better. Anzaldiia does something similar in her essay “La conciencia de 
Ja mestiza” (1987), in which she imagines the development of a new Chi- 
cana consciousness that turns the “ambivalence” engendered by living 
within contradictory frameworks into “something else” (79), Anzaldúa ac- 
knowledges, and figures brilliantly, the chogue, or cultural collision, caused 
when two incompatible frames of reference come together, but she ulti- 
mately refuses to remain caught in a place of negativity and contradiction. 
She figures mestiza consciousness as a place where the self attempts to 
work out a'synthesis between opposing frameworks, with a result that is 
“greater than the sum of its severed parts” (79-80). Significantly, Anzal- 
diia’s conception of mestiza consciousness provides her with a more accu- 
tate perspective on the world than she previously had, enabling her to see 
the “Chicana anew in light of her history” and to see through “the fictions 
of white supremacy” (87). Moreover, Anzaldiia explains, she is motivated 


21 Gilroy, in turn, was inspired by Benhabib 1986. 
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by a quest for objective knowledge about „herself and her place in the 
world: “I seek our woman’s face, our true features, the positive and the 
negative seen clearly, free of the tainted biases of male dominance. I seek 
new images of identity, new beliefs about ourselves, our humanity and 
worth no longer in question” (87). While I do not claim that such imagina- 
tive exercises are, in themselves, sufficient to “change the world,” I do argue 
that such affirmative imaginings are a necessary complement to direct po- 
litical action designed to do just that. At a very basic level, efforts to imag- 
ine a better world help us chart the paths down which we, as Chicana 
feminists, are going: they help us to decide what actions we should take, 
how we should prioritize our efforts, and whether and when we should 
consider changing directions. 


Epistemological denial in Sandoval's theory 

of differential consciousness - 

In her essay “U.S. Third World Feminism: The Theory and Method of 
Oppositional Consciousness in the Postmodern World” (1991), Chela 
Sandoval draws on the work of writers such as Moraga, Lugones, Audre 
Lorde, Bernice Johnson Reagon, and Anzaldua to describe what she sees as 
a previously unrecognized kind of postmodern consciousness and political 
practice employed by U.S. third-world feminists.” To lay the groundwork 
for her argument, Sandoval proposes a topography of “oppositional con- 
sciousness” onto which all.forms of oppositional thought and activity can 
be mapped. She identifies five general oppositional sites, each of which 
presupposes its own political program: equal rights, revolutionary, su- 
premacist, separatist, and differential. Sandoval is careful to note that these 
sites of resistance are not temporally situated, and she suggests that each 
position is potentially as effective as any other. However, she privileges 
differential consciousness over the others because she locates it on another 
register altogether. Whereas equal rights, revolutionary, supremacist, and 
separatist modes of consciousness and resistance imply coherent ideologies 
with fixed political programs, differential consciousness involves switching 
among the other four sites as the conditions of oppression or the shape of 


2 Sandoval uses the term U.S. thind world femmists to refer to those nonwhite feminists 
living and working in the United States who came together in the late 1970s and cady 1980s 
in an effort to complicate the gender- and race-based foci of white feminist and ethnic nation- 
alist social movements. It is a term that 1s roughly synonymous and 1s often used interchange- 
ably with momen of color, In an effort to be faithful to Sandoval text, I use her term when I 
am paraphrasing her argument and mewes of coler in my own argument to refer to the same 
group of people. 
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power changes. Its value, according to Sandoval, lies in its practitioners’ 
unique ability to respond to the rapidly changing conditions of the post- 
modern world. 

Differential consciousness, Sandoval argues, implies a new kind of sub- 
jectivity developed under conditions of multiple oppression. This new 
subjectivity, kinetic and self-consciously mobile, manifests itself in the po- 
litical practices of U.S. third-world feminists. Because nonwhite women 
have long been multiply oppressed, as part of their political coming-to- 
consciousness they have had to learn to highlight (or obscure) different 
aspects of themselves to be able to work effectively within political organi- 
zations. For example, if a U.S. third-world feminist wants to work effec- 
tively or feel comfortable in a group organized on the basis of race, she will 
have to highlight the racialized aspects of her personal identity and de- 
emphasize the gendered ones. Conversely, if she wants to work effectively 
or feel included in white feminist organizations, she will have to de- 
emphasize or ignore the interests generated from the racialized aspects of 
her identity. As a result of having to continually privilege or de-emphasize 
different aspects of themselves in different situations, Sandoval says, U.S. 
third-world feminists have become practiced at shifting their ideologies 
and identities in response to different configurations of power: 


Differential consciqusness requires grace, flexibility, and strength: 
enough strength to confidently commit to a well-defined structure 
of identity for one hour, day, week, month, year; enough flexibility 
to self-consciously transform that identity according to the requisites 
of another oppositional ideological tactic if readings of power’s for- 
mation require it; enough grace to recognize alliance with others 
committed to egalitarian social relations and race, gender, and class 
justice, when their readings of power call for alternative oppositional 
stands. . . . As the clutch of a car provides the driver the ability to 
shift gears, differential consciousness permits the practitioner to 
choose tactical positions, that is, to self-consciously break and reform 
ties to ideology, activities which are imperative for the psychological 
and political practices that permit the achievement of coalition across 
differences. (1991, 15) 


Sandoval’s schema is notable for the measure of self-consciousness it 
_ attributes to political agents. She proposes that U.S. third-world feminists 
who participated in exclusively gender-based organizations during the hey- 
day of the women’s movement never did so naively or merely because they 
were caught within the all-encompassing web of ideology. Rather, they 
were conscious of the temporary and strategic need to privilege one aspect 
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of themselves over others in the service of political or social change. ‘Their 
behavior was self-conscious, a strategic tactic they used to’‘mobilize more 
effectively against the particular oppressive power with which they were 
struggling at the moment.” As a result of their differential consciousness, 
according to Sandoval, U.S. third-world feminists were unlikely to adopt 
“the kind of fervid belief systems and identity politics” typically demanded 
by hegemonic feminist organizations operating under one of the other four 
modes of oppositional consciousness (1991, 13). Contrary to many white 
women’s assumptions, then, the fact that U.S. third-world feminists did 
not stay long in any particular type of women’s group cannot be attributed 
to disloyalty or betrayal but rather to their self-conscious activity of weav- 
ing “between and among” various kinds of oppositional ideologies and 
political strategies (13-14). 

The significance for others (non—U.S. third-world feminists) of Sando- 
val’s argument derives from her claim that while nonwhite women have 
long lived within the conditions that enable and necessitate differential 
consciousness, most Americans now exist within these same fragmenting 
and disabling cultural conditions. Sandoval suggests that, as a result of a 
shift in the cultural logic of contemporary capitalism, differential con- 
sciousness — which hitherto was enacted almost exclusively by U.S. third- 
world feminists —is now available to “all first world citizens” (1991, 22, 
n. 50). She explains: “The praxis of U.S. third world feminism represented 
by the differential form of oppositional consciousness 15 threaded through- 
out the experience of social marginality. As such, it is also being woven 
into the fabric of experiences belonging to more and more citizens who 
are caught in the crisis of late capitalist conditions and expressed in the 
cultural angst most often referred to as the postmodern dilemma” (17). 
Sandoval thus sees U.S. third-world feminists as having generated a “com- 
mon speech, a theoretical structtire” that “provides access to a different way 
of conceptualizing not only U.S. feminist consciousness but oppositional 
activity in general” (1). Her theory demands a “new subjectivity, a political 
revision that denies any one ideology as the final answer, while instead 
positing a tactical subjectivity with the capacity to recenter depending upon 
the kinds of oppression to be confronted” (14). The U.S. third-world femi- 
nist— the paradigmatic possessor of this tactical subjectivity — thus prefig- 
ures what Sandoval posits as the “new subject of history”: “Differential 


z Sandoval writes, “The differennal mode of oppositional consciousness depends upon 
the ability to read the current situation of power and [upon] self-consciously choosing and 
adopting the ideological form best suited to push against its configuranons, a survival skill 
~ well known to oppressed peoples” (1991, 15). 
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consciousness under postmodern conditions is not possible without the 
creation of another ethics, a new morality, which will bring about a new 
subject of history. Movement into this realm is heralded by the claims of 
U.S. third-world feminists. . . . But to think of the activities of U.S. third 
world feminism thus is only a metaphorical avenue which allows one con- 
ceptual access to the threshold of this other realm, a realm accessible to all 
people” (Sandoval 1991, 23, n. 58). 

The beautiful audacity of Sandoval’s project is precisely this: the here- 
tofore lowly and despised U.S. third-world feminist is at the forefront — 
political and theoretical — of present-day progressive politics. All opposi- 
tional others must now follow the U.S. third-world feminist into the realm 
of differential consciousness, for its enactment is “tmperative for the psy- 
chological and political practices that permit the achievement of coalition 
across difference” (1991, 15; emphasis added). Those who do not— those 
who remain stubbornly committed to equal rights, revolutionary, suprem- 
acist, or separatist modes of oppositional ideology — will inevitably repro- 
duce the oppressive ideologies and practices that they oppose. Alone, any 
of these liberation ideologies, Sandoval claims, “is destined to repeat the 
oppressive authoritarianism from which it is attempting to free itself and 
become trapped inside a drive for truth which can only end in producing 
its own brand of dominations” (14). 

At this point, I want to step back from Sandoval’s argument to highlight 
the elements of it that derive specifically from a postmodernist theoretical 
framework. Her work, I maintain, is a blend of realist insights and post- 
modernist assumptions. Her most cogent insights are compatible with the 
kind of realist framework I propose, but her postmodemist presupposi- 
tions unnecessarily limit her project of apprehending and representing the 
experiences of women of color. 

Sandoval’s first postmodernist assumption, that identities are radically 
unstable, predisposes her to see shifts in behavior, or changes in empha- 
sis, as shifts in identity. A working-class mother of Mexican heritage who 
invests her sexual and erotic energy primarily in other women may pre- 
sent herself as a “Chicana” in one context, a “woman of color” in another, 
a “mother” in a third, a “lesbian” in a fourth, and a “worker” in a fifth. 
In each context, she highlights different aspects of her social identity, and, 
as a result, names herself differently. According to Sandoval’s theory 
of differential consciousness, she undergoes several successive shifts in 


In fact, I do not disagree with Sandoval’s claim that women of color are at the forefront 
of progressive politics; however, I do disagree with aspects of her explanation of how and 
why they are, as will become clear throughout this article. 
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identity. A realist theory of identity, by contrast, would acknowledge that 
different aspects of the woman’s social identity become more and less vis- 
ible in different situations but would see that identity itself as more or 
less constant over the course of her movements.” It should be noted that 
throughout Sandoval’s argument, U.S. third-world feminists remain U.S. 
third-world feminists. In the course of enacting differential consciousness, 
they do not become white men, or white women, or children, or nonfemi- 
nists. They may privilege one or more aspects of their identity (gender, 
sexuality, race, class) over others at various times and in various situations, 
but they do not in fact “shift” their relatively stable social identities.* Thus, 
the claim that practitioners of differential consciousness continually shift 
identities is not supported within the terms of Sandoval’s own argument. 

Furthermore, I disagree with Sandoval’s contention that practition- 
ers of differential consciousness shift ideologies. The measure of self- 
consciousness that Sandoval attributes to U.S. third-world feminist politi- 
cal agents precludes that possibility. If, as she intimates, U.S. third-world 
feminists are perfectly self-conscious about what they are doing — if they 
know that their alliance with any one group is strategic and temporary — 
then they are working from within an ideology of flux and cannot be said 
to be shifting ideologies. As Sandoval herself describes it, differential con- 
sciousness implies its own overriding ideology. Its practitioner participates 
in the activities implied by the other four oppositional sites, but she re- 
mains aloof to their ideologies, refusing to adopt their “fervid belief sys- 
tems” because the overriding differential ideology denies any other ideol- 
ogy “as the final answer” (1991, 13-14). Thus, she remains committed to 
an ideology of flux and, by refusing “any one ideology as the final answer,” 
paradoxically participates in a denial of her own particular conception of 
truth. 


Sandoval’s own epistemological denial shows up in her statement that 


2 For an illuminating account of the way different aspects of the self become visible in 

26 Of course, I do not mean to suggest that women of color never change the way they 
identify themselves. My point, though, is that the self-designations they discard and take up 
tend to remain within a range of identities defensible within a realist framework. For the 
most part, they acknowledge the salience of gender and race as determining factors of social 
identity and remain cognizant of the referential and dialectical nature of socal idennty. For a 
realist account of how and why two women of color changed the way they identified tbem- 
ectves in response to their changed understanding of their world, see Moya 1997, esp. 138, 
145-48. Moreover, although Sandoval may use the term sa@lemtety to mean something different 
than I do, I will defend my criticism by suggesting that Sandoval’s use of identity to designate 
the different aspects of an indrvidnal whose self-conception remains relatively stable over time 
is misleading and has the effect of obecuring the unequal sabence of different aspects of 
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any “drive for truth . . . can only end in producing its own brand of domi- 
nations” (1991, 14).?” With this statement, Sandoval exhibits a readiness — 
characteristic of postmodemist theoretical projects—to attribute oppres- 
sive motivations or effects to any project associated with a quest for truth 
or the acquisition of knowledge. Postmodemist theorists typically deride 
epistemological projects by suggesting that anyone who wishes to avoid 
acting in an oppressive way will suspend judgment and refuse to decide 
among competing narratives about the world. Their logic proceeds some- 
thing like this: everything we know about the world — including what can 
be considered true, beautiful, good, and right—comes to us through the 
distorting lens of ideology conditioned by the particular cultural and/or 
linguistic universe in which we exist. Because we have no unmediated ac- 
cess to the world, we will always be uncertain about whether or not our 
conception of truth, beauty, good, and right is true for everyone — particu- 
larty those cultural “others” who do not share our linguistic universe — and 
not just for us. Because we cannot know for sure that we are right, and 
because the difference between “us” and “them” appears to be “incommen- 
surable,” we must refuse to impose “our” beliefs on “them” so as to avoid 
participating in colonizing, globalizing, and totalizing project’. The rela- 
tivist stance I have just described appears to be an ethical one, but as many 
critics have pointed out, the logic on which it is based is fundamentally 
flawed. Judith Roof, for instance, notes that an analysis predicated on the 
“loss of metanarrative relies upon an unrecognized legitimating metanarra- 
tive that establishes the ‘truth value’ of no truth” (1994, 59).28 One meta- 
narrative is thus replaced by another; one conception of truth is dismissed 
in favor of one that cannot be acknowledged.” 


7 I borrow the phrase from Linda Martin Alcoff, who identifies postmodemism’s “episte- 
mological dental” as its “unwillingness (with few exceptions) to acknowledge, take responsi- 
bility for, or indeed, to interrogate its own concem with truth, or more importantly, its own 
implicit mvocation of some specific concept of truth by which it cntiques more naive, more 
realist, philosophical accounts” (1997, 12). Alcoff's response to postmodemism’s epustemo- 
logical denial, with which I concur, is that any “project of interrogation 1s always situated, 
and implies some orientation” (24). 


* Satya Mohanty deepens the critique by showing that the postmodernist response to the 
theory mediaredness of knowledge “mros out to reveal a disguised form of foundattonalism, 
for it remains within a specifically poutivist conception of objectivity and knowledge. It es- 
sumes that the only kind of objective knowledge we can have is one that 1s independent of 
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Sandoval, like every other theorist who makes an argument (postmod- 
ernist or not), draws on a specific conception of truth in order to criticize 
other accounts. A review of Sandoval’s critique of hegemonic feminist ac- 
counts of the stages of feminism reveals the following truth claims: (1) 
certain identifiable groups of people have engaged in the wrongful oppres- 
sion and exploitation of other groups of people in systematic ways over 
long periods of time; (2) white (hegemonic) feminists have illegitimately 
appropriated the work of (oppressed) U.S. third-world feminists in such a 
way as to render their theoretical insights invisible; and (3) exploited and 
oppressed peoples (including U.S. third-world feminists) have engaged in 
morally defensible resistant conduct and, as a consequence of their efforts 
to ameliorate the painful effects of their unfair and oppressive situations, 
have developed successful oppositional ideologies. These truth claims and 
value judgments are but a few of the most important in Sandoval’s essay — 
without them, her argument would be incoherent and her essay meaning- 
less. Thus, while I am not suggesting that Sandoval’s claims and judgments 
are wrong and should be abandoned, I am saying that they should be ac- 
knowledged for what they are — namely, truth claims and value judgments. 
Sandoval presents her claims and judgments in such a way as to suggest 
that they have the status of truth; her argument presumes that what she is 
saying is so not only for her, but for everyone. If it were not, Sandoval 
would have no grounds for her injunction that others (non-U.S. third- 
world feminists) mst follow the U.S. third-world feminist into the realm 
of differential consciousness. 

Despite her commitment to postmodernism, Sandoval offers some co- 
gent insights that help reveal the theoretical and political value of U.S. 
third-world feminism. As Sandoval asserts, there is indeed a specific social 
movement — which she calls U.S. third-world feminism but which is more 
commonly thought of now as women-of-color feminism — whose charac- 
teristic feature is the capacity to form coalitions across difference. More- 
over, she is perspicacious in her observation that the ability of women of 
color to work across difference (together with the underlying theoretical 
and political achievements implied by that ability) puts them at the fore- 
front of present-day progressive politics. As the world’s disparate econo- 
mies become increasingly linked through the circuits of global capitalism, 
and as previously distant societies are brought closer together by rapidly 
developing technological advances in both communications and travel, the 
earth’s citizens are more fréquently confronted with their own and others’ 


(socially produced and revisable) theoretical presuppositions, and concludes that the theory 
dependence of experience is evidence thar it is always epistemically suspect” (1997, 209). 
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“otherness” As it becomes increasingly difficult for different kinds of 
people to remain separate, it becomes more and more important for every- 
one to learn the skills involved in acknowledging, negotiating, accommo- 
dating, celebrating, and, in some cases, transcending difference. As San- 
doval demonstrates, women of color, for some time now, have been 
perfecting these very skills. And, as she proposes, they have generated 
knowledge out of the experiences they have had with forming coalitions 
across difference. It is this knowledge and these skills that women of color 
have to offer a world that is only now coming to grips with the fact that 
confronting difference entails changing the “self” as much as it involves 
colonizing the “other.” 


Theorizing womer-of-color Identity: A realist reading of le facultad 
At this point I want to propose what I think is a more appropriate trajec- 
tory for the feminist critic concemed with theorizing the cultural produc- 
tions and experiences of Chicanas and other women of color. Realists argue 
that a crucial task of the cultural critic is to attend to the links between 
social location and identity by theorizing the process of identity forma- 
tion.” According to the realist theory of identity, identities are politically 
and epistemically significant because they can trace the links between indi- 
viduals and groups and the central organizing principles of a society. Con- 
sequently, theorizing the process of identity formation can reveal the com- 
plicated workings of ideology and oppression. This task, however, requires 
a conception of identity that can account for the epistemic status — in terms 
of enlightenment aad mystification — of identities. I approach this task by 
sketching out some basic premises of the postpositivist realist theory of 
identity before re-examining some of Sandovars claims regarding the theo- 
retical and political practices of women of color; I will end by providing a 
postpositivist realist account of those practices. 

The most basic claim of the postpositivist realist theory of identity is 
that identities are both constructed and real: identities are constructed be- 
cause they are based on interpreted experience and on theories that explain 
the social and natural world, but they are also real because they refer out- 
ward to causally significant features of the world. Identities are thus 
context-specific ideological constructs, even though they may refer in non- 


m By wWentity I mean the non-essential and evolving product that emerges from the dialec- 
tic between how a subject of consciousness identifies herself and how she is identified by 
others. By swhject of consciousness I mean she who identifies herself and/or is identified by others 
33 a ecif-conscious evolving entity existing continuously across time. 
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arbitrary ways to verifiable characteristics such as skin color, physiognomy, 
anatomical sex, and socioeconomic status. Because identities refer — some- 
times in partial and inaccurate ways—to the changing but relatively stable 
contexts from which they emerge, they are neither self-evident, immutable, 
and essential nor are they radically unstable or arbitrary. Rather, they are 
socially significant constructs that become intelligible from within specific 
historical and material contexts.” 

According to the realist theory, an individuals identity, experience, and 
knowledge are inextricably connected. This conclusion is based on the 
premises that an individual’s social location (the particular nexus of race, 
class, gender, and sexuality in which she exists in the world) is causally 
relevant for the experiences she will have and that an individual’s experi- 
ences will influence, although not determine, the formation of her social 
identity. Because identities are, in part, theoretically mediated construc- 
tions that refer outward to the societies from which they emerge, they pro- 
vide their bearers with particular perspectives on the world. As such, iden- 
tities provide people with frameworks (the epistemic value of which varies 
widely) for interpreting their experiences. In other words, a person's inter- 
pretation of an event will be at least partially dependent for its meaning on 
her self-conception—her understanding of her particular relation to the 
people and happenings surrounding that event. 

A key postpositivist realist insight is that the epistemic status of different 
identities can be evaluated by secing how well they work as explanations 
or descriptions of the social and natural world from which they emerge, 
by how well they “refer” to verifiable aspects of the world they claim to 
describe. To the extent that identities do not work well as explanations of 
the world—to the extent that they fail to “refer” adequately to the societies 
from which they emerge—they can help to reveal the contradictions and 
mystifications with which the members of those societies live.” 

I turn back now to a consideration of Sandoval’s arguments in order to 
show how her postmodernist presuppositions partially undermine her real- 
ist insights. If we look carefully, it is clear that the differential conscious- 
ness she describes is thoroughly grounded in a specific type of conscious- 
ness that she understands as being common to women of color. Quoting 
Moraga, she asserts that women of color have learned to “measure and 


» See Mohanty 1997, esp. 202-84 

n For sox basic claims of the postpositivist realist theory of identity, see Moya 1997, esp. 
136-41. 

» For an in-depth consideration of the consideration of the dialectical relation between 
error and objectivity, sec chaps. 6-7 of Mohanty 1997, esp. 184-94, 206-16; Hau 2000, 
esp. 159-65; Wilkerson 2000. 
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weigh what is to be said and when, what is to be done and how, and to 
whom, . . . daily deciding/risking who it is we can call an ally, call a friend 
(whatever that person’s skin, sex, or sexuality)” (Sandoval 1991, 15; Mor- 
aga 1983c, xvit-xix). Here Sandoval is referring to the experientially ac- 
quired knowledge that manifests itself in the “survival tactic” desctibed by 
Anzaldia as la facultad, a skill that is developed by marginalized people 
whose well-being is often dependent on the good will of others (Anzaldiia 
1987, 38). Anzaldua describes it variously as a “vestige of a proximity 
sense,” an “acute awareness mediated by the part of the psyche that does 
not speak,” and a “shift in perception” honed by pain and developed most 
readily by “those who do not feel psychologically or physically safe in the 
world” (38-39). As a survival skill, le facultad allows such people to adjust 
quickly and gracefully to changing (and often threatening) circumstances. 
With origins in experiences of pain and trauma, /a facultad involves a loss 
of innocence and an initiation into an awareness of discrimination, fear, 
depression, illness, and death. 

Perhaps in an effort to avoid charges of essentialism, Sandoval abstracts 
the experientially acquired knowledge and consciousness of women of 
color in order to make it accessible to “all people” (1991, 23, n. 58). In 
order to do this, however, she must weaken the links between social lo- 
cation, experiences of oppression, and the development of differential 
consciousness. In the process, she covers over the pain involved in Anzal- 
dúa’s account of the development of le facultad and presents an idealized 
portrait of the mobile subjectivity she sees as characteristic of differential 


consciousness: 


The consciousness which typifies la facultad is not naive to the moves 
of power: it is constantly surveying and negotiating its moves. Often 
dismissed as “intuition,” this kind of “perceptivencss.” “sensitivity,” 
consciousness if you will, is not determined by race, sex, or any other 
genetic status, neither does its activity belong solely to the “proletar- 
iat,” the “feminist,” nor to the oppressed, if the oppressed is consid- 
ered a unitary category, but it is a learned emotional and intellectual 
skill which is developed amidst hegemonic powers. . . . In order for’ 


™ Sandoval writes, “Citmenship in this politcal realm is comprised of strategy and risk. 
Within the realm of differential consciousness there are no ultimate answers, no terminal 
utopia (though the imagination of utopias can motivate its tactics), no predictable final out- 
comes. Lis practice t not bielagically determeined, restricted te amy class er group, nor must tt become 
static. The fact that it is a process capable of freezing into a repressive order — or of disinte- 
grating into relativism —should not shadow its rascal activity” (1991, 23, n. 58; emphasis 
added). 
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this survival skill to provide the basis for a differential and unifying 
methodology, it must be remembered that la facultad is a process. 
Answers may be only temporarily effective, so that wedded to the 
process of la facultad is a flexibility that continually woos change. 
(Sandoval 1991, 22-23, n. 57) 


Thus, Sandoval sees la facultad as the basis for the differential methodology 
she promotes. Moreover, she views the mode of behavior that characterizes 
la facultad as being consistent with that of differential consciousness: both 
involve a “hactical subjectivity with the capacity to recenter depending upon 
the kinds of oppression to be confronted” (1991, 14). 

Analyzing [a facultad within a postpositivist realist framework rather 
than a postmodernist one allows us to acknowledge its non-essential na- 
ture and its epistemic significance without either severing the ties between 
social location, experience, and identity or idealizing la facuitad’s knowl- 
that la facultad is not “determined by race, sex, or any other genetic status” 
and that there are marginalized individuals who do not develop la facehtad. 
Similarly, she would concede that the skill does not “belong” to the “prole- 
tariat? the “feminist,” or “the oppressed, if the oppressed is considered a unitary 
category” (Sandoval 1991, 23; emphasis added). Furthermore, the realist 
would agree with Sandoval that it would be a mistake to consider “the 
oppressed” as a unitary (and, by implication, essential) category. Her rea- 
sons for reaching this conclusion, however, would be different from San- 
doval’s. Unlike Sandoval, whose postmodernist presuppositions lead her 
to weaken the links among identity, experience, and social location so as 
to avoid the inference that they have any kind of essential connection, the 
realist would insist on the inextricable— but complex and variable — con- 
nections among them. The realist would point out that when we do not 
consider the oppressed as a unitary category — when we take into account 
the multiple determinations and the theory-mediated formation of social 
identity—we can still identify non-arbitrary experiential connections be- 
tween being oppressed and developing Ja facultad. Furthermore, the real- 
ist would be wary of idealizing the knowledge-generating component of 


ited and speaks to the necessary, but not sufficient, role of expenence in the development of 
la facultad The failure of a multiply oppressed individual to develop Le facultad raises the issuc 
of error in the interpretation of one’s own expenence. Because an in-depth consideration of 
error m interpretation 1s beyond the scope of this essay, I refer the reader to the works cited 
in n. 33 above. 
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la facultad. Because an awareness of oppression or pain may lead to survival 
tactics that do not necessarily explain the world’s social, political, and eco- 
nomic workings, the realist would be reluctant to use la facultad as the 
basis for a new feminist epistemology. As I will illustrate in an example 
taken from Moraga later in this essay, feelings of fear and alienation are 
not, in themselves, sufficient for an adequate understanding of one’s social, 
political, and economic situation. 

I should emphasize that, unlike the “ideal”. postmodernist I am positing, 
Sandoval does not completely deny the connections among identity, expe- 
rience, and social location. Nevertheless, she weakens them by minimizing 
the differences between the experiences of multiply oppressed people (such 
as nonwhite women) and “all first world citizens” caught in the crisis of 
late capitalism (see 17, 22, n. 50; 23, n. 58). Her refusal to take a firm 
stand regarding the role of multiple oppression in the development of la 
facultad makes her work susceptible to critiques such as mine. My point is 
that just as we want to avoid making the connections too secure, so we 
should avoid making them too elastic. Only by conducting a careful exami- 
nation of how, when, and under what conditions la facultad develops — 
using the methodology and epistemology provided by a postpositivist real- 
ist theory of identity — will we be able to understand adequately the latent 
epistemic privilege of the oppressed. 

So, while I agree with Sandoval that women of color both develop and 
display the intuitive capabilities of the kind described by Moraga and 
named by Anzaldua, I disagree with Sandoval’s implication that the knowl- 
edge and skills acquired by women of color can be arrived at, in any sort 
of willful way, by people who do not share their social locations. Being 
multiply oppressed is a necessary — although not sufficient— condition for 
developing ls facultad. Two realist premises are most relevant here: (1) as 
long as our world is hierarchically organized along enduring relations 
of domination, people occupying different social locations will tend to 


* As I use it, spistemess provilegs refers to a special advantage with respect to possessing or 
acquiring knowledge about how fundamental aspects of our society (such as race, class, gen- 
der, and sexuality) operate to sustain matrices of power. The key to daming epistemic privi- 
lege for people who have been oppressed in a particular way stems from an acknowledgment 
that they have experiences — experiences that people who are not oppressed in that same way 
usually lack — that aes provide them wrth information we all need to understand how hierar- 


epistemic privilege that most nonwhite women are situated to possess as a result of being 
subject to a mulntude of oppresnons. 
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experience the world in systematically different ways; and (2) not everyone 
who has the same kind of experience will react in the same way or come to the 
same conclusions about that experience. Taken together, these two realist 
assumptions allow the claim that some people are better situated than oth- 
ers to develop la facultad, without falling into the essentialist trap of assum- 
ing a determinative relationship between social location and consciousness. 

It is worth noting that in her discussion of la facultad, Sandoval makes 
some claims that can be read as realist. By acknowledging that those who 
possess la facultad have learned it as an “emotional and intellectual skill 
which is developed amidst hegemonic powers” (1991, 22, n. 57), Sando- 
val points to the theory-mediated nature of experientially acquired knowl- 
edge. Moreover, her contention that le facultad is “a process” does not 
preclude the realist claim that experience has real theoretical and epistemic 
importance. The answers at which a woman of color arrives may be “tem- 
porarily effective? not because her answers lack some kind of truth-value 
but because her situation changes, or her particular understanding of the 
world needs to be refined, revised, or fine-tuned. Within a realist concep- 
tion of knowledge, error is not antithetical to, but rather constitutive ee 
postpositivist objectivity. 

Within a realist framework, oppositional ideologies (and the identities 
they engender) are more than sites of political and theoretical resistance to 
be pragmatically or strategically occupied or abandoned. Rather, they are 
the ways individuals or groups perceive, interpret, and interact with the 
world around them. Thus, a change in ideology or identity can represent 
a movement toward a better (or worse) understanding of the social world. 
To the extent that the ideological framework through which a person views 
the world adequately explains that world’s social, political, and economic 
workings, or to the extent that the identity she claims accurately describes 
the complex interactions between the multiple determinants of her particu- 
lar social location, that ideology or identity will be epistemically (not just 

strategically) justified —it will constitute “objective” and reliable knowl- 
edge. Whether an identity has more (or less) epistemic value than a previ- 
ous ideology or identity is not something that can be determined in ad- 
vance; ideologies and identities must be compared with other (competing) 
ideologies and identities, evaluated for logical consistency, and tested em- 
pirically against the world they claim to describe. Thus, the realist claim is 
not that humans are always successful in their efforts to make successive 
approximations toward the truth but just that they can be.” 


Y My claim is wor that ideologies are mere lenses through which we view an already ct- 
isting world but that some ideologies are better than others at describing the complex net- 
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Let me illustrate the realist theoretical point I am making. As fallible 
human beings with no immediate access to the world, women of color 
have been as subject to mystification and error as anyone else. Conse- 
quently, they may have participated in race-based organizations without 
attending to the interests of their gender — not because they were enacting 
differential consciousness but because they had not yet figured out that 
their gender brings with it a set of interests. Angela Davis, in a keynote 
address given at SUNY Oneonta in April 1996, admitted that during her 
participation in the black power movement of the 1960s she was largely 
unaware of the conflicts between the interests of her gender and the mas- 
culinist rhetoric of the black power movement. Similarly, some women 
who now identify as women of color may have participated in gender- 
based political movements without fully understanding that such organiza- 
tions systematically neglected the race and class interests central to the lives 
of most nonwhite women. Cherrfe Moraga is a case in point. During her 
participation in the women’s movement of the 1970s and prior to her iden- 
tification as a woman of color, she was not initially conscious that she was 
neglecting those interests, The realization came to her gradually, and mani- 
fested itself, at first, in discomfort—in the sense that something was miss- 
ing, something was wrong. In the preface to This Bridge Called My Back, 


she recounts her coming to consciousness as a woman of color: 


A few days ago, an old friend said to me how when she first met 
me, I seemed so white to her. I said in honesty, I used to feel more 
white. You know, I really did. But at the meeting last night, dealing 
with white women here on this trip, I have felt so very dark: dark 
with anger, with silence, with the feeling of being walked over. 

I wrote in my journal: “My growing consciousness as a woman 
of color is surely seeming to transform my experience. How could it 
be that the more I feel with other women of color, the more I feel 
myself Chicana, the more susceptible I am to racist attack!” (Moraga 
1983c, xv) 

Here Moraga describes a growing awareness of her difference from white 
women. In the process of interacting with them, Moraga learns more 
about herself; she reconnects with the racialized aspect of her identity that 
she had previously denied. Her “transformation of experience” is thus a 
consequence of her reinterpretation of the things that happen/have hap- 
pened to her in light of her new (and more accurate) perspective on the 


work of human interactions and natural phenomena that coasutute the totality of our (con- 
structed and discovered) reality. 
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social world within which those experiences have meaning. Importantly, 
Moraga does not merely choose to be a woman of color, nor does she men- 
tally construct the racialized aspect of her heritage (her Mexican ancestry) 
on the basis of which she identifies as a woman of color. Of course, inas- 
much as the identity “woman of color” is a political construct and is only 
one among a range of identities defensible within a realist framework avail- 
able to her, Moraga does have a choice. But her choice is not arbitrary or 
idealist; it is not unconnected to those social categories (race, class, gender, 
sexuality) that constitute her social location and influence her experience 
of the world. The realist argument is this: as a result of her expanded, more 
accurate understanding of the social world, Moraga’s self-conception and 
her identity change. My claim here is that Moraga’s new-found identity, 
“woman of color” is more epistemically and politically salient than her 
former identity, implicitly white “woman,” insofar as it more accurately 
refers to the complexity and multiplicity of Moraga’s social location. ‘This 
is not to say that there could not be another identity that might also, or 
even more accurately, refer to the complex being she is. The realist claim I 
am making here is limited: not all identities a given individual can claim 
have equal political or epistemic salience. 

Without diminishing the importance and relevance of la facultad, I 
would locate it at the level of quasi-self-consciousness, rather than the level 
of full selfconsciousness that Sandoval implies in her theory of differential 
consciousness. Within the realm of la facultad, theoretical understanding 
is preceded by fear, alienation, and pain. All too often, nonwhite women 
know that something is wrong: we feel it in our gut, in our spine, in our 
neck. But it takes time, sometimes distance, and occasionally education or a 
consciousness-raising group for us to figure out what is wrong or missing. 
Having her consciousness raised is, in effect, what Moraga describes in her 
essay “La Gtiera” (1983b) when she relates an incident that took place in 
an apple orchard in Sonoma. In an effort to help Moraga understand her 
“total alienation from and fear of [her] classmates,” a friend said to her: 
“Cherrfe, no wonder you felt like such a nut in school. Most of the people 
there were white and rich” (30-31). Before her friend’s statement, Moraga 
had not fully realized that white and rich was something that she was not. 
More precisely, she had not yet come to acknowledge the salience of race 
or class in U.S. society— she had not come to understand how much dif-. 
ference those social categories make to an individual’s experience of the 
world: 


All along I had felt the difference, but not until I had put the words 
“class” and “color” to the experience, did my feelings make any sense. 
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For years, I had berated myself for not being as “free” as my class- 
mates. I completely bought that they simply had more guts than I 
did— to rebel against their parents and run around the country hitch- 
hiking, reading books and studying “art.” They had enough privilege 
to be atheists, for chrissake. ... But I knew nothing about “privi- 
lege” then. White was right. Period. I could pass. If I got educated 
cnough, there would never be any telling. (Moraga 1983b, 31) 


In hindsight, and from the perspective of a woman of color, Moraga em- 
beds three realist insights regarding the theory-mediatedness of experience 
and the epistemic status of identity into her discussion of this event. First, 
she realizes that a person’s social location is causally relevant to the experi- 
ences she will have. She reports that the source of her “total alienation” 
from her classmates was her lower socioeconomic status and her Mexican 
ancestry (30). Second, she recognizes that a person’s interpretation of her 
experience is influenced by her identity. She notes that as long as she identi- 
fied with her “white and rich” classmates — as long as she did not acknowl- 
edge the socially significant ways her position differed from theirs — she 
was unable to understand her feelings of alienation. Moraga’s third realist 
insight follows from the second: if a person’s self-conception (or identity) 
refers inaccurately or only partially to the social and natural world from 
which it emerges, her interpretations of her experiences will be epistemi- 
cally impoverished. She explains that “all along [she] had felt the differ- 
ence” between herself and her classmates, but it was not until she reinter- 
preted her college experience through a different theoretical framework — 
one that incorporated the concepts of race and class as salient analytical 
categories— did her experience “make any sense” (31). When Moraga’s 
identity more accurately referred to her social location, her perspective on 
the world became correspondingly more objective. So, while it is clear that 
Moraga’s intuitions — her feelings of fear and alienation — were necessary 
to the development of her political and theoretical knowledge, it is also 
clear that they were not, in themselves, sufficient for an adequate under- 
standing of her social, political, and economic situation. I submit that this 
insufficiency poses a serious challenge to Sandoval’s effort to develop a 
model of feminist consciousness based on the prototype of la facultad. 
Viewing Moraga’s coming-to-consciousness as a woman of color from 
a realist perspective shows that her changing political commitments are 
tied to her evolving conception of what her place in society is versus what 
it should be. At the end of “La Gtiera,” Moraga articulates the desire to 
work through the fragmenting conditions she has faced in her own life. 
She writes, “I think: what is my responsibility to my roots—both white 
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and brown, Spanish-speaking and English? I am a woman with a foot in 
both worlds; and I refuse the split. I feel the necessity for dialogue. Some- 
times I feel it urgently” (1983b, 34; emphasis added). Refusing to be split 
by her various positions, Moraga contradicts Sandoval’s postmodernist 
contention that women of color “shift” back and forth between competing 
ideologics or make an emotional commitment to the “shattering of the 
unitary sense of self” for the purpose of developing a mobile identity (San- 
doval 1991, 23, n. 58). Moraga and the other women of color whose work 
I draw on understand that instability is not a comfortable or desirable situa- 
tion in which to exist; life on the margins or in the interstices, while exhila- 
rating and potentially creative, also can be difficult and exhausting. As a 
result, they struggle to find a way to bring all of the disparate aspects of 
their social identities together into synthesized, if not completely homoge- 
nized, wholes.** Certainly, one of the major victories to date of women-of. 
color feminism is the ability some women of color now have to conceptual- 
ize themselves as nonfragmented beings constituted neither by lack nor 
by excess. / 

Contra Sandoval, I contend that when women of color such as Moraga 
change ideologies and identities, they are motivated by a genuine concern 
for truth and the hope of creating an objectively better world. In saying 
that they have a genuine concern for truth or objectivity, I am not sug- 
gesting that they are therefore naive, inflexible, or authoritarian. On the 
contrary, their sonrelatspist commitment to truth enables their insights and 
facilitates the development of their cross-cultural political achievements. 
Moraga, for example, concludes “La Gitera” by explaining her choice to 
practice women-of-color politics in terms that are recognizably realist. On 
the one hand, Moraga believes that a woman-of-color identity provides 
her with a better perspective from which to “recognize” and thus fight the 
oppressive effects of race and class “privilege.” On the other, she hopes that 
coming together with other women of color who are similarly willing to 
confront their own ideological mystifications will enable her to participate 
in a dialogue that will help women of color to forge a truly liberatory femi- 
nist collective. Moraga’s choice to identify as a woman of color is thus not 
“strategic” or “pragmatic”; it is based on her best estimation of what she 
must do to help create a nonoppressive world in which women of color, 
too, can have “joy in [their] lives” (1983b, 33-34). Women like Moraga, 
as individuals whose social location generally places them in a subordinate 


™ See, e.g. Anraldiia’s description of the culmination of the Coatlicue state, that place of 
contradictions, where she describes everything “rushing to a center, a nucteus. . . . All the lost 
picces of myself come flying ... magnetized toward that center” and where she feels “com 
plete” and “not afraid” (1987, 51), 
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position within prevailing relations of domination, have a personal stake 
in knowing “what it would take to change [our world, and in] . . . identi- 
fying the central relations of power and privilege that sustain it and make 
the world what it is” (Mohanty 1997, 214). As a result, women of color 
like Moraga who work for social change generally do so with a great degree 
of seriousness, and with a steadfast commitment to discerning what is true 
from what is false for the purpose of perfecting their political practice. 


Toward a realist feminist theory 

It seems to me that the call by some critics for a “pragmatist” feminist 
theory is at least partially motivated by the desire to avoid the positivist 
versions of truth and objectivity that postmodernists have long attributed 
to all epistemological projects. These feminists do not want to risk the 
possibility of making theoretically dogmatic truth claims that might turn 
out to have oppressive effects. So, in an effort to avoid being “wrong.” they 
decide to avoid any overt commitment to what might be “right.” They thus 
retain a positivist conception of truth and objectivity in their tendency to 
oppose the possibility of error to absolute certainty. From a postpositivist 
realist perspective, however, it would be a mistake to assume that a com- 
mitment to truth invariably leads to theoretical dogmatism. In the course 
of making a theoretical argument, I regularly make a number of truth 
claims. I understand them, however, to be fallible claims; they are open to 
contestation and revision. What makes them specifically truéb claims is that 
I understand them to be true, and I cannot abandon them until I have an 
experience that causes me to rethink my position, or until someone, using 
argumentation and presenting evidence, persuades me that I have been 
partially or completely in error. At that point, I will acknowledge that the 
truth claims I have been making need to be abandoned or revised. I will 
then develop a new (and hopefully more accurate) conception of truth and 
continue to understand my (new) truth claims as being true. 

The difference between saying that my truth claims are infallible versus 
saying that they are fallible is an important distinction and one that bears 
claboration. The first stance, which corresponds to a positivist epistemol- 
Ogy, presupposes that truth exists and that I have unmediated access to it. 
It leads to naiveté, inflexibility, and domination. The second stance, which 
corresponds to a postpositivist epistemology, assumes that truth exists and 
D ee ere nT ee EN ene 


” For an account, drawn from the philosophy of science, of how objective knowledge 1s 
theory-dependent and subject to continual empirical observation and verification, see Boyd 
1988, csp. 189-92. 
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I have no immediate access to truth and that, as a result, my ideas are 
subject to mystification and error As such, I am required (if I care very 
much about truth at all) to consider alternative conceptions of what the 
truth is. I further realize that considering alternative versions of the truth 
may make me profoundly uncomfortable. I may— more precisely, wiH — 
have to question the very foundation of my being: my sense of my self, my 
understanding of what is or is not beautiful, what is or is not good. I will 
have to reevaluate all that I hold dear, everything that makes life meaning- 
ful. Indeed, I will have to ask whether human life has any meaning at all. 
The advantage of a postpositivist realist framework is, thus, that it incorpo- 
rates the possibility of self-critique: insofar as the realist attempts to justify 
her normative judgments with reference to some acknowledged metaphys- 
ical claims about the nature of the world or of human beings, she is in a 
better position to question and revise those claims. The postmodernist or 
pragmatist, by contrast, having justified her normative judgments with ref- 
erence to what is strategically useful or politically expedient, 1s forced inevi- 
tably into a position of epistemological denial from which she is unable to 
question or revise her conception of truth or justice because her theoretical 
framework will not allow her to admit that she has one. 

The radical and realist questioning of themselves and the world around 
them is what I see women of color doing and what I see as women-of- 
color feminism’s genuine contribution to the project of progressive social 
change. The women of color whose work I admire and teach understand 
both the contingency and the importance of aultural values; they under- 
stand that while any one conception of truth may be culturally mediated, 
it cannot therefore be dismissed as a mental or discursive “construct” with 
no relevance to those beings located outside the culture within which it is 
true. As people who are frequently situated on the wrong side of dichoto- 
mous constructions of truth and beauty, such women have developed a 
deep suspicion toward hegemonic constructions of the same. However, I 
have not seen that they therefore have dismissed the concepts as in them- 
selves hegemonic. 


J should not have to say this, but because of the potential for being misunderstood, I 
will. In saying that the radical questioning of themselves and the world aroand them consti- 
tutes the genuine contnbution of women-of-color feminism to the project of progressive 
social change, I am se¢ saying that this is all that women of color have to offer. Clearly, 
individual women of color have contributed and will continue to contribute to progressive 
social movements ın variable and important ways. All I mean to suggest is that to the extent 
that we can identify a social movement that can be designated “women-of-color feminism,” 
the great contribution of that social movement has been to demonstrate the viabilty of, and 
methods involved ın, creating coalitions across difference. 
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Indeed, women of color’s commitment to a truth (however difficult to 
access) that transcends particular cultural constructions underlies their suc- 
cess in forming coalitions across difference. As committed as they are to 
the idea that they are right, women of color such as Bernice Johnson Rea- 
gon, Audre Lorde, Papusa Molina, Cherrfe Moraga, Mitsuye Yamada, 
. Chandra Talpade Mohanty, and Angela Davis have all allowed themselves, 
in one forum or another, to entertain the possibility that they may be (or 
may have been) wrong — they have admitted that their own culturally con- 
structed conceptions of truth may need to be revised, complicated, or 
abandoned in order to make meaningful connections with women differ- 
ent from themselves. This willingness to question their own conceptions 
of truth in the service of negotiating difference is what occasions Reagon 
to say, “Most of the time you feel threatened to the core and if you don’t, 
youre not really doing no coalescing” (1983, 356). It is what Lorde refers 
to when she says that difference must be seen as “a fund of necessary polari- 
ties between which our creativities spark like a dialectic” (1983, 99). And 
it is what Moraga means when she says that we have to look deep within 
ourselves and come to terms with our own suffering so that we can chal- 
lenge, and if necessary, “change ourselves — even sometimes our most cher- 
ished block-hard convictions” (in Moraga and Anzaldiia 1983, i). These 
and other women of color have undertaken the task of asking and finding 
out the answers to the questions Why? When? What? Where? and How? 
In other words, they are committed to a “drive for truth” I contend, more- 
over, that it is precisely because they are realists, because they take truth 
so seriously — seriously enough to question their-own truth-claims—that 
theirs is a process incapable of “freezing into a repressive order—or of 
disintegrating into relativism” (Sandoval 1991, 23, n. 58). 

Within Chicana and Chicano studies, as in feminist and minority stud- 
ies, scholars are currently facing what Linda Alcoff (1988) has called an 
“identity crisis.” How we choose to accomplish the task of theorizing the 
identities of minority and female subjects will have decisive implications 
for the future of these fields. If we choose the postmodernist approach, we 
run the risk, for crample, of theorizing Chicana identity in terms of ambi- 
guity and fragmentation so that the Chicana becomes, in effect, a figure 
for marginality and contradiction in the postmodern world. From a realist 
perspective, I would argue that the term Chicana should not denote a prin- 
ciple of abstract oppositionality. Although this kind of formulation can be 
politically useful, it is finally too general to have significant analytical im- 
port. If we choose the realist approach, we will work to ground the com- 
plex and variable experiences of the women who take on the identity Chi- 
cana within the concrete historical and material conditions they inhabit. 
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Rather than a figure for contradiction or oppositionality, the Chicana 
would be a part of a believable and progressive social theory. I would like 
to suggest that only when we have a realist account of our identities, one 
that refers outward to the world we live in, will we be able to understand 
the social and political possibilities open to us for the purpose of working 
to build a better society than the one we currently live in. 


Enghsh Department 
Stanford Unsverstty 
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Sylvia Walby. 


Against Epistemological Chasms: The Sclence Question In 
Feminism Revisited 


he rejection of “sctence” by some feminists has been core to the devel- 
opment of alternative epistemologies, whether standpoint or postmod- 
em (Harding 1986, 1991; Nicholson 1990), despite the argument of 
others (¢.g., Keller 1992). Yet this rejection has often been based on cari- 
catured or outdated conceptions of science. The insights of modern soci- 
ology and philosophy of science! need to be integrated in order to revise 
such conceptions of knowledge, though this is not to argue that there are 
not many problems relating to the gendering of scientific knowledge.? 
Feminist analysis should be bolder about its truth claims, rather than re- 
treating into a defensive stance about partial knowledges. Science is not a 
murror of nature (Rorty 1980), but neither is it a mirror of culture. Science 
is poised both in between and as a part of each of these, and there is a need 
for concepts and metaphors that avoid the temptation of reductionism in 
either direction. This article is an attempt to contribute to such an analysis. 
Signs (1997) has rightly reopened the debate about standpoint episte- 
mology, and this article seeks to build on Susan Hekman’s (1997) critique 
while offering an alternative resolution to the dilemmas she exposes. The 
defensive posture of feminist analysis initially adopted in the 1970s and 
1980s has become embedded within epistemologies that emphasize the 
difference between the knowledge derived from women’s experiences and 
those of men, and, later, also the knowledges among women from different 
cultures. Standpoint epistemology is based on the presumption of a chasm 
between the knowledge of the oppressed and that of the oppressor, in 
which the oppressed develop their own practices in order to develop better 
knowledge. Yet contemporary philosophy and sociology of science (Quine 


Thanks for valuable discussions and comments to Paul Bagguley, Mike Beancy, Ardha 
Danielli, June Greenwell, John Urry, Anne Witz. Thanks also to the Signs referees for their 

* See, c.g., Quine 1960, 1981; Bhaskar 1979, 1989, 1997; Latour 1987, 1993. 

* Rose 1983, 1994; Fausto-Sterling 1985; Keller 1985, Martn 1987; Jacobus, Keller, 
and Shutthkeworth 1990, Lloyd 1993; Scheman 1993; Spanier 1995; Longino and Ham- 
monds 1996. - 
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1960, 1981; Latour 1987) imply that conceptions of such epistemological 
chasms are unsustainable. Likewise, the alleged separateness of situated 
knowledges (Haraway 1988, 1989) is undermined. The concept of “com- 
munity” used by some feminist philosophers (e.g., Keller 1992; Nelson 
1993) to grasp the social nature of science has connotations of boundaries 
that are unhelpful to the development of a hegemonic feminist knowledge 
project. In this article I will explore an alternative way of conceptualizing 
the social nature of science that resists the traps of relativism, of chasms, 
and of retreatism into partial situated knowledges. I draw on the work of 
Willard Quine and Bruno Latour on the connectedness of bodies of knowl- 
edge, especially the concept of network, in order to achieve this. 

Thus, from two interrelated critiques — that “science” has been set up 
as a straw man and that the conceptualization of the “social” nature of 
knowledge has been too bounded—I argue against the rejection of scien- 
tific method within women’s studies and for a concept of the social that is 
based on networks rather than community to facilitate a more outgoing 
and confident feminist knowledge project. 


The truth of the oppressed 

Standpoint epistemology makes a claim to authoritative knowledge not 
through the procedures of science but through the status of the oppressed 
as the bearer of truer knowledge. Feminist standpoint epistemology trusts 
the authority of female experience, that is, the standpoint of women,’ on 
the basis of two presumptions. First, it assumes that the oppressed, in this 
case women, can see more clearly than those who are blinded by their in- 
terests involving them in the dominant ideology (Hartsock 1985). This 
has parallels with a Marxist heritage, especially that articulated by Georg 
Lukacs (1971), in the notion of the transcendental subject, who not only 
can see clearly the causes of oppression but also constitutes the source of 
liberation. In contrast, the powerful are considered to be swept up in their 
own self-deluding dominant ideology. Second, it is based on the notion 
that direct experience is less mediated, and hence less distorted, and thus a 
better basis on which to build a knowledge of gender relations than knowl- 
edge that is mediated by the theories of distant men (Smith 1988, 1997; 
Shiva 1989). In some writings (¢.g., Smith 1988, 1997), this view might 
be considered parallel to the notion of the significance of understanding 
and empathy within the sociological traditions of erstehen and phenome- 
nology developed in the work of Max Weber and Alfred Schutz. Together, 


5 Stanley and Wise 1983; Harteock 1985, 1997; Smith 1988, 1997. 
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these strands have facilitated the development of the preferred (at least at 
one historical moment) research method in feminist sociology of keeping 
close to the accounts of women — indeed in some versions a preference 
for in-depth qualitative interviewing of women over methodologies that 
involved abstraction, such as those utilizing theorizing or statistics.* At 
some points the critique of quantitative methods became not merely that 
it was inherently positivist but that, because of the absence of women’s ex- 
perience, it fell outside a feminist methodology, although eventually this 
view has given way to a greater pluralism.® 

Sandra Harding (1986, 1991, 1993) has created the most authoritative 
set of distinctions within the field of feminist epistemology. While sensitive 
to the strengths as well as weaknesses of each of the three different episte- 
mologies that she identifies, she favors standpoint epistemology, arguing 
that when there is a conflict between two knowledges, the one of the op- 
pressed is to be preferred: “When people speak from the opposite sides of 
power relations, the perspective from the lives of the less powerful can 
provide a more objective view than the perspective from the lives of the 
more powerful” (Harding 1991, 269-71). Similarly, Vandana Shiva has ar- 
gued from an ecofeminist viewpoint that “Third World women have privi- 
leged access to survival expertise” (1989, 224). More recently, in debate 
with Hekman, Patricia Hill Collins has defended feminist standpoint epis- 
temology in terms of the priority of issues of power and politics over claims 
to truth: “The amount of privilege granted to a particular standpoint lies 
less in its internal criteria in being truthful . . . and more in the power of a 
group in making its standpoint prevail over other equally plausible per- 
spectives” (1997, 380). “Fundamentally? Hartsock asserts, “I argue that 
the criteria for privileging some knowledges over others are ethical and 
political rather than purely ‘epistemological’” (Hartsock 1997, 372). 

In recognition of the diversity of women’s lives there has been a ten- 
dency for standpoint epistemology and postmodemist epistemology to be 
drawn closer together to a position in which many knowledges are situated 
in relation to specific social groups or positions (Haraway 1989; Nichol- 
son 1990; Harding 1991). This shift has been made primarily to accom- 
modate the iasue of difference, since it is thought that there cannot be one 
standpoint when women are so divided by phenomena such as ethnicity, 
“race,” class, sexual orientation, generation, and physical capacity (Harding 
1986; Haraway 1989; Collins 1995). 

This epistemological stance requires the identification of the communi- 
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ties of the oppressed; thus there has been a multiplication of standpoints 
based on the recognition of different communities. For instance, Collins 
provides an account of knowledge based on the experiences of African- 
American women. “Living life as an African-American woman is a neces- 
sary prerequisite for producing Black feminist thought because within 
blackwomen’s communities thought is validated and produced with refer- 
ence to a particular set of historical, material, and epistemological condi- 
tions” (Collins 1995, 539). . 

Donna Haraway is perhaps the most influential writer who has at- 
tempted this synthesis of postmodern feminist epistemology with stand- 
point epistemology by utilizing multiple standpoints. Haraway advocates 
situated knowledges in her development. of the issue of specific stand- 
points: “Feminist objectivity is about limited location and situated knowl- 
edge” (1988, 583). Haraway describes herself as situated within and 
between four positions: first, what she considers to be Latour’s thorough- 
going social constructionist analysis of scientific practice; second, stand; 
point theory; third, the voices of scientists themselves, though their “real- 
ism” 18 regarded as merely an “aesthetic”; and, fourth, an interpretation 
based on the theories and politics of gender and race (1989, 8). Haraway 
deploys the techniques of literary analysis to the texts produced by science, 
while not denying the rule-bound methods and disciplines that produced 
the texts. Haraway describes and advocates her form of knowledge as a 
story. It is not relativism, in that there are criteria to decide between rival 
knowledges, but these criteria are aesthetics and values, rather than truth 
claims: “I would suggest that the concept of constrained and contested 
story-telling allows an appreciation of the social construction of sci- 
ence... . Storytelling is a serious concept, but one happily without the 
power to claim unique or closed readings. . . . The aesthetic and ethic la- 
tent in the examination of story-telling might be pleasure and responsibil- 
ity in the weaving of tales” (1989, 8). Such themes are continued in her 
later work on technoscience (1997), which also deploys a literary mode 

The initial development of the project of feminist standpoint epistemol- 
ogy took place in a very specific historical context. It was intended to help 
create an intellectual space for feminist analysis in what was seen as an in- 
hospitable, even hostile, environment in the 1960s and 1970s. It was re- 
lated to the development of the women’s liberation movement at that ume 
and, in particular, to the use of consciousness-raising groups as a political/ 
intellectual mode of feminist knowledge/power creation and development. 
A powerful feminist movement had developed in the context of male dom- 
inance of knowledge-creating institutions (universities, medicine, psychia- 
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try, churches), a dominance not merely in their gender composition but of 
their intellectual agendas. How could feminists respect “science” when the 
bodies of scientific authority tried to pass off as scientifically established 
knowledge such bizarre male fantasies as Freud’s conception of female sex- 
uality (Freud 1977), the notion that rape and domestic violence were the 
rare products of a handful of sick men (West, Roy, and Nichols 1978), and 
the claim that women in the labor market were paid what they. were worth 
(Mincer and Polachek 1974)? In the context of an absence of institutional- 
ized intellectualized feminist traditions, consciousness-raising groups were 
developed to create oppositional knowledge based on experience, which 
was scen as the only, or perhaps the least patriarchally contaminated, 
knowledge resource available. Within this specific feminist practice there 
was the institutionalization of the lack of trust in the dominant knowledge 
industries, such as universities, which were seen as the creatures and prod- 
ucts of the dominant groups. It is perhaps not surprising that a theory of 
knowledge that privileged experience and rejected theoretical and technical 
mediation developed in this climate during the 1960s and 1970s or that it 
has endured, even though by the 1980s and 1990s feminist beachheads 
have been established in the academy. 

Yet are ethics, politics, and aesthetics adequate criteria for the evaluation 
of knowledge? Is “story telling” really the best that feminist social science 
can offer? I argue that the feminist retreat from modernism, rationality, 
and science is mistaken. 


Science as straw man 

Feminist standpoint epistemology and postmodern -epistemology often 
rest on a rejection of “science” and “modernist” modes of reasoning as 
adequate or sufficient for feminist analysis (Harding 1986, 1991; Niçhol- 
son 1990). This rejection is not justified. The account of science in such 
writings is often oversimplified. First, science is equated with empiricism, 
which is then falsely conflated with positivism (Harding 1991), to the 
neglect of the sophisticated and diverse role and nature of reflexive theori- 
zation. Second, science is described as monolithic (Haraway 1988), when 
it is actually internally divided, full of contestation, and subject to change 
as a result of challenges. Third, science is caricatured as absolutist, as claim- 

ing to have discovered the truth about nature and society, despite its inter- 
nal debates and its continual replacement of old theories with new. Con- 
temporary sociology and philosophy of science undermine these accounts 
of science as monolithic and absolutist (Quine 1960; Latour 1987, 1993). 


Fourth, modernist modes of reasoning are often smuggled in unrecbgnized 
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through the back door (McLennan 1995), since they are actually indispens- 
able for argumentation and in order to avoid the problem of relativism. 


Empiricist? | 

Harding’s (1986, 1991) conflation of the concepts of science and empiri- 
cism has led to an unfortunate presumption that a science-based epistemol- 
ogy does not include a significant place for theorization, even though Har- 
ding does sometimes appear ambivalent on this point. This may not be a 
necessary consequence of the use of the term emspéricism, but it bas nonethe- 
less become presumed within feminist epistemology, at least partially be- 
cause of the way Harding establishes her authoritative categories. Thus it 
becomes necessary here to spell out the place of theory in conceptions of 
„science, given this current restrictive set of connotations of the term 

Harding (1991, 79, 110) alleges that science is not only empiricist but 
also mostly positivist. She cites as support Roy Bhaskar’s (1989, 64) súg- 
gestion that positivism is the unreflective or spontaneous consciousness of 
science, although Bhaskar did not carry out studies of scientists himself. 
She suggests that empiricism involves seeing observational data as the pri- 
mary and direct basis of our knowledge about the world and its laws of 
operation, with only a small involvement of theorization, although there is 
a certain ambiguity and ambivalence in her account of this: “In this sense, 
empiricism defends experience rather than ideas as the source of knowl- 
edge and is thus contrasted with rationalism. Few contemporary scientists 
or philosophers would want to give such a small role to reason as this 
definition implies — no one is an empiricist of that sort today — yet many 
natural and social scientists insist on such remnants of empiricist philos- 
ophy as the primacy of observations and ‘pure data’ and the necessity of 
knowing that one has the facts” (Harding 1991, 112). 

While Harding here acknowledges the role of theory and argument in 
science, she suggests that this is not the practice of contemporary science. 
She alleges that the confusion lies with the scientists themselves, not those 
who give accounts of science: 


Scientists sometimes confuse that philosophy of science called “em- 
piricism” with the idea that it is a good thing to collect evidence 
about the empirical world. All philosophies of science recommend 
the latter. Empiricism is that account of such practices associated par- 
adigmatically with Locke, Berkeley and Hume and claiming that only 
sensory experience is the only or fundamental source of knowledge. 
It contrasts with theological accounts that were characteristic of Eu- 
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ropean science of the Middle Ages, with rationalism, and with Marx- 
ist philosophy of science. However, from the perspective of stand- 
point theory, it also shares key features with one or another of these 
three philosophies. For example it borrows the monologic voice that 
seems proper if one assumes the necessity of a unitary and coherent 
subject of knowledge, as do all three. (Harding 1993, 76) 


Feminist empiricists, Harding suggests, turn to improved and more rig- 
orous empirical research in order to overcome the biases of androcentric 
values (1991, 111-12). And, according to Harding, they fail because 
“thought that begins from the lives of the oppressed has no chance to get 
its critical questions voiced or heard within such an empiricist conception 
of the way to produce knowledge” (1993, 56). However, Harding’s ac- 
count, which reduces science to a primary focus on collecting sensory data, 
is unduly narrow and restrictive. There are problems in its accounts of the 
philosophy of science, in its representation of empiricism, and in under- 
standing how scientists proceed in practice. 

Harding underestimates the range of activity within science when she 
describes scientific practice as primarily one of data collection, devoid of 
theorization. Rather, the discovery of connections and the development of 
concepts are core to scientific practice. Harding inappropriately conflates 
the practical belief of some practicing scientists that there is something 
out there to be discovered with a naiveté about theoretical and conceptual 
debate. Further, she is incorrect to reduce empiricism to positivism. It is 
not disputed that the case against simple positivism has been made many 
times: all observations are theory laden, and so contain presuppositions 
that themselves need investigation in a chain or net of investigations that 
constantly tests and retests theories that can be falsified only in a provi- 
sional manner (Hempel 1966; Pawson 1989). But positivism and empiri- 
cism should not be conflated. Positivism is long surpassed in the social 
sciences, as has been argued thoroughly in the philosophy and sociology of 
knowledge (Tudor 1982; Hage and Meeker 1988). For instance, in social 
statistics it is regarded as elementary that a correlation is not the same thing 
as a cause but merely a piece of empirical data that can be used within an 
argument. Empiricism as a philosophy of science has developed a long way 
beyond positivism. While observation is an irreducible input in scientific 
knowledge, its relationships with other bodies of knowledge, with theory 
and with common sense, underpin the more sophisticated empiricism of 
Quine (1960, 1981), thus taking account of the social processes and con- 
text of science. 

The existence of a nonpositivist science is not provided for within 
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Harding’ trilogy. Yet there is a significant tradition of philosophical and 
sociological work in this area, some of which addresses gender, and some 
of which does not.° Bhaskar, for example, has long argued for a philosophy 
of the social sciences that takes account of theory, of unseen social struc- 
tures, and holds a view that there is something out there to be discovered. 
But, unfortunately, Bhaskar’s realist philosophy is little discussed by Har- 
ding (apart from references to his view that scientists are positivists). Yet 
it might be argued that realism is precisely an example of a theory of 
knowledge that has been developed to take forward these issues of theory 
and data in the analysis of the social. His philosophy is now widely used, 
especially in philosophy of social science in Britain.’ It is an epistemology 
that presumes that there is a world out there—one that can never be fully 
known but that can be approached by a mix of empirical research and the- 
ory building. It presumes that explanations do not reside in the surface 
observations that can be made, in the empirical data that can be gathered, 
but can be constructed on the basis of theory building toward which such 
data make a necessary but insufficient contribution. Explanations need 
more than data gathering and must account for the relationships between 
unobservable social structures. Thus realism presumes a key, though not 
determining, role for theory. 

One of the consequences of Harding’s tendency to reduce science to 
an empiricism devoid of theorization is to drive readers toward one of 
the other two options she offers. But modern philosophy and sociology of 
science show that it is not accurate or fair to reduce science to an empiri- 
cism that is devoid of theorization and connection to other bodies of 
knowledge. The practice and the philosophy are more sophisticated. Sd- 
ence should not be so quickly dismissed. Realism is a fourth alternative 
to Harding’s trilogy, an alternative to the early naive empiricist positiv- 
ism that does not require a leap to either standpoint or postmodern 
epistemologies. 


Monolithic? 

Much of the feminist critique of science rests on a view that it is a unified, 
cohesive body of authoritative knowledge that inappropriately assumes the 
status of truth. Haraway (1988, 584) alleges that science is a monolithic 
arrogant body that does a “god trick.” This phrase is often repeated approv- 


*Thoee that address gender include Longino 1990, Nelson 1990; Keller 1992; Lloyd 
1993; Spanier 1995. Those that do not include Keat and Urry 1975, Benton 1977; Bhaskar 
1979, 1989, 1997; Tudor 1982, Hage and Mecker 1988, Layder 1990, Sayer 1992. 
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ingly in writings on feminist epistemology, and in the repetition it becomes 
a Caricature. 

Scientists are accused of making false claims to truth, of misplaced con- 
fidence in science’s knowledge production — in short, of hubris (Harding 
1986). They are accused of making claims to universal truth that cannot 
be justified and of lacking in the humility that is presumed more appro- 
priate to partial knowledge. Thus, a “god trick” within contemporary sci- 
ence is both presumed to be the norm and simultaneously condemned 
(Haraway 1988). 

Modern scholarship within the sociology of science has shown that 
science-in-the-making is based on constant questioning and internal cri- 
tique, with knowledge claims contested — always considered provisional — 
and “facts” constantly being created.* Studies of laboratory life show that 
actual scientific practice is continually riddled with conflict and negotia- 
tion, contestation and compromise, argument and disagreement (Latour 
and Woolgar 1979). 

It is useful to make a distinction between the period of science-in-the- 
making and the stage when results are considered established (Latour and 
Woolgar 1979; Latour 1987). In the former there 1s extensive disputation. 
In the latter, the findings are treated as “facts” and the prior history of 
contestation is not held out for public display. The final “inscriptions.” or 
texts such as academic articles, that enable the results of laboratory science 
to be communicated more widely rest on this prior process of contestation, 
even if the transformation of provisional claims into widely accepted, 
stable “facts” demands that the prior history of contestation is erased. Thus 
any simple dismissal of empirically based science founded on science’s mo- 
nolithic nature and arrogant truth claims should be rejected as misrepre- 
senting the processes involved. At best, it misunderstands the final stage of 
consolidation of knowledge as if it were the whole of science, while ne- 
glecting the prior processes of science-in-the-making. 

Indeed, Haraway (1989, 1997), in her detailed empirical work on the 
history of primatology and contemporary technoscience, is well aware of 
the controversy and dispute underlying the changing content of knowl- 
edge. However, these detailed accounts do not circulate as widely as her 
more polemical summary statements, and these are not a widely cited part 
of her work. Rather, there is approving replication of the quote on the 
“god trick” as characterizing science. The dominant reading of Haraway is 
based on a neglect of her in-depth analysis of scientific controversy and 
based on her shorter writings that refer to science as authoritative (1990). 


* Latour and Woolgar 1979; Lyotard 1984; Law 1991a, 1991b; Pickenng 1992, 1995. 
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The significance of such divisions and contestations within science is 
that there is not the permanent and irrevocable closure against women that 
standpoint theory implies. Women are not just the passive victims of a 
monolithic science. Rather, there are spaces and places where feminists 
have joined the arguments and won. 

Two examples of changes in understanding of forms of gender inequal- 
ity as a result of feminist research are in the areas of male violence against 
women and the inequality of men’s and women’s wages. Feminist research- 
ers changed the view that male violence against women is rare to one in 
which it was recognized as a widespread social problem. Before feminist 
social scientists engaged with the field, the dominant conception of male 
violence against women was that it was the rare product of a few mentally 
ill men (West, Roy, and Nichols 1978) about which little needed to be 
done. Rigorous feminist research demonstrated that male violence was too 
widespread to be explained in such a way (Russell 1982, 1984; Johnson 
1996), that it had a devastating effect on women who were subjected to it 
(Kelly 1988), that it restricted the movements of the majority of women 
in their search for safety Johnson 1996), and that the criminal justice sys- 
tem was culpable in its treatment of the issue (Adler 1987). Today it is not 
only an issue for feminists in a handful of Western countries but is regarded 
as a global issue at the level of the United Nations, having been placed on 
the international human-rights agenda. Second, research led by feminists 
refuted the claim that the gap in wages between women and men was just 
reward for women since they had not invested in their education and em- 
ployment because of their commitment to the family (Mincer and Pola- 
chek 1974) and showed that it was partly the result of deeply sedimented 
discriminatory practices against women, such as occupational segregation 
(Hartmann 1976; Treiman aod Hartmann 1981). Feminist scholarship 
made most impact when it involved the building of links with mainstream 
bodies, such as, in the case of male violence, Statistics Canada Johnson 
1996), and in the case of the wages gap, the National Research Council 
(Treiman and Hartmann 1981). 

“Science” is not a unified patriarchal whole. Controversy is the norm in 
science-in-the-making. Feminists have joined the argument and sometimes 
have won — and, in so doing, they have transformed the field of inquiry. 


Smuggted-In modernist assumptions 

In practice, many critics of science and modernism actually utilize modern- 
ist methods in their argumentation. Even as they condemn “science,” they 
actually utilize core aspects of its methods. They retain the notion that it 
is possible to evaluate forms of knowledge and that, as a result of either 
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empirical investigation or greater theoretical coherence, theirs is super- 
ior to those they attack. This is done in order to avoid a slide into relativ- 
ism that can otherwise result. Modernist conceptions of knowledge im- 
provement and the criteria by which it can be done are necessary to avoid 
this trap. 

oe E ee ee a a N 
tory in that it undercuts its own epistemological position, removing any 
vantage point from which to argue the superiority of its own case (Collins 
and Yearley 1992; Pickering 1992). Any writer who argues for relativism 
simply has no position from which to assert that her argument is right and 
that the opposite to relativism is wrong. Evelyn For Keller (1992) has 
rightly argued that relativism is extremely problematic as a feminist project. 
In practice, most writers retreat from the brink. 

Harding's goal is to create knowledge about women that is less “dis- 
torted” (1991, 105). This is an argument for better, not merely different, 
knowledge. This is not just differently situated knowledge but knowledge 
that derives its status from evaluation against a more general standard. 
Knowledge closer to women is better, not.in an essentialist way because it 
is closer to women, but rather because this positioning has the effect of 
making it less distorted. That it is less distorted is conceptually indepen- 
dent of being close to women, except that the latter is alleged to be the 
route to getting there. Harding’s basic concept and goal of “less distorted” 
knowledge, then, is consistent with modernist and scientific methods, even 
if her route to getting there is not. , 

Shiva (1989) rejects science that is associated with Western technology 
and development. This kind of science is considered to be at the root of 
the problems of maldevelopment and the ensuing ecological crisis in the 
third world. She argues that the knowledge of ordinary women is to be 
preferred to that of Western scientists. Her explicit arguments for the “re- 
covery of the feminine principle” and the need to include the expertise 
of women appear to locate her work within a standpoint epistemology 
(1989, 14). However, third-world women’s knowledge is preferred not 
simply because it is derived from women as some politically or ethically 
preferred category but rather because third-world women have greater ex- 
pertise, which makes their inclusion the route to more accurate knowledge. 
This route is more effective because these women have greater access to 
empirical data about detailed aspects of ecological matters on the ground 
as a result of their greater number and range of observations over a longer 
period than those “scientists” who work in distant laboratories and have 
less access to the relevant empirical data. They know more about the range 
of actual conditions, which those in distant laboratories find difficult to 
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replicate accurately. Shiva is not rejecting empirical data gathering; she is 
embracing it and arguing for better ways to do it. Neither is she arguing 
against theorizing on the basis of these data. In short, Shiva is arguing for 
better science, even though her text appears to be an argument for stand- 
point epistemology or for a situated knowledge. She holds firmly to the 
criteria of evaluation that lie at the heart of a modernist approach and 
within scientific method. 

Likewise, Linda Nicholson (1990), Jane Flax (1990), and Susan Hek- 
man (1990) all start with denunciations of modernists yet end up reclaim- 
ing selected parts through the back door in order to retain a platform on 
which to prioritize feminist goals over others or one knowledge claim over 
another (see also McLennan 1995). The return of the repressed claim to 
truth takes many forms. Thus in all of these positions, there is, despite a 
critique of science, a hesitation at embracing a full-blown relativism and a 
cautious endorsement of the project of seeking to cumulatively improve 
knowledge. 


Golng beyond seeing science as the mirror of efther nature or culture 
Where next? Feminist analysis needs a theory of science that avoids reduc- 
ing it to either a mirror of nature or a mirror of culture: an approach that 
retains conceptions of rationality and reason at its center, even if these are 
seen as plural, that can make greater claims to truth than the relativistic 
conception of “story telling,” and that can analyze the errors of science in 
relation to gender. 

Latour’s work can be fruitfully adapted to this purpose, even though it 
does not engage with issues of gender.? While Latour conceptualizes sci- 
ence as a social practice, he does not neglect the significance of its proce- 
dures; thus he argues for the erasure of the boundary between science and 
society. While reducing any special mystique of science, his a en- 
dorses the power of various forms of rationality and reasoning across the 
ostensible science/nonscience divide. 

Erasing this divide can help ensure that the nature of argumentation in 
science is not “reduced” to that of nonscience and then to politics and 
power but rather allows the clarity to see the multiplicity of ways people 
practice rationality in their lives, as best they can, whether they are in the 
knowledge industries or not. This is an upgrading of the conception and 
understanding of rationality to a wider public, not the diminution of the 
one space previously held as its special repository, science. 

This insight can be found buried in many accounts but is then dis- 
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counted and lost from the main analysis. Indeed, Richard Rorty suggests 
that ultimately even Kuhn shares a standard list of procedures of rationality 
that cross the alleged science/nonscience boundary: “accuracy, consistency, 
scope, simplicity, and fruitfulness” (Rorty 1980, 327). He continues, “We 
might be tempted to say that it would be ‘unscientific to permit any values 
save these to influence our choice” (1980, 327). While it is possible to ar- 
gue over the extensiveness of such a list, perhaps noting that more agree- 
ment could be found if it were restricted to “accuracy, consistency, and fruit- 
fulness,” nonetheless there are generally accepted procedures of rationality. 
Such conceptions of rationality crossing over the alleged science/non- 
science domains can be found explicitly defended in the work of Latour 
I would argue that it should be applied: to feminist epistemology also. 

This revised conception of science places at its heart a process of argu- 
mentation and reasoning within a set of agreed procedures of validation. 
This has similarities with the work of Jürgen Habermas (1989, 1991), 
whose theory of communicative action also captures the significance of 
argumentation and the power of reasoning in the development and im- 
provement of knowledge under specific conditions of human interaction. 
Habermas thus sees the possibility of reason that is not reduced to power. 
This is echoed in the work of Helen Longino (1990), who also recom- 
mends the recognition of a set of specified procedures through which rea- 
soned debate can take place, including practical equality for those who par- 
ticipate in it. 

However, while Habermas tends to see a search for consensus, I think 
this underplays the significance of the role of disagreements. Like Lyotard 
(1984), I would argue against Habermas’s (1989) idea that the route to 
truth is through a striving for consensus, in the goal of perfect communica- 
tion. Rather, the practice and source of legitimation of science in our era 
is its ability to produce that which is new and hence necessarily involves 
change and contestation, rather than its contribution to an old metanarra- 
tive of the progress of humanity (Lyotard 1984). 


Metaphors of the social : 

Knowledge is socially created and how we assess it depends on socially 
agreed-upon criteria. This insight is common to most contemporary soci- 
ology and philosophy of knowledge, whether feminist or not:?° notions 
that knowledge can be based on an individual knower have long been sur- 
passed. The utilization of different conceptualizations of the social is the 


2° Kuhn 1970, 1977; Foucault 1972, 1979; Longino 1990; Nelson 1990, 1993. 
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issue here, not whether knowledge is social. It is how they conceive of the 
nature of the social that differentiates contemporary positions. How 
should the social be appropriately recognized? 

The second major point of this article is that the alleged separateness 
of communities of knowers that underpins standpoint epistemologies 1s 
mistaken. I think that the boundaries drawn between different knowledges 
are made too firmly as a result of a conception of the social that implies 
rigid boundaries. The social is often operationalized via the concept of 
community. For instance, Haraway suggests that “situated knowledges are 
about communities not about isolated individuals” (1988, 590), while 
Lynn Nelson (1993) suggests the notion of “epistemological communi- 
ties” But “community” is only one form of the “social,” and one that is 
special rather than general: It implies boundaries and divisions between 
us and them, and it leads thinking about the social in too narrow and 
bounded a direction. 

Standpoint epistemology depends for its claims on chasms between the 
knowledge of the oppressed and that of the oppressor (Collins 1995, 
1997). Haraway’s account of partial and situated knowledges likewise pre- 
sumes separation between these differently located knowledges. This no- 
tion of epistemological chasms is paralleled in the notion of irreconcilable 
sociological perspectives, and it is fundamental to notions of incomparable 
cultural difference. Such a view is not unique to feminist analysis, and in- 
deed a popular reading of Kuhn would appear to support such a claim. 
Kuhn has been a key influence on the wider development of the conception 
of knowledge as based on bounded social communities. He argued that 
scientific knowledge is generated in scientific communities, and that the 
criteria.as to what passes as scientific knowledge are held by these commu- 
nities and communicated to new members through scientific education 
and practice (1970). Scientific revolutions involving changes in paradigm 
involved contestations between these scientific communities. However, it 
can be argued that this is to misinterpret Kubn and that he only thought 
there was incommensurability at the point of contestation over paradigm 
change (1977). Nevertheless, even if inaccurate, the view that Kuhn held 
that knowledge was based in incomparable paradigms rooted in distinct 
scientific communities has become widespread. 

This concept of community has been adopted by several feminist philos- 
ophers of science.!! Nelson (1990), like many other social scientists, un- 
derstands Kuhn to be arguing for the incommensurability of paradigms. 
She develops the concept of epistemological communities in order to oper- 
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ationalize her notion of the social location of knowledge — that there is a 
community that sets the standards and criteria by which knowledge be- 
comes knowledge or science not mere belief (1993). 

But the concept of community is a problematic way to express the social 
nature of scientific endeavor. Comemsnity is commonly used to express the 
social, especially specifically located social phenomena. However, the term 
comes with a series of connotations that are less than helpful in under- 
standing the social nature of science. The concept of community holds 
strong connotations of internal consensus, of shared norms and values that 
are bounded and separate from other communities. It implies a social en- 
tity that is relatively fixed, static, and homogenous. Communities are spe- 
cial forms of the social and should not be equated with the social. It is a 
problematic concept because it is makes it difficult to recognize multiple 
and overlapping forms of social divisions and social inequalities; it does 
not lend itself easily to conceptualizing change and fluidity; and it empha- 
sises chasm over connectedness. 

The importance of difference has been central to much recent feminist 
theory (Felski 1997). We have seen the development of concepts that link 
knowledge and the social in order to attempt to grasp this adequately — 
for instance, the concept of “situated knowledges” (Haraway 1988) or “lo- 
cation” (Braidotti 1994). These metaphors draw on spatial analogy, but 
they do not actually fully grasp the issue of difference, since they still imply 
specific fixed points, a range of homogeneous places. Even Braidotti’s he- 
roic attempts to move beyond stasis to “nomadism” do not avoid this 
problem, since it simply provides multiple points among which we move. 
I think the problem is that these terms are too close to the concept of 
community and are still rooted in the more static concept of identity, even 
as they try to capture a more fluid conception of difference. There is a need 
for a broader concept of the social in the analysis of science and knowledge 
that would more adequately capture the diversity and fluidity of the social 
together with deeply sedimented relations of inequality and that would 
enable an avoidance of the chasms implied by bounded conceptions of 
community. 

The connectedness of knowledge is strongly argued by Quine (1960, 
1981), who offers a holistic conception of knowledge in which different 
kinds of knowledge are ultimately linked. Quine does not hold that differ- 
ent knowledge systems are incommensurable (Nelson 1990): “Rival sys- 
tems of analytical hypotheses can conform to all speech depositions within 
cach of the languages concerned and yet dictate, in countless cases, utterly 
disparate translations, not mere mutual paraphrases, but translations each 
of which would be excluded by the other system of translation” (1960, 
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73). This is an argument, widely noted but insufficiently acted upon, about 
the indeterminacy of translation, the underdetermination of theory by evi- 
dence, and the empirical slack in theory formation. It is key to the defeat 
of the notion that observation plus logical deduction is sufficient for theory 
development. But it also implies that “a statement about the world docs 
not ... usually have a separate field of empirical consequences it can call 
its own” (Gibson 1982, 3). This means that theories are not incommensu- 
rable, since they share empirical fields. Ultimately, there are connections 
between theories, based on shared observations, even if these are initially 
interpreted or translated within different frames of reference. Thus, para- 
digms or epistemologies are not separated by chasms, and evidence can be 
used to compare theories (Nelson 1990). Rather than paradigm revolu- 
tions, Quinean philosophy underpins conceptions of gradualism in theory 
change. For instance, to explain the sharing of empirical fields, Quine uses 
Neurath’s metaphor of a boat that is kept afloat but that undergoes con- 
stant revision. Quinean philosophy entails a radical lack of separation be- 
tween scientific and nonscientific modes of rationality. It implies a shared 
set of rules for the improvement of knowledge across all domains, and it 
advocates a search for coherence, a search for simplicity of explanation. 
This epistemology is based on an underlying conception of human ratio- 
nality, which underpins Quine’s spirited defense of the human capacity for 
holistic reasoning and rejection of relativism: 


Have we now so lowered our sights as to settle for a relativistic doc- 
trine of truth— rating the statements of each theory as true for that 
theory, and brooking no higher criticism? — Not so. The saving con- 
sideration is that we continue to take seriously our own particular 
world-theory or loose total fabric of quasi-theories, whatever it may 
be. Unlike Descartes, we own and use our beliefs of the moment, 
even in the midst of philosophizing, until by what is vaguely called 
scientific method we change them here and there for the better. 
Within our own total evolving doctrine, we can judge truth as ear- 
nestly and absolutely as can be; subject to correction, but that goes 
without saying. (Quine 1960, 24-25) 


Despite these arguments, Quine does not go on to develop a concept of 
the social to underpin his epistemology, instead preferring a more behav- 
iorist model of the knowing subject. However, Nelson (1990, 1993), who 
has been one of the main advocates of the relevance of Quine for feminist 
philosophers, tries to develop his work using the Kuhnian concept of com- 
munity. But, given the critical discussion above, is the concept of commu- 
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nity really the best way to operationalize the concept of the social sought 
by Nelson? 

So what would be a better way of conceptualizing the social in these 
analyses of knowledge? One possibility is that of “network” Network is a 
better concept or metaphor than community for thinking the nature of 
the social processes involved. Networks have to be built and constantly 
revitalized. ‘They have nodes. They are flexible. They are in dynamic equi- 
librium. They engage our notions of structure and action simultaneously. 
They can be of any size. They have no limits. They are of varying degrees 
of strength and durability. They link via other networks to an even wider 
set of networks. They do not draw on the notion of inherent essential iden- 
tity. And while they allow for difference and unevenness, they do not 
imply chasms. 

This concept of networks is developed primarily from a re- 
interpretation and application of the work of Latour. The concept of net- 
work is a way of viewing social connectedness while not reducing it to fixed 
structures or holistic communities. This use of the concept of network can 
also be found in several recent attempts to deal with the connections be- 
tween society and science and between society and technology. Manuel 
Castells (1996, 1997, 1998), for instance, uses it in order to grasp the 
impact of the new information technologies on human capacity for com- 
munication. The concept of network is the central metaphor of the social 
used to facilitate the understanding of the changed forms of interconnec- 
tion between people as a result of technological innovations. Society is not 
homogenized as a result of these new global information technologies, but 
its networked interconnections make new forms of social arrangements 
more likely. The concept or metaphor of network in theories of science and 
knowledge is most developed in the work of Latour (1987, 1991) and 
Michel Callon (1991). Latour argues that new knowledge projects require 
the linking of various diverse social groups and objects for the knowledge 
to become counted as science. For instance, by following scientists in ac- 
tion Latour (1987) shows how Pasteur was implicated in a variety of net- 
works that led to the establishment of his theory of microbes as authorita- 
tive. A whole series of entities contributed in quite different ways to the 
politico-scientific movement involving Pasteur’s theories of microbes, in- 
cluding hygienists, biologists, sanitary engineers, and medical doctors. La- 
tour is able to show how quite diverse and distinct groups become impli- 
cated within a network and contribute to the development of a new 
environment. Pasteur was able to change the face of modern medicine, 
hygiene, and food processing not simply by the power of his laboratory 
science but because of a wider network of scientists and others. If he had 
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stayed within the boundaries of his laboratory and his specific scientific 
community, he would have had little effect on the world; it was the net- 
worked linkages that enabled his profound influence. 

Likewise, it might be argued that feminist research needs not only to 
build its own theories but also to reach out to wider scientific and other 
networks. It needs vocabularies, theories, and epistemologies that enable 
networked linkages. But is the concept of network sufficient to grasp the 
nature of the social? The metaphor is good for many purposes, especially 
to remind researchers of the social links among inquirers that make sci- 
entific inquiry most successful. But it does not follow that it is good for 


all purposes, when other conceptualizations of the social might be more 
appropriate. However, it has many advantages over the concept of 
“community.” 


Conclusion 

Whom is the knowledge created by women’s studies for? Is it really only 
for one of various “communities” of women, divided by epistemological 
chasms? I argue that it does have a wider relevance. Indeed, if women’s 
studies is to have the capacity to develop knowledge that will be regarded 
as relevant by wider agents of change, it must utilize procedures that are 
widely considered authoritative. Otherwise, the knowledge generated by 
all this feminist research will have little purchase on the world. It will not 
have the possibility to gain the authority to change existing forms of 
knowledge. Confinement to specific communities is not a route to change. 
Network is better than community as a way to conceptualize the social in 
relation to the development of such knowledge. 

There have been many critiques of modernism and of science. How- 
ever, not only are these usually oversimplified arguments in which modern- 
ist assumptions are smuggled in through the back door in order to sustain 
the argument (McLennan 1995), they are also undermined by contempo- 
rary philosophy and sociology of science. The philosophy and sociology 
of science has jong critiqued any absolutist claims to truth,’* and no prac- 
tiang scientist would make such an absolutist claim. Moreover, the conse- 
quences of the dismantling of the imagined boundary between the forms 
of rationality in science and: nonscience have not been fully worked 
through, especially in feminist theories of knowledge. I have argued 
against epistemological chasms and incomparable cultural values using the 


2 Ror example, Harding 1986, 1991, Nicholson 1990, Hekman 1997. 
18 Keat and Urry 1975; Benton 1977; Latour and Woolgar 1979; Tudor 1982. 
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insights of a philosopher of knowledge, Quine, and of a sociologist of sci- 
ence, Latour. I hope to reinvigorate the project of rationality and system- 
atic knowledge cumulation and improvement within women’s studies. I 
seck to reject false and outdated epistemological strictures that put limits 
on the generalization of such projects. This is not a return to positivism 
but an attempt to build on the power of doubt within a social scientific 
enterprise to stimulate confidence in the possibility of knowledge improve- 
ment, rather than retreatism into partial and localized knowledges sepa- 
rated by chasms of epistemology and cultural values. It is an argument for 
rigorous methodology for feminist questions and an argument that femi- 
nist analysis can and should claim that it generates the best available knowl- 
edge, while rejecting the two extreme poles of absolutism (or perfect 
knowledge) and relativism. 

By this approach J mean a commitment to a realist methodology, devel- 
oping theories and methods that involve observations predicated on the 
assumption that there is a world out there that ultimately acts as a check, 
as a form of resistance, to the development of theory (though, of course, 
one that can never be known absolutely) (Sayer 1992). This approach is 
committed to theorization, acknowledging that observations will always 
be theory laden. Observations are not presumed to have a direct relation- 
ship to explanation; rather, causation can only be investigated with a the- 
ory, as well as with data (Pawson 1989; Sayer 1992), 

I am arguing that it is a mistake to read current philosophy and sociol- 
ogy of science as defenders of relativism. Rather, they provide new and 
different conceptions of the process of knowledge development. These ar- 
guments against epistemological chasms, and for realism, are not meant to 
imply that power is not relevant to the knowledge available about women 
in contemporary society (see Longino and Hammonds 1990). Nor is it 
meant to imply that feminist research findings are not distorted in the me- 
dia (Faludi 1991) or that the absence of women from senior positions in 
universities and funding boards has no implications for the resources avail- 
able for research on gender questions. But it does mean that retreatism to 
merely partial knowledges or to relativism are the wrong responses. 

Feminist scholarship can and does challenge traditional orthodoxies, 
leading in some instances to new opportunities for some women to live 
fuller lives. It is most successful in affecting public policies not when it 
claims a special status but when it claims to have better and more authorita- 
tive knowledge than any other. It is most effective when it utilizes an epis- 
temology that links to wider knowledge networks rather than to more spe- 
cific communities. 

These arguments are not meant to imply that there is no field or 
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discipline of women’s studies. The field is defined by the questions of 
study — the analysis of the differences and inequalities in the construction 
of gender—and has many common theoretical and substantive debates 
that cross-cut conventional disciplinary boundaries. There are many ques- 
tions pertaining to gender relations that have been neglected by the main- , 
stream disciplines. These need addressing. But women’s studies as a field 
does not need its own specialist epistemology in order to defend its place 
in the academy. l 

The conclusion that there are no epistemological chasms means that 
there is no justification for the separation of bodies of knowledge on the 
basis of socially divided groups. Standpoint epistemology falls with this. 
This is because conceptions of epistemological chasms are necessary for 
feminist standpoint theory, since without this theories can address cach 
other and evidence can be used to evaluate rival theories. 

While science is not a mirror of nature, neither is it a mirror of culture. 
We should not simply move from one extremist pole to another, from an 
absolutist conception of science to a relativist one. Feminist epistemology 
should learn from the new postrelativist sociology of science that our 
choices are not so limited. The power of doubt and of argument should 
not be underestimated as routes to the improvement of knowledge. 

There is no need to accept a special or marginal status for knowledge 
about gender inequality. Why should feminist researchers not claim as 
much scientific status as any other form of systematic knowledge? Why 
should such researchers not declare their work to be the best knowledge 
that there is, although always subject to revision? Why admit any caveat 
that it is restricted to a certain category of knower? Any caveat will be used 
in the broader world to downgrade the relevance of the research findings. 
Any such caveat is now inappropriate and can be a hindrance to the cre- 
ation of a feminist scholarship that can affect public policies that affect 
women’s lives. Examples of this include research on the extent and nature 
of male violence against women supporting the change in policing of rape 
and domestic violence, the nature of discriminatory practices against 
women in employment on the revision of laws and procedures regulating 
the labor market, the impact.on the policies of the World Bank of structural 
adjustment policies on women. When policy changes are sought from 
male-dominated decision makers, the ability to appeal to scientific author- 
ity and to general rather than situated knowledge is an asset for feminist 


campaigners. 
The search by early women’s studies for an epistemology of its own is 
best understood in terms of this search for certainty. But it is no 
longer needed. It has become a hindrance. Rather, we should have confi- 
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dence in the arguments, in the theory and data, that have been developed 
within women’s studies and feminist analysis as producing better knowl- 
edge of the world as a result of its methods, integrity, and the new ques- 
tions it dares to ask. 


Socsology Department 
Umsverstty of Leeds 
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Comments and Reply 


Comment on Walby's “Against Epistemological Chasms: The 
Science Question In Feminism Revisited”: Can Democratic Values 
and Interests Ever Pilay a Rationally Justtflable Role In the 
Evaluation of Sdentific Work? 


Sandra Harding, Gredusate School of Education and information Sturciies, 
University of California, Los Angetes 


A standard misreading 


he question In my title is close to, but significantly different from, one 
that emerges from a standard misreading of feminist standpoint episte- 
mology. Sylvia Walby’s question reflects such a misreading when she 
asks whether “ethics, politics, and aesthetics [are] adequate criteria for the 
evaluation of knowledge,” attributes such a position to all feminist episte- 
mologies and especially to feminist standpoint theories, and then criticizes 
this position and its epistemological consequences (in this issue, 489). 
The standard misreading holds that standpoint epistemologists reject sci- 
ence, its method, and its rationality, and yet that they nevertheless rely on 
rational argument and appeal to scientific method in support of their own 
and other feminist work. Some misreaders claim that feminism’s only legit- 
imate project is to study women. Others are willing to countenance femi- 
nist criticisms of social institutions. But they agree that it is an arrogant 
and illicit enterprise to presume, as standpoint epistemologists do, to criti- 
cize the prevailing standards for sorting and justifying belief on feminist 
grounds. Standpoint epistemologists bring partisan polttics into the cogni- 
tive content and epistemological standards of sciences, which, it is implied, 
were heretofore free of such political and cultural “biases?” They recom- 
mend ethical and political considerations as adequate criteria for the evalu- 
ation of knowledge claims. Consequently, this epistemology either overtly 


1 There are important differences among the ways vanous standpoint epistemologusts have 
developed their arguments. However, since these positions share a common structure, I shall 
refer to them collectrvely in the singular 
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embraces or covertly commits a damaging relativism, according to the 
standard misreading.” 

However, returning to Walby’s form of this charge, it is only prodemo- 
cratic ethics and politics, not any and all ethics and politics, that standpoint 
epistemologies call on in evaluations of scientific work? Moreover, such 
ethical and political considerations are invoked because they have scientific 
value, though of course that is not the only value they are recognized to 
have. Furthermore, it is knowledge-secking methods, not the results of such 
research (“knowledge”) for which standpoint epistemologies provide dis- 
tinctive resources.* These epistemologies do not reject science or its meth- 
ods, let alone rationality; they show how to expand and strengthen their 
powers. So they do not, as Walby would have it, “sneak in” (purportedly) 
modernist preferences for rational argument and scientific method; they 
are committed to them from beginning to end. Thus, democratic ethics 
and politics are proposed only as aspects or elements of evaluation criteria, not 
as criteria sufficient in themselves (“adequate”) for such evaluations. ‘There 
are “facts” of nature and social relations against which hypotheses always 
must be tested through rules of good reasoning about observations, 
though just what are those facts and rules is always in principle and often 
in practice open to debate. Democratic values and interests, such as femi- 
nist ones, can in some contexts help to reveal those facts and rules.° Thus 


2 Significant elements of such a standard misreading can be found across a broad political 
and disciplinary array of conics, from such media stars as Paul Gross and Norman Levitt 
(1994) to far more informed feminist theonsts such as Susan Hekman (1997) and, bere, 
Walby (in this suc). See Hart 1996 on Gross and Levitt’s 1994 attack on Donna Haraway 
and me. 

3 I have not defended aesthetic standards ın this way, and I leave them aside here This is 
a far more complex matter than Walby indicates, however. For exampic, she notes that sim- 
platy is routmnely cited as a rational value in scientific explanations, yet simplicity 18 an ace 
thetic as well as a pragmatic cnterion. More generally, philosophies of science frequently 
point out that scientific explanations must be “sansfying” to ther targeted audiences; ace 
thetic considerations are part of what makes an explanation satisfying. See Longino 1990, 
chapa. 4 and 5, on how such “constitutive? scientific values and interests in fact also select for 
“contextual” ones. 

4 Dorothy Smith has always .nssted that the standpoint of women provides a sociological 
method (1987, 1990). 

s Of course, modern socienes of European origin are not the unique posecssors of even 
the narrow kind of instrumental rananality favored by their sciences. Nor are such societies 
the only ones to have produced effective natural sciences (sec Harding 1998a). 

6 Throughout her article Walby seems aware that there is something amuss in the positions 
she attributes to the feminist epistemologists she cnticizes. For example, Haraway “is well 
aware of the controversy and dispute underlying the changing content of knowledge,” so it 
must be just “the dominant reading of Haraway” that is responsible for misrepresenting her 
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my title question is at the heart of standpoint concerns. Standard misread- 
ers’ preoccupation with a far more extreme position displaces attention 
from the standpoint one that is also the focus of the current so-called epis- 
temological crisis of the West. Here I shall respond to Walby’s multiple and 
diverse criticisms of standpoint epistemology by pursuing the differences 
between the standard misreading and the kinds of positions and projects 
that standpoint epistemologies make possible. I will not have space to re- 
spond to every point she makes, but this strategy will permit an organized 
response to most of her criticisms and claims. 

Before turning to these issues, let me note that some of the concerns 
motivating the standard misreading are also my concerns and standpoint 
concerns. Especially puzzling is the issue of how best to conceptualize how 
sciences effectively map “the world out there” and yet are also fully a part 
of culture without being, as Walby puts it, “the mirror of either nature or 
culture” (496). Solving this puzzle requires rethinking fundamental “mod- 
ermmist” commitments, rejecting some and reframing and strengthening 
others, as do Walby and contributors to the social studies of science whom 
she cites. These issues will not disappear from the agendas of philosophers, 
sociologists, historians, and ethnographers of the sciences for many de- 
cades to come, for their disappearance requires a broad and deep re- 
working, in popular thought as well as for scholarly audiences, of funda- 
mental networks of modern thought. And there are other particular 
positions and appraisals that I share with Walby, at least some of which 
will become evident below. However, this response is structured around 
the differences in how she and I understand standpoint epistemology, and 
its commitments and resources. 


Positivist residues 

Standard misreaders often accuse standpoint epistemologists of attacking 
a straw man when the latter attribute positivist positions to virtually any- 
one in epistemology or science studies who is alive today. Yet it is a posi- 
tivist and older assumption of liberal political theory and its philosophy 


views (493). However, in a cumber of other places in the article Haraway remains convicted 
of the various purported sins of standpoint epistemology that Walby attributes in part to 

ions of science as “monolithic” —as contaimng no controversy and dispute. 
Harding, she claims, “does sometimes appear ambivalent” as to whether theory has any role 
in scence (1) (490), and there is “a certain ambiguity and ambivalence” in my purported 
claim thar science engages in “only a small involvement of theormation” (490). I find it in- 
comprehensible why a reader would atmbute to me the view that theory plays little or no 
role in science. 
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of science that the sciences, their methods, and results should be firmly 
protected from evaluation by any and all ethics and politics and that they 
should, and at their best do, have as their goal only true accounts of na- 
ture’s order and. social relations. Walby appears to think that this is the 
prevailing scholarly theory of scientific knowledge. It is not; that is, it is 
not the current prevailing account, developed in the past four decades of 
science studies, of the histories, sociologies, ethnographies, and philoso- 
phies of science. Nor is it the one held by the many scientists who are 
perfectly aware of the resources for the growth of scientific knowledge pro- 
vided by certain kinds of socially and politically specific cognitive elements 
of natural- and social-science research, for example, in health and medical 
sciences. However, it does represent at least the publicly expressed views 
of some scientists and many other intellectuals not fully familiar with this 
work, including some self-proclaimed postpositivist philosophers whose 
self-naming represents their continuing allegiance to the logical positivist 
tradition, though not to its more obvious excesses. Unfortunately, this pos- 
itivist residue of emotivist ethics and politics in philosophies of science is 
still regarded in public life as the “official story” of science. 

This damaging residue of positivism persists even in the writings of re- 
searchers and scholars, such as Walby, who in other ways successfully posi- 
tion their work explicitly against positivist understandings of science. The 
residue is to be found in the assumption that if any ethics and politics are 
introduced into scientific processes, the irrational inevitably enters science. 
On this view, ethics and politics have no rational content; they simply ex- 
press emotions and thus always present a threat to the rational. This is 
the emotivist theory of ethics (and politics), long discredited in ethics but 
persisting through a long, healthy afterlife in epistemology as it has in ana- 
- lytic philosophy and in some philosophies of natural and social sciences. 
Consequently, adherents to this view also retain the original constitutive 
belief of positivism, namely that the only legitimate positive contribution 
that the sciences can make to social life is the rationality of their method, 
where “method” is understood to be culture-free. I am not suggesting that 
all standard misreaders would want to admit to such positivist positions 
(though some would), but only that the assumption that ethics and politics 
can have no rationally justifiable role in evaluating the empirical and theo- 
retical adequacy of hypotheses assumes that this is the case.’ 


7 For example, Walby’s insistence on the lack of borders between science and the social — 
which 18 one of the fundamental inughts not only of W. V. O. Quine, Thomas Kuhn, Bruno 
Latour, and the rest of the last forty years of science studies but also of any and all feminist 
research — would seem to offer Walby an opportunity to reflect on how certain kinds of ethics 


and politics might have some posutrve effects on the growth of scientific knowledge. Quine, 
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Standpoint epistemologies, feminist and other kinds, are now used in 
virtually every social science and some natural sciences. Moreover, feminist 
standpoint theory, especially, has become an irresistible site for reflection 
on the resources and limitations of modern epistemologies and philoso- 
phies of science, on past, present, and furure scientific practice, on the de- 
sirable nature and extent of citizen participation in science, on the signifi- 
cance of gender relations and the value of the feminisms that chart them, 
and on the authority of Western conceptual frameworks in the emerging 
multicultural, postcolonial, and feminist world. The single feature that 
makes this epistemology both more compelling and more disturbing than 
other tendencies in recent science studies, I venture, is that it has proposed 
such strong arguments for the scientific and epistemological rationality of 
prodemocratic political and ethical engagement by sciences through its ex- 
panded understanding of scientific method. Thus it relinks postmarxian 
critical theory to recent science studies in response to feminist concerns, as 
well as for some writers (including this one), to multicultural, postcolonial, 
and poststructuralist projects." 


Features of standpoint epistemologics 

lost In the standard misreading 

There are three central features of standpoint epistemologies that tend to 
get lost in standard misreadings such as Walby’s. First, standpoint theories 
argue that knowledge and power are internally linked. The systematic 
knowledge possessed by a culture or subculture is a product of the kinds 
of interactions its knowledge producers have with their natural and social 


Kuhn, and Latour, for example, do pursue this point. Yer she does not take up that opportu- 
nity, even when poinnng to bow feminist research in several areas of social science hes 
changed instioononal practices. One obstacle to her doing so is the way she has exaggerated 
and generalized, in what is reasonably thought of as a positrvist manner, the dangers of ethics 
and polincs to scence. Of course they often are dangerous, but equally often they provide 
1998e, chap. 4). 

* Harteock 1983; Rose 1983, Harding 1986; Smith 1987, 1990; Collins 1991; Haraway 
1991, Harding 1991, 19982. As mdicated earlier, feminist epsstemology is as diverse as is 
femmist thinking more generally, contrary to the tendency in the standard misreading to sec 
it as a unified position. Moreover, standpoint theory and other feminist epistemological proj- 
ects are dynamic, developing mnce the mid-1970s within, against, and in mteraction with 


epistemologists or even the standpoint theorists here cited would make. This response is mine 
at this point in history. 
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environment. Cultures tend to gather bodies of knowledge that respond to 
their distinctively perceived values, needs, and interests. Political relations 
contribute to distributing cultures in natural and social locations with vary- 
ing resources and to distributing such resources unequally within any cul- 
ture. So what a culture or one of its subgroups will and can know depends 
in part on its location in such social relations. 

Moreover, any body of systematic knowledge is always internally linked 
to a distinctive body of systematic ignorance. In this sense, some kinds of 
ignorance and power are internally linked. Bodies of systematic ignorance 
always develop alongside bodies of systematic knowledge, since asking one 
kind of question about natural or social relations can cognitively, techni- 
cally, or simply pragmatically preclude at that time and place asking certain 
other kinds of questions. Ror example, assumptions that nature was a cor- 
nucopia, endlessly capable of serving human desires, permitted scien- 
tific questions that produced important collections of systematic knowl- 
edge but precluded asking the kinds of questions environmentalists ask 
today, thereby generating and maintaining vast bodies of environmental 
ignorance through the centuries. In the social sciences, relying only on 
qualitative or quantitative methods creates bodies of systematic ignorance 
about matters that other kinds of methods can reveal. What one does not 
or cannot know depends on one’s interactions with nature and one’s social 
relations. This point is familiar from conventional understandings of scien- 
tific method. Here, social relations are claimed to provide important ele- 
ments of scientific methods, whether or not they are so recognized.’ Polit- 
ical relations in particular contribute to distributing social groups into 


° I discussed this in Harding 1997. Note that this is different from asserting that what 
one can know depends upon one’s “identity” in the current sense of “identity politics.” After 
of das relations from the standpoint of workers, were not themseives those lands of workers. 
It is the activities that women do that grve them a distinctive starting point for examing “the 
conceptual practices of power,” as Dorothy Smith (1990) puts the issue, though in principle 
others can learn how to think from the standpoint of those who engage in such acovines. For 
example, male child-care workers, nurses, and “house-husbands” learn to think about soaal 
relations from the standpoint of activines usually associated with women. Nor 18 the claim 
here that there are “chasms” or complete incommensurability among different groups’ bodies 
of knowledge and standards for accepting belief. “Chasm” us a term for an extreme form of a 
gap or difference, not a synonym for any such difference, as standard misreadings such as 
Walby’s presume. See Collins 1991 on bow dialogue us crucial for creating effectrve communi- 
canon in the production of knowledge between groups liable to misunderstand each other, 
Pickering 1992a for how effective communication across disciplinary differences is created 
through cooperative practices in contemporary natural sciences, and Wetson-Verran and 
Tumbull 1995 for how scientific and technological communication is achieved across histon- 
cal change ın societies with only oral Irteracy. 
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different parts of the natural world and contribute also to their having 
different interests, discursive resources, and ways of organizing the pro- 
duction of knowledge (and of ignorance).!° Thus one cannot and should 
not want to protect sciences from any and all ethics and politics; rather, 
one should try to identify how such social features inadvertently function 
as evidence and to develop procedures for rationally choosing which ones 
will advance sciences for which groups and, thus, which ones prodemo- 
cratic groups will want to have direct scientific projects (Harding 1998a, 
chap. 4). 

- Another feature often lost in the standard misreading is that standpoint 
epistemologies direct researchers to “study up,” to start out thought from 
the everyday lives of people in oppressed groups in order to identify 
sources of their oppression to be found in the conceptual practices of 
power that are embedded in institutional cultures and practices and the 
epistemic standards that structure and-sustain them (Smith 1990). Study- 
ing women can be only one part of this project. Thus there are new ques- 
tions that can be gained by starting off research from the lives of oppressed 
groups, not the answers to those questions (“truths”). The standard mis- 
reading takes the direction to begin research from women’s lives as a call 
for restricting one’s analysis to women’s lives. But the direction is only to 
start, not to end, in the lives of the oppressed. Oppressed groups, like all 
distinctive cultures, do possess many kinds of distinctive knowledge, as 
Walby points out. But standpoint epistemologies are interested in how 
such knowledge can be used to identify otherwise obscured features of 
dominant institutions, their cultures, and their practices. 

Third, the intent of standpoint epistemologies is not to reject objectiv- 
ity, rationality, and good method—to reject science—as the standard 


3 I share Walby’s appreciation for Quine’s and Latour’s development of the “network of 
ogy (1973, 1976). I do not see why we have to choose between network and community 
models; they do different work. Yes, the community model can tend to overemphasize bor- 
ders between groups. The network model, m tum, can tend to deemphasize the politics af 
knowledge, as does the standard misreading. 

"Thus I agree with Walby that feminist questions or topics are distinctrve. She misses 
that these questions come from the use of a new research “method”: starting research from 
womens lives. Disregard for the ongins of hypotheses is typical of positivism, which takes 
the process of discovery, in contrast to the process of yustification, to have no “logic” Stand- 
point theory extends method beck to the origins of scientific problems, one could say, by 
trying to represent kinds of questions underrepresented in the science’ agenda of important 
issucs. Studying women can be only one part of this project. Studying women is not my goal, 
nor that of most feminist epistemologists and philosophers of saence, contrary to Walby’s 
claim. 
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misreading invariably sees the issue. Instead, the point is to strengthen ` 
these standards so that they are competent to identify those values and 
interests that contribute to systematic ignorance and those that contribute 
to advancing the growth of knowledge. Hence “neomodem” is as good a 
description as “postmodern” to describe these epistemologics. _ 

Thus standpoint epistemologies extend the domain of scientific meth- 
ods back to the beginning of the “context of discovery” rather than re- 
stricting it to the “context of justification” as did older philosophies of 
science. Conventional scientific methods can identify the social values and 
interests that differ between observers or groups of them. Standpoint epis- 
temology expands the competence of scientific methods so that researchers 
can detect the values and interests shared over entire social communities 
or even generations of them —androcentrism, Eurocentrism, race or class 
values and interests, as well as prodemocratic ones (Harding 1991, 1998a). 
Of course, no one can ever get completely outside their culture’s assump- 
tions. But only a small amount of alienation or separation from some such 
assumption is necessary to create the possibility of bringing it into critical 
focus. Questions about why women have a double day of work, how the 
state thinks it is being objective and rational when it sanctions only the 
management, not eradication, of violence against women, or how wom- 
en’s biology and psychology are consistently represented as damaged, un- 
developed, or otherwise inferior forms of male biology arise from the 
exercise of the expanded and strengthened methods that standpoint episte- 
mology identifies and recommends. 

This is a good place to point out that the three theoretical traditions 
read “women’s lives” in different ways, and each has its strengths and limi- 
tations. Standard misreaders tend to reject the standpoint project because 
of problematic tendencies with one or another of these without recogniz- 
ing how such tendencies can be resisted without giving up the strengths 
of standpoint epistemologies. Phenomenological traditions interpret the 
direction to start from women’s lives as meaning to start from, and some- 
times even to end in, women’s experiences. Reflections on the gap between 
women’s experiences and the ways dominant institutions and disciplines 
conceptualize women’s conditions have provided an important source of 
feminist questions. Yet this approach can tend to pull standpoint episte- 
mologies too far toward ethnography and away from critical theory. More- 
over, it can tend to remain preoccupied with women’s voices, important as 
these nevertheless are, and fail to examine the cultural discourses through 
which women’s experiences are framed and continuously reframed. 

A second tradition, to which socialist feminism especially has contrib- 
uted, understands “women’s lives” to be objective social locations in a 
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given society or in the global political economy, detectable through mea- 
sures of who controls women’s work and reproductive activities, or in 
terms of income, level of education, type of work, access to legal rights, 
and the like. Charting the differences between women’s and men’s situa- 
tions has also generated important critical questions about “the conceptual 
practices of power” Yet this tradition can tend to slight cases in which such 
so-called objective measures do not reveal oppressions that women say 
they experience, or in which women do not experience as oppressive the 
conditions that are claimed to oppress them. This tradition, too, can fail 
to come to grips with the role of cultural discourses in shaping women’s 
and men’s situations. 

A third approach takes “women’s lives” to be discursively established 
within different cultural contexts. Here various feminist discourses rede- 
fine women’s lives, directing researchers to inquire about aspects of gender 
relations that would otherwise be obscured. This reading can tend to lose 
the grounding of such discourses in the experiences and facts of women’s 
everyday lives and to focus only on the linguistic elements of a discourse 
at the cost of attention to its material components, such as social institu- 
tions and their concrete practices. 

So cach of these readings of “women’s lives” divorced from the other 
two is problematic, but when linked to one another, all have consistently 
provided illuminating starting points for feminist questions. My point here 
has been to block several simplistic readings of what is involved in “starting 
from women’s lives” in thinking about gender issues. 

Now we can return to the title question and some of the differences 
between its epistemological consequences and those of the standard 

eread; l 


Epistemological consequences 


Epistemic androcentrism , 

One way in which the standard misreading is on target is that standpoint 
cpistemologists do indeed criticize the standard criteria for sorting belief. 
It is not just the intentionally sexist and androcentric practices of individual 
scientists that pose obstacles to producing nonsexist, nonandrocentric re- 
sults of research.’ Nor is it even just the unintentionally sexist and andro- 
centric institutions, their cultures, and practices of scientific networks and 
communities that create such roadblocks. Additionally, the very standards 
for what should count as rationality, objectivity, good method, and even 
science itself share the cultural commitments of those who support, fund, 
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design, and disproportionately benefit from contemporary scientific proj- 


ects. Feminist arguments that these prevailing epistemic criteria are not 
value neutral are supported by more than four decades of extensive analysis 


of the deeply historical commitments both of epistemic criteria such as 
rationality, objectivity, good method, and even of what counts as science 
itself, And also of the truth ideal, to which I turn next, with which the stan- 
dard misreading is always concerned.” The interests and desires of women, 
the poor, and peoples of color are little represented in those scientific com- 
mitments. Thus feminist epistemologists criticize criteria used in the sc- 
ences to evaluate beliefs because they think these criteria are themselves 
infused, mostly unintentionally, with androcentric and antidemocratic com- 
mitments. Feminists intend to substitute feminist values and interests not 
for value-neutral criteria but for those criteria or aspects of them that are 
androcentric and antidemocratic and that block the growth of knowledge. 
This is why feminism needs “an epistemology of its own” (Walby, in this 
issue, 504): the nonfeminist ones are androcentric and thus incompetent. 


The scientifically dysfunctional truth Ideal 
It is difficult to respond succinctly to standard misreadings on this point 
from scholars in the social studies of science because they tend to alternate, 
as does Walby, between, on the one hand, urging feminists to embrace 
modernity’s scientific rationality and make firmer claims to truth instead of 
only “defeatist” or “defensive” claims to partial knowledge and “less false 
beliefs” and, on the other hand, accusing them of setting up science as a 
“straw man” that retains “positivist” assumptions that science does seek 
and achieve truth. Then they modify this to say that, of course, they don't 
mean absolute truth. But if they dort mean absolute truth, why do they 
object to recommendations that we acknowledge that we can have only 
partial knowledge and less false beliefs? My answer: Because they fear that 
commits them to a damaging form of relativism. I take this kind of oscilla- 
tion as a sign that a coherent, philosophically uncontroversial, postpositrv- 
ist epistemology is not fully real to them. (Not that the rest of us have fully 
grasped its outlines.)** 


1 On rationality, see Lloyd 1984; Bordo 1987; Jaggar 1989; Rooney 1994. On objectiv- 
tty, see Bernstein 1983, Keller 1983, Shapin and Shaffer 1985; Harding 1991, chap. 6; Meg- 
ill 1992. On method, see Schuster and Yeo 1986. On science, see Goonatilake 1984; Harding 
1991, 1998a; Hess 1995. On truth, see Shapin 1994; Harding 1998b. 

The project of my current work-in-progress 1s to bring the resources of one stream of 
contemporary politcal philosophy to bear on philosophies of scence. Here I am trying to 
show that the mam Western forms of philosophy of saence have been embedded ın the kind 
of classical hberal political philosophy that permits precisely the antidemocratic scennfic and 
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Of course most people understand that scientific claims can only ever 
be held tentatively since, in contrast to dogma, they must be held open 
to revision as a result of further observations or shifts in the conceptual 
framework in which they are located. Nevertheless, the idea that sciences 
do and should seck truth is supported by a widespread but misleading 
model. On this view, the results of scientific research contribute little pieces 
to the big jigsaw puzzle that provides the one true account of the natural 
and social order. The unity of science movement of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries provided one powerful expression of this model. 
In the strong form of the unity thesis that is still popular today, there is 
one world, one truth about it, and one and only one science capable of 
reflecting that perfect truth. Of course hardly anyone in the sciences or 
social studies of science would defend this thesis today. Less obvious is that 
this view also assumes one and only one ideal knower—the scientist, or, 
more generally, “rational man”— who is never imagined to have cultural 
features other than those purportedly neutral ones possessed by the edu- 
cated classes of Europe and the European diaspora." 

The new science studies have shown the empirical falsity and philo- 
sophic disutility of this unity of science view (Galison and Stump 1996; 
Harding 1998a, chap. 10). Science is not monolithic, since internal con- 
flicts and historical change are crucial to its fruitfulness, as everyone now 
understands. Feminist projects are part of such conflicts and changes ister- 
mal to sciences at this moment in history. It also is not unified because the 
diverse science research areas cannot be reduced to one coherent intellec- 
tual structure. And there is another way in which it is not unified: the 
scientific projects of different cultures cannot be perfectly integrated into 
each other any more than can projects of different historical epochs in the 
modern West (Goonatilake 1984; Hess 1995; Harding 1998a). 

These philosophic and historic reflections on the truth ideal in the sd- 
ences contrast with everyday claims to truth that assert no more than that 
a statement appears to be supported by good evidence. If that is all that 
the standard misreaders want when they call on standpoint theorists to 
embrace truth, no problem. However, in the sciences and the philosophy 
and social studies of science, claims to truth advanced in the context of 
argument usually assert a great deal more than this modest statement. My 


technological practices to which cotics, including feminists, have pointed. What is needed is 
not the absence of the political m epistemologies and philosophies of science but a democratic 
political epistemology and philosophy of science conceptually equipped to deal with “differ- 
ence” in the global contexts within which sciences function today. 

M Val Phimwood pointed this out to me. 
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own arguments about the disutility of the truth ideal for the sciences and 
the value of thinking instead in terms of claims that are “less false” than 
the competing claims against which they have been tested—these argu- 
ments are part of the philosophic and historic discussion. They are not a 
criticism of everyday usage (Harding 1998a, 1998b). 

From this perspective, claims to only partial knowledge represent not 
a retreat or a defensive or defeatist stance but an epistemic advance that 
encourages us to recognize not only how cultures are prisonhouses of 
knowledge but also how they provide fundamental resources for its contin- 
ual change and growth. They continuously produce culturally distinctive 
new ways of understanding nature and social relations against which our 
currently favored hypotheses can be tested. Feminist discourses in recent 
decades have generated just such new conjectures, and those that initially 
were judged less false than the prevailing androcentric ones already are 
being replaced by even “less false,” but still feminist, ones. 


Against epistemological relativism 

Standard misreaders are notably unconvinced that standpoint theories can 
avoid a damaging relativism, in spite of the protests and explanations of 
standpoint theorists. Indeed, this worry is not an easy one to assuage for 
those of us (all of us) brought up to believe that philosophies of science 
have an epistemological “trick” that will enable us to avoid having to en- 
gage in democratic dialogue with our critics over how scientific projects 
should be shaped and evaluated. Let me try one more time to outline what 
I see as the situation here. 

First of all, feminism tries to replace androcentric standards with nonan- 
drocentric ones, to balance the ways the dominant institutions tend to con- 
ceptualize gender issues with ways feminists think about them. It does not 
introduce ethical and political considerations into heretofore politically 
neutral evaluative criteria but, rather, tries to redirect science to more scien- 
tifically effective as well as more politically progressive considerations. So 
the issue cannot be whether to return to value-neutral epistemic standards, 
for no such standards do or could exist. So are we stuck with epistemic 
relativism? 

Not in any way that damages the ongoing rational conduct of inquiry. 
In everyday life, as in science, we always only have incomplete and imper- 
fect knowledge on which to base urgent decisions. Because of the urgency 
of our situation, we often cannot wait even for less incomplete and imper- 


18 I have consistently argued against relatrvism at least since the introduction to my 1987 
collection Femin and MMcthedolory. 
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fect knowledge, let alone for its fantasized completion and perfection. Un- 
der such circumstances, we try to gather all the information and criticisms 
we can, we weigh these carefully, and we keep on gathering and evaluating 
as we go along. That is rational decision making. Consider, for example, 
our uses of health therapies. Many of us these days use not only modern 
biomedicine but also diverse therapies that frequently conflict with the as- 
sumptions of modern biomedicine. We use vitamin, diet, and exercise re- 
gimes, many of which until recently were claimed to have little value by 
modern biomedicine. We use chiropractic, acupuncture, and healing tradi- 
tions from non-Western cultures. We use “Grandma’s remedies,” the advice 
of popular magazines, and the recommendations of our friends and neigh- 
bors. And we make what can often be life and death decisions after evaluat- 
ing the conflicting recommendations from such sources. 

Scientific practice is no different. It too has developed rationally justifi- 
able procedures for working with always imperfect information. The issue 
is not perfectly absolute versus completely relative epistemic standards, or 
“truths” versus no rational base for epistemic decisions. What we need are 
epistemologies that articulate this situation instead of the unreal and unde- 
sirable situation assumed by older epistemologies and philosophies of sci- 
ence. The attempt to do so is what has made standpoint epistemologies of 
such interest.'© i 

I have been arguing that feminist standpoint epistemologies are fully 
within the history of modern sciences; they are a significant contributor to 
a moment in its development. They have conjoined with natural and social 
science policy in many arenas; the women’s health movement and the gen- 
der, environmental, and sustainable development debates are ‘just two of 
the most visible in the natural sciences (see, ¢.g., Harding and McGregor 
1996; Harding 1998a). The epistemological crisis of the modern West, to 


16 I should add here that I hardly know where to begm to try to straighten out Walby’s 
peculiar reading of my view of the role of theory in science. Of cwrs theory is central to 
scientific work, as I discussed often in my early, Quine-influenced writings on how theory 
and observanan could be neither independent of each other nor extracted from the “web of 
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which they contribute, is a fruitful moment. Is it too grandiose an evalua- 
tion to say that this crisis, and the changing social formations producing 
it, may well have effects as extensive as those that followed the Copernican, 
Darwinian, and Freudian revolutions, and that feminist epistemology is 
fully part of this moment? Perhaps not. 
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Comment on Walby‘s “Agalnst Epistemological Chasms: The 
Science Question In Feminism Revisited”: Structured Knowledge 
and Strategic Methodology 


Joey Sprague, Sociology Department, University of Kansas 


yivia Walby is frustrated with feminists who take a standpoint approach 

to knowledge (in this issue), and I can understand that. She, like all 

good feminists, is impatient for the empowerment of women and 
significant social change, and, like many, she sees the production of 
knowledge as an important part of making change effectively. Walby wants 
feminists to take a more confident stand about our ability to produce 
knowledge and shape hegemonic knowledge. We can do that, she argues, 
if we realize that modem science is an open discourse, trust in rationality 
as a basic human mode of understanding, and accept that the vision of 
community-based knowledge systems does not fit the reality that most 
knowers participate in multiple, only partially overlapping networks. I ar- 
gue, however, that Walby is struggling with a real problem for feminist 
scholars but has misidentified its source and thus come up with a wrong- 
headed strategy for addressing it. 

Walby’s analysis is hampered by two logical flaws. First, she is inconsis- 
tent in constructing her contrast between standpoint theory on the one 
hand and “real science” on the other. In making a case for what science 
“really is,” she relies on critical philosophers and sociologists of knowledge 
to the exclusion of widespread practices and beliefs. On the other hand, in 
describing standpoint theory, she draws more on how that position has 
been popularized than on a careful reading of how it has been developed 
by philosophers and sociologists of knowledge. That is, she depicts stand- 
point theory at its most simplistic and science as it might be under the best 
of circumstances. Given the way she constructs the choice, it is not surpris- 
ing that she ends up preferring mainstream science. But that is not the 
choice we really face. 

The second logical problem stems from the first: Walby, a fine sociolo- 
gist, does not take sociology into account in her analysis of the production 
of knowledge. She ignores social structures, relations of power, and even 
the implications of her own data. In this comment, I first take a look at 
the way Walby depicts both standpoint theory and science. Then I use a 
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standpoint theory argument to try to understand why standpoint theory 
is so often oversimplified. 


What is standpolnt theory? 

Walby says that “standpoint epistemology is based on the presumption of 
a chasm between the knowledge of the oppressed and that of the oppres- 
sor, in which the oppressed develop their own practices in order to develop 
better knowledge” (485). She identifies three key assumptions she finds 
untenable: (1) knowledge bears no relation to reality, (2) the thinking of 
the oppressed is better than the knowledge of the oppressor, (3) there is 
an unbridgeable divide between the two. I would agree with Walby that 
these assumptions are pervastve in the talk and writing of feminist scholars 
across disciplines. I also agree that this simple version of standpoint theory 
breaks down into a kind of relativism that typically gets resolved by roman- 
ticizing the oppressed. However, when Walby argues that these assump- 
tions are inherent in the logic of standpoint theory as laid out by its major 
developers in the social sciences, she, like many feminist scholars, is mis- 
reading the argument of standpoint theory. 

Consider the assertion that knowledge bears no relation to reality. Let 
us dispose of the question of whether there is a reality— that's a straw per- 
son. As Sandra Harding (1998) says, there are regularities in the natural 
world, although what they may be shifts over time and as a result of human 
social action. As Dorothy Smith (1987) says, what make the social real are 
our practices, acting in concert with one another, in social relations that 
organize us into rulers and ruled. But Walby’s contention that standpoint 
theory says knowledge is not related to reality is mystifying. 

Nancy Hartsock (1985) grounds potential conceptualizations of power 
in the lived experience of human labor and the social relations organizing 
it. Donna Haraway (1988) uses the metaphor of embodied vision to argue 
that knowers have bodies, are located in the empirical world, and that situ- 
atedness is a strength as well as a limitation. Harding (1998) argues all 
knowers are located in gendered bodies in specific natural/social settings 
toward which they have specific interests or goals. Smith (1987) argues 
for the standpoint-of women because, in the sexual division of labor in 
Western culture, women are disproportionately allocated the work of actu- 
ally keeping the social going. And Patricia Hill Collins (1989, 1991) ar- 
gues for African American women’s standpoint as constructed by their ex- 
perience of contemporary social relations organized by a racial division of 
labor, respect, security, and opportunity. In each case, it is precisely reality, 
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a specific location in physical and social reality, that provides an opening 
for developing knowledge about it. 

What about the idea that the knowledge of the oppressed is better than 
the knowledge of the oppressor? Walby is not alone in this misreading 
of the argument. Many feminists, in talking about standpoints, conflate 
subjectivity with social location. A standpoint is set how folks in a par- 
ticular social location think. This point has been reaffirmed by many, if not 
all, of the major standpoint theorists since Hartsock took pains to specifi- 
cally distinguish a standpoint from the spontaneous consciousness of so- 
cial actors. A standpoint, Hartsock says, is “achieved rather than obvious, 
a mediated rather than immediate understanding” (1985, 132). Collins 
reaffirmed the point fairly recently in her essay in the previous exchange 
on this topic in Syms when she emphasized that standpoint is not about 
individual experiences — it is about “historically shared, group-based expe- 
riences” (1997, 375). Smith (1987, 1990) says a standpoint is a strategic 
choice in doing research —a place from which to start, a door to open on 
the social. 

But we do not need to go back to the significant texts to reassure our- 
Equating a standpoint with what a category of social actors presumably 
think is illogical because it is highly unlikely empirically. There is a wide 
diversity of thinking among people in any social category—in any race or 
class or gender—or, more concretely, in any actual group making their 
lives negotiating the intersection of these social dynamics, for example, 
working-class white women. Scholars in search of the subjectivity of a so- 
cial category inevitably must choose the members to whom they will listen; 
that is, they must identify which members of a category are the best spokes- 
persons for the category. It is an empirical question, of course, but it may 
very well be that the wealthiest white men in the world are fairly homoge- 
neous in their worldviews. They do, after all, have the material and social 
resources to identify their interests and develop an analysis that supports 
their social position. On the other hand, it seems reasonable to expect a 
much broader diversity of thought among the oppressed since those who 
are at the bottom of social hierarchies are less likely to have the resources 
to support an extensive analysis of their interests and experience. 

The logic of preferring some standpoints over others emerges from a 
political analysis of the relation between knowledge and material interests 
(Habermas 1971). Distinctive standpoints are shaped by contrasting posi- 
tions in social relations of domination and oppression. The strategic advan- 
tage of standpoints of those oppressed in the current organization of social 
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relations is that they have little stake in simply validating the status quo 
(Harding 1998). If standpoint theory is what these philosophers and soci- 
ologists of knowledge say it is, knowledge is situated not only in a geo- 
graphical, spatial sense (as Walby describes it) but also in a relational sense. 
Standpoints are constructed by and within relations of power. 

A third assumption Walby mistakenly identifies with standpoint theory 
is that there is an unbridgeable divide between standpoints. This assump- 
tion, she says, is so fundamental that the tenability of the whole approach 
rises or falls on it. But again Walby’s characterization of the argument of 
standpoint theory is not supported by a careful reading of the major theo- 
rists she cites. On which side of this chasm does she place the standpoint 
of women in sociology, extensively analyzed by Dorothy Smith (1987, 
1990)? Smith says the demands of work and family mean that, in their 
daily experience, women in sociology continually cross the line between those 
who do the work of keeping the social going and those who determine 
what sense will be made of the social. This social location, Smith says, 
provides the opportunity to see the “line of fault” between official accounts 
of social life and the everyday experience of most social actors. An aware- 
ness of the inadequacy of hegemonic accounts creates an opportunity, for 
it may prompt the serious feminist scholar to take seriously the accounts 
of everyday/everynight social actors. 

On which side of the chasm does Walby place the black feminist theo- 
rists analyzed by Patricia Hill Collins (1989) as omistders within the acad- 
emy? Trained and certified within the hegemonic discourse, they also are 
confronted with the dynamics of racial oppression in their daily lives. Pur- 
ther, they potentially have access to traditional African American inter- 
pretive frameworks not available to their white colleagues. My reading of 
Collins’s argument is that the power of black feminist thought emerges 
because it is developed by people whose lives involve continual bound- 
ary crossing, people at the intersection of two contrasting locations in so- 
cial relations — official knowledge producer and racially oppressed group 
member. 

The major developers of standpoint theory in the social sciences are not 
dealing in unbridgeable chasms. They do not merely allow for crossing the 
boundaries in social relations—they make boundary crossing the privi- 
leged strategy for developing knowledge. Donna Haraway describes the 
human ability to be empathetic, to listen to and imaginatively put oneself 
in the position of another, as a key bridging mechanism. We are, none of 
us, completely integrated unitary selves, and that multidimensionality 
allows us to make partial connections with other knowers: “Splitting, not 
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being, is the privileged image for feminist epistemologies of scientific 
knowledge” (Haraway 1988, 586). 

Smith (1987) proposes a boundary-crossing strategy in posing as an 
agenda for sociology the work of making everyday life our problematic, 
the thing we need to make sense of. She calls on sociologists to begin with 
everyday life as everyday social actors know it and discover how it is 
shaped, constrained, and made irrational because of the operation of power 
relations that are not immediately visible. We can use the inconsistency 
between hegemonic analyses and those developed from the standpoint of 
everyday ‘actors as a puzzle to solve in pursuing a better understanding. 
Harding too (1991) calls for a boundary-crossing strategy when she argues 
that men can be feminists and whites antiracists if they undertake an anal- 
ysis of the circumstances that support the naturalization of their privilege. 
The best way to do that, Harding submits, is to begin from the standpoint 
of those over whom one has privilege. 

Standpoint theory is grounded in reality, including the ead relations 
of domination organizing experience and the creation of understandings 
of that experience. It calls us to use these socially organized divisions 


strategically. 


What Is science? 

Walby says feminist critiques of science are unrealistic, as if feminist critics 
are jousting at a positivist windmill that no one accepts any more. When 
Walby is talking about what science “really” is, she draws on the carefully 
argued accounts of knowing developed by a few critical philosophers and 
sociologists of knowledge such as W. V. O. Quine, Bruno Latour, and 
Roy Bhaskar. 

As a sociologist, I see science as far more than what a few critical schol- 
ars say it should be, more than the loosely connected networks that Walby 
describes. Science is, most importantly for the concerns of those commit- 
ted to feminist change, what scientists actually do and how they do it. It is 
an organized institution of research institutes, universities, journals, fund- 
ing agencies, militaries, and for-profit research and development organiza- 
tions that are given the resources and the authority in our society to be 
official producers of knowledge. These organizations are made up of indi- 
viduals in definite social relationships through which resources and influ- 
ence are distributed. Those who are in control of the resources available to 
do knowledge production — the research grants, the tenured positions, the 
publication outlets — apply a system of evaluative standards that are consis- 
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tent with the basis for their own privilege. Hidden behind the veil of the 
“important,” the “interesting,” and the “rigorous” are systematic selection 
patterns that reflect the evaluators’ stakes within the existing network of 
prestige and their own experiences of social life and their own class-, race-, 
and gender-based interests in how social life is organized. 

Critical realist epistemology may accept the notion that knowledge is 
not a perfect mirror of reality, that the subjectivity of knowers shapes the 
construction of knowledge. But stopping there is just not being critical — 
or realistic—enough. Standpoint theory calls us to ask whether there is 
something systematic to the form that this lack of fit takes. Many feminist 
scholars working in this tradition have done the groundwork here. They 
show us over and over again that if we actually consider the data— the 
kind of knowledge that gets produced and accepted as “good” — we find 
systematic patterns. For example, life sciences develop technologies for 
controlling the kinds of life being made, not methods for respectful, re- 
sponsible stewardship of the diversity of life forms (Shiva 1995). Medical 
science looks for genetic and individual behavioral explanations of cancer 
rather than for environmental sources (Harding 1998). Social science de- 
fines the social as centered on the domain of privileged men — the formal 
economy and the state, to the exclusion of the domestic and informal labor, 
the work of meeting human needs, the domains assigned to women 
(Sprague 1997). Walby provides supporting data in her own essay: as she 
observes, most of the critical philosophers of science she uses do not take 
gender into account. These scholars are men, thus gender is part of their 
own basis of privilege. They do not have to be intentionally trying to legiti- 
mate gender hierarchy — they are simply not in a position for gender domi- 
nation to be salient in their own experience and primary in their political 
interests. 

Equally supportive data are embedded in Walby’s reference to the way 
that knowledge has changed since feminists have been participating in it. 
Feminist standpoint theory calls us to consider the process by which 
changes in feminist directions have happened. Looking at the case of soci- 
ology, it is not a simple matter of involving more diverse knowers, though 
that certainly has been an important part of the process. Many of those 
who have changed our understanding of basic social phenomena such as 
work, family, health, violence, politics, race/ethnicity, demographic pat- 
terns, and criminology have been women; several have been scholars of 
color; and I would suspect that they come disproportionately from non- 
elite backgrounds. However, some have been white middle-class men. Fur- 
ther, there have been many women and originally working-class men and 
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men of color who have not pushed us to challenge taken-for-granted ways 
of thinking, who have instead operated within traditional frameworks. 

Rather, change has come in our understanding of the social when know- 
ers, diverse in race, gender, and class origins, have taken previously mar- 
ginalized standpoints as their gateway to developing questions, collecting 
evidence, and developing interpretations. For example, our notion of vio- 
lence changed when scholars started challenging the prevailing conceptu- 
alization of rape by asking whether married women could be raped and 
whether unwanted sex with an acquaintance could be considered rape. But 
they could not simply ask women if they had been raped, since the domi- 
nant definition of the word in our culture made it very difficult for any of 
us to recognize rape by an intimate. Scholars had to re-operationalize vari- 
ous sexual behaviors from the perspective of women’s interests and prefer- 
ences (see, e.g., Russell 1984). 

Similarly, our ideas of how wages are determined changed when schol- 
ars started asking whether the work women were doing was adequately 
described and consistently evaluated with analogous masculine jobs in ex- 
isting pay systems. These scholars, too, found that they could not simply 
ask women and working-class men to describe their jobs, because they, like 
the rest of us, were blinded by elitist standards that hid large components 
of skill, stress, and/or responsibility in non-elite jobs (Steinberg and Hag- 
nere 1987). What made it possible to ask the question was taking these 
workers and their contributions seriously. In both of these examples, and, I 
would predict, in most cases, knowledge has changed in feminist directions 
when knowers have taken the experiences, the material interests, the de- 
scriptions, and the accounts of women and oppressed men into account in 
developing it. 


Social versus subjectivist epistemologles 
Walby is responding to a real problem within feminist scholarship, but the 
problem is not the theoretical argument but rather with the subjectivist 
way it has been popularly transformed. Walby is correct in arguing that 
this popularized subjectivist stance is politically disempowering. However, 
her solution, critical realist epistemology, is sociologically naive and, thus, 
In the end, the choice between critical realism and standpoint theory 
has to do with how we understand the knower. Are we looking at knowers 
as abstract individuals swimming about in an amorphous cultural soup, as 
critical realism implies? Or are we seeing knowers as people who are lo- 
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cated in specific positions in the social relations organizing inequalities by: - 
race, class, gender, and nation, with all that implies for conflicting material 
interests, access to interpretive frameworks, and admission to effective par- 
ticipation in the dominant discourse? 

Standpoint theory is not a theory — it is a political stance and a method- 
ological strategy. It poses political questions for each scholar: whose ques- 
tions do we ask; from whose lives, needs, and interests do we begin; whose 
ordering of experience do we take seriously; to whom are we responsible 
to communicate; when has a question been adequately answered? Whether 
and, more importantly, under what conditions the knowledges developed 
from contrasting standpoints are commensurable is an empirical ques- 
tion—an exciting and crucial question. ‘Taking contrasting standpoints se- 
riously and working to reconcile differences among them is the heart of 
what feminist scholarship can contribute to social understanding. Stand- 
point theory, as I interpret it, identifies the authority of our experience as 
scholars and calls us to take responsibility for how we exercise the social 
power that we have. Rejecting our own authority is, from this perspective, 
intellectually irresponsible, as well as politically natve. 

Why is the popular, subjectivist version of standpoint theory so different 
from the arguments that have been formally detailed by scholars whom 
most would recognize as its leading developers? Why does this misunder- 
standing not go away, even though many have taken pains to try to dispel 
it? A fully social standpoint analysis casts some light on the problem. Con- 
sider the location of feminist scholars in the West. ‘Those of us who have 
grown up in Western cultures have developed our worldviews within and 
daily encounter pervasive cultural discourses of individualism. We have 
been culturally prepared to be satisfied with and even to prefer personal- 
ized and subjectivist accounts of human behavior and outcomes. 

Those of us who are women are oppressed by gender. Within the acad- 
emy, this takes the form of devaluing the worth of what we do: our areas 
of scholarship are held to be less central to our disciplines, our teaching is 
less dynamic, and our service is, like housekeeping, underrated and never 
ending. Our cultures, broad and narrow, do not grant us the automatic 
authority bestowed on men. It is not surprising that we might be more 
comfortable with an epistemology that accords special authority to the un- 
derdog. While we are in many ways diverse and disproportionately occupy 
the lower strata of the academic hierarchy, women in academe still share a 
relatively privileged class location compared to the broader population. 
The racialized class organization of education specifically, and society more 
generally, restricts the flow of working-class people, especially if they are 
not white, into our ranks. We do not daily struggle to feed ourselves, to 
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_ havea place to live, to keep our loved ones safe while we work; we do not 
typically worry about what next event will topple any tenuous sense of 
` economic security we may have attained. Further, academics are less likely, 
especially if we are white, to have personal relationships with people who 
face these economic insecurities. Those of us who are economically privi- 
leged can be a little more patient about some kinds of social change — for 
us, change may be more a deeply held moral commitment than a pressing 
Material necessity. We can afford to indulge in a lack of clear answers. 

The standpoint of feminist scholars has limitations but it also has 
strengths. We have access to discourses different from those of the people 
with whom we ally ourselves. We spend long hours arid years working 
at our craft. Through research, teaching, consulting, and other scholarly 
work, we have created experiences for ourselves to which others do not 
have access. We are in a privileged position in the social division of labor 
organizing the production of knowledge, an important part of which is the 
Opportunity to strengthen our collective understanding through rigorous 
intellectual debate. These characteristics of our social location are not only 
valid but highly valuable resources for producing knowledge. 

A fully social standpoint theory offers us a strategy for constructing 
knowledge that explicitly takes into account the distortions prompted by 
social relations of domination and works to ground and reconcile diver- 
gences. Ultimately, it presents us with a political challenge and holds us 
accountable as scholars for our role in meeting it. The surest way to in- 
crease the commensurability of standpoints is to use them strategically to 
construct knowledge that exposes and undermines the social relations that 
now divide us. 
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Reply to Harding and Sprague 


Sylivia Walby, Sociology Department, University of Leeds 


I have focused my reply around six propositions introduced in my article 
(in this issue). I am pleased to have the opportunity to clarify them since 
they lie at the heart of the debate: 


1 No one today is either an absolutist or a relativist about claims to 
truth. 

I Science is neither a mirror of nature nor a mirror of culture. 

1 The sociology of knowledge should not be conflated with 
epistemology. 

| Knowledge cannot be simply reduced to interests. 

1 “Community” is not the same as the “social”; it is a narrower 
CONES Shas 

I Feminist epistemologists hinder feminist research by their stric- 
tures on methods. 


No one today is elther an absolutist or 

a relativist about claims to truth 

I am pleased that Sprague agrees with me that the popular version of stand- 
point theory is problematic and politically disempowering. Where Sprague 
and I disagree is over my interpretation of sophisticated standpoint texts. . 
For instance, Sprague claims that J say that standpoint says that knowledge 
is not related to reality. However, I did not say this; rather, I claim that no 
one today is esther an absolstust or a relativist about daims to truth. 


Science is neither a mirror of nature nor a mirror of culture 

Sprague suggests that I have a “rosy” view of science because my article 
was allegedly based on critical philosophers rather than on practice. How- 
ever, the work of Latour and his colleagues, on which I draw, is based on 
extensive ethnographic research, not abstract philosophizing unrelated to 
practice. My argument here is that science is neither a mirror of nature nor a 
mirror of cultsere. Science has a relationship to both nature and culture, and 
is reducible to neither. I am arguing neither for a naive realism, in which 
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science is a reflection of the world out there, nor for a social construc- 
tionism, in which science is a reflection of aulture.and power. Knowledge 
cannot be simply reduced to interests, though neither is it immune to them. 
Scientific procedures do produce findings that undermine popular theories 
and beliefs. Feminists have, on occasion, been able to disprove patriarchal 
ideologies using scientific methods. 


The sociology of knowledge should not 

be conflated with epistemology 

Harding and Sprague suggest that I do not sufficiently take on board the 
gender bias of scientific institutions. I have no doubt at all about such bias 
and agree that it is worthy of study. But I think that it is useful to maintain 
an analytic distinction between a sociology of knowledge and epistemol- 
ogy, which neither Harding nor Sprague wishes to do. I do not think that 
it is appropriate to include such a wide array of social institutions within 
the concept of science. This is not a misreading of texts but rather a dis- 
agreement about the best way to proceed. The sociology of knowledge should 
not be conflated with epistemology. Harding thinks it is a strength of stand- 
point epistemology that it extends the definition/domain of science to in- 
clude the “context of discovery”; I think it is a weakness. They address 
different kinds of questions that can usefully be distinguished. 


Knowledge cannot be simply reduced to Interests 

In her account of science, Sprague suggests that “systematic selection pat- 
terns . . . reflect the evaluators’ stakes within the existing network of pres- 
tige” (532), while Harding argues that knowledge and power are linked. 
Further, Sprague reiterates that the oppressed know better on the grounds 
that they “have little stake in simply validating the status quo” (530). But 
knowledge cannot be simply reduced to interests. Sprague’s use of terms such 
as reflect invokes a mirror metaphor, which is problematic because it 1s 
so reductionist. Science is nesther a mirror of nature nor a mirror of culture. 
Rather, there are long chains of complicated processes that at some points 
are more subjected to self or group interest than others, which it is not 
helpful to truncate. There is conflict and competition between positions in 
which evidence is used. “Reality” is not so readily subjugated to interests. 
Data can be used to undermine patriarchal ideologies. Scientific findings 
have been used to good effect by feminist activists. This is not to argue 
that science is free from interests but rather that it should not be reduced 
to interests. It is worthwhile to engage on a scientific terrain. It is not free 
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from patriarchal bias, but neither is it totally closed. Feminists should be 
less defensive about their scientific work. 

Harding’s solution to patriarchal bias in science is democracy — the no- 
tion that democratic ethics and politics should be part of evaluation crite- 
ria. I am reluctant to endorse democratic voting as a solution to problems 
in the evaluation of scientific work. Harding’s solution too quickly reduces 
scientific issues to those of interests, but bsowledge cannot be stenphy reduced 
to seterests, and the sociology of knowledge should mot be conflated with epistemol- 
aay. We need a concern with procedures, not only interests. 


“Community” is not the same as the “social”; 

it is a narrower concept 

Sprague suggests that'I adopt a critical realist notion of knowers as “ab- 
stract individuals swimming around in an amorphous cultural soup” 
(533). I do not hold this position. I take it for granted that all modern 
epistemologies imply a social rather than individual base to knowledge. I 
do disagree with how the notion of the social is operationalized in much 
of standpoint epistemology. The concept of community is frequently in- 
voked to stand for the social, and I argued that this was unduly restrictive. 
Community is not the same as the social; t is a narrower concept. I argued that 
in the context of discussions of science the concept of network was a better 
operationalization of the notion of the social than that of community. The 
concept of community is a poor operationalization of the notion of the 
social that underpins modern conceptions of epistemology because it over- 
emphasizes social divides. I argued that “network” was a more adequate 
operationalization of the social than “community.” I am happy to recognize 
that on occasion Collins and Smith make reference to border crossings. I 
think they are right to do so. But I also think they underestimate the extent 
of the diverse and multiple linkages in their formulations — it is not just 
the crossing of a border. We need to go further if we are to grasp the full 
range of social processes involved in knowledge production. 


No one today is either an absolutist or 

a relativist about claims to truth 

I was careful in my article not to accuse anyone of being either an absolutist 
or relativist in her or his claims to truth, because I do not think anyone 
actually holds either of the extreme pole positions. No one today is either an 
absolutist or a relativist about daims to truth. This is not a question of oscil- 
lation, as Harding puts it. The question is rather where is the best 
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in-between position. This is where I would welcome more discussion of 
- the actual methods of research, and where I disagree with Harding’s meth- 
odological strictures about starting from everyday lives. 


Feminist epistemologists hinder feminist research 
by their strictures on methods 
Harding suggests that I—or is it a nonexistent composite? It is difficult to 
tell since she groups nine writers together — lose that feature of standpoint 
epistemologies that “direct[s] researchers to ‘study up, to start out . 
from the everyday lives of people in oppressed groups in order to identify 
sources of their oppression” (517). I did not lose it; rather, I disagree with 
this position on method. I do not think that such strictures on methods 
and starting points are helpful. Today, we are neither “starting out” nor 
confined to Harding’s three acceptable positions; rather, we are in the 
midst of multiple sets of already existing scientific and popular arguments. 
There are many places where the “obscured features of dominant institu- 
tions” (517) can be analyzed. It is appropriate for feminists to “start” to 
engage whenever and wherever they see fit. And this may or may not mean 
starting from the “everyday lives of people.” It may mean statistical analysis 
of a large and complex data set. It may mean high theory. Scientific argu- 
ments are too complex for the stricture of starting from everyday lives to 
be appropriate. Harding, in her attempt to limit the appropriate way for 
feminists to address “women’s lives,” unnecessarily and unhelpfully re- 
stricts the development of diverse analytic strategies to address gender. 
Feminists should be more confident and less hesitant about their com- 
petence to do science and the relevance of this research to wider networks. 


Denise A. Segura 


Review Essay 


Challenging the Chicano Text: Toward a More Inclusive 
Contemporary Causa 


any contemporary feminist scholars likely are unaware that thirty 

years ago, amid civil strife and protest across the United States, Chi- 

cana and Chicano activists gathered in two sites, Denver, Colorado, 
and Santa Barbara, California, where they crafted two distinct but related 
ideological frameworks and political programs to advance la cassa, or the 
agenda of self-determination and empowerment integral to the Chicano 
movement. Today, volumes such as Chicana Feminist Thought, edited by 
of Privilege: Three Blasphemies on Race and Feminism, by Aída Hurtado, and 
Challenging Fronteras: Structuring Latina and Latino Lives in the U.S., edited 
by Mary Romero, Pierrette Hondagneu-Sotelo, and Vilma Ortiz, repre- 
sent both an extension of the intellectual objectives of the early activists 
and a critical challenge to a cultural nationalist worldview that continues 
to wield significant authority among Chicanos/as in the academy. These 
edited collections and scholarly works resurrect the voices of El Plan Espiri- 
tual de Astian and El Plan de Santa Barbara as well as recraft the intellec- 
tual agenda of the future into a more diverse, inclusive contemporary causa. 
I begin by introducing readers to the key principles of Chicano self- 
determination and intellectual strategies for empowerment as articulated 
in the two plans. 

In March 1969, at the First Chicano National Youth Conference, held 
by one of the largest Chicano Movement organizations, the Crusade for 
Justice, El Plan Espiritual de Astlin declared, “Brotherhood unites us, and 
love for our brothers makes us a people whose time has come and who 
struggles against the foreigner ‘gabacho’ [Anglo] who exploits our riches 
and destroys our culture. With our heart in our hands and our hands in 
the soil, we declare the independence of our mestizo nation. ... We are 
Aztlan. ... Chicanos must use their nationalism as the key or common 
denominator for mass mobilization and organization. . . . El Plan commits 
all levels of Chicano Society—the barrio, the campo, the ranchero, the 
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writer, the teacher, the worker, the professional, to La Causa” (Anaya and 
Lomelí 1989, 2; Hurtado 1996, 118). The next month, in April 1969, E 
Plan de Santa Bérbara asked, “How can the university contribute to the 
liberation of the Chicano community? In the long term, probably the most 
fundamental contribution it will make will be by produang knowledge 
applicable by the Chicano movement. The systemic character of the racist 
relationship between gabacho society and Chicanos will not be altered un- 
less solid research becomes the basis for Chicano political strategy and ac- 
tion” (Chicano Coordinating Council on Higher Education 1970, 70). 

The Plan Espiritual de Axtlén was primarily a call to arms by activists in 
the movement to create a Chicano “homeland,” or Aztlan, whereas the 
Plan de Santa Bárbara sought to bring the study of people of Mexican heri- 
tage to the halls of the academy in a way that benefited these communities. 
The principle of self-determination included asserting the term Chicano in 
much the same way as African Americans reclaimed the term black. It is 
worthwhile to recall the historical significance of Chicano, which is rarely 
understood by academics outside of Chicano studies. The early politics of 
naming that became codified within Chicano studies contextualizes current 
debates raging in academic circles regarding the inclusion of divergent 
voices and the different intellectual agendas signified by the terms Chi- 
cano/a or Latino/a. The Plan de Santa Barbera states, “Culturally the word 
Chicano, in the past a pejorative and class-bound adjective, has now be- 
come the root idea of a new cultural identity for our people. It . . . signals 
a rebirth of pride and confidence” (Chicano Coordinating Council on 
Higher Education 1970, 9). Attentive to the politics of naming, move- 
ment discourse distinguished the Chicano activist from the Merican- 
American assimilationist. This binary construction of political opposites 
organized social life in Chicano movement groups and rapidly grew and 
mutated to the point that broad, inclusionary perspectives such as femi- 
nism were swiftly condemned. Garcfa’s anthology resurrects the voice of 
one of the most prominent Chicana feminists of the movement, Anna Nie- 
toGomez, who wrote in 1974, “the Chicana femeniste has continually had 
to justify, clarify, and educate people in the political and philosophical is- 
sues of the Chicana woman. This has not been easy. They have acted at 
the cost of being called ‘pendidas’ (sell-outs) among their own group, the 
Chicanos. At the same time the femenistas have had to pressure the wom- 
en’s movement with little or no solid backing from the Chicano move- 
ment” (NietoGomez [1974] 1997, 87). 

Fundamentally, both plans relied on actualizing a series of categorical 
opposites: a racialized class of Chicano colonized versus a supcrordinate 
class of Anglo colonizers; Chicano activists versus Mexican-American as- 
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similationists; and Chicana loyalists versus Chicana feminists. According 
to the undifferentiated nationalist text, racial oppression is primary and 
“all? Chicanos are victims of white racism and have been oppressed more 
or less equally by “all? Anglo Americans. This principle predominated 
within the earliest Chicano texts (sec, e.g., Rodolfo Acufia’s often-cited 
Occupied America (1972, 1981]), which informed the first generation of 
Chicano scholars who entered the academy in historically significant — 
albeit abysmally low — numbers. 

Neither plan mentions women (let alone gays or lesbians) as subjects 
inhabiting a unique social space requiring examination and political action. 
This omission is particularly notorious in the 154 pages of EJ Plan de Santa 
Barbara, which proposed to be the blueprint for Chicano studies depart- 
ments and research centers nationwide. As Cynthia Orozco wrote in 1984, 
“Sociologist Mary Pardo’s analysis of ‘El Plan’ shows that not once did it 
make reference to women, female liberation, or Chicana studies. Indeed, 
“El Plan’ was a ‘many-ifesto” ([1984] 1997, 266). In El Plan Espiritual de 
Asztán, women do not exist apart from membership in “the family of La 
Raza,” whose unity of interests is assumed to be absolute and essential. 
This rhetorical unity occurred after the nationalist voice overwhelmed the 
insurgent voices of feminist activists, including Enriqueta Longeaux y Vas- 
quez (Garcfa 1997, 29-31). Both plans assert that emulating [a familia 
is the most effective organizing strategy for the Chicano movement, an 
assumption critiqued by numerous Chicanas, including many of the con- 
tributors to García Chicana Feminist Thought (1997; e.g., Bernice Rincón, 
NietoGomez, and Adaljiza Sosa Riddell). 

This brief review of both plans provides a context for appreciating the 
voices in García” fine anthology, which resurrects the past but also com- 
plicates it by presenting the multidimensional agendas, concerns, and 
commitments of Chicanas for the personal and political empowerment of 
their communities. The anthology is essential reading for anyone desiring 
to become knowledgeable about Chicano/a studies and cross-disciplinary 
feminist studies. As someone familiar with a wide range of articles, essays, 
and poems written by Chicanas during the 1970s, I can attest that Garda 
has done an impressive job of selecting a representative sample of what is 
available and, often, hard to find. 

The articles are arranged into three parts: “Voices of Chicana Femi- 
nists: An Emerging Consciousness,” “Core Themes in Chicana Feminist 
Thought,” and “Chicana Feminists Speak: Voicing a New Consciousness” 
This organization and Garcfa’s introduction reveal that “some Chicanas by 
the early 1970s began to seriously question the very cultural nationalism — 
Chicanismo — that had first engaged them in the movement” (17). Essay 
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after essay resurrects Chicanas’ vociferous critiques of machismo and their 
articulation of programs for women’s empowerment. Notable here are the 
many voices expressing a politicized gender consciousness — voices ig- 
nored by the main presses of the movement and by most of the scholarly 
texts created by Chicano historians and social scientists. 

Of course, a time-bound critic might ask whether it is “fair” to critique 
the plans or any Chicano studies text for failing to include women and 
gender (and sexuality) in its analysis. Recently, Chicano historian Rodolfo 
Acuña raised this question in Sometimes There Is No Other Side (1998, 241), 
after I critiqued his key text Ocowpied America as sexist (see Acufia 1998, 
241). Unsurprisingly, he deemed this critique “frivolous” (242). However, 
it arises from my knowledge of the tempestuousness of the debate within 
the Chicano movement and, later, in Chicano studies circles over the rela- 
tion between gender oppression and class and race exploitation. ‘The cen- 
trality of gender oppression stood at the heart of the analyses of many 
Chicanas but was disregarded by key movement academics, including 
Acuña, a fact that Orozco ([1984] 1997, 266) also emphasizes and that 
Elizabeth Martinez indicts as “Chingén Politics” (Martinez 1998, 134). 
Both García% and Tryjillo’ anthologies clearly demonstrate that, from the 
late 1960s on, Chicanas have challenged Chicano activists and scholars to 
respect and engage in a sustained gender analysis of society at large and 
within Chicano communities. The failure of Acufia and others to rise to 
this challenge was a political choice, not merely a reflection of the times. 

The Chicano movement agenda informed the creation of other forums, 
including the National Association for Chicano Studies (now called the 
National Association for Chicana and Chicano Studies, or NACCS). Chi- 
cana feminists created an alternative intellectual organization, MALCS 
(Mujeres Activas en Letras y Cambio Social), which holds a yearly confer- 
ence and now publishes a journal at the University of California, Davis. 
Several contributors to Trujillo’ collection discuss the resistance to gender 
issues in NACCS and the evolution of the MALCS feminist agenda to 
incorporate voices on the margins of Chicana heterosexual discourse, par- 
ticularly those of Chicana lesbians. Resurrecting the discourse of categori- 
cal opposites, several of the articles denounce particular segments of the 

contemporary Chicano and Chicana academic communities as antifemunist 
or antilesbian in order to stimulate reflexivity among Chicano and Chicana 
studies scholars and to broaden the scholarly and political agenda of the 
field. 

In Trujillo’s volume, Chicana subjectivity is discussed in several formats, 
including the polemic (e.g., Teresa Córdova, Deena Gonzalez) and the the- 
oretical (e.g., Emma Pérez, Yvette Flores-Ortiz), and in relation to per- 
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formativity (¢.g., Alicia Gaspar de Alba, Mónica Palacios), identity politics 
(c.g., Gloria Anzaldúa, Yvonne Yarbro-Bejarano), and the reclamation of 
silenced voices (e.g., Antonia Castafieda, Yolanda Chávez Leyva). The an- 
thology begins with Teresa Cérdova’s polemical discussion on “the colo- 
nizer” and the “confused colonized” in the academy. Reminiscent of El 
Plan de Aztlan, Cordova’s piece resurrects the movement notion of a pen- 
dido (sell-out) to incorporate a wide array of Chicanos and Chicanas who 
are successful in the academy but are “confused overseers.” “imposters.” or 
“wimps/chicken-shits” (33-37). At the opposite pole are those who refuse 
colonization (21). While it is true that progressive agendas are often un- 
dermined by members of one’s own group, we need to build bridges with 
conventional and nonconventional “others.” It would have been helpful if 
Cérdova had attempted to theorize institutional success that both includes 
alternative explanations for the actions she considers reprehensible and also 
specifies the conditions under which the “colonized” may achieve clarity as 
well as confusion. Ultimately, her critique may be accurate, but without 
complicating the portraits of the “others,” her model lacks rigor and does 
not convince. 

Reclaiming Chicana subjectivity in the post-Chicano movement era, 
when the political agenda has become institutionalized in Chicano studies 
programs and national associations, is no easy task, but the majority of 
articles in Trujillo’s collection provide considerable insight into the possi- 
bilities for theorizing in everyday life. Alicia Gaspar de Alba engages the 
“tenth Muse,” Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, in an intriguing dialogue on gen- 
der and sexuality. The rhythm of Gaspar de Alba’s performance piece dis- 
rupts the veil of silence that Catholicism has historically placed on women’s 
bodies and souls. Véronica Guerra interrogates modes of silencing to re- 
claim Chicana voices in literature and history, Cherrfe Moraga uncovers 
layers of bias in the health-care world for lesbian parents, and Yvonne 
Yarbro-Bejarano presents the work of photographer Laura Aguilar, which 
“interrogates certain cultural nationalist discourses of identity and commu- 
nity” (277). These articles are but a few-examples of the challenges posed 
by Chicana feminists to the conventional Chicano studies text. The anthol- 
ogy may be uneven in the quality of its arguments, but even its flaws will 
provoke important dialogue on theory formation in Chicana social spaces. 

The crafting of a broader, more inclusionary Chicana/o paradigm pro- 
ceeds to the next logical step in Hurtado’s The Color of Privilege: Three 
Blasphemsies on Race and Feminism (1996). Hurtado’ first “blasphemy” ex- 
tends an argument that she made in a 1989 article in Sjgns—that wom- 
en’ different social relations to white male patriarchy shape their oppres- 
sion and mitigate against coalition building between women of color and 
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white women. She claims that Chicanas and other women of color share 
the same critical structural disadvantage: they have been subordinated 
through white men’s rejection of them as reproducers of legitimate off- 
spring and social status. White women, however, can provide biologically 
“pure” offspring and are therefore “seduced” by white men through mate- 
rial and psychological rewards. This is an intriguing argument, but it lacks 
symmetry in its explanatory power and applicability. That is, the historical 
evidence that Hurtado uses to buttress her argument is problematic. 
Hurtado clearly intends her model to describe the social relations be- 
tween whites and racialized African Americans, Chicanos/Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, Native Americans, and Asian Americans. However, 
her evidence (c.g., intermarriage, the “one-drop” rule, and skin-color privi- 
lege) relies primarily on African-American and, secondarily, Chicano/a his- 
tory. Histories of other communities of color are not integrated into her 
analysis. This asymmetry weakens her thesis — particularly because there 
have never been legal barriers to intermarriage between white Americans 
and Chicanas/os. Without such legal barriers, intermarriage between Chi- 
canos/as and Anglo Americans has occurred in varying degrees, depending 
primarily on social class and historical period (Murguia 1982; Griswold 
del Castillo 1984; Almaguer 1994). Intermarriage and the legal availability 
of Chicanas as marriage partners for Anglo Americans suggest the need for 
refinement of the “rejection” hypothesis along class lines. In addition to 
incorporating social class, Hurtado might have usefully explored whether 
heterosexual Chicanas, at least, may not have been “rejected” by white men 
so much as they themselves preferred to marry Chicano men. This possibil- 
ity is particularly important to consider inasmuch as the possibility of Chi- 
cano/a intermarriage with Anglo Americans (atypical, but never illegal) 
points to the existence of a degree of choice in their marriages that was, 
until recently, unavailable to other men and women of color. Hurtado 
needs to consider women’s own agency — their own marriage preference — 
in her model and account for Chicanas’ unique social status vis-à-vis other 
women of color. - ua 
Hurtado% second and third “blasphemies” focus on the dynamics of 
gender subordination of Chicanas and African-American women in social 
movement organizations. She offers a provocative analysis of “intragroup 
relations that restrict women’s spheres of action” (1996, 46). These two 
sections extend the critiques of Chicano movement organizations and ide- 
ologies offered in-the García and Trujillo volumes to embrace a compara- ` 
tive perspective with African-American womens experiences. Hurtado’s 
critique of sexual politics in Chicano theater illuminates the poctics of resis- 
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tance and reaffirms Chicana subjectivity. Moreover; her skillful integration 
of Chicana and African-American women’s poetry, literary criticism, and 
social science interrogates both conventional Chicano studies paradigms 
and contemporary feminist theories. The result is a colorful tapestry of 
differentiated voices intertwined in a lucid account of oppression and em- 
powerment stretching across different communities of color in the United 
States. Ultimately, Hurtado’s “blasphemies” challenge feminists to formu- 
late a more inclusionary reflexive theory of gender subordination that lo- 
cates oppression and empowerment in a racialized postmodern capitalist 
patriarchal state with shifting economic and psychological borders. As 
daunting and difficult a task as this may be, Hurtado’s challenge broadens 
the intellectual vision that sparked the social movements of the past and 
will guide the future. : 

Broadening the intellectual agenda of Chicano studies to embrace La- 
tino/a subjectivities is the purpose of Challenging Fronteras: Structuring 
Latina and Latino Lives in the U.S. (1997). In this volume Romero writes, 
“By 2010 Latinos will outnumber African Americans, yet leading scholars 
continue to frame racial tensions in the U.S. without including or incorpo- 
rating them” (xiii). Attentive to significant increases in immigration from 
Latin America, the editors have amassed a collection of articles that chal- 
lenge the primacy of the biracial black/white paradigm in the social sciences 
and complicate Chicano cultural nationalist and feminist studies agendas 
as well. i 

As a comprehensive overview of Latinos/as in the United States, Chal- 
lenging Fronteras provides critical information on this growing population. 
Its comparative methodology illuminates the distinctive experiences of col- 
onized minorities, including Chicanos and Puerto Ricans and immigrant 
minority subjects (see, e.g., Nelson and Tienda 1997). Several contributors 
present migration as a global process mitigated by economic transforma- 
tions and political instability in different sites, including Central America 
(Nora Hamilton and Norma Stoltz Chinchilla), Puerto Rico (Clara Rodri- 
gucz), and Mexico (Hondagneu-Sotelo). The effort to reconceive ethnic 
identity in the United States as a set of negotiations between socioeco- 
nomic and historical processes distinguishes other articles, including Luis 
Guarnizo’s “Los Dominicanyorks: The Making of a Binational Society” 
and Juan Flores’s analysis of Puerto Rican identity in the United States. 
Although gender and sexuality are critical to identity formation, the major- 
ity of articles on Latino/a identity in this volume present a nongendered 
subject. Despite this oversight, however, the volume encourages Chicano 
studies and feminist studies to include Latinos/as in their intellectual 
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agendas. This expansion: would be an important contribution to the cur- 
riculum, parciany for tig undergraduates for whom this volume was 


AIL of the scholarly works reviewed here resurrect the insurgent past of 
Chicano/a studies and feminist studies. Vociferous demands for inclusion 
and for specific analysis of hitherto unnamed Chicana subjects led to the 
development of frameworks'that could accommodate race, class, and gen- 


der. More recently, sexuality’s centrality in identity politics has been as- 
serted by numerous voices.’ Finally, the contemporary “causa” has been 
challenged to integrate the subjectivities of Latino men and women. As 
the fields of Chicano/a studies and feminist studies struggle with new epis- 
temological goals, they will inevitably produce new knowledges that will 
bring us closer to multifaceted BS. strategies and action for compre- 
hensive social change 
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AT BB sian amortcan women have a complicated relationship to the idea of 


home,” asserts Karen Aguilar~San Juan in her foreword to Dragon 
extent that home indicates nanonhood or nationality” (xi). Although Asian 
American studies now acknowledges that we represent “multiple genera- 
tions and multiple continents, involving intricate social bonds” (xi), the 
apparent solidarity of the early Asian American studies movement was of- 
ten achieved at the neglect of Asian American women, as was the success 
of U.S. feminism in the second half of the twentieth century. Contesting 
“the familiar notion that race comes first, then comes gender” (ix), as well 
as the notion of the ethnocentrism of Western feminism, Dragon Ladies 
collects Asian American women’s writings in an attempt “to describe, ex- 
pand, and nurture the growing resistance of Asian American women and 
gids and their allies” (xix). Reclaiming the “dragon lady,” the vilified em- 
blem of the powerful Asian woman, editor Sonia Shah redefines her as a 
unique Asian American feminist force to prove her point that “an Asian 
American feminist movement 1s the only movement that will consistently 
represent Asian American women’s interests” (xix).. 

The collection comprises nonfictional essays or interviews about cur- 
rent sociopolitical movements and problems in an age of globalization, 
with sections titled “Strategies and Visions,” “An Agenda for Change,” and 
“Global Perspectives.” The essays generally speak to the political struggles 
and daily repercussions of the politics of globalization for Asian and Asian 
American women. For instance, Miriam Ching Louie’s “Breaking the 
Cycle: Women Workers Confront Corporate Greed Globally” reveals how 
the “super-exploitation” of Asian female factory workers repeats the ex- 
cesses of the Industrial Revolution, as Asian women are enlisted as cheap 
labor in an industry’s start-up phase, only to be laid off as it develops and 
becomes prosperous. And in an insightful analysis of the effects of struc- 
tural adjustment policies (SAPs) on Filipina workers, Grace Chang eluci- 
dates the processes by which international economic coalitions have imple- 
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mented preconditions for loans for Southern Hemisphere countries that 
displace rural Filipinas from their lands (133). 

When read as linked pieces, the essays in Dragon Ladies seem to develop 
mutually informed, if at times contradictory, analyses of the politics linking 
Asian women’s lives, both within and beyond the juridical and territorial 
boundaries of the United States. It is compelling, for instance, to find Delia 
Aguilar suspicious of the belief in global feminism — “There was no way we 
could speak of Asian/Pacific women without at the same time implicating 
unequal power relations between the North and the South” (161) — while 
Miriam Ching Louie holds fast to the political mobilization made possible 
by global feminism: “Networking and coalition-building with other or- 
ganizations” makes “migrant issues more visible” (127). In a similar vein, 
both Purvi Shah and Anannya Bhattacharjee address the “slippery path” to 
organizing against domestic violence in South Asian immigrant commu- 
nities, where the resources that could be utilized to help working-class 
women may be co-opted by community elites who then “dilute, if not si- 
lence, activists’ progressive message” (49). Their critiques challenge Cheng 
Imm Tan’s essay, which cautions against the uncritical use of “feminist rhet- 
oric? by immigrant organizers who “often cast the issue of domestic vio- 
lence exclusively as a gender issue” (113). While Sonia Shah acknowledges 
that differences among Asian American women “are at times much bigger, 
more real, more visceral and emotionally laden than the similarities,” her 
conclusion that Asian American women “all share the same rung on the 
racial ladder” (xiii) ultimately misses the opportunity to address more di- 
rectly the debates embedded in this collection of writings. For reasons that 
have everything to do with their purpose, collections or anthologies inevi- 
tably participate in a process of cultural representation that is at best un- 
even, merely one window onto the historically contingent perceptions of 
a community. One cannot help missing an analysis of the contestations of 
a “home politics” that is so evident here. 

In their recently published Q &A: Queer in Asian America, editors Da- 
vid L. Eng and Alice Y. Hom were more sensitive to the hidden dangers 
and unexpected rewards of compiling an anthology that purports to repre- 
sent the concerns of Asian American queers., More than a customary dis- 
claimer, the preface draws attention to their choice of L. H. Kuintyuk’s 
blurry photograph of butoh dancers as the frontispiece for the book. The 
watery, amorphous images in the photograph symbolize their intention 
to “disrupt the project of representation itself” (xi). Although they try to 
“document the history” (xi) of the emergence of a queer Asian America, 
they also make it clear that Q & A is a project of critical historicism necessi- 
tated by the fact that “the intersection of racial and (homo)sexual difference 
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produces a set of unsettling representations and curious misreadings” (1). 
Q&A therefore challenges the`assumptions of a number of areas of study 
and avenues of political mobilization, including Asian American studies, 
Western feminism, and the U.S.-based gay and lesbian movement. The suc- 
cess of the anthology is ensured by the editors’ explicit investment in an 
interdisciplinary approach, as the sections of the book make plain. While 
the first section, “Working Out,” includes mainly “concrete analyses.” the 
other five sections mingle political analysis with historical critiques and 
theoretical investigations under headings such as “Im/Proper Images.” “Pa- 
ternity,” and “Out Here and Over There” 

Q&A ambitiously tests the terms of its own project of representation 
by bridging two often-separated sites — political activism and academic or 
intellectual theory. Both academic and activist audiences are hailed here, 
even if the pieces they will be drawn to may not always coincide. Film 
critiques, such as Mark Chiang’s look at the transnational sexual politics of 
Ang Lee’s The Wedding Banguet and Victor Basacara’s attempt to explain 
“how postcoloniality structures the terms of cultural intelligibility of the 
narrators coming out” (96) in the short film “White Christmas.” are en- 
riched by Min Song’s fresh reading of Sui Sin Far’s work and Daniel Kim’s 
reconsideration of Frank Chin’s as “explicitly concerned with male-male 
desire” (270). These essays represent the best of cultural studies as prac- 
ticed by writers who are arguably among the most exciting younger schol- 
ars in the field. A few contributors, seemingly more rooted in activist poli- 
tics, take a slightly different approach. Among these, Ignatius Bau and Vera 
Miao are noteworthy for their analyses of the state of political organization 
in the face of the current erosion of affirmative action and the meaning of 
coalitional politics in a postmodern age. 

But perhaps the greatest strength of Q &A lies in pieces representing a 
political aesthetic made possible by turning our professional intellectual 
critiques to trenchant political activism. Essays by Jasbir Puar, who inves- 
tigates the links between “queer” and “diaspora” in the context of South 
Asian immigrant experience, and Yoko Yoshikawa, who traces the cultural 
politics of the controversy over the casting and staging of the musical Miss 
Saigon, indicate the richness of the work that emerges from the meeting of 
intellectual theory and political struggle. Scholars who question the local 
political relevance of the humanities in an era marked by global corporat- 
ism and cycles of conservative political backlash would do well to note the 
arrival of Q © A, as it successfully imagines the best of all possible returns 
for those of us who endure our “vexed” links to “notions of home” (2). 
This anthology richly captures our home places as a series of “endless mani- 
festations” (77). | 
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eellngs, It seems, are back. In the vocabularies of literary criticism and 
queer theory, at least, we are secing a new lexicon of affect, ethics, and 
love. To what can we attribute this shift in focus away from the rigorous 
poststructuralist anihumanism that characterized. much queer theory of 
the past decade or so? A large part of the credit can go to the complex and 
deeply personal work of writers such as Gloria Anzaldúa, Samuel R. Dela- 
ney, and bell hooks for providing models of theoretical rigor that have 
insisted on maintaining their connection to the texture of lived experience 


without romanticizing experience as a unitary, prediscursive ground. - 
More recently, Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, one of the foundational figures 
of queer literary studies, has turned her attention to what feelings mean. 


In her work on psychologist Silvan Tomkins she has gleaned the language 
of “affects” rather than the Freudian focus on drives and repression. Her 
introduction to Novel Gazing: Queer Readings in Fiction explores and devel- 
Ops in greater depth what it might mean for queer theory to move into 
talking about feelings. The core texts of queer theory, she argues, are heirs 
to the “hermeneutics of suspicion” inaugurated by Marx, Freud, and 
Nietzsche. In this schema, nothing is what it seems, and beneath that mys- 
tery inevitably lie mechanisms of control. As articulated by Michel Fou- 
cault, the hermeneutics of suspicion reveal that surveillance and social con- 
trol, not liberty and civil rights, are at the heart of post-Enlightenment. 
humanism, and the sooner we unmask the charade the better it will be for 
us. This suspicion develops into a practice of paranoia— both the discus- 
sion of it and the assumption that it is the most reasonable critical stance. 
Sedgwick identifies a powerful rationale for queer theory’s cultivation 
of paranoia: the virulence and endurance of homophobia, misogyny, rac- 
ism, and other systems of subordination. Everyone és out to get us. But, as 
Sedgwick points out, paranoia’s “first imperative . . . [that] there must be no 
bad surprises” (9) 13 ultimately destructive: tie is 86 busy waiting for thé 
worst to happen that it is impossible to imagine anything better than the 
worst or even forestall its inevitability. Certainly, oF ah: Hertha 
acc E Paranoia changes noth 
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ing: there’s slim comfort in responding to the latest disaster with “I told 
you so.” 

Rather than paranoid readings that privilege exposure of the horrible 
truth (x is realy about y), Sedgwick proposes — and presents Novel Gazing 
as an example of — what she calls “reparative reading” Inspirational or in- 
structive texts have a bad reputation in the critical world. As Sedgwick 
argues, “The vocabulary for articulating any reader’s reparative motive to- 
ward a text or a culture has long been so sappy, aestheticizing, defensive, 
anti-intellectual, or reactionary that it is no wonder few critics are willing 
to describe their acquaintance with such motives” (35). But reparative 
reading can teach us “the many ways in which selves and communities 
succeed in extracting sustenance from the objects of a culture . . . whose 
avowed desire has often not been to sustain them” (35). This is not neces- 
sarily news. From the 1950s, Frantz Fanon was merging Freudian psycho- 
analysis and Marxism into a set of critical practices that could heal him 
and his patients and readers from the literal and metaphorical wounds of 
colonialism. Even Judith Butler invokes the language of imagination and 
possibility, not paranoia, in explaining her motivations for her work. 

But Sedgwick is onto something. The essays in Novel Gazing represent 
a sca change in queer literary studies, and in more ways than one. The 
best essays subtly rethink some of the figures and truisms of postmodern 
thought: the cyborg, the coextensiveness of gender and the intelligibility 
of the self, the untrustworthiness of “mere” aesthetics. Tyler Curtain’s “The 
‘Sinister Fruitiness’ of Machines: Newromancer, Internet Sexuality, and the 
Turing Test” is an elegant analysis of the spaces that humans and machines, 
contra cyborg theory, cannot cohabit, and the unmappability of unpredict- 
able human practices, such as poetry. Similarly, John Vincent’s “Flogging Is 
Fundamental: Applications of Birch in Swinburne’s Lesbia Brandon” moves 
beyond the binaries of pain/pleasure or sadism/masochism to think more 
deeply about what happens to a psyche in or inflicting pain. 

But there is a myopia to several of the essays in this collection. What 
docs it mean that, in a volume dedicated to explaining reparative reading 
practices in a queer context, none of the essays discusses a living lesbian or 
gay writer? Moreover, several writers seem enamored of their own bold- 
ness in reading homosex between the lines of the canon but shirk analyses 
of actual scenes of queer passion. 

For a bracing and truly imaginative consideration of how reading might 
repair queer lives, one could hardly do better than Sally R. Munt’s book 
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Heroic Desire: Lesbian Identity and Cultseral Space. Prolific and in command 
of a distinctive critical voice, Munt is a British scholar who has yet to re- 
ceive adequate recognition from the U.S.-centric queer theory “establish- 
ment.” Like Sedgwick, Munt talks of readings that can repair and instruct 
their readers. Her goal is more focused, however — to recognize, carve out, 
and claim lesbian space in an often hostile world. Deploying a variety of 
modes (memoir, confession, critical theory, butch bravado), Munt formu- 
lates a strategy that can “decentre essential individualism in favour of a 
pluralistic, multivalent self”: the lesbian hero (2). 

Munt brings back into play terms and possibilities that the hermeneutics 
of suspicion had banished as “naive, pious, or complaisant” (Sedgwick, 5): 
liberation, heroism, hope, love. But she reads these notions with a differ- 
ence. They are not singular or even knowable, but the very act of telling 
stories that foreground such terms can build a meaningful sense of self as 
a lesbian: “These things are always changing, and we require the fiction of 
liberatory struggle, of emancipation and progress, to steer that change” 
(3-4). Elucidating the negotiation between the utopian and the pragmatic, 
Munt writes for the ideal (lesbian) reader she knows does not exist but 
invents nonetheless. 

Munt’s principal imaginary is that of space and what it means to be a 
butch lesbian moving through nominally heterosexual space. Borrowing 
identifications from sources as varied as Charles Baudelaire, Jill Johnston, 
and the Lesbian Avengers, Munt theorizes that “where we stand is less 

ial than how we move.” constructing a paradigm of human con- 
nection that exceeds fixed identities. Lesbian identity itself is a becoming, 
“4 perpetual expression of hope . . . a profession of belief in social transfor- 
mations” (173-74). 

It is difficult in this short space to describe adequately the truly daring 
work that Hervic Destre does and the elegance with which Munt unfolds 
her arguments. Like the “lesbian effects” Munt observes in otherwise het- 
erocentric spaces, this book enacts the power (even as it recognizes the 
fragility and contingency) of feeling toward which Sedgwick so effectively 
directs us as writers and readers. I 
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Performing Asian America: Race and Ethnicity on the Contemporary Stage. By 
Josephine Lee. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1997. 
Orientals: Asian Americans in Popular Culture. By Robert G. Lee. Philadel- 
phia: Temple University Press, 1999. 

Masking Selves, Making Subjects: Japanese American Women, Identity, and the 
Body. By ‘Traise Yamamoto. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999. 
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Women too have been linked with ornamentation as well as artifice, 
and it is the intriguing and unspoken assumption of three recent texts that 
not Just womanliness but Asian Americanness might be explored as 
masquerade. 

Appearing the most overtly concerned with this possibility, Josephine 
Lee’s Performing Asian America inaugurates its examination of select Asian 
American plays by claiming that the “liveness” of stage performances 
uniquely contributes to an understanding and reformulation of race (7). 
Lec tantalizes her readers with the question, “How do [Asian American] 
plays work to construct race and ethnicity as theatrical values?” (6). How- 
ever, the subsequent chapters do more toward an initial survey of form and 
theme in several plays than toward developing a sustained argument in 
answer to that question. In fact, the book’s focus is not on race as a theatri- 
cal value per se but rather on race asa qualifier of the values often assigned 
to Asian American plays, specifically their preference for realist and histori- 
cal modes, their fascination with stereotypes, and their engagement with 
certain motifs (¢.g., beleaguered masculinity, the split self). Because the 
book is one of the first scholarly monographs devoted to Asian American 
drama, its thematic explication of playscripts is a significant contribution, 
putting dramatic literature on the map for Asian American cultural critics 
grown hoary in their focus on novels and short stories. Still, the perspica- 
cious questions that Lee poses leave one hankering for more: as when Lee 
ruminates, in the introduction, over the racial conventions of theater as 
implied in makeup books or when, in relation to Velina Houston’s Tea and 
Ping Chong’s Kind Nes, she examines race as an etiquette of bodily prac- 
tices that one can trespass on as much as conform to (chap. 7). More dis- 
cussion along these lines might go a long way toward synthesizing a theory 
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of how the “embodiedness of theater” illuminates Asian American identity 
as a social value, artistic representation, and gendered formation. The more 
modest pursuit of Lee’s book 1s the expansion of ethnic-specific reading 
practices, as developed by Sau-ling Wong, to an archive of dramatic litera- 
ture heretofore underexplored.’ 

Mining a broader archive of enacted Asian American representation, 
Robert Lee’s Orientals investigates mainstream popular culture for its cru- 
cial work in racializing Asian bodies as indelibly “alien” This popular con- 
struction of “Orientals” was not merely the whim of uneducated folk but 
a commonsensical definition that U.S. courts deemed more persuasive than 
either the “scientific evidence” of ethnology or the social theories of cul- 
tural assimilation in their determinations of citizenship. Contextualizing 
them within this judicial imprimatur on popular culture as a site of national 
semiosis, Lee surveys over a century’s worth of Oriental depictions, from 
the 1850s to the 1990s, circulating in songs, yellow-face plays, musical re- 
vues, short stories, cartoons, and films, examining the ways they managed 
Anglo-Saxons’ and white-cthnics’ anxieties brought on by migration, in- 
dustrialization, the globalization of capital, and the formation of new com- 
munities and modes of governance attendant on such changes. 

While the book offers an organizing rubric of “six faces of the Oriental,” 
the particularity of these facets is less interesting than the critical finesse of 
Lee’s individual chapters, especially the early ones. The first two extend the 
insights of David Roediger? by examining the instrumentality of Chinese 
coolie labor to the construction of free white labor and the specific utility 
of mass entertainment to that construction. Chapter 3 demonstrates how 
short stories of the 1870s and 1880s managed the erotic disruption to the 
feminized Victorian domestic economy implied by the entry of the Chinese 
male servant. These chapters’ attentiveness to the sociolibidinal vectors of 
popular artifacts will be a considerable resource for feminist scholars, espe- 
cially those interested in mining the Asianist presence helping to construct 
and demonize modern notions of womanhood. In later chapters, Lee 
moves on to the figure of the Asian cyborg who is “economically produc- 
tive but culturally inauthentic, and thus unsuitable as model for national 
restoration” (191). S/he is both a model minority and an enemy from 
within — the phantasmatically wished-for laborer without a “real” cultural 
history and without reproductive capacity. Critics of gender and sexuality 
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will applaud Lee’s analysis of the racialized national family and the ways 
film and video construct Asians as unfitting progenitors of the (white) 
nation. 

Oddly, the book’s historical sequence skips over the period 1930—40. 
One wonders whether this is because the relatively sympathetic portraits 
of Asians that emerged in this decade might counteract the book’s empha- 
sis on the abject identities assigned to the Oriental throughout a century's 
unfolding. During the thirties, Asian immigrant authors such as Younghill 
Kang and Carlos Bulosan were embraced by a popular reading public, but 
Lee does not figure the reception of such Asian-authored works into his 
reading of the popular imaginary, so we are left wondering what the con- 
temporary reviews of the complex portraits of Asians offered in these 
works might tell us about the “common understanding” of Orientals. 

Ultimately, Orientals skillfully and polemically provides a peck into the 
architecture of dominance — the Asian American disguise that not only has 
been mistaken for real but has had real social effects — with only a fleenng 
analysis, in the book's final chapter, of popular works authored by Asian 
Americans as a possible resistant practice. Thus, the concluding implication 
that Asian Americans counter the limited popular imagery with fuller por- 
traits of themselves seems a foregone resolution, for Lee’s book ends with- 
out examining the way texts authored by Asian Americans might both be 
embedded in and also stubbomly rearticulate the various social crises fac- 
ing the nation. In this respect, Traise Yamamoto’s Masking Selves, Making 
Subjects picks up where Lee’s analysis leaves off. 

Intervening with equal force in American studies, psychoanalytic femi- 
nist theory, and studies of race and ethnicity, Yamamoto highlights the grip 
of Western culture on the Japanese woman’s body and the awkwardness of 
this constraint for Asian American women who are collapsed into the im- 
age of the geisha and made to symbolize a pleasurable, nonthreatening 
access to difference for whites. In her first chapter, Yamamoto, like Robert 
Lee, explores the national-psychological work accomplished by gender- 
specific images of the Oriental. Yamamoto shows how various incarnations 
of the Japanese woman index American anxieties about international rela- 
tions and emergent forms of domestic womanhood. Following in the psy- 
choanalytic, postcolonial vein of Homi Bhabha,’ the book interrogates the 
usefulness of both male and female “Oriental” images to the West’s man- 
agement of its colonial anxieties vis-a-vis Japan, whose prewar imperial 
menace could be displaced onto the aspect of Japanese men — the objects 
of guiltless domination — and whose desired political proximity during the 
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postwar period could be courted through the character of the Japanese 
woman. Through scrupulous attention to this gendered work, Yamamoto 
not only depicts the mechanisms of alterity through which the West estab- 
lishes itself as a coherent subject but also probes the ambiguous splitting 
of the image of Japan into a “difference” that must be both triumphed over 
(in an economy of domination and power) and, at the same time, desired 
(in an economy of pleasure). 

This ambivalence that Yamamoto teases out in the heart of Occidental 
renderings of the Orient also comes to bear on Japanese American wom- 
en’s own representations of themselves, often marked by a disavowal of 
their sexually saturated bodies, a “fragmenting of subjectivity,” and a re- 
sulting “invisibility . . . both determined by the culturally dominant discur- 
sive field and enacted by the Asian American female subject in an attempt 
to reclaim subjectivity” (81). The book identifies several modes of spatial, 
morphological, and psychological distancing — through travel, cosmetic 
surgery, and a form of discursive masking — through which Asian Ameri- 
can women displace a part of themselves from the meanings assigned to 
their bodies. In detailing these women’s self-reclamations by way of mask- 
ing (a term she favors over masquerade), Yamamoto gestures toward a no- 
tion of resistance defined not:in pure opposition, or in a fully recuperable 
agency, but in a kind of repetitive artifice that is deeply ambivalent, 
deeply split. l 

After the first two chapters, which emphasize the constraints on Asian 
women’s bodies, the three remaining chapters, organized through generic 
distinctions, focus precisely on Japanese American women’s ambivalent re- 
articulations of their bodies and selves. The chapters on autobiography and 
fiction, though somewhat askew from the focus on geisha-ized embodi- 
ment, all offer important insights into the particular negotiations that Japa- 
nese American women’s autobiography and fiction make in contrast to 
Euro-American understandings of autobiography’s narrative “I” and main- 
stream psychoanalytical schemas of daughterly individuation. The last and 
most compelling chapter addresses poetry, and it is here that Yamamoto 
resurveys and extends her earlier premise that “the body’s recuperation is, 
in a very basic sense, the recuperation of the self as subject” (201). In 
breathtaking readings of poems by Mitsuye Yamada, Janice Minikitani, and 
Kimiko Hahn, Yamamoto teases out these poets’ interrelating treatments 
of the “orientalized body? its de-gendering in the internment camps, and 
its metaphoricity as a sexualized and emblematic “spoil of war." 

In turning to psychoanalytic criticism, Yamamoto implicitly invests in 
the notion that relations of contiguity—colonial relations, minority- 
majority relations, for example — are worth examining not merely from the 
perspective of class division and the location of actors in the mode of pro- 
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duction but also from the perspective of how libidinal processes of fantasy- 
work, which manage desire and fear of the other as well as processes of 
identification and differentiation, also drive that relation of contiguity. She 
draws the most on the body of psychoanalytic feminist criticism, from Joan 
Riviere to Judith Butler, that engages the notion of womanliness as mas- 
querade and gender as performativity.* But even in their varying degrees 
of distance and proximity to the investigation of masquerade in gender 
studies, each of these monographs poses its own dangerous supplement to 
this feminist work. As Josephine Lee implies, masquerade can be not only 
gender specific but also race specific. As Robert Lee suggests, in addition 
to revealing the constraints and fantasy-work it conducts on women, the 
notion of masquerade can be examined in its historical particularities and 
for the way specific instantiations have been-eminently useful to managing 
national and global socioeconomic crises. And, finally, as Yamamoto ar- 
gues, it can be compounded by the intersectionality of race and gender, 
rendering its already ambivalently recuperative possibilities even more un- 
stable. In essence, these three books all highlight the uncertainties as well 
as the promising possibilities of engaging the theoretical import of mas- 
querade and performativity as not only gendered but also racial signs. | 


Defining the Family: Law, Technology and Reproduction in an Uneasy Age. By 
Janet Dolgin. New York: New York University Press, 1997. 
Guinier, Michelle Fine, and Jane Balin. Boston: Beacon, 1997. 


Dissonance and Distrust: Women in the Legal Profession. By Margaret Thorn- 
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ny discussion of reproductive technology is certain to produce both 
thrills and chills. When Janet Dolgin examines the technology along 
with the law thar will guide the application of it, the discussion be- 
comes especially sobering. If you then also consider the process of producing 
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(or reproducing) lawyers, as Lani Guinier and her colleagues do, sober 
becomes somber. Despite the increased presence of women, the profession 
seems to have changed very little, as Margaret Thornton demonstrates in 
an Australian context. Taken together, these books remind us of the enor- 
mous impact law can have on our lives and of the urgent and continuing 
need for feminists to influence that impact. 

Collecting and expanding on earlier articles, Janet Dolgin’s Defining the 
Family is a well-integrated and comprehensive study of that contested ter- 
rain where reproductive technology and law meet. This is no happy mar- 
riage. Technology, of course, advances unhindered by concerns about 
where it might be going. By contrast, law advances hardly at all, slowed by 
the weighty wisdoms and cautions of a long history. While law ponders, 
reproductive technology offers consumers a dizzying number of means for 
making families out of virtually any ingredients they choose. Dolgin sug- 
gests the frightening possibility that, with the aid of such technologies, 
women could arrange to give birth to their own siblings, aunts, and uncles. 
O brave new world indeed! 

The transformation of family’s traditional blood-based relationships 
into consumer choices thematizes Dolgin’ treatment. In painstaking de- 
tail, she maps the legal landscape where the rhetoric of traditional family 
battles the arguably most powerful force in U.S. society today: the mar- 
ket. While family elevates bonds that are not chosen but given (i.e., by 
blood and nature), the market emphasizes individual choice as the pri- 
mary organizing mechanism of society. After a brief history lesson, Dol- 
gin traces both of these themes in the Supreme Court jurisprudence on pri- 
vacy and reproduction, giving due consideration to the remarkable revival 
of Lochner-style substantive due process in this noneconomic context. 

Thus Dolgin sets the stage for her main topic: the new reproductive 
technologies of alternative insemination, surrogacy, and in vitro fertiliza- 
tion, in which the tension between the market paradigm and the rhetoric 
of family produces conflicting and confusing court and legislative re- 
sponses. Certainly, courts seem poorly prepared to answer questions such 
as, Which of two women — genetic contributor or gestational host—is a 
mother? Why are biological but unwed fathers treated differently from sur- 
rogate mothers? When two people produce embryos to further their pa- 
rental ambitions, then change their minds, what is to be done with the 
embryos? Are they life, or property? Should courts enforce contracts in- 
volving these and other reproductive mechanisms that increasingly vary 
from the conventional model? 

By the end of the book, Dolgin seems to have scared herself pretty 
thoroughly—and me too. After all, there seems to be much to fear in a 
consumer-choice model as the dominant or exclusive means of relation- 
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ship formation. By now, the dark side that shadows the proliferation of 
choice is all too familiar. But Dolgin leaves readers with a more specific so- 
bering thought: the impact of these technologies on our children and the 
society they will inhabit. Although Dolgin offers no clear resolution to this 
conflict between modemity and tradition, her book does offer a thorough 
- and insightful guide to thinking about it. As such, Defining the Family 
should be required reading for judges, lawyers, and legislators, since, ready 
or not, the law will be required to moderate this conflict. 

If you find yourself fielding questions from undergraduate students ca- 
ger to wrap their fingers around a law degree, Becoming Gentlemen will help 
you to explain what it might cost them (in addition to an astronomical 
tuition). Although dense to an annoying degree (with enough footnotes 
that you will be glad you did not pay for them by the pound), readers can 
either find confirmation of their law school experiences (if they've been 
there and done that) or glimpse and prepare for the grim days ahead. 

More than anything, authors Lani Guinier, Michelle Fine, and Jane 
Balin question the mission of law schools in the United States. If legal 
education serves to prepare students to assume the burden of serving the 
wealthy and the powerful, then law schools succeed admirably. If, however, 
the law school mission “is an attempt to engage and educate diverse stu- 
dents democratically and critically about the practices and possibilities of 
law for all people” (76), as one of the authors puts it, then law schools get 
an F. Having been to law school, I knew the answer was the former. 

This may explain the confusion and alienation experienced by those stu- 
dents drawn to law by the rhetoric of rights. As the authors almost obses- 
sively demonstrate, the law school culture takes a disproportionate toll on 
women and minority students. Large classes, hierarchy-reinforcing peda- 
gogies, a brutally normalizing and objectifying ideology, a masculinist 
competitive paradigm (sports metaphors, anyone?), and faculties curiously 
resistant to integration produce an experience that looks a lot like brain- 
washing—in other words, what legal educators’ proudly call “teaching 
people to think like lawyers.” 

Paradoxically, the book's insistence on “proving” its arguments about 
the culture and its effects may itself be a consequence of that culture, which 
denies authority to an individuals experience (unless that experience has 
made its way into a case or a study). In addition to the crushing detail, 
there is a tendency toward repetition, which is puzzling in such a small 
book. Nevertheless, it is a handy volume, not only if you need some con- 
firmation that your law school experience really was or is spirit numbing 
but also for its suggestions for resistance. I recommend it to my LSAT- 
bound students. Forewarned is forearmed. 

The trials and tribulations of Australian women lawyers, as described by 
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Margaret Thornton in Dissonance and Distrust, will be familiar to women 
legal practitioners throughout the English-speaking world. The book may 
actually cheer U.S. lawyers, since it seems that things Down Under are 
maybe even a little worse than they are here. The male clubbiness that 
persists in the legal profession seems less tractable in Australia, as Thornton 
describes it, for various reasons, including the fact that most male law stu- 
dents come from private, single-sex schools. Consequently, the predomi- 
nantly white, male, affluent profession replicates itself even more success- 
fully, with each generation of “benchmark men in training” resisting 
incursions by female and minority “fringe-dwellers” and preserving the 
“homosociability” of the legal profession and the legal academy. 

For U.S. readers, some of the profession’s trappings will seem unfamil- 
iar, such as its organization into solicitors and barristers and the implica- 
tions thereof, But, certainly, Thornton describes dilemmas all of us are 
likely to recognize. Women practitioners and academicians in Australia find 
themselves relegated to “soft” areas of practice such as probate and family 
law. As in the United States, women in the legal academy cluster at the 
bottom of the academic hierarchy, disproportionately occupying transient 
lecturer positions. Those who stay tend to be assigned the institutional 
caring and housekeeping roles. Similarly, women practitioners struggle to 
fulfill family obligations while secking to advance in a profession designed 
for those whose wives perform all of the domestic labor. Thus, women find 
themselves in the double bind that often forces them to sacrifice one goal 
for the other. Naturally, the more they sacrifice for their families, the less 
the profession changes. 

Thornton avails herself widely of social science data, personal anecdotes, 
historical accounts, and a variety of theoretical perspectives. The result is a 
thorough and often interesting (sometimes dense) portrait of the essential 
quandary facing feminists everywhere: how to change the system more 
than it changes you. More than anything, law exists to serve the status quo. 
To seek power within that system means inevitably, to some degree, to join 
in that service. Although Thornton offers no solution to this problem, she 
suggests (drawing on the work of Jacques Derrida) that there exist “incal- 
culable choreographies” (291) that may yet emerge in answer to the rigid 
structures of sexual difference. 

Taken together, these books address change and the failure to change. 
Societally, we are revising the script for family narrative in ways we cannot 
foretell, with technology offering choices the law will have to approve or 
disapprove. Personally, if we are lawyers or law students, we are changed 
by the profession we have chosen, while the profession itself mostly seems 
to defy being changed by us. All of which we can take as both a challenge 
and a promise of interesting work ahead as we make the future happen. | 
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he questions are surely important enough to deserve book-length con- 
sideration. For example: A man and a woman have a sexual encounter. 

Later, she claims that she did not consent to it; he claims that she did, 
or that, if not, he certainly believed that she had. Assuming we decide that 
both are telling the truth as they experienced it, was this rape? Does it 
matter if we conclude that a reasonable person in his place would have 
realized that she had not consented? Another example: One of the parties 
to an agreed-upon sexual encounter is deceived in some particular; if she 
had not been, she would not have consented. Shall we account the sex as 
consensual, or not? Does the nature of the deception matter — that is, is 
there a difference between the (untrue) representations “I am a tenured 
professor of philosophy,” “I want to marry you some day? and “I am a 
doctor and this act is an effective treatment for your otherwise untreatable 
medical condition”? A final example: A woman complains that her supervi- 
sor, coworker, or professor makes sexually suggestive remarks to her and 
that they interfere with her ability to function well at work or school and 
hence discriminate against her. The supervisor/coworker/professor says 
that he meant no harm, that the complainant is far too sensitive and puri- 
tanical, and that in any event he has a constitutional right to say what he 
wishes. How should this conflict be resolved? 

Serious questions, all of them, and questions with which our laws and 
mores continue to struggle, not always successfully. The two books re- 
viewed here note these failures before proceeding to address, in very dif- 
ferent ways, the troubled subject of legal regulation of sexual behavior. One 
must admire the authors’ commitments to advancing the discourse be- 
yond the usual worn platitudes (¢.g., “No means no”; “Even a dog is al- 
lowed one bite”). But alas, neither effort is very successful, although one 
contains a few pinpricks of illumination. 

David Archard’s Sexwal Consent is an extended essay, premised on his 
proposal that consent is the essential touchstone of the morality of sexual 
behavior. He admits to the appeal of some arguments against his premise 
and does not undertake a complete defense of it; rather, his principal pur- 
pose is to explore the difficulties of the notion of consent, for he appreci- 
ates that without a satisfactory definition of this element, his central propo- 
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sition is empty and useless. His method is the exploration of our moral 
intuitions through the consideration of hypothetical cases, and he proceeds 
meticulously for the most part. Still, it is hard to escape the conviction that 
all of this careful effort brings us no closer to solving the most puzzling 
questions, like the ones with which this review begins. While noting the 
difficulties posed by these difficult cases, Archard does not help much to 
solve them. 

Too often, his dissection of the complexities of the question “Did he 
consent?” leads to the conclusion that we really ought to rephrase the ques- 
tion along the lines of (for example) “Is there a sexual convention operative 
between this couple according to which we can presume he consented in 
the absence of protest?” (37) or “Did he appear to consent only because 
he was so desperate he had no choice?” (58). But this rephrasing is useful 
only if the rearticulated question is somehow casier to answer, or to answer 
correctly, than the original. Archard offers no reason to think his reformu- 
lations enjoy that advantage, and in most cases it seems unlikely that they 
should. 

He suggests early on that cases in which one party has not consented 
E NT pn eR EN gE NE 
come toward a prospect) but the other reasonably believes that he or she 
has might be termed cases of quasi-consent (13). This terminology di- 
gested, the reader must wait until the last.chapter for Archard’s opinion 
about whether such cases ought to enjoy the same legal and moral status 
as those of actual consent. Finally, he votes in favor of treating cases of 
genuine belief in the other’s consent as rape only if the belief is unreason- 
able; in other words, he believes that a showing of quasi-consent should 
prevent a rape conviction. He argues his proposal on explicitly feminist 
grounds (“Men have a duty to take reasonable care lest women do not 
consent” [145]), but it does not occur to him to offer a defense of the 
proposition implicit in his proposal: that sometimes the accused’s mental 
state excuses nonconsensual sex. On the issue of deceit, he describes and 
seems to endorse the common law’s traditional distinction between fraud 
in factum and fraud in the inducement (49-50), without noting its much- 
discussed shortcomings (e.g., that it would regard consent as having been 
given in each of the three cases of deceit described above). 

The most-touted aspect of Archard’s book is his effort at the refutation 
of Catharine MacKinnon’s view of the impossibility of consent in hetero- 
sexual relations. He teases out three components of her arguments and, 
after some discussion, dismisses each as implausible. He is especially critical 
of her claim that the very notion of sexuality is constructed and enforced 
by men (91-92); his critique here is brief and rather comically undermined 
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by his own suggestion, in an earlier chapter, that in general “bad sex is 
better than no sex at all” (79). Does he really think this is the prevailing 
view among women? MacKinnon may be mistaken here, but Archard is in 


danger of becoming an exhibit in support of her case. To be fair, though, 
Archard is modest about the importance of his contribution, musing at 


one point, “Perhaps we can do no more than try to give a rough shape to 
our worries” (81). His work is more useful when read as an attempt at fair- 
minded synthesis and explanation of several persistent controversies than 
as a program for resolving them. 

One cannot similarly praise the fair-mindedness of the anthology Sexual 
Harassment and Sexual Consent, edited by Barry M. Dank and Roberto Re- 
finetti. This odd collection, apparently intended as the first volume of an 
annual publication, alternates between libertarian and men’s-rights stances 
toward current controversies. Some essays contribute anecdotal accounts 
of individuals’ ordeals after having been accused unjustly of sexual harass- 
ment, while others criticize more systematic research into the harassment 
phenomenon by noting that much of it has been done by women (84). 
One contributor notes, “A few female professors have been ensnared in the 
sexual harassment net” but complains that “the familiar prosecutorial vigor 
has been lacking in these cases” (97).-No evidence is offered for this asser- 
tion. Another essay, by Dank himself, suggests that proposals to ban sexual 
relationships between students and professors have their origins in the re- 
scntment that middle-aged women academics supposedly feel toward “the 
power younger women have to attract their eligibles” (126). 

The volume also offers topic-specific reviews of popular books such as 
The Bridges of Madison County and The First Wives Club, which reviewer 
Warren Farrell characterizes as pornographic in their objectification of 
males (217), and the “self-help” book The Rules: Time Tested Secrets for Cap- 
turing the Heart of Mr. Right, which Cato Institute scholar Cathy Young 
suggests may be a product of “the radical feminist vision of sexual warfare” 
(291). Even putting aside its polemical tone and its indifferent editing 
(which allows, for example, the use of grizzly to mean gruesome [302}), 
this volume cannot be taken seriously. 

Together these books illustrate the difficulty of writing on the politics 
of dominance in sexuality without resorting to unhelpful abstraction or 
ee ne eee a eel 

Archard’s attempt at analysis to Dank and Refinetti’s hostility, but ulti- 
mately neither satisfies. The latter merely pulls tighter the Gordian knot: 


the former phicks at it sincerely but ineffectually. 1 
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ne of the more striking features of crime — both violent and nonvio- 

lent—is its maleness. Men commit virtually all of the known rapes, 

they are the vast majority of assailants, and they even predominate in 
crimes against property that call for no show of physical violence. From 
this uncontroversial, widely known set of facts, it would seem to follow 
that gender questions should be of considerable interest to criminologists. 
It would seem logical to reflect on the reasons men are so much more 
prone to commit crimes than women and women are apparently so much 
more law-abiding than men. One might even be prompted to ask, What 
have men to learn from women about comporting themselves as good 
citizens, in a sociable and unthreatening manner? The maleness of crime 
might even lead one to think that feminists, as scholars of gendered behav- 
ior, possess a particular authority to comment on the causes of offending. 
And yet this is not the case. The most respected style of criminology still 
tends to be orthodox and empiricist — witness the type of articles still given 
prominence in the leading English and American criminology journals — 
and questions of gender remain of secondary interest. Although most 
criminologists are still mainly men who still mainly study men, slight 
weight is given to what might be termed “the man question” of crime or 
to the writings of feminist criminologists. 

Despite its poor treatment within the discipline, feminist criminology 
has nevertheless proceeded apace. Now available are a substantial body of 
empirical work on the relative treatment of the sexes by agents of law, 
subtle and sophisticated feminist critiques of criminological methods, and 
highly theoretical writings incorporating the insights of European and 
American literary theory. The four books under review demonstrate well 
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the range and even the eclecticism of modern feminist criminology. They 
also present feminist criminology at its best and its weakest. 

Criminology at the Crossroads supplies a good illustration of the intellec- 
tual breadth and depth of feminist scholarship on crime. As editors Kath- 
leen Daly and Lisa Maher claim, their collection “reflects the vitality and 
maturing of nearly three decades of feminist work in criminology” (2). 
The volume contains fourteen previously published essays by American, 
Australian, Canadian, and English criminologists. (Unfortunately, the 
book does not come with a list of contributors and their biographical par- 
ticulars.) It is organized into four general topics: the representation of 
women in legal and criminological discourse; the relationship between the 
victimization and criminalization of women; crime and masculinity; and 
the relationships among class, race, gender, and crime. The first part is 
perhaps the most theoretical and reflective, especially the essays by Carol 
Smart and Hilary Allen. Smarts “The Woman of Legal Discourse” is a 
concise and insightful essay on the manner in which law creates and fixes 
gendered identities. Her principal example of women as a legal category is 
“the bad mother,” a legal being who first took form in an English statute 
of 1623 that “made it a penal offence for a mother to kill her bastard infant 
on pain of death” (29) and operated on a presumption of guilt if the infant 
died. Allen’s “Rendering Them Harmless” demonstrates well the self- 
conscious and self-critical qualities of feminist crime theory. In this study 
of female offenders as they appear in psychiatric reports, Allen observes 
an inclination to exculpate women by regarding them as the victims of 
circumstances, not as criminal actors, even when their violent behavior is 
manifestly deliberate and purposive. She then remarks on the tendency of 
feminist criminologists to perform much the same maneuver. Thus, in a 
desire to exonerate women who offend, to find structural reasons for their 
criminal activity, feminist criminologists have often undermined their own 
implicit claims about the agency of women. 

` This volume offers many other thoughtful and imaginative essays that 
should prove useful to teachers of criminology wishing to introduce their 
students to feminist scholarship. Topics range widely, from the legal treat- 
ment of pregnant women who consume crack cocaine (Lisa Maher and 
Richard Curtis), to the lives of girls within gangs (Karen A. Joe and Meda 
Chesney-Lind), to the ethical and intellectual problems that the intersec- 
tions of race, crime, and gender pose for feminists (Sherene Razack). 

It is difficult to express a similar degree of enthusiasm for Susan L. Mil- 
ler’s Crime Control and Women, a loose collection of essays on mainly Amer- 
ican “crime control policies” and their effects on women. Miller tells read- 
crs at the outset that “this book is a collection of chapters written by 
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individuals committed to looking beyond popular rhetoric and slogans” 
(xxiii). Yet the editor herself adopts a facile journalistic prose style (as do 
several of her contributors) that tends to diminish the seriousness of the 
feminist criminological project. For instance, she informs readers of the 
need “to move beyond stopgap, after-the-fact solutions; reducing crime is 
about getting smart, not about getting tough” (xxiii). 

Miller’s volume is subtitled “Feminist Implications of Criminal Justice 
Policy? and in her introduction she explains that, “using a feminist perspec- 
tive, this edited collection seeks to unearth the hidden or unexamined im- 
plications of some of these crime control policies. Specifically, the chapters 
examine the policy implications for women and, where relevant, children” 
(xviii). Miller’s constricted understanding of feminism conflates it with the 
empirical study of women and crime, implicitly leaving in place the rest of 
criminology (i.¢., most of it), which is basically about men. It also conveys 
the misleading impression that feminist criminology does not concern it- 
self with men and masculinity, precisely the sort of reduction of feminist 
scholarship normally performed by more orthodox scholars and to which 
feminists have long objected (moreover it does not even really apply to the 
essays in this book, which are in fact quite broad ranging). One need not 
be a feminist to study women or to consider the adverse affects of various 
social policies on women. For example, the chapter by Zoann K. Snyder- 
Joy and Teresa A. Carlo, which evaluates a “children’s visitation program” 
in a Midwestern women’s prison as a means of “strengthening the bonds” 
between women and children, would fit quite happily into a volume that 
adhered to a more conservative politics. 

Although the chapters in this volume are uneven in quality, several are 
of interest. Indeed, it is apparent that the best papers in the book are those 
that have been published (and edited) elsewhere and reprinted in this vol- 
ume. Betsy Stanko gives a lively and critical account of the advice British 
police offer to women that engenders an inappropriate fear of crime. John 
Braithwaite and Kathleen Daly supply a controversial essay on the benefi- 
cial effects for female rape victims of less draconian, alternative methods 
of dispute resolution being pioneered in Australia and New Zealand. And 
Merry Morash and Lila Rucker scrutinize American correctional boot 
camps, making the point that a militaristic mode of correction is especially 
ill suited to the production of peace-loving citizens. 

In Nothing Bad Happens to Good Girls, Esther Madriz, like Miller, is given 
to journalistic rhetoric, which does a disservice to her work. This book is 
about the criminological paradox that women are less likely than men to 
be the victims of crime but are more likely to fear it. In the first instance, 
Madriz attributes this concern to the “media frenzy, feeding daily on our 
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deepest fears” (4). However, she then proceeds to offer a more considered 
approach to the problem of female fear by asking 140 women if and why 
they fear crime. By employing “focus groups and in-depth interviews.” she 
reproduces some fascinating accounts of the different ways crime shapes 
the lives of women. These accounts, quoted throughout the book, consti- 
tute the greatest-strength of this volume, in that they allow readers to hear 
from women themselves about why they think as they do about crime. 
The volume weakens, however, every time the author strays from her sub- 
jects and ventures into grand theory. 

Madriz explains, for example, that, “for women, the fear of crime has 
the unique ability to organize consent or unify views around ‘proper’ gen- 
der roles: women cannot engage in certain activities because it is danger- 
ous for them to do so, whereas men have no such limitations” (2; emphasis 
added). This is simply untrue. Many categories of men, gay.men and older 
men, for example, are likely to feel especially vulnerable to crime and no 
doubt modify their lives accordingly. Indeed, Madriz herself implicitly 
admits so on the next page, when she says, “Americans [presumably of 
both sexes] are altering their lives in an attempt to minimize their risk of 
victimization” (3). 

Madriz employs dated theories of crime from the mid-seventies as if 
they were still current and robust. She also reduces them to caricatures. 
The “functionalism” associated with the work of Merton and Nisbet is said 
to assume “that everyone agrees that crime is evil and people know right 
from wrong” (9). Madriz refers to “most recent developments in criminol- 
ogy [that] have focused not on an abstract concept of morality but on 
social realities” but then cites the work of “conflict criminologists” pub- 
lished in 1958, 1971, 1974, and 1975 (27). Much has happened in crimi- 
nology over the past two decades that might have proven pertinent to this 
volume. Madriz concludes from her interviews that “the fear of crime un- 
mistakenly serves to control and limit women’s activities” (162). However, 
this insight is not new either, and it is difficult to recommend this book in 
view of its undisciplined research and writing. 

By contrast, Janis Appier’s social history of the policewomen of the 
Los Angeles Police Department is based on rigorous research and is clearly 
and convincingly expounded. In Appier’s words, Policing Women is about 
“pioneer policewomen and their struggle to redefine police work as a 
job a woman could do as well as, if not better than, a man.” She considers 
also policewomen’s “profound impact on the development of twentieth- 
century police methods, functions and subculture” (1). Appier maintains 
that the entry of women into the police force, early in the twentieth cen- 
tury, had the paradoxical effect of masculinizing the profession. Since the 
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mid-seventies, studies of the police suggest a strong association between 
policing and traditional forms of aggressive masculinity. However, this was 
not always so. In the nineteenth century, when all police officers were male, 
the police offered a broad range of social services. They “routinely cared 
for lost children and provided free lodging . . . to homeless people” (2). In 
short, the police offered a variety of forms of social assistance that could 
well be characterized as “women’s work” The reason that male police 
officers were not troubled by their participation in such feminine occupa- 
tions was that there were no policewomen around with whom to compare 
themselves and who could serve to define such tasks as emasculating. At 
the time, “by definition, all police work was men’s work” (2). 

In the Progressive Era, however, a very small number of women were 
admitted into the police force, and so men lost their complete monopoly 
on law enforcement. Women allowed into the force, however, were as- 
signed essentially traditional jobs. A new social problem that had emerged 
in the first decades of the century was the conspicuous public sexuality of 
young working-class women. It was thought that a strong maternal ap- 
proach might prove beneficial, and, in fact, the first women to be admitted 
into the force strongly encouraged this perception. Thus, to gain entry 
into the police force, early policewomen such as Aletha Gilbert (police 
matron and policewoman from 1902 to 1914) not surprisingly drew on 
gender stereotypes in order to demonstrate their particular authority and 
suitability as police officers. They argued that women offered a more com- 
passionate style of policing that was especially suited to the needs of way- 
ward women and delinquent children. Women police would therefore 
confine themselves to crime prevention and leave the men of the force to 
the more manly pursuits of crime detection and the vigorous enforcement 
of the law. 

An interesting effect of this feminine contribution to policing, therefore, 
was to generate a second, more masculine, model of policing, what Appier 
calls the “crime control model” With the advent of women, policemen 
now sought to differentiate themselves from their feminine colleagues by 
developing a distinctively masculine style of policing. While policewomen 
took care of the feminine side of policing, their male counterparts could 
offer a more muscular model of law enforcement, which, according to Ap- 
pier, has become the modern style of policing. As Appier concludes, “The 
crime contro! model still dominates US police work today” (166). 

Policing Women is an example of skillful, balanced, well-researched femi- 
nist criminology that advances a clear thesis and sustains it admirably. Ap- 
pier has made good use of the available archival material, producing an 
empirical work of some theoretical sophistication. 
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Taken together, the four books reveal both the richness and the variabil- 
ity of feminist criminology, in terms of its quality and its subject matter. 
They illustrate the scope and breadth of feminist scholarship and attest 
that feminists continue to pose some of the more interesting and difficult 
questions about the nature of the criminological enterprise. | 


Feminism and the Female Body: Liberating the Amazon Within. By Shirley 
Castelnuovo and Sharon R. Guthrie. Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 
1998. | : 


Real Knockouts: The Physical Feminism of Women’s Self-Defense. By Martha 
McCaughey. New York: New York University Press, 1997. 


Toska Olson, Evergreen State College 


approached the two books reviewed here with great anticipation. Like 
many people engaged in feminist theory and praxis, I acknowledge 
that, just as women and men perform gender in their daily activities, they 
also manifest gender expectations in their bodies. As a feminist social scien- 
tist, I accept the importance of consciousness-raising and other mental ap- 
proaches to women’s empowerment, and, as a martial artist, I-recognize 
the strength and confidence that women develop as they train their bodies 
and learn self-defense. Although they seem compatible, these two libera- 
tory perspectives have not been explicitly connected in either mainstream 
feminist or self-defense arenas. The two books reviewed here make an im- 
portant contribution by linking theories of women’s subordination and the 
practice of physical self-empowerment and by examining why this link has 
been slow to develop. Shirley Castelnuovo and Sharon R. Guthrie’s Femi- 
nism and the Female Body: Liberating the Amazon Within and Martha Mc- 
provide theoretically and empirically engaging accounts of feminist libera- 
tion as both a mental and a physical phenomenon and suggest that the 
future of feminism will be greatly enhanced by the recognition of this 
connection. 
In Feminism and the Female Body, Castelnuovo and Guthrie criticize the 
conventional mind-body dualism that associates men with the superior ra- 
tional mind and women with the inferior instinctual body (133). In order 
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to gain legitimacy, feminists have focused on cognitive solutions to gender 
inequality and neglected the role of bodily experiences in achieving free- 
dom and equality. The authors argue, however, that because the mind and 
the body are both subjects of patriarchal oppression, they must both be 
used as tools for (and sites of) feminist liberation. 

Castelnuovo and Guthrie enhance, combine, and “genderize” the the- 
oretical work of Michel Foucault on discourse analysis, mind-body op- 
pression, and resistance, as well as that of Maurice Merleau-Ponty on 
phenomenology, embodiment, and collective agency in self-change, to 
“develop a theoretical liberatory model” (28).* This liberatory model, per- 
sonified by the figure of the self-determined Amazon, entails the develop- 
ment of a “care-of-the-self” ethic that integrates a feminist perspective with 
“empowering physical practices that challenge the feminine body beauty 
discourse” (62). 

Through interviews with women involved in bodybuilding and martial 
arts, two activities that can challenge traditional conceptualizations of fem- 
ininity, Castelnuovo and Guthrie examine the conditions that promote 
women’s identities as physically and mentally empowered individuals. The 
authors also criticize mainstream feminists for embodying mind-body du- 
alism by excluding analyses of sporting and disabled women, a factor that 
“reifies restrictive body beauty norms” (131) that view ideal women as 
small, powerless, and physically flawless. 

In their examination of the process of self-empowerment and the factors 
that facilitate the development of a care-of-the-self ethic, Castelnuovo and 
Guthrie find that the martial artists in their study were more likely than 
the bodybuilders to experience physical and mental feminist liberation, a 
finding that they attribute to the supportive feminist environment and 
community in their martial arts dojo. When developing a care-of-the-self 
ethic, a woman needs a strong identity that challenges traditional gender 
and sexual norms, physical and mental training, equality in relationships, 
community involvement, education, health, meditation, and an examina- 
tion of diverse forms of oppression and resistance (70-71). Castelnuovo 
and Guthrie conclude that similar techniques can promote feminist activ- 
ism and coalition building among diverse groups of women. 

Like Castelnuovo and Guthrie, McCaughey notes that women’s per- 
ceived physical incompetence and helplessness are embodied social con- 
structions that can be physically deconstructed. In Real Knockouts Mc- 


1 Michel Foucault, Tie History of Secualsty, vol. 1. Am Introduction, trans. R. Hurley (New 
York: Vintage, 1978); Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Phenemenolggy of Perceptren, trans. Colin Smitb 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1962). 
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Caughey advocates self-defense classes for women as a way to challenge 
traditional femininity and rape culture. Using participant observation and 
interviews to explore various types of self-defense (including padded at- 
tacker, martial arts, firearms, and fitness-oriented courses), she shows that 
learning self-defense can produce an aggressive “fighting spirit” in women. 
This spirit is similar to the care-of-the-self ethic that Castelnuovo and 
Guthrie espouse, but it does not necessarily involve feminist awareness. 

McCaughey identifies the social fear of powerful women in Western 
cultures and explains why mainstream feminists have not promoted wom- 
en’s aggressive self-defense against sexual assault. ‘The association of vio- 
lence and aggression with masculinity and the assumption that bodily 
transformation docs-not promote feminist social change on the individual 
or group level have prevented many feminists from embracing self-defense 
strategies (139). McCaughey refutes these assumptions, asserting that self- 
defense is actually a form of physical feminism: “What feminists talk about 
interrupting — femininity —self-defensers practice interrupting: They en- 
act the deconstruction of femininity. In the process, self-defense enables 
women to internalize a different kind of bodily knowledge. As such, self- 
defense is feminism in the flesh” (90). 

Like Castelnuovo and Guthrie, McCaughey applies Foucauldian analy- 
ses and emphasizes the importance of embodying feminism, but she fo- 
cuses less on liberation beyond the individual. McCaughey does note, 
however, that through the process of embodying nontraditional concep- 
tions of womanhood, many women become more feminist oriented (201) 
and more willing to engage in collective feminist action (28). 

Both texts highlight the potential for social change in their presentation 
of embodied feminism. According to McCaughey, “Self-defensers are dis- 
embodying a social order of female subordination and embodying a femi- 
nist order of entitlement. . . . To the extent that we have some choice over 
what sorts of bodily habits we will don, self-defense becomes a compelling 
option, and a forceful route to the transformation of traditional .gender 
ideology and the sexual violence it supports” (204). Castelnuovo and 
Guthrie expand this notion to include “resistance as freedom” and the pos- 
sibility of collective feminist action. They argue that, in the right environ- 
ment (a feminist setting with feminist teachers), physical training that con- 
tests traditional notions of femininity can promote feminist coalition 
building among diverse women. This is especially important in the face 
of divisive identity politics. The emphasis on mind-body empowerment 
strategies and a care-of-the-self ethic are ways to “develop feminist political 
goals without coercively homogenizing women into a single category of 


woman” (141). 
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It is possible to critique both texts on academic grounds. For example, 
neither fully addresses the impact of structural barriers to women’s (even 
self-empowered women’s) freedom. It is also possible to critique the texts 
based on practical experience: as a martial artist, I continually witness the 
growth of women’s fighting spirit and feminist coalitions in nonfemunist, 
mixed-sex environments. However, the merits of both books far outweigh 
any criticisms I might offer. They provide exciting contributions to femi- 
nist theory by demonstrating the need to inchide bodily experiences in the 
examination of women’s oppression and liberation. Their interview ex- 
cerpts capture the enthusiasm that often accompanies women’s emerging 
physical self-confidence. McCaughey’s personal interest in self-defense 
courses and her account of her own participation are refreshing and honest. 
Castelnuovo and Guthrie’s recognition of diversity in women’s experi- 
ences, abilities, and identities allows for the possibility of including all 
women in feminist action. I recommend Feminism and the Female Body and 
Real Knockouts as teaching tools in both academic and self-defense set- 
tings—their messages have the potential to unite people working for 
women’s liberation in many different environments and through many 
different strategics. | 


Bodymakers: A Cultural Anatomy of Women’s Body Building. By Leslie Hey- 
wood. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1998. 


Building Bodies. Edited by Pamela Moore. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1997. 


Shari L Dworkin, Pitzer College 


observes that when professional female skiers fty down slopes at dizzying 

speeds, there are no dictates to slow down. However, because bodily 
musculature plays a critical role in defining sex and gender, when women 
lift heavy weights and collect mounds of muscle mass, there is a point at 
which they are said to have “gone too far,” at which they may no longer 
even be considered women. The two books reviewed here take a timely 
look at female bodybuilding, its history, its representations, and its highly 
contested meanings in late twentieth-century gender relations. Both works 
note that women bodybuilders’ massive muscular power serves as a chal- 
lenge to ideologies of natural male physical superiority and forges new 
and empowering definitions of femininity. Yet they also reveal that female 
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bodybuilders adhere to—and are often photographed and featured for— 
narrow, highly sexualized versions of femininity, which are immensely 
profitable. 

While both-books center on representations of female bodybuilders in 
texts, films, and magazines, Pamela Moore’s collection, Building Bodies, 
also includes pieces (e.g., those by Anne Bolin and Léslee Fisher) that fea- 
ture the voices of bodybuilders themselves. For example, Fisher’s inter- 
views reveal that while female bodybuilding might seem inherently “femi- 
hist,” most of the women do not in fact call thernselves feminists, and they 
often hold traditional gender ideologies. The volume also offers several 
works that point to how bodybuilding for men can be viewed as a response 
to what some call a historical “crisis in masculinity” At the same time, the 
book is highly original in its recognition of the multiple readings that result 
when different audiences view or interpret bodybuilders’ bodies or images. 
Flere, Lynda Goldstein, Laurie Schulze, and Novid Parsi all note the 
“queemess” in bodybuilding. For example, Parsi forcefully explores the 
“gay irony” (Brian Pronger’s term) in Samuel Fussell’s book Muscle: Comfes- 
sions of an’ Unlikely Bodybuilder, which describes bulging, muscular icons of 
hegemonic masculinity spending inordinate amounts of time posing and 
training together, sharing a variety of daily intimacies, and admiring one 
another’s bodies.’ Goldstein’s essay explores similar possibilities with re- 
spect to Soloflex home gym ads, which can be said to queer the men or 
women who watch them and desire the bodies they see. Schulze’s piece 
notes the need to explore the pleasures that might or might not arise for 
lesbians as they view female bodybuilders’ bodies. While sexuality is widely 
theorized and considered in Moore’s book, only a few essays specifically 
examine female and male bodybuilding in terms of race and class, although 
several (¢.g., Chris Holmlund) offer cursory race and class analyses of bo- 
dybuilders of color, often simply observing that representations of people 
of color are frequently linked to themes of animal or primitive sexuality. 

Leslie Heywood’s Bodymakers: A Cultural Anatomy of Women’s Body 
Building is a highly unique and refreshing contribution. ‘Heywood not 
only theorizes the relationships among feminism, activism, and bodybuild- 
ing but also provides what so many works on built female bodies lack—a 
feminist historical context. She notes that men’s bodybuilding flourished 
in the United States in the 1940s, while the rise in female bodybuilding in 
the late 1970s arose out of second-wave feminism, increasing affirmative 


! Bran Pronger, The Arena of Masculinity: Sports, Homosexuality, and the Meaning of Sex 
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action, the rise of women’s sports, and “wider public acceptance of strong, 
athletic women” (27). She discusses how early bodybuilding contests for 
women were modeled on beauty pageants, which required women to pose 
in high heels and not to flex muscles “lest they appear too intimidating 
or unfeminine” (28). These practices stuck until rebellious contestants 
“kicked off their heels and began hitting front double bicep poses” (28). 
In the 1990s, just as more and more intensely muscular women reached 
ascendancy, fitness contests were ushered in that featured smaller women 
whose athletic bodies were judged not for muscle size but for flexibility 
and tone. These revised contests can be described as a combination of gym- 
nastics and cheerleading, but they also included beauty-pageant-style eve- 
ning gown and swimsuit rounds. Noting the widespread acceptance of this 
form of idealized femininity — what Connell (1987) would term “empha- 
sized femininity” — Heywood laments that fitness contests already offer 
more prize money for their winners than long-standing female bodybuild- 
ing contests.? Since contestants often find more prize money in fitness con- 
tests, may have fears of being seen as too muscular, and enjoy many more 
endorsement opportunities with a “fit” look than with an intensely muscu- 
lar one, Heywood observes, there has been a notable recent flight from 
female bodybuilding to fitness contests. This backlash against thickly mus- 
cled women is complete with new soft-core porn layouts in women’s body- 
building magazines that seem intended to make the women less threaten- 
ing and more (hetero?)sexually desirable. Heywood provides historical 
background for this backlash by connecting it with larger cultural trends 
such as anti-affirmative action sentiment and policies, the popularity of anti- 
feminist works, and the success of anti-gay rights proponents. Heywood 
then aligns herself with the goals of both second- and third-wave feminism 
by noting the embodied activist tendencies that bodybuilding can have in 
encouraging women to claim their rights to take up space, to be physically 
visible and empowered, and to.build the body so as to “make the body 
strong: hard, tight, experienced as inviolable. . . . Bodybuilding functions as 
a repetition of trauma that, through the transformation of weak, vulnerable 
flesh into flesh that seems like steel, is also trauma’s cure” (159). 
Heywood concludes with a call for women to “feel our muscles, our 
power, our terrible, wonderful, monstrous strengths” (192) by leaving be- 
hind aerobics, replacing light weights with heavy ones, and claiming our 
right to take up space. While Heywood’s words are indeed an inspiring 
form of bodily activism, a reader might wonder whose strength is “our” 
strength? Is it more often privileged women (who are shaped by and, in 
turn, shape ideals of femininity) who stick to aerobics and light weights 
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and “need” to break out of the physical vulnerability that many argue 
helps to define heterosexual femininity? Perhaps it is these already privi- 
leged women (e.g., by race, class, sexuality) who can afford the time, en- 
ergy, and money to spend even more hours on their bodies, an activity 
that, even Heywood admits, might “masquerade as empowerment” (191). 
Haven't many “other” women (e.g., women of color, lesbians, working- 
class women) already long rejected—and been rejected by— physical no- 
tions of docility and weakness, in part because of their exclusion from ide- 
ologies and practices of “true womanhood”? Though the book is lively, 
extremely compelling, and solidly historically contextualized, a greater 
struggle with these issues would strengthen it even more. Moreover, if 
we are to embrace Heywood’s form of “third-wave activism,” we need to 
consider the promise and. limits of embodied forms of resistance and em- 
powerment. Is building muscle solidly empowering, or can it also be an 
individualized way for “postfeminist” women to retreat from collective 
feminist action? If, in “third-wave” feminism, different groups of women 
cannot form a unified collective, then does bodily activism matter all the 
more? Like all influential and groundbreaking works, this book raises new 
and important questions that should provide grist for much feminist de- 
bate and scholarship in coming years. | 


Reproducing Reproduction: Kinship, Power, and Technological Innovation. Ed- 
ited by Sarah Franklin and Helena Ragoné. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1998. 

Maisconcerving Mothers: Legislators, Prosecutors, and the Politics of Prenatal 
Drug Expossere. By Laura Gomez. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1997. 

Public Privates: Performing Gynecology from Both Ends of the Speculsem. By 
Terri Kapsalis. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1997. 


Pandoras Bax: Feminism Confronts Reproductive Technology. By Nancy Lub- 
lin. New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 1998. 


Cynthia R. Daniels, Rutgers University 


science, politics, and culture. Feminist critiques of reproductive prac- 
tices have produced some of the best interdisciplinary feminist scholar- 
ship, blurring the boundaries between cultural, scientific, and political in- 
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quiry. The four books examined here extend such feminist analysis by 
subjecting reproductive practices to critique from various points of obser- 
vation. In the end, each tells an informative story about the appropriation 
of women’s bodies and the importance of resistance to such appropriation. 

In Reproducing Reproduction, Sarah Franklin and Helena Ragoné have 
put together a fine collection of articles at the cutting edge of reproductive 
anthropology. In the introduction they track early feminist critiques of tra- 
ditional, deterministic approaches to the study of reproductive relations, 
arguing that “biologistic assumptions about reproduction that position it 
as a universal, timeless, essential, and ahistorical component of human exis- 
tence remain ubiquitous within anthropology” (3). However, they move 
beyond the follies of traditional anthropology to examine more recent the- 
oretical developments in feminist scholarship: “Using technology as a de- 
familiarizing lens, but wary of the tendency to inflate its determinism or 
to become enthralled by its dazzling promises, this collection offers a series 
of studies that seek empirically to ground accounts of reproductive tech- 
niques as cuteral practice within carefully specified interpretive frames” (5). 

The essays in this volume follow in the footsteps of Rayna Rapp, Faye 
Ginsberg; Donna Haraway, Marilyn Strathern, Lila Abu-Lughod, and Em- 
ily Martin, developing what the editors call a “more flenble ethnographic 
empiricism” informed by interesting theoretical questions, including how 
technological and cultural transformations “travel” from site to site, often 
with unanticipated consequences. Along with new reproductive technolo- 
gies comes the imperative, they argue, to refashion the conceptual tools of 
cultural studies and anthropology — hence they call for the “respatialization 
and retemporalization of both ‘culture’ and “society” (8). 

The contributions range from those based on traditional participant- 
observer methodology to studies of reproduction in global culture, virtual 
reality, and transnational capitalist exchange. Of the nine essays, two deal 
with prenatal technologies (ultrasound and prenatal testing), three with 
new methods of assisted conception (in vitro fertilization [IVF] and surro- 
gacy), two with the connections between reproduction and national and 
global identity formation (in Ireland and Hawaii), one with “biodiversity 
prospecting” and the Human Genome Diversity Project, and, in an inter- 
esting final stretch of the concept of reproduction (one worthy of “X-File® 
status), the last essay in the collection addresses issues of male progenera- 
tion and paternity daims by the inventors of digitalized artifical computer 
life systems. 

As in every collection, some essays live up to the conceptual challenge 
laid out in the introduction better than others. Janelle Taylor’s essay, which 
reexamines processes of human bonding through ultrasound fetal images, 
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builds nicely on an existing body of work on prenatal technologies. The 
piece by Nancy Press, Carole H. Browner, Diem Tran, Christine Morton, 
and Barbara Le Master on prenatal testing and disability politics uses a 
more traditional methodology to study the complex place that pregnant 
women occupy, at the intersection of cross-cutting cultural forces that both 
pressure them to seek “perfect babies” and condemn discrimination against 
the disabled. While interesting and important essays, both might have ben- 

cfited from another layer of theoretical analysis. 

‘Treating topics from the “topologies of normality” in infertility clinics 
(Charis Cussins) to the production of the desperate desire for genetic chil- 
dren in an IVF clinic (Franklin) to the complex questions of gestational 
surrogacy and Euro-American kinship ideology (Ragoné), the essays on 
new reproductive technologies examine the social and cultural mechanisms 
used to renormalize and renaturalize extraordinary technological develop- 
ments. The two essays on nationalism, globalism, and reproduction are 
excellent additions to a growing literature on the production of national 
identities through biological reproduction. Laury Oaks’s essay on Irish 
abortion politics and the production of the Irish “eurocitizen” is particu- 
larty useful for rethinking questions of national citizenship and fetal poli- 
tics. The essay by Judith Modell on the Hawaiian foster care system and 
the maintenance of indigenous identity connects to contemporary debates 
in welfare, reproductive politics, and the cultural “ownership” of babies. 

Two final essays display impressive levels of theoretical sophistication. 
Corinne P. Hayden analyzes property disputes over biological organisms 
and draws interesting insights into the process by which transformations 
in one sphere of life “ricochet” in unexpected ways into others. As if to 
illustrate Hayden’s point, Stefan Helmreich’s piece examines the ways 

“masculine god imagery” allows researchers to humanize the fertile but 
empty worlds” of procreative computers (217). 

Taken as a whole, this collection will be of interest to feminist scholars 
across disciplinary boundaries, both those interested in following the intel- 
lectual lifeline originated by seasoned scholars like Rapp and Ginsberg as 
well as those interested in seeing what two of the best younger scholars 
(Franklin and Ragoné) choose to line up at the cutting edge of the field. 

In Pandoras Box, Nancy Lublin takes up the challenge of trying to 
bridge the gap between feminist academic and popular writing on the 
politics of reproductive technologies. Noting our national obsession with 
sometimes bizarre reproductive transformations, Lublin poses the ques- 
tion, “Is technological intervention the friend or foe of women?” (xi). Her 
book lays out various feminist answers, organized into categories such as 
technophilic, technophobic, and what she calls “My body, my right” per- 
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spectives. While each perspective offers insights that Lublin would like to 
preserve, she ultimately finds all wanting, as they “do not validate the real 
implications of these technologies and/or the real experiences and differ- 
ences among women as women” (xv). 

In her introducton, Lublin herself acknowledges the risks of oversim- 
plification associated with writing a book that secks to convey complex 
arguments to a general audience. The categorization of feminist theories 
is always risky business. For instance, Lublin places Shulamith Firestone 
and Donna Haraway in the same technophilia camp because, she argues, 
both embrace the “emancipatory nature of technology” (23). Although 
one can see the technological affinity between Firestone and Haraway, in 
the end it seems questionable to categorize Firestone, a feminist who be- 
lieves in the innate biological differences between the sexes, with Haraway, 
a feminist who argues for the social constructedness of all biological cate- 
gories, including the category of biology itself. (Of course, anyone trying 
to put Haraway into a category is bound to be in trouble with a set any 
larger than one.) 

Lublin then divides antitechnology feminists into two camps: those 
who see reproductive technologies as inherently repressive and a violation 
of women’s connection with “natural order” (including ecofeminists) and 
those who condemn reproductive technologies based on their current mis- 
use in practice (including FINRRAGE — Feminist International Network 
of Resistance to Reproductive and Genetic Engineering). While critical of 
both, she argues that the ecofeminist position is “highly compelling” In 
its favor, she argues, “There have been months when I have literally felt 
the passing of my egg . . . and have rejoiced, . . . celebrating this pain as a 
special ‘internal intercom system’ that only women can experience” (55). 
“Ecofeminism.” she continues, “encourages young girls to rejoice at pu- 
berty and voluptuous women to revel in their curves. Ecofeminism cele- 
brates the notion of sisterhood, like a giant slumber party” (55). Yet she 
rightfully points out that ecofeminism also exchides certain girls from the 
party by dismissing differences of race and class. Although FINRRAGE 
has better addressed the disproportionate impact of reproductive technolo- 
gies on women globally, she argues, it has failed to address the individual 
preferences and choices of women who desire such technologies. Lublin 
argues that it may be better to construct a “woman-friendly” science that 
can provide choice to all women than to discredit some women’s desires 
for technological intervention on grounds of false consciousness. 

In the end, Lublin outlines a set of principles that, she compellingly 
argues, should guide “interventions into the womb”: the affirmation of 
commitments to privacy, free choice, fully informed consent, and equitable 
access to reproductive health care. In demanding attention to issues of di- 
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versity, she appeals to an unlikely cultural character, one not much refer- 
enced in the feminist literature. “Remember Goldilocks.” she writes: “She 
found one bowl of porridge too hot and another bowl too cold before 
finding a third bowl just right— but she was always tasting porridge. So 
long as we are all concerned with identifying and rectifying the oppression 
of women, we are united in sisterhood” (161). I imagine that, like Goldi- 
locks, some may find the popular flavor of this book to their liking, while 
others may not. Nevertheless, as Lublin intends, it serves to illustrate both 
the importance and the challenges of breaking out of feminist academic 
circles with books that cross over to a larger trade audience, and it is sure 
to generate more debate on these critical issues. 

In Misconcesving Mothers, Laura Gomez provides an interesting account 
of the evolution and life cycle of a social problem: the rise and fall of politi- 
cal obsession with drug-addicted pregnant women. Gomez’s book adds 
important dimensions to fetal rights studies by focusing on the political 
action inside state legislatures, bureaucracies, and local prosecutorial of- 
fices. She is particularly interested in the process by which social problems 
come to be institutionalized and routinized, once state resources are allo- 
cated to “defining, measuring, or counting” (7) a social problem. Gomez 
argues that the prosecution of pregnant women “mirrored a broader 
mother-blaming trend,” which functioned as a “warning to other women 
near the edge of acceptable motherhood limits” — particularly women of 
color (117). But in a refreshing turn of events documented by Gomez, 
feminists and other progressive actors succeeded at “hijacking” the issue 
away from its conservative progenitors. In California, statutes for the crim- 
inal prosecution of drug-using pregnant women failed and, instead, a “sec- 
ond round of claims-makers” moved in to reclaim and recast the issue. 
Linked with progressive medical professionals, feminists were able to shift 
legislative action toward the proactive provision of health care resources to 
pregnant women. i 

While Misconceiving Mothers is specific to California (in the years 1983- 
96), Gomez's analysis would be of interest to those pursuing broader theo- 
retical questions regarding feminist political activism. She emphasizes the 
importance of positioning women inside the halls of power (¢.g., as femi- 
nist state legislators) and of building coalitions with potential allies (e.g, 
medical professionals). She also provides insights regarding the discretion- 
ary (and repressive) power of prosecutors who operate “substantially insu- 
lated from public oversight” but have tremendous power to frame (and 
create) crisis problems. While overzealous prosecutors in rural California 
accumulate dozens of files on (what they perceive to be) “crack babies? Los 
Angeles prosecutors dismiss the drug addiction and pregnancy problem as 
insignificant. In the end, she argues, “lawmakers and prosecutors over- 
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whelmingty defined pregnant drug users as victims rather than villains” 
(123). But the question remains: How do we break out of this victim/villain 
trap altogether? Gomez might want to turn her critical lens next toward the 
benevolent/repressive power of the social welfare system that secks now to 
“help” the matrix of women still cast (caste) as indigent, pregnant, and 
addicted. 

Terri Kapsalis brings her critical insight as a performer, health educator, 
and scholar to bear on the speculum in Public Privates, arguing that the 
pelvic exam is a story about gender performance and the inherent problem- 
atic of a practice “that necessitates the public exposure of the shameful 
privates” (5). As one who prefers to minimize contact with speculum prac- 
tice, I wondered what life must have been like for Kapsalis during this total 
immersion in the speculum experience in history, medical practice, and 
popular culture. Readers benefit from the results: an interesting account 
of that metallic:instrument both hated by women and seemingly loved by 
the gynecological profession. 

Not content with assumptions that gynecology is simply about male 
mastery of the female body, Kapsalis explores the complex questions of 
agency and visibility inherent in the act of looking at female private parts. 
Her first chapter quite literally (perhaps too literally) applies dramaturgical 
analysis to the performance of the pelvic exam: “Ihe pelvic theater then 
largely occurs between Gerry’s legs, which serve as wings of the pelvic pro- 
scenium. The drape-sheet curtain rises at the hands of the physician, di- 
viding front stage from backstage, while the exam spotlight shines on the 
spectacle” (15). In the chapters that follow, Kapsalis takes us from the in- 
vention of the speculum by the “father” of gynecology, James Sims (who 
developed it in order to perform surgical experiments on slave women), 
through the appropriation of it as a symbol of political resistance in the 
women’s health movement in the 1960s and 1970s, to the radical misap- 
propriation of the speculum as pornographic prop by Annie Sprinkle in 
her 1991 performance-ast parody, the “Public Cervix Announcement.” 

Her chapter on the racist origins of the speculum provides an important 
history of the gynecological profession. Kapsalis writes, “Gazing into the 
speculum reminds us to question the politics of visibility . . . and what is 
left invisible — pain and suffering, power differences, slave identities, ques- 
tionable origins, semi-visible contraceptive technologies” (59). Interesting 
sections of this chapter extend her analysis to the politics of Norplant and 
the continuing public obsession with African-American women’s repro- 
ductive behavior. 

Other fascinating chapters take us inside the medical establishment to 
look at the origins of the pelvic exam, images in medical textbooks, and 
the pelvic-exam training provided medical students today. Pelvic-exam 
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training has been done on cadavers, plastic dolls, anaesthetized women, 
prostitutes, and actresses as “professional patients” (of which Kapsalis was 
onc), although most common now is the use of gynecological teaching 
associates, women who serve simultaneously as both patient and instructor 
by doing crams on themselves in front of medical students. Like flight 
attendants, Kapsalis argues, they are “there to make medical students com- 
fortable” in their journey “across the female body” (76). 

The final chapters travel through various cultural domains. Kapsalis ana- 
lyzes Annie Sprinkle’s use of cervical display as a form of public titillation. 
Like many others, she is fascinated by Sprinkle’s public performances but 
remains ambivalent about whether Sprinkle is “hopelessly replicating” or, 
rather, actually “chipping away at pornographic and medical representa- 
tional structures” (133). Kapsalis also analyzes David Cronenberg” films 
(particularly Dead Ringers, about twin gynecologists) —an addition that 
seems a bit out of place to me but may be of interest to film theorists. 
Kapsalis concludes her book with a chapter that is literally “split” between 
top and bottom, with a first-person narrative (a “speculative fiction”) run- 
ning across the top of the page and analytic text (with her vision of a 
“woman-centered pelvic theater”) across the bottom. 

Taken as a whole this book is an interesting example of scholarship that 
crosses the boundaries between history, cultural theory, performance anal- 
ysis, and critical medical knowledge. Now, if Kapsalis could only invent a 
“woman-friendly” speculum, she could make a million bucks. 1 


Dissembling Fictions: Elizabeth Gaskell and the Victorian Social Text. By Deir- 
dre D’*Albertis. New York: St. Martins, 1997. 
Death and the Mother from Dickens to Freud: Victorian Fiction and the Ansxicty 


Remaking Queen Victoria. Edited by Margaret Homans and Adnenne Mu- 
nich. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997. 
Laura Morgan Green, Yale University 


ach of the studies reviewed here complicates or revises previous critical 
accounts of a female figure in Victorian literature and culture. Citing 
Adrienne Munich’s analysis of the ideological confusion sparked by 
Queen Victoria’s simultaneously maternal and monarchical body, Carolyn 
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Dever argues in Death and the Mother from Dickens to Freud: Victorian Fiction 
and the Anxiety of Origins that the maternal ideal of Victorian fiction is, 
paradoxically, most honored in its absence. Munich, Margaret Homans, 
and the contributors to their collection Remaking Queen Victoria explicate 
Victoria’s multiple emblematic meanings. And, like Homans and Munich, 
Deirdre D’Albertis positions her project Disembling Fictions: Elizabeth Gas- 
kell and the Victorian Social Text as one of “remaking,” arguing that the repu- 
tation of novelist Elizabeth Gaskell has suffered from an infatuation on the 
part of feminist literary critics with a particular heroic narrative of female 
authorship. 

D’Albertis argues that feminist critics have devalued or overlooked Gas- 
kell because she did not “reproduce in her life a paradigm of the writer's 
vocation that imitated a masculine one” (9). As a minister’s wife, mother, 
and genteel social reformer, Gaskell contradicted the Romantic model, en- 
shrined in more canonical women authors, of the writer as an individualist 
rebelling against social conventions. This neglect, D*Albertis argues, not 
only impedes our appreciation in Gaskell’s works of “the same ideological 
tensions, political contradictions, aesthetic strivings, and narrative com- 
plexity we more often associate with Eliot and Bront” (10) but also di- 
minishes the breadth and diversity of the Anglo-American literary tradition 
constructed by feminist literary critics. 

In D*Albertis’s reading, the lack of narrative closure or generic stabil- 
ity that marks Gaskell’s fiction emerges from a narrative strategy and the- 
matic concern that D’Albertis identifies as disembling, a term she construcs 
broadly. While she discusses obvious instances of mendacity within Gas- 
kell’s plots— such as the lie Margaret Hale tells to protect her brother in 
North and South —her primary interest is in GaskelPs own authorial cva- 
sions, of which the discussion of Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté provides 
the most striking example. D’Albertis maintains that Gaskell, whose stated 
aim was to refute criticisms of Brontë as unfeminine, covertly undermines 
her own recuperative project by emphasizing Brontt’s emulation of a mor- 
bid, asocial authorial persona culturally coded as masculine, which Gaskell 
implicitly opposes to an ideal of the writer as social laborer, represented by 
the biographer herself, Other examples of authorial dissembling emerge 
in Gaskell’s shifting relationship to the discourse of female philanthropy 
(discussed with respect to Mary Barton and North and Sowth) and in her 
resistance to objectifying taxonomic discourses such as those of medical 
sociology (the context for Rth) or Darwinian evolutionary theory (whose 
terms D’Albertis finds relevant to Wives and Daughters). 

Paradoxically, the more thoroughly D’Albertis elaborates Gaskell’s rela- 
tionship to Victorian gender ideologies, the more difficult it becomes to 
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see the author’s fictional strategies as “completely different [from] . . . and, 
in fact, antithetical” (10) to those of Brontë or Eliot. Surely, for example, 
no Gaskell novel foregrounds dissembling, or refuses closure, more thor- 
oughly than Bronte’s notoriously evasive Villette, and Gaskell’s dramatiza- 
tion of the “discrepancy between an ideal of women’s culture and the real- 
ity of conflict within that culture” (179) places her in company with the 
creator of such doomed or diminished protagonists as Maggie Tulliver and 
Dorothea Brooke. Some readers may take issue with D*Albertis’s tenden- 
tious characterizations of feminist criticism of the Victorian novel, as when 
she asserts that Gaskell “lacks the biographical prerequisites for full femi- 
nist approval, and her novels tend to rank as ‘substandard? efforts more 
often than not as a result of her life decisions” (9). Despite the quotation 
marks, the use of the word swbstendard is not attributed to any actual critic, 
and the implication that feminist critics engage in “approval” rather than 
analysis remains unlocalized. Nevertheless, by providing Gaskell’s writing 
with the kind of rich historical and cultural context within which other 
critics have placed Brontë and Eliot, D’Albertis offers a welcome demon- 
stration that Gaskell is as socially engaged and narratively engaging a nov- 
elist as these more familiar figures. 

In Death and the Mother from Dickens to Freud, Dever addresses a discrep- 
ancy not between the real and the ideal but within the ideal itself. Begin- 
ning from an apparent paradox—that “the maternal ideal in fiction . .. 
takes its shape and its power in the context of almost complete maternal 
absence” (xi) — Dever finds a panoply of lost mothers both in the Victorian 
novel and in psychoanalytic narratives of identity. Pointing out that “the 
death rate of mothers in the Victorian novel is elevated far beyond the 
mortality rates among the same population of living women during this 
period” (11), Dever argues that “killing [the mother] off” (17) in narrative 
turns novels of self-development or the search for identity into a produc- 
tive “laboratory of bereavement,” enabling an idealization of maternity in 
the abstract while containing the mother’s power to determine the subject’s 
origins. Indeed, when mothers return, as they do in several of Dever’s ex- 
amples, their presence is aggressive and unsettling, “challeng[ing] exclu- 
sionary structures of signification and narrative” (xiii). 

Devers two most interesting analyses—of Charles Dickens's Bleak 
House and Wilkie Collins’s The Woman in White — turn on the connection 
between the figure of the absent mother and the recursive plot structure 
of detective fiction: “Mothers ... are critical guarantors of identity. . .. 
Not only name, but also inheritance and class depend on the mother 
as a reliable source of truth, and as a conformist within cultural definitions 
of her sexuality” (109). Yet the mother’s return does not guarantee a 
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satisfactory resolution of the mystery of identity that haunts Esther Sum- 
merson in Bleak House and Laura Fairlie in The Woman in White. On the 
contrary, revenant mothers, such as Lady Dedlock and Mrs. Catherick, 
who refuse to disappear into the, ideological structure of maternal chastity 
and the narrative structure of maternal loss, must vanish more thoroughly, 
into death, before their children’s plots can be completed. 

Dever’s first chapter lays out the psychoanalytic framework of her an- 
alysis (which also includes chapters on George Eliot's Daniel Deronda, 
Charles Darwin’s Astobiography, and Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse). In 
her view, psychoanalysis does not simply provide a narrative framework; 
rather, novelistic and psychoanalytic narratives shape each other recipro- 
cally, Freud adapts the Victorian plot of maternal loss so that “maternal 
loss simply shifts from a representational motif to a psychological man- 
date” (3). Thus, Dever’s second chapter explicates, on the one hand, the 
banishment of the mother to the realm of the unconscious by Freud and 
such followers as Jacques Lacan and Julia Kristeva and, on the other, the 
unsettling retum of the mother in object-relations theory, particularly in 
the work of Melanie Klein and the theorist of postwar, pre-Pill ideal ma- 
ternity, D. W. Winnicott. For this tradition of psychoanalytic thought, as 
for Victorian fiction, Dever concludes, the “maternal ideal constructed # 
absentia” represents the compensatory back-formation of an attempt 
ato fathom maternal excess and transgression” (77). Devers neatly argued 
study will be useful to critics interested in psychoanalytic or fictional narra- 
tives of maternity, both in the nineteenth century and beyond. 

The essays in Remaking Queen Victoria focus on an undeniably embod- 
ied and, in her own era, forcefully present maternal figure. Pecund, wori- 
ous, “a domestic monarch who modeled ordinary middle-class woman- 
hood even while she presided as empress over one quarter of the planct’s 
territories” (6), Victoria has, as Homans and Munich point out in their 
introduction, been largely absent from historical and literary studies of 
her own era. The circumscription of Victoria’s power by the constitution, 
and, symbolically, by her gender, rendered her apparently insignificant 
as a social and political actor. The twelve contributors to Remaking Queen 
Victoria, however, work in fields — literature, art history, and women’s stud- 
ies — as concerned with narrative and visual as with political representation. 
Assuming, in the words of Homans and Munich, that “power is largely 
ideological and ... social relations are power relations” (6), the contri- 
butors analyze the production, consumption, and appropriation of repre- 
sentations of Victoria in a variety of domestic, imperial, and international 
contexts. Historically, these contexts range from the sixteenth century (in 
discussions by Elizabeth Langland and Nicola J. Watson of the connections 
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between Victoria and Elizabeth I) to the twentieth (as in Janet Winston’s 
analysis of the function of Victoria’s image for contemporary African- 
American playwright Adrienne Kennedy). Geographically, they reach from 
the most intimate English domestic interior, in Karen Chase and Michael 
Levenson’s chapter on the queen’s bedchamber, to colonial India, the 
United States, and Hawaii. 

Inevitably, Victoria’s simultaneous embodiment of and challenge to 
Victorian domestic ideology — what Gail Turley Houston, writing about 
Victoria’s adolescent reading and adult authorship, calls her “concurrent 
experience of similarity and difference vis-a-vis the dominant gender ideol- 
ogies” (161) —is a recurrent theme. Houston concludes, hopefully, that 
Victoria’s anxious meditations on her own anomalous position, by the very 
authority they claim, “destabiliz[e] the disciplinary powers” of such ideolo- 
gies (176). Other analyses, however, suggest less unsettling effects of the 
monarchical image. Surveying the proliferation of pictorial representations 
of Victoria, for example, Susan P. Casteras concludes that “in the final accu- 
mulation of hundreds, if not thousands, of images made of Victoria during 
her lifetime, it was the metaphor of the child that remained one of the most 
compelling” (199), appealing to viewers’ nostalgia for the “lost innocence” 
of the early Victorian era. 

In the chapters that move Victoria from an English to an international 
setting, she emerges as a less inevitably domesticated, if not finally a more 
subversive, figure. Mary Loeffelholz’s survey of receptions of Victoria in 
the United States finds her eulogized there as both an exemplar of “femi- 
nine” influence and a model for subjectivity in the new age of mechanical 
reproduction. Rather moving connections between Victoria and other fe- 
male rulers emerge in essays by Maria Jerinic, on the Rani of Jhansi, a 
leader in the 1857 Indian Uprising, and by Robin L. Bott, on the attempt 
by Hawaii’s last monarch, Queen Liliuokalani, to enlist the support of the 
United States for Hawaii’s monarchy by identifying herself with the West- 
em Victoria. After first seeking the support of, and then rebelling against, 
the British, the Rani was killed in 1858; in Jerinic’s account, Western au- 
thors retell her complex history to demonstrate that “women, Eastern as 
well as Western, only threatened and ruined the empire” (138). Liliuoka- 
lanis rule was overthrown by American businessmen; as Bott dryly ob- 
serves, “Liltuokalani’s self-fashioning failed her . . . in her misjudgment of 
the American attitude toward kings” (151). The Queen Victoria who 
emerges from the fascinating multiple contexts of these essays, then, finally 
substantiates, rather than contradicts, our sense of the enormous cir- 
cumscriptive power of Victorian gender ideology. As these three studies 
testify, however, the contradictions and contestations produced by that 
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circumscription continue to compel the attention of feminist literary and 
cultural critics. | 


Gender and Fascism in Modern France. Edited by Melanie Hawthorne and 
Richard J. Golsan. Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New England, 
1997. 


Women’s Representations of the Occupation in Post-68 France. By Claire Gor- 
rara. Basingstoke, England: Macmillan, 1998. 


Reign of Virtue: Mobilizing Gender in Vichy France. By Miranda Pollard. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1998. 


Slain Reynolds, University of Stirling 


s the editors of Gender and Fascism in Modern France rightly remark, 
the voluminous literature on right-wing politics published in France 
in recent years pays “scant attention at best . . . to the topic of gender” 
(175). Gendered analysis of “mainstream” French history has often been 
produced by writers from other countries, despite the best efforts of the 
French school of women’s history to shift the agenda. Reasons for this 
may be institutional (e.g., the patriarchal nature of thesis-production and 
patronage) or have to do with the kind of debates that dominate the field. 
In the field of right-wing politics, the word fascism has been particularly 
problematized in the French context. No definition of the term, nor any 
opinion on whether a French version even existed, commands universal 
acceptance. Historians argue over whether the 1930s leagues or the war- 
time Vichy regime can truly be described as fascist. At stake is whether 
fascism was an alien doctrine in France or whether its origins lay in indige- 
nous right-wing movements dating from the turn of the century. Whatever 
the answer, gender has been virtually absent from the debate. Whereas 
documented accounts of the sexual politics of fascism and the role of 
women in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany now exist, remarkably little of 
the kind has been published on France.’ 


1 Recent work outade France is beginning to open up this question. See Robert Soucy, 
Preach Fascism: The Second Wave, 1933-1939 (New Haven, Conn: Yale University Press, 
1995); Kevin Passmore, “Planting the Thicolor in the Citadels of Communism’: Women's 
Social Service in the Crom de Fen and Parti Socal Français” Journal of Modern History 71 
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Melanie Hawthorne and Richard Golsan, in their helpful introductory 
remarks and bibliographic essay, knowledgeably summarize the historical 
studies and debates. Their collection, however, mostly authored by literary 
specialists, should be seen as a contribution to cultural studies rather than 
to history. The title might mislead: historians will find here no new empiri- 
cal material on, say, the participation, or otherwise, of French women in 
“fascist” or similar movements of the 1930s and 1940s. The focus is rather 
on the relations between right-wing thought and gender, sexuality, and 
literary/cultural production, both in the period normally regarded as the 
high noon of fascism and well outside it. The collection sets out to explore 
critically the stereotypical view that fascism is and was “pathologically 
masculine” and misogynist, while avoiding reductive “gyno/homophobic” 
readings. Topics covered range from 1900s fiction to Claude Chabrol’s 
1987 film about prosecutions for abortion during the Vichy regime. Most 
chapters are devoted to the excavation and rereading of certain authors — 
Gyp, Rachilde, “Trilby,” Violette Leduc, Corinne Luchaire, Paul Morand, 
Jean Genet — some of them well outside the mainstream canon. In cultural 
studies at least, the selection suggests, fascism can be used as a catchall term, 
allowing writers who display anti-Semitism or sympathy with the Crom 
du Feu, for example, to be categorized and dissected. 

The essays vary greatly in style and in their angle on the subject: all are 
suggestive, though one or two are so densely written as to appeal only to 
specialists. Others are more accessible and jolt some received ideas. At least 
two essays tackle the idea of women as fascists. Melanie Hawthome uses a 
reading of Rachilde to suggest that if women in the early twentieth century 
could be nationalist— albeit with a different trajectory from that of men, 
and perhaps with a different “imagined community” — then it is idle to 
think that they were merely passive nonparticipants in fascist ideology. Her 
thoughtful speculation underlines the need for more empirical research on 
French women of the Right. Mary Jean Green lucidly analyzes the “Bou- 
boule” novels, a genuinely popular cultural, product that accompanied the 
rise of the Croix de Feu movement. Through a close reading of the hero- 
ine’s evolution, she argues that one usually overlooked counterstereotypic 
discourse of that quasi-fascist, war-directed movement focused on daugh- 
ters as sporty, untrammeled, and available warriors — or, more prosaically, 


(1999): 814-51, and “Remunmity and the Right: From Moral Order to Moral Order,” Mod- 
srn and Contemporary France 8, no. 1 (2000): 55—69. Passmore also refers to a forthcoming 
Ph.D. dissertation by D. Sarnoff, “Women in French Fascism: The Inter-war Years,” Boston 
College. 
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as secretaries of the section féminine —a discourse that somewhat under- 
mined the official rhetoric about motherhood. Among pieces devoted 
to retrospective views of the Vichy years, Miranda Pollards thought- 
provoking analysis of Marcel Ophuls’s The Sorrow and Pity argues that cen- 
tral to the film’s famous overturning of official historiography lies a nar- 
rative of hegemonic normalcy and stereotypical heterosexuality, to which 
audiences are generally receptive, and thus readier to accept the film’s 
other messages. 

Ophuls’s film, first released in 1971, was widely regarded as the first 
serious challenge to hegemonic Gaullist/Resistance accounts of wartime 
France. In Womens Representations of the Occupation in Post-08 France, Claire 
Gorrara collects a number of autobiographical writings about the war pro- 
duced by French women after the 1968 watershed. The corpus may look 
oddly delimited, but the selection allows analysis to focus sharply on the 
shifting historical context. The three decades after 1968 saw an outpour- 
ing of reappraisals of wartime France. A partial dismantling of Resistance 
myths led toward ever-greater stress on the responsibility of the Vichy re- 
gime—and thus of many French people —for collaboration in Nazi plans 
for genocide. While the 1970s and 1980s saw the brief rise of “nega- 
tionism” a French school of history that sought to deny or underplay the 
Holocaust, in a countermovement, memoirs and histories sought to reveal 
more about the experiences of French Jews, brought glaringly into focus 
by the trial of Klaus Barbie in 1987. 

Not quite coincidentally, the post-1968 decades also saw the rise of the 
women’s movement, so women writing thereafter might display a con- 
sciousness different from that. of older generations or of their younger 
selves, as Lucie Aubrac’s case illustrates. Although her 1945 book about 
the Resistance varied little from the agenda set by male authors, forty years 
later her very different, personalized account, translated into English as 
Outwitting the Gestapo, confined the action to the nine months of her sec- 
ond pregnancy. What is interesting about Aubrac’s book is less its supposed 
or challenged authenticity (the film based on it unintentionally provoked 
a storm of controversy in France) than.the decision to use womanly meta- 
phors for the wartime experience. ‘The story, inevitably more distant from 
the events than the earlier version, is also deliberately contrived as a gen- 
dered narrative, an extreme example of the past reconstructed in the light 
of a newly feminist consciousness. 

Gorrara secks out such narrative strategies without being judgmental. 
Instead she looks for patterns, especially those related to generation. The 
book divides along age lines and by type of memory: resistance, collabora- 
tion, or persecution. Writers who were adults during the war, such as 
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Aubrac, Marguerite Duras, and Clara Malraux, often chose more frag- 
mented, diaristic discourses in their later memoirs than they did in earlier 
work. Younger women, who were children during the war or were not 
even born, were drawn into re-creation or in some cases demolition of 
their parents’ actions, often using imaginative fiction rather than a docu- 
mentary approach. Collaborating fathers, for example, such as Marie Chaix 
and Evelyne Le Garrec had, might provoke traumatic versions of the family 
romance, where writing becomes a survival strategy. The book is con- 
structed so that a suggestive analysis emerges, pointing to the progressive 
assumption of a matrilinear identity; the final section on Jewish women 
particularly stresses mother-daughter transmission of memory and identity. 
Gorrara relates this process to the more general recovery of women’s mem- 
ory, of a gendered story obscured by official histories that cast women in 
“static, stereotypical roles as bewildered victims or caring mothers and 
wives” (131). Her coolly taxonomic approach may arrange these texts to 
fit her thesis a little too neatly, but her well-written book is a pleasure to 
read, suggesting new readings and collocations of what are often underval- 
France arose from her dissertation of 1990 and draws on years of exploring 
the regime’s archives. She was one of the first scholars to provide a gen- 
dered analysis of the Vichy regime in a pioneering essay in 1985.? Since 
then, more work has emerged (by Sarah Fishman, Francine Muel-Dreyfus, 
and Hanna Diamond, to name but a few), and, as a result, some of the 
material in Pollard’s book is not as unexpected as it would have seemed 
some years back, bur later writers are all in ber debt when they describe 
the contradictions of a regime hopelessly caught between a romantic nos- 
talgia for sexual divisions and a context in which women and girls were 
expatriated to work in German factories. 

In the interval between her 1985 essay and the publication of Regn of 
Vertue, Pollard’s own ambition, influenced by the work of Joan Scott, has 
shifted from recording policy toward providing a cultural analysis of the 


* Miranda Pollard, “Women and the National Revolunon.” in Vichy Francs ond the Rs- 
sistance: Culters and Ideology, cd. H. R. Kedward and Roger Austin (New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1985), 36-47. 
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regime’s own discourses. Setting out to show “how gender mattered in 
Vichy’s political vision of a new France,” she points out that the potential 
of sexual politics in Vichy France has been underexplored in classic ac- 
counts such as those of Robert Paxton or the French school of analysis. 
Her subject is the discourse of Vichy as articulated in speeches, documents, 
and policy initiatives. She incisively shows that what has been missing in 
previous narratives is not the stress on family and the subordination of 
women (these are always mentioned) but a realization that the whole ide- 
ology of the regime was permeated through and through with gender- 
based ideas. The gender-blind debate over French fascism has been partly 
responsible for this failure. 

In detailed chapters on motherhood, family, education, welfare, work, 
and abortion, Pollard points out striking contradictions between discourse 
and reality. Manufacturing a cozy image of the French family, Vichy pre- 
sided over a shattered society where virtually no family was intact and 
contributed directly to the breakup of Jewish, Communist, and resisters’ 
families, In welfare the patriarchal ambitions of the regime remained unful- 
filled, ironically being taken up after the war. The greatest contradiction 
was over married women’s paid work, which Vichy sought to outlaw. Yet 
as early as 1942, German posters, drafted in French and posted by Vichy, 
show a mother smiling as she says her family will be better off if she goes 
to work in Germany. Finally, Pollard traces the obsessive nature of Vichy’s 
rulings on abortion, a8 evidenced in judicial archives. Disproportionate re- 
sources and a full-scale tribunal Pétat were devoted to tracking down those 
responsible for abortions, practiced frequently in France at the time, yet 
only a few cases came to trial (two people, one a woman, were guillotined). 
Pollard’s analysis suggests that it was individuals who transgressed sexual 
norms who came to the attention of the authorities: the arrests had less 
to do with preventing the hundreds of thousands of abortions than with 
checking open sexuality. 

Pollard’s document-based study deliberately takes a top-down look at 
the creation of ideology. As she argues in her conclusion, the politics of 
gender under Vichy was “fueled by antifeminism” — that is, by an “ideol- 
ogy of sexual difference in which the radical inequality of male/female na- 
ture is presumed, an ideology in which women are constructed as inferior 
citizens” — using thoroughly conventional ideas but pushing them to 
greater lengths, for example, by redesigning the mathematic syllabus at 
schools (89). Of such things is fascism made. Pollard’s forthrightly argued 
book not only helps to destabilize the center of gravity of Vichy studies, it 
also provides a forensic model for analyzing other regimes, before and after 
Vichy. After all, restored republican regimes in France after 1944, for all 
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their democratic credentials, also have an undervalued sexual politics, read- 
able in the taken-for-granted discourses of gender.‘ ı 


Common Ground: Feminist Collaboration in the Academy. Edited by Elizabeth 
G. Peck and JoAnna Stephens Mink Albany, N.Y.: SUNY Press, 1998. 
Generations: Academic Feminists in Dialogue. Edited by Devoney Looser and 
E. Ann Kaplan. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1997. 
Judith A. Allen, indiana University 


Feminist Collaboration in the Academy, editors Elizabeth G. Peck and Jo- 

Anna Stephens Mink and their contributors provide upbeat accounts 
of feminist instructional and research collaboration: even with cross-race 
difficulties, Paula Nesbitt and Linda E. Thomas endorse collaboration, and 
other authors examine past and present feminist collaborations (Melodie 
Adams on authors and reformers, Carol Shiner Wilson and Joel Haefner 
on nineteenth-century writers, and Helen Cafferty and Jeanette Clausen 
on collaborative journal editing). Criticizing competitive individualism in- 
forming tenure and promotion criteria, the volume as a whole urges col- 
leges and universities to honor feminist collaborative work. Contributors 
represent the feminist academic project as harmonious, noncompetitive, 
and “sisterly,” waiting, more in sorrow than in anger, for just professional 
rewards. According to Common Ground, feminist collaborators are sup- 
portive, trusting, respectful, sensitive, and, above all, comfortable with 
one another. 

But Devoncy Looser and E. Ann Kaplan’s Generations: Academic Femi- 
nists tn Dialogue depicts a different world. The word ansety appears in 
Kaplan’s first preface line; by line 15, her terminology includes “feminist 
conflicts,” “undutiful daughters,” “bad mothers,” “resent,” “deviations.” 
“power,” “losses,” and “faults” (ix). Contributors mention “violence,” 
“mnatraphors,” “agpressivity; “narcissism.” “critical self-indulgence,” “stag- 
nancy,” “displacement,” “wound,” “loss.” “fem-amnesia,” “intellectual dis- 
honesty,” “feminist misogyny,’ and “trashing” (171, 179, 188, 190-91, 
203, 279, 328, 334, 336). Suspecting that conversations about feminism 
and generations occur intragenerationally as “innuendo, gossip, and hear- 


| Sine yc ie In Common Ground: 


* See, e.g, Claire Duchen, Womens Rights and Womens Leves in Francs, 1944-1968 (New 
York: Routledge, 1994). 
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say, the editors seek to “engage how and why perceived feminist genera- 
tional divisions circulate . . . and what it might mean to speak to— if not 
‘talk through’ — our supposed differences” (x). 

Yet, Judith Roof’s powerful essay “Generational Difficulties, or the Fear 
of a Barren History” disputes “generationality” as an “attempt to neutral- 
ize a perceived threat of nonreproductivity, ... a generational paradigm 
also tends to account for and absorb conflicts rather than encouraging the 
exploration. ..of.. _ causes and potential benefits of differences and anxi- 
eties” (73). Moreover, Roof contends that generationality imports a “par- 
ent-child” model for “relations of working critics who might otherwise be 
regarded as equals” (71). Conversely, Diane Elam sees generational conflict 
as a fundamental and necessary feminist problem that identity politics — 
that is, “sisterhood” — suppresses. Notwithstanding Roof’s objections, 
most of the essays that do address the anthology’s mission adopt the gener- 
ational metaphor, aligned on either the mothers’ or the daughters’ team. 
Here, academic feminism appears institutionalized and conflicted by age, 
experience, and status. Some consider this illuminating; others find it 

These collections might be considered the yin and yang—the cx- 
tremes — of contemporary academic feminist concerns. Like most dichot- 
omized relations, however, commonalities lurk. Despite broad categor- 
ies — “feminist faculty” “feminist scholarship,” or “feminist projects,” for 
cxample—the discussion is markedly disciplinary and intellectually homo- 
geneous. Seventy percent of Common Ground’s thirty and 80 percent of 
Generations twenty-one contributors hail from literary/language/cultural 
studies departments, and many of their essays are irrelevant to other aca- 
demic feminist endeavor. In this context, Jeanne Marecek’s interesting Gen- 
erations essay on feminist psychology is marooned. For her, “the metaphor 
of generation does not seem to apply; progression of ideas, and personnel 
is far less linear . . . there is little evidence that age, experience, or seniority 
_.. maps the lines of disagreement” (147-48). Nonetheless, many of her 
co-contributors ignore signs that “generationality” might have limited 
applicability. 

This relative intellectual homogeneity confounds readers who assume 
that, as books about academic feminism, these anthologies interrogate in- 
terdisciplinary women’s studies. Despite references to women’s studies (of- 
ten an adjunct or courtesy appointment area for feminist literary/language/ 
cultural studies faculty), only two Common Ground and four Generations 
contributors appear to hold tenured/tenurable, that is, budgeted, women’s 
studies appointments. For the nationally increasing numbers who do hold 
full or joint women’s studies appointments, neither anthology scrutinizes 
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the complexities of this knowledge formation within a predominantly dis- 
ciplinary, phallocentric academy. 

However, this absence is not an oversight. Analysis of women’s studies 
would not advance the mission of either anthology. The contributors’ few 
specific references to women’s studies implicitly or explicitly deplore its 
professionalization, read as synonymous with depoliticization and collabo- 
ration with patriarchal institutions. Otherwise, as Elam (a professor of En- 
glish and cultural theory) warns, women’s studies? “identity politics” means 
that “a specter is haunting women’s studies departments— the specter of 
postfeminism” (Generations, 55). 

Hence, these anthologies do not simply represent “academic feminists/ 
feminism”; they are something more particular: report cards on the con- 
cerns of feminist textual/cultural analysts, principally in U.S. English de- 
partments, or in comparative literature, French, German, or Spanish. If 
there is a lesson to be learned from the Generations version, it is that there 
is indeed a specter, but it is haunting literature/language departments more 
than it is feminism — and that specter is the dyad of “feminist motherhood” 
and aging in the patriarchal humanities. 

The tendency to speak for feminism and feminists in general from these 
particular comers of the arts/humanities— which house a higher propor- 
tion of feminist faculty than do physics, economics, law, philosophy, or 
sociology — is ubiquitous in the United States. By default, national conver- 
sations about feminism and women’s studies often overrepresent literary 
and cultural studies perspectives. Combating such parochialism requires 
effort. While insiders to these approaches stress disciplinary disintegration, 
heterogeneity, and intellectual/methodological nonconsensus, from out- 
sider perspectives, such claims are relative: consider, for example, the van- 
tage points of ecological demographers, embryologists, experimental sex- 
ologists, or evolutionary psychologists.} ` 

The substantially homogenous intellectual/institutional positioning 
of these anthologies impels several questions. Are the kinds of feminist 
collaborations celebrated in Common Ground comparable to those of anti- 
feminist or nonfeminist women, or to those of men in various academic 
fields? How unique are femsisist academic collaborators? Some contributors 
mention theories of pedagogic/research collaboration, but insufficient 


* Literary, language, and cultural studies dominate femmist discourse less outmde the 
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interrogation throughout the anthology deprives such efforts of context 
and force. Claims that most tenure evaluations “are typically based on indi- 
vidual research and publication” (33) and that “the tradition of rewarding 
individual scholarship” makes collaboration “risky business” (2) suggest 
that the authors are unaware of the centrality of collaboration in the social 
sciences, natural sciences, education, medicine, and health interdisciplines. 
Here is humanities-centered false universalizing, regrettable in scholars 
who condemn such maneuvers in others. The distinctive “good” of feminist 
academic collaboration seems more faithfully asserted than established. ‘The 
case certainly cowld be made, with, perhaps, different supporting research. 

Meanwhile, Generations portrayal of intrafeminist academic relations 
might be persuasive after comparison of relations between women and 
women, women and men, and men and men — as “sons,” “proteges,” “fa- 
thers.” “patriarchs,” “mentors” — within both the humanities locations of 
most of the contributors and other fields. What emerges from comparison 
with subaltern studies, critical theory, cultural anthropology, criminal jus- 
tice studies, African American studies, cognitive science, urban studies, or 
fetal medicine? Such comparisons might establish which of the depressing 
narratives offered here are specific to (some?) femsssist exchanges and which 
are analogous, cross-field, within contemporary academic tensions. 

The influence on feminism of feminist scholars’ disciplines of origin — 
particularly the cost of unexamined disciplinary chauvinism — demands 
scrutiny. Assessments of feminist differences and collaborations will war- 
rant different terms, as ssterdisciplinery feminist studies increasingly be- 
comes the academic background and location of the assessors. I 


Activists beyond Borders: Advocacy Networks tn International Politics. By Mar- 
garet E. Keck and Kathryn Sikkink Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1998. 

Women Transforming Politics: An Akernative Reader. Edited by Cathy J. Co- 
hen, Kathleen B. Jones, and Joan C. Tronto. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1997. 


Karen Beckwith, College of Wooster 


rudal debates concerning women’s social movement activism, the 
practice of women’s politics, and the study of women’s political partici- 
pation emerge in a joint reading of Ac#pists beyond Borders and Women 
Transforming Politic. Are liberal political thought and practice liberating 
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for women, or do they underpin a system of exclusion and oppression of 
women? Does women’s political practice carry within it a transformative 
capacity? Are liberal electoral politics a location of futility for women or 
one logical point for policy change? Neither work offers conclusive an- 
swers, and the disagreements between the texts foreground contemporary 
disputes concerning women’s political practice. 

Women are not the central concern of Activists beyond Borders. Rather, 
authors Margaret Keck and Kathryn Sikkink focus on “transnational advo- 
cacy networks” and their impact on international policy change from 1968 
to 1993. “Iransnational advocacy networks” bring together “relevant ac- 
tors working internationally on an issue, who are bound together by shared 
values” (2) and who develop a common frame of discourse. The networks 
components are linked by “information exchange” (2)— from mass activ- 
ists to elite organizers, from nations in the southern hemisphere to north- 
ern nations, from citizens of developing countries.to those of postindus- 
trial nations — that serves not only as the organizing nexus but also as a 
means of giving and shaping voice. Those whose issues might pass unno- 
ticed speak with, and then through, transnational policy groups to national 
and international political elites; privileged activists who would speak for 
less powerful groups find their own understanding of the issues changing 
in response to their interaction with them. 

Activists beyond Borders is concerned with domestic activists disempow- 
ered in their national context and the strategies they employ to put pressure 
on unresponsive states and corporations; although domestic activist 
groups may be weak and far-flung, through networks they have found 
means for influencing governments. Employing an international version 
of “venue shopping,” transnational advocacy networks use a “boomerang” 
strategy of putting pressure on other states and organizations and, through 
them, on international organizations to elicit action: “Internationa! con- 
tacts [provided through networks} can amplify the demands of domestic 
groups, pry open space for new issues, and then echo back these demands 
into the domestic arena” (13). 

Keck and Sikkink analyze human nights, antrviolence, and environmen- 
tal protection networks that have succeeded in varying measure at chang- 
ing governmental and international corporate policies. By providing 
“authentic” documentation of human rights abuses or of irreversibly dam- 
aging environmental policies, such successful networks take advantage of 
a target states vulnerability to tts own publicly avowed rhetoric and its 
desire to enter into foreign aid or other agreements with another nation. 
Under these conditions, transnational networks can employ leverage that, 
linking material interests with normative values, persuades the target state 
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to change its policies. Activists beyond Borders makes a compelling case for 
the conditions under which international collaboration among activists 
across nations can achieve change that would have been impossible other- 
wise. The authors take care to develop a clear model of the factors necessary 
for such change, they are restrained in their willingness to generalize be- 
yond the cases they have examined, and they supplement the contemporary 
campaigns analyzed in the book with historical examples (the antislavery 
movement of the early 1800s, the anti-foot binding movement in China, 
and the [unsuccessful] opposition to female circumcision in Kenya in the 
1920s). Although they do not offer a gendered analysis of transnational 
networks, they provide the basis for future scholars to develop one, and 
their discussion of women’s networks around issues of violence against 
women is detailed, subtle, and informed. 

Keck and Sikkink raise two challenges to Women Transforming Politic. 
First, their work suggests that no single form of politics — grassroots, elec- 
toral, or legislative — is successful outside a conducive political opportunity 
context. Women’s local, grassroots activism, favored by various authors in 
Women Transforming Politics, may serve simply to disillusion and to ex- 
haust, rather than to empower and to succeed in changing policy. Second, 
Keck and Sikkink argue that “a global cultural process of expansion of lib- 
eral values” and a liberal discourse of states “can provide opportunities for 
activists to expose the gap between discourse and practice, and that this 
has been an effective organizing tool” (206). 

Women Transforming Politics engages these challenges by critiquing “pol- 
itics as usual—dominated by men and their interests” and arguing that 
women’s political action has “transformed politics,” a transformation 
grounded in women’s “contradictory experience of progress and oppres- 
sion” (3). The “problem of women’s marginalizanon in politics . . . rests,” 
editors Cathy Cohen, Kathleen Jones, and Joan Tronto claim, “in the ways 
we conceptualize and practice politics in the United States” (3). Placing 
women of color, lesbians, and working-class women at the center of their 
analysis, the editors argue that the full political incorporation of all women 
would “alter existing political relations and processes drastically” (6). Re- 
defining concepts, developing “new conceptual frameworks for political 
science” (9), and asserting the centrality of gender to political analysis are 
the bases for Women Transforming Politics. 

Several chapters address the issue of liberal theory. Alice Echols traces 
the development of the women’s liberation movement as a fundamentally 
radical sixties movement in problematic relationship with contemporary 
liberalism and “concern[ed] with revitalizing the democratic process and 
reformulating ‘politics’ to include the personal” (458). Echols recounts 
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conflicts between the National Organization for Women and radical femi- 
nists over distinctions between private and public, appropriate political 
goals, and the ertent to which feminists should develop strategies for 
legislative and judicial policy change. Efforts by the women’s liberation 
movement to create alternative communities and counterinstitutions are 
detailed in all their contradictory complexities: for example, success at de- 
veloping community rape crisis centers and abortion counseling clinics 
permitted reliance on state funding and state cooptation of these services, 
and success at creating women’s bookstores and an alternative women’s 
music culture opened the way for corporations to exploit a previously un- 
identified consumer market. If, as Keck and Sikkink argue, “liberalism . ei 
contains a subversive element that plays into the hands of activists” (205), 
autonomous countercultural institutions, Echols suggests, contain a sub- 
versive possibility that can play into the hands of the state. 

Janc Junn also takes issue with liberal political thought and values by 
problematizing mass political participation. While recognizing the impor- 
tance of open access to political participation, equal levels of political en- 
gagement across multiple groups, and the benefits that derive from active 
political involvement, Junn nonetheless questions “the desirability of more 
political participation among citizens in a democracy, especially for femi- 
nists” (388), by considering how increased participation functions in the 
context of nonneutral political structures and values. In the absence of 
“neutral” political institutional arrangements or a “fluid” conception of cit- 
izenship that encompasses a range of political actors and political action, 
“more participation will reinforce and legitimate, rather than eradicate, 
domination as it already exists” (288) by requiring women of color to 
accommodate themselves to a static, male-centered liberal conception of 
citizenship. Junn reverses the claim that “all women’s full integration into 
politics presents a radical challenge to the nature of any political system 
and necessitates systemic changes” (6) by suggesting that unless systemic 
change (especially regarding citizenship status, language, and economic re- 
sources) transpires, assimilation rather than integration is the more likely 
outcome for women of color. 

Women Transforming Politics will frustrate the informed reader. First, the 
collection overpromises. Despite essays on working-class women’s work- 
place activism (Peter Kwong; Eve Weinbaum) and the grassroots commu- 
nity building of women of color (Rina Benmayor and Rosa M. ‘Torruellas; 
Yvette Alex-Assensoh and Karin Stanford), few new conceptual frame- 
works for understanding women’s activism emerge (nor do the authors 
employ frameworks developed by earlier feminist scholars that speak 
specifically to those women whose experiences are presented in these 
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chapters).! Second, Keck and Sikkink’ preference for a range of venues, 
opportunities, and forms of political action is countered in Women Trans- 
forming Politics by an emphasis on women’s grassroots and municipal poli- 
tics. The valorization of women’s community-based politics is problematic 
in several chapters, where the celebration of women's struggles overshad- 
ows their inability to transform the terms of political power. Although Sis- 
ters in Portland Impacting Real Issues Together (Rinku Sen) and Citizens 
against Temporary Services (Weinbaum) are excellent examples of wom- 
en’s organizing capacities and their abilities to increase community aware- 
ness, they are less potent as exemplars of a transformative politics that can 
“challenge hierarchical social systems” (10). Before community organizing 
can be embraced as an unproblematic venue for women’s political efforts, 
feminist research should specify the conditions under which women’s po- 
litical activism fails to bring about change, as well as those under which 
women succeed. One useful, if daunting, arena for such research lies in the 
study of women’s political loss: when and how it occurs, its impact on 
activist women, and its potential for political learning. Women Irans- 
forming Politis and Activists beyond Borders may help position feminist 
scholars to investigate these questions. 1I 


Worlds of Women: The Making of an International Women’s Movement. By 
Leila J. Rupp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1997. 


Community Activism and Feminist Politics: Organizing across Race, Class, and 
Gender. Edited by Nancy Naples. New York: Routledge, 1998. 


Felicia Kornbiuh, Duke University 


orkis of Women, by Leila J. Rupp, is a history of women’s interna- 
tionalist organizing between the 1880s and World War U. Rupp 
chronicles the efforts of elite activist women — primarily but not cx- 


clusively from Europe and the United States, primarily but not exclusively 
white and Christian — to utilize on the international level skills they devel- 





1 See, e.g., Ann Bookman and Sandra Morgan, eds , Women and the Potitecs of Empowerment 
(Philadelphra: Temple University Press, 1988); Guida West and Rhoda Lois Blumberg, eds., 
Women axa Social Protest (New York: Oxford, 1990); Mary Fainsod Katrenstein, “Feminism 
within American Instinthons: Unobtrusrve Mobilization in the 1980s,” Sigas 16, no. l 
(1990). 27-54; Amrita Basu, ed., The Challenge of Local Femsntsms (Boulder, Colo.. Westview, 
1995); Karen Beckwith, “Lancashire Women against Pit Closures: Women’s Standing in a 
Mens Movement.” Syns 21, no. 4 (1996): 1034-68. 
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oped in national struggles for woman suffrage and women’s labor legis- 
lation. She focuses on the International Council of Women, first formed 
in 1888, and its progeny, the International Alliance of Women, which 
broke off from the Council in 1904, and the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, which began as a breakaway faction of the 
Alliance that organized an international women’s peace conference in 
1915. Some of these groups are familiar to scholars working on the history 
of feminism, social reform, or peace politics within particular national con- 
texts. Rupp’s sizable contributions are her treatment of the groups as genu- 
inely international bodies rather than as extensions of national ones and 
her focus on “the limitations and possibilities of” a political perspective 
she terms “internationalism” (3). 

Community Activism and Feminist Politics, edited by Nancy Naples, is a 
collection of qualitative social-scientific studies of women’s organizing in 
the recent or contemporary United States. Articles in this vohime discuss 
a vast range of women’s groups, efforts at building communities, and chal- 
lenges to local forms of power The subjects include the Family Auxiliary 
of the mine workers’ strike against the Pittston Corporation; the Resident 
Management Corporation of a public housing project on the South Side 
of Chicago, which joined a local effort to keep out a new baseball stadium 
for the Chicago White Sox; daily strategies concermming work, family, and 
immigration policy by Latina domestic workers in San Francisco; and a 
middle-class parents’ group that formed to combat racist assumptions in 
the local schools in a largely black suburb. Much of the scholarship in this 
volume is based on participant observation by scholars who think of them- 
selves as activists as well. All of it aims to support ongoing women’s activ- 
ism and other efforts at social 
two books jointly raise a number of important questions. First among 
these is the nature of the endeavor in which the authors, and many of 
their readers, are engaged. How does one do scholarship about women’s 
activism, or in support of it? How can feminist scholars fulfill their simulta- 
neous obligations to their disciplinary scholarly communities, to the cross- 
disciplinary community of feminist scholars or scholars in women’s studies, 
and to the activist communities whose work they respect? Can feminists 
think of our scholarship as itself a form of political praxis apart from its 
particular utility to contemporancous social or political movements? 

A second major issue this scholarship raises is the relationship between 
a political ideology, movement, or tendency called “feminism” and the 
range of women’s social action in the world. Naples and her contributors 
generally argue that the term feminism is not sufficiently inclusive of 
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women’s political ideas and efforts. However, they do not appear to make 
the analytic move away from feminism —to another term such as wom- 
anism, black feminism, working-class feminism, and so on —that many others 
have made after considering the politics of working-class women and 
women of color. i 

Naples claims that one of the strengths of scholarship on women’s com- 
munity organizing is “challenging limited constructions of feminism that 
derive solely from white, middle-class women’s experiences” (4). Her con- 
tributors likewise seek to add more women, more organizations, more 
causes, and more strategies to the feminist camp. In “Whose Feminism, 
Whose History?” Sherna Berger Gluck, Maylei Blackwell, Sharon Cotrell, 
and Karen S. harper describe the very broad understanding of feminism 
that they employ in their Southern California oral history project. Feminist 
organizations, they write, are “women’s groups (including formal and in- 
formal committees, subcommittees and caucuses) organized for change 
whose agendas AND/OR actions challenge women's subordinate [or dis- 
advantaged] status in the society at large (external) and in their own com- 
munity (internal)” (34). The authors point out the chronological coinci- 
dence of many of the signal events in the history of second-wave feminism, 
such as the release of the report of the Presidents Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women, and events in the history of other women’s organizing that 
have not generally been considered feminist, such as the formation of the 
Los Angeles welfare rights group ANC Mothers Anonymous (both events 
occurred in 1963). Working along similar lines, Lisa Sun-Hee Park argues 
in “Navigating the Anti-Immigrant Wave: The Korean Women’s Hotline 
and the Politics of Community” that feminists working on and with bat- 
tered women would strengthen their movement if they “widened the no- 
tion of what constitutes a ‘woman’? issue or concern” to encompass anti- 
immigrant rhetoric and public policy (192). 

Rupp writes from the other side of the issue of feminist exclusions. The 
protagonists of Worlds of Women are activists for whom first-wave feminism 
worked as an ideology, a set of institutions, and interwoven networks of 
friendship, comradeship, and romantic companionship. Rupp openly ac- 
knowledges the narrow membership base of internationalist women’s 
groups. She explores with great acuity the ways this narrow base both lim- 
ited the scope and efficacy of the groups and made organizing and mobili- 
zation possible for those who felt at home in them. “The relative homoge- 


1 ANC (“Aid to Needy Children”) was the name given to California’s statewide welfare 
system, rather than “Aud to Families with Dependent Children” (AFDC). 
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neity of the international women’s movement,” she writes, “served as a 
source of solidarity for those within its walls” (51). 

Rupp’s work shares with many of the contributions to Community A ctip- 
ism and Feminist Politics a concern with politics that center on motherhood. 
Many of the women whom Rupp profiles Participated in the politics that 
historians have termed maternalism — “the construction of public positions 
on the foundation of women’s biological and social roles as mothers” 
(85).? She acknowledges that maternalist rhetoric and strategies in peneral 
have carried essentialist assumptions about women’s natural roles as moth- 
ers. However, Rupp argues that internationalist women avoided essen- 
tialism by focusing on “women’s potential for motherhood” rather than 
on their actual status (or not) as mothers, as their entrée to politics (83). 

Similarly, many of the articles in Naples’s volume document women’s 
organizing efforts that have emphasized women’s status as either actual or 
potential mothers. In “Challenging Power: Toxic Waste Protests and the 
Politicization of White, Working-Class Women.” Celene Krauss docu- 
ments the role of motherhood in the justifications that women offered for 
their activism. Lois Gibbs, for example, who led the fight against toxic 
dumping in Love Canal, persistently described her political work as a natu- 
ral emanation of maternal concern (134). Naples herself discusses the role 
of what philosopher Sara Ruddick has called “maternal thinking as a femi- 
nist standpoint” in women’s community activism both in the War on Poy- 
erty and today (342). 

There is room for greater skepticism than these scholars sometimes 
demonstrate about both the maternal bases of women’s politics and about 
the continued utility of “feminism” for nonwhite and low-income women. 
However, both of these books are. enormously valuable contributions to 
the project of understanding women’s political work. | 


* On “matemahst” termmology and politics, see Seth Koven and Sonya Michel, “Wom- 
anly Duties: Maternalist Politics and the Origins of Welfare States in France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States, 1880-1920," American Historical Review 95 (October 1990): 
1076-1108; Felicia Kornbluh, “The New Literature on Gender and the Welfare State. The 
U.S. Case,” Feminist Studies 22, no. 1 (1996): 171-97. 
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Feminism and Ecological Communities: An Ethic of Flourishing. By Chris J. 
Cuomo. New York: Routledge, 1998. 


Feminism and Ecology. By Mary Mellor. New York: New York University 
Press, 1997. 


Lift and Death Masters: Human Rights and the Environment at the End of the 
Millennium. Edited by Barbara Rose Johnston. Walnut Creek, Calif.: Alta 
Mira Press, 1997. 


Karen J. Warren, Macalester College 


Ince Francoise d’Eaubonne coined the term ecofeminism in 1974, schol- 

arly projects exploring the connections between the subordination of 

women (and other human Others) and the subordination of the non- 
human natural environment have figured prominently in environmental 
ethics and feminism. Two recent defenses of ecological feminism are phi- 
losopher Chris J. Cuomo’s Feminism and Ecological Communities: An Ethic 
of Flourishing and sociologist Mary Mellor's Feminism and Ecology. A third 
book, an anthology edited by Barbara Rose Johnston titled Life and Death 
Matters: Human Rights and the Environment at the End of the Millennium, 
uses case studies to show the inextricable links between human rights and 
the environmental crisis. Although not a collection of essays on feminism, 
Johnston’s anthology provides an interesting contrast for a critical appraisal 
of all three books. 

There are important similarities between the Cuomo and Mellor books 
on ecological feminism; these similarities constitute what I think are some 
of their main strengths. Both Cuomo and Mellor understand ecological 
feminism as sitting at the crossroads of feminism and environmentalism: 
it focuses on problems that reveal the intimate connection between the 
subordination of women and the subordination of nonhuman nature, and 
it combines feminist and environmental analysis to address or resolve these 
problems. Both Cuomo and Mellor articulate and defend ecological femi- 
nism as superior to nonecological feminisms and nonfeminist environmen- 
talisms. And both argue that one cannot understand the ecologically de- 
structive consequences of human domination of the nonhuman natural 
world without understanding the gendered nature of that dominance. 

Furthermore, both reject conceptions of ecofeminism based in biologi- 
cal determinism (“women’s bodies make them -think and act in certain 
ways”), essentialist naturalism (“women are naturally closer to nature than 
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men”), essentialist social constructivism (“women are only social beings”), 
and universalism (“all women share common experiences and responses”). 
As such, both reject what Mellor calls “affinity ecofeminisms” (i.e., radical, 
cultural, or spiritual ecofeminisms that start with the association of women 
with nature and argue either for irreconcilable biological differences be- 
tween women and men or for reconcilable and complementary biological 
differences). Furthermore, both Cuomo and Mellor reject abstract individ- 
ualism (i.¢., the view that essential features of the self can be defined or 
described independent of any social context or nexus of social relation- 
ships), the Enlightenment view of a transcendent self, and conceptions of 
the self as disembodied or disembedded. And both agree that, as ecological 
and social selves, humans are both natural and social beings embedded in 
the nonhuman natural world, but that this embeddedness is best described 
as a historical (neither purely biological nor purely social) process. 

Significantly, neither Cuomo nor Mellor rejects all essentialisms. Both 
endorse “strategic essentialism” (i.c., the view that references to “all 
women” or empirical data on “women” are stratepically necessary to 
emphasize the social, rather than natural, aspects of women’s lives). Both 
books document empirically how the devaluation of women and other 
Others results in disproportionate harm to women and other Others by 
disregarding their interests, minimizing their needs and knowledge, and 
preventing them from ownership and decision-making roles that might 
result in less destructive practices. And both Cuomo and Mellor argue for 
a dialectical relationship between theory and practice (rather than a more 
traditional relationship of applying theory to practice), which supports 
multidimensional political direct-action work. 

Nonetheless, there are important differences between the Cuomo and 
Mellor books, differences that give rise to both the distinctive and more 
controversial versions of ecofeminism that each defends. Cuomo’s focus is 
primarily ethical. She employs conceptual analysis to defend an ecofeminist 
“ethic of flourishing” of both human and nonhuman life, arguing that an 
ethic of flourishing both provides a way to unpack what is wrong with all 
systems and instances of oppression and suggestions for long-term solu- 
tions that do not maintain exploitative ideologies. Her project involves 
establishing the ways an ecofeminist ethic of flourishing: is preferable as a 
social and environmental ethic to other feminist and environmental ethics. 
As such, the entire project necessarily rests on its most controversial part, 
namely, the ethic of flourishing itself. 

In contrast, Mellor employs sociological analysis to defend a historical 
materialist ecofeminism based on notions of human embodiment and em- 
beddedness. Her goal is primarily political: she argues for the radical po- 
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tential of ecofeminism as a basis for solidaristic political action. Mellor 
maintains that although both men and women are embedded in both aul- 
ture and nature, women “mediate” between the two differently from men, 
since women’s mediating role has been a materialist one. Mellor’s main 
thesis is that “the logic of the ecofeminist position demands a radical mate- 
rialist and realist analysis” as the basis for a reformulated socialism (10). 
She focuses on showing that the radical potential of bringing together fem- 
inist and ecology movements through ecofeminism offers grounds for op- 
timism for both critical social analysis and the politics of social change 
(viii). Thus, her argument turns on the plausibility and scope of a material- 
ist ecofeminism. 

In contrast to Cuomo’s and Mellor’s books, Johnston’s anthology is a 
more conservative, anthropocentric, rights-based approach to environ- 
mental ethics. It consists of case studies that show how “human rights and 
environmental crisis are inextricably linked” (19). Contributors to the col- 
lection conceive of an environmental problem as a “human environmental 
crisis” that occurs when “biophysical conditions significantly threaten hu- 
man health, society, or way of life” (18-19). The authors locate the moral 
wrongness of and human responsibility for environmental destruction in 
the denial or abuse of basic human rights to a healthful environment and 
a sustainable livelihood (265, 336). Because human environmental crises, 
on this view, “emerge from contexts of dysfunctional governance,” solu- 
tions require the restoration of basic human rights and the implementation 
of collaborative strategies, mechanisms, and institutional structures that 
foster bottom-up/top-down partnerships with planning, monitoring, and 
regulatory authorities (336-37). The authors make various public policy 
recommendations for achieving such functional governance. 

The underlying premise of the Johnston anthology 18 that “our situation 
at the end of the millennium differs from past crises” in four ways: the 
crisis is global; the problems are biodegenerative, cumulative, and syner- 
gistic in nature; the experience of environmental crisis is steeped in signifi- 
cant social inequities; and existing structures and strategies are inadequate 
to an effective response. Taking up issues in economic development, biodi- 
versity, mining on indigenous lands, agriculture, the legacies of war, and 
nuclear problems and radioactive waste, the authors discuss the various 
ways physical, cultural, and conceptual mechanisms contribute to false 
“justifications” of human rights abuses, in itable decision making, and 
harmful environmental practices. 

Johnston's book has two main strengths. First, through the use of case 
studies, it illustrates inextricable connections between the environmental 
crisis and human rights violations — exactly what Johnston intended to ac- 
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complish. All the essays share the goal of documenting human environ- 
mental abuses and offering policy recommendations for correcting them. 
Second, the analysis is practical; Because it is based on favored Western 
philosophical and political commitments to human rights and on popular 
economic cost-benefit analyses to document and establish the need for en- 
vironmental reform, it recommends policies, mechanisms, and solutions 
to “the human environmental crisis” that could be implemented in the here 
and now — that is, through institutional reformist strategies. 

Is this project really so different from those of Cuomo and Mellor? In 
one sense, Cuomo and Mellor could be seen as offering a distinctive eco- 
feminist interpretation of the “human environmental crisis,” one that 
locates the (four) distinctive dimensions of “our situation at the end of 
the millennium” in human systems of oppression and domination over 
women and other subordinate Others. So viewed, the Cuomo and Mellor 
books expand the perspectives of the Johnston anthology on the “human 
environmental crisis.” And, so viewed, these ecofeminist books would 
complement the essays in Johnstor’s anthology that explicitly address the 
gender dimensions of environmental rights abuses. 

But I think this sort of interpretation would be a mistake, for two im- 
portant and interrelated reasons. First, Cuomo’s and Mellor’s books are 
explicitly ecofeminist, and, as such, offer radical (not reformist), basically 
nonanthropocentric (not exclusively human-centered) analyses and inter- 
pretations of the current environmental crisis that do not fit into the tradi- 
tional rights-based approach of Johnstons anthology. One cannot simply 
“add and stir” Cuomo’s and Mellor’s arguments to those of the Johnston 
anthology. Second, the Cuomo and Mellor books are explicitly and dis- 
tinctly feminist, not, as the Johnston anthology is, humanist or liberal per- 
spectives on the nature of and solutions to the environmental crisis. Conse- 
quently, they rely on different conceptions of ethics, environmental ethics, 
and epistemology and on different notions of the human self 

For me, the individual and collective strengths of the Cuomo and Mel- 
lor books grow out of and convey their ecofeminist commitments and 
analyses. Does this imply, then, that the main arguments of the Johnston 
anthology ought to be rejected? I think not. The case studies of human 
rights violations that frame the arguments of the Johnston anthology are 
crucial to any contemporary practical understanding of or implementable 
solution to human environmental destruction. We will not understand the 
need for environmental justice if we do not recognize the specific ways in 
which people of color, women, the underclass, and children around the 
globe are disproportionately harmed by deforestation, desertification, 
drought, water pollution, hazardous waste landfills, habitat destruction, 
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and food shortages. And, given the rights-based nature of many contempo- 
rary institutional and governance structures, we will not resolve these is- 
gues of environmental justice without recognition of the kinds of envi- 
ronmental rights abuses and: violations that the Johnston anthology 
documents. At the practical level of implementation, the human rights en- 
vironmental perspective of Johnston's volume is necessary. 

However, it is not sufficient, at either the practical or the theoretical 
level, as Cuomo’s and Mellor’s works indicate. What is also needed is an 
explicitly feminist and ecological analysis that reveals defects in current in- 
stitutional structures and decision-making procedures. Otherwise, the re- 
formist measures suggested in Johnston's anthology will not be deep or 
broad enough to bring about both human justice and environmental 
flourishing. Cuomo and Mellor provide important and distinct analyses of 
how and why this is so. | 


Getting Institutions Right for Women in Development. Edited by Anne Marie 
Goetz. London: Zed, 1997. 

The “Man” Question in International Relations. Edited by Marysia Zalewski 
and Jane Parpart. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1998. 


Ann R. Tickamyer, Oho University 


s contributors to both of these volumes note, several decades of femi- 

nist analyses of the gendered policies and programs in the related fields 

of development and international relations have had less than signifi- 
cant impact on actual outcomes. Both collections tackle the vexing problem 
of why gender issues so often remain at the periphery of their disciplines 
and practices, even as understanding advances. Each in its own way dem- 
onstrates these advances in understanding; their analyses and examples de- 
tail the successes, failures, and halfway measures that characterize their sub- 
jects and their attempts to move their fields beyond initial naive efforts 
simply to add women to the mix of theory, policy, and practice. The two 
books vary in their focus, strategies, and success in this project. 

In Getting Institutions Right for Women in Development, editor Anne Ma- 
rie Goetz brings together theorists and practitioners from a variety of 
fields, organizations, and locations to examine the ways that gender ineq- 
uity is institutionalized in the wide spectrum of development organizations 
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as well as in the social arrangements of the societies in which they work. 
In an excellent introduction to the current state of theory and practice, she 
traces the history of the field of women in development (WID) as it has 
metamorphosed into gender and development (GAD) approaches, mov- 
ing from an emphasis on access—the effort to rectify the exclusion of 
women from development policies and programs — to one that stresses eq- 
uity and redistribution of relations of power between women and men. 
Even here, however, Goetz notes that the focus has been on individualistic 
approaches embodied in training programs designed to tackle attitudes 
and prejudices rather than on institutional arrangements and structures. 
The purpose of this collection is to present analyses and examples that 
move beyond this limited approach to devise a more systematic structural 
model. Building on theoretical advances in understanding the ways gender 
is structured into virtually all social relations and transcending individual 
agency and action to create gendered social relations, Organizations, and 
institutions, the structural perspective highlighted here examines how gen- 
der relations are institutionalized in social structures, particularly, social, 
political, and economic organizations central to development practices, 
and how this knowledge can be harnessed to promote gender equity at an 
The topics covered in the other twelve chapters of this collection run 
the gamut from abstract consideration of the sources of political legitimacy 
and the barriers to accountability to concrete descriptions of the problems, 
failures, and successes of specific programs and organizations, whether in 
state bureaucracies, multilateral organizations, or nongovernmental organ- 
izations. Particularly interesting are the variations in operations and hidden 
costs and problems apparent in different local and grassroots credit organi- 
zations, including some of the most celebrated such as the Grameen Bank. 
Overall, topics are too varied to examine individually here, but they express 
in both theory and example the numerous tensions prevalent in feminist 
theory, research, and development work: theory versus practice, women 
versus gender, agency versus structure, ends versus means, empowerment 
goals versus programmatic objectives, local custom versus development 
agency principles, universal theory versus contextualized knowledge. The 
end result is a valuable if somewhat idiosyncratic compendium of case 
studies that represents key issues for gender and development workers and 
theorists. The only caveat to the high marks accorded to this work are that 
it will be more accessible for the latter than the former as it is largely writ- 
ten in the dense academic prose that typifies the field. Every serious reader 
will appreciate its well-constructed index and unified references. 
. The “Man” Question in International Relations, edited by Marysia 
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Zalewski and Jane Parpart, also begins with the failures of previous at- 
tempts to integrate gender into its subject, but the resemblance ends there. 
Where Getting Institutions Right for Women in Development moves from 
women to gender and from individuals to institutions, this volume contin- 
ucs the “progression” with an attempt to tum the spotlight on men and mas- 
culinity as a central problematic of its discipline. As such, it takes a bold 
step by joining the nascent scholarship on masculinities by asking why this 
Geld is so male centered rather than why it is so female unfriendly. Ar the 
same time, it steps back from the institutional focus of the first collection 
to scrutinize the male psyche and male psychology within male-centered 
organizations and institutions, sometimes 1n painfully personal ways. . 

This book's promise is both binted at and heightened by a wonderful 
cover photo that illustrates the absurdities of masculine identity. The photo 
shows four soldiers from a World War I antiaircraft unit manning the 
guns while dressed in can-can costumes with frilly skirts, puffed slecves, 
and low-cut necklines. One man is wearing a bonnet, one a beret, and one 
a steel helmet. The explanation is that they were practicing for a charity 
show when they were suddenly called to their post. The genius of this 
formerly censored picture lies in the extreme contrast between the frivo- 
lous gender-bending image of the cross-dressing soldiers and the grim 
hyper-masculine task at hand. 

This and similar themes are picked up and elaborated on in a number 
of essays in the book. However, sometimes a picture is worth a thousand 
words, and this picture succeeds where the words are less persuasive. In 
many of the articles there is more posturing about than actual analysis of 
the importance of decentering male hegemony. Other articles get bogged 
down ın narrow disciplinary debates or in the language of postmodernism, 
textual analysis, and the excesses of phallocentric deconstruction. Yet oth- 
ers try to demonstrate feminist credentials via a personal narrative style 
that verges on the narcissistic. The result is an uneven collection of writings 
both within and across chapters and, too often, greater promise than 
delivery. 

Nevertheless, the individual efforts provide numerous valuable insights, 
and the value of the overall project is undeniable. Discussions of the mili- 
tary’s role in defining and constructing masculinity and providing the insti- 
tutional setting for maintaining male hegemony in the international arena 
are particularly interesting and insightful. Similarly, the editors’ points 
about the pitfalls of attempting to decenter men in the study of interna- 
nonal relations by centering their analysis on masculinity are well taken 
as js the admonition that this work is not necessarily an advance over or 
progression from previous work but rather a step to fill the gaps left hy 
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analyses that assume male dominance and female otherness as a natural 
state. In short, there is much food for thought in this book, certainly 
enough to whet an appetite for more. 

‘Taken together, these two volumes provide a window on the current 
status of these two areas within the academy and in the real world. The 
investigation of masculinities within international relations underscores 
the obstacles and realities faced by development workers and their clients, 
who must operate in the world constructed around male ptivilege in both 
domestic and international arenas. Both books highlight practical and ana- 
lytic issues confronting those who seek the empowerment of women and 
the integration of gender into their study and practice, and both provide a 
jumping-off point for future studies of the gendered states of international 
relations and economic development. | 


Speaking of Sex: The Denial of Gender Inequality. By Deborah L. Rhode. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1997. 


Everyday Sexism in the Third Millennium. Edited by Carol Rambo Ranot, 
Barbara A. Zsembik, and Joe R. Feagin. New York: Routledge, 1997, 


Subtle Sexism: Current Practice and Prospects for Change. Edited by Nijole V. 
Benokraitis. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1997. 


Caro] Sanger, Cofumbla University 


exism of all kinds — subtle and blatant, criminal and legal, commercial 

and private — is the topic of the three books under review. The books 
Sexism are anthologies whose editors and contributors are primarily sociol- 
ogists; Speaking of Sex is written by a law professor and offers a more fo- 
cused argument about the persistence of gender inequalities. Distinctions 
in authorship aside, the three books pose a pair of similar and painfully 
familiar questions: Why is so much still organized to the disadvantage of 
women, and what can (feminist) academics contribute to a solution? 

The first question is largely empirical and requires exposing the deep 
structures of family, ideology, and market that sustain the unequal treat- 
ment of men and women. Each of the books contributes in varying degrees 
to that substantive project. The second question, as I frame it here, is peda- 
gogical. How does what we teach — the materials we select and require — 
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induce or advance critical thinking by students on the topic of sexual 
inequality? 

I take up the second question first, in part because it has been much on 
my mind. I have recently spent time in my own discipline — law — examin- 
ing shelves of nonlegal gender scholarship in order to supplement the cases 
and statutes that are the core of most law school courses on sexual inequal- 
ity. For example, students regularly read judicial decisions about whether 
requiring flight attendants to be pretty or slim or unmarried is unlawful 
sex discrimination. But what should they read to understand why airlines 
required (and customers seemed to desire) those characteristics in the first 
place? How does one convey the concrete experience, causes, and persis- 
tence of sexism over the course of a semester, especially when, as all three 
books acknowledge, there is disbelief among the citizenry that sexism is 
still a social problem? After all, everyone bas now seen flight attendants 
with wrinkles. 

To answer these questions, I begin with the two anthologies, whose 
titles (varying only by adjective) suggest a common purpose and whose 
introductions claim the same audience: undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in the social sciences. Despite such similarities, the books are not 
equals. Subtle Sexism is the more satisfying, partly because of its organiza- 
tion and partly because of the quality of the essays themselves. Perhaps 
most crucially, Subtle Sexism conveys a sharper sense of what a teaching 
anthology can realistically aspire to accomplish. 

By contrast, Everyday Secism gocs wrong in its pedagogical ambition 
almost from the start. Its introduction sets forth two motivating questions: 
“Ts there still sexism in the late twentieth century? And if so, how does it 
manifest itself in our everyday lives?” (2). So far so good. But in their 
enthusiasm to acquaint students with the depths of the problem, editors 
Carol Rambo Ronai, Barbara A. Zsembik, and Joe R. Reagin impose on 
their query an intentionally dense overlay of feminist methodologies, per- 
spectives, topics, and theories. The attempt to reveal pervasive gender in- 
justice comes out instead as a smattering of injustice. There is too much 
structure, too much politics (every essay is “an overt act of resistance”), and 
too much jargon. Not all readers, for example, will immediately be able 
to “fuse the concepts of ‘gendered space’ and ‘dialectical relationships’ 
together to expand the matrix of domination into a ‘dialectic of domina- 
tior” (5). The result is that many of the essays work overtime and some- 
what self-consciously to display their narrative method and their sensitiv- 
ity: one interesting essay on male-female Internet interaction, for instance, 
includes a pro-forma apology that the “chronically marginalized” are with- 
out computers. 
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The organizing principle of Everyday Sexism is “gendered space.” and its 
thirteen essays are distributed under three headings: “Identity as Gendered 
Space,” “The Body as Gendered Space” and “The Political/Economic 
Arena as Gendered Space.” But even formally, the structure does not hold: 
essays on sexual harassment appear in every category, an essay on identity 
politics turns up in the economic section, and articles on the academy are 
in two different sections. This complaint is not to deny the editors’ point 
that the many facets of women’s existence — status, politics, family, work— 
are interrelated and that the resulting synergy often works to women’s dis- 
advantage. Yet the “dialectical linkages” that the structure is meant to reveal 
cover so much ground that the links, while visible, also feel stretched. The 
editors’ conception of “sexism” provides an example of what I mean. Three 
of the essays focus on family violence: one is a detailed retelling of father- 
daughter incest, another of spousal abuse, and the third of the author% 
memories of her mother’s beatings. While each of these narratives has a 
certain power, I question whether serious cases of criminal behavior are 
best considered as examples of “everyday sexism.” Sexism seems too mild a 
term. Without question, the mistreatment of women can be plotted on a 
spectrum, and, as two contributors point out in their study of customer 
harassment of video store employees, when demeaning treatment becomes 
normalized, the behavior goes unnoticed and uncontested: Yet distinguish- 
ing incest from, say, posting incendiary messages on-line or flirting with 
the check-out girl is important if we mean to encourage students to reflect 
seriously on remedies as well as outrages, large and small. 

Several of the essays in Everyday Sexism treat problematic issues as 
though the feminist answer were easy or obvious. One author interviewed 
childhood sex abuse survivors, sharing with them her own history of 
abuse. She contrasts this abuse with what she identifies as the sexism of 
standard social science, the “male standards of the emotionless, so-called 
objective scientific method” (134). Without question, women have long 
been disserved by the sciences, both as subjects of research and as objects 
of treatment, but the place of self-revelation in research is complicated. 
Data collection is not (always) therapy. Yet the issue goes undiscussed, a 
special problem if this anthology is a student’s first foray into the complexi- 
ties of feminist practice. Similarly, in the essay on video store harassment, 
I read the employees to say that they enjoyed flirting with the cute custom- 
ers: “A guy that beautiful can be as big a jerk as he wants.” one says (145). 
The author characterizes this response as a form of denial. But it may be 
that not all sex-based interactions fit into a preexisting picture of coping 
strategics by the oppressed. At least the issue ought to be raised. 

I found the essays in Everyday Sexism most valuable as models of the 
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kind of focused, local scholarship that students themselves might attempt 
in examining issues of sexism in their own lives. The essays’ scope was 
appropriately small: an interview with three biracial lesbian couples, sur- 
veys of two classes regarding the sexual harassment of Asian American 
women, observation in one video store of customer-employce interaction, 
and several autocthnographies. Each author located the subject of her par- 
ticular investigation within a paragraph or page of existing scholarship. 
What was too often missing, however, was a sufficiently critical assessment 
of what was uncovered. 

Like Everyday Sexism, Subtle Sexism also poses two framing goals: “to 
sensitize students to the widespread practice of subtle sexism and to sug- 
gest how such practices can be changed” (xii). Its sixteen essays are orga- 
nized into four parts that track the two goals: “The Continuing Signifi- 
cance of Sexism.” “Sexism in Organizational Settings,” “Sexism as Social 
Control.” and, finally, “Changing Sexist Practices.” The progressions make 
sense. For example, the first two essays introduce basic concepts and vo- 
cabulary; the next two provide examples of how sexism writ small (“micro 
inequities”) play out for women in the contexts of Jaw and the academy. 
Part 2 deals with specific workplace settings such as the military and the 
field of engineering and with the ethnically specific case of Latinas and 
work. This section also considers the implications of sexism for men—a 
valuable chapter addresses the problems of male child-care workers. 

I want to mention one other chapter in particular, “Who’s Laughing? 
Hillary Rodham Clinton in Political Humor,’ an analysis of familiar Hil- 
lary jokes, mostly of the nastier lesbian and pussy-whipped-busband vari- 
ety. Like the old joke about feminists and lightbulbs, the author concludes 
that Hillary jokes are not funny and represent a deep hostility toward in- 
fuential women. On first reading, I did not like the article, in part because 
I did not enjoy the voyeurism of reading the jokes. Since then, however, I 
have changed my view on its usefulness in an anthology on sexism’s subtle- 
ties. When the jokes were solicited in 1993, Hillary was a self-promoting, 
' Bill-trouncing harridan. By March 1999, when this review was written, 
Hillary as a source of mirth is no more. Hillary is no longer joke-worthy 
because during the interim year of scandal and impeachment she demon- 
strated grace under intense pressure. Or was it because she stood by her 
man? Whatever one’s view, the question regarding the jokes remains. Is 
there less sexism with Hillary off the humor hot seat? Are’women better- 
off when the mocking stops, or is the disrespect of political humor a com- 
forting sign of progress? 

The anthology concludes on two-notes: one of promise and one of re- 
straint. Promise is presented through concrete suggestions about how the 
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“academic we” might make things better: there is a chapter on experimen- 
tal classroom role-plays and a sober piece on how a task force on women at 
one university made some progress. But the difficulties of making progress 
across the board are not underestimated, and one concluding essay takes 
on a troubling challenge to pat notions of gendered oppression: the prob- 
lem of domestic violence in the context of lesbian relationships. 

In some ways, Subtle Sexism does less than Everyday Sexism. There is little 
explicit talk of identity and no demonstration of feminist methodologies. 
Yet, while there are no autobiographical accounts, women’s stories cmerge 
nonetheless. Part of Subtle Sexism’s success may be its length; with one hun- 
dred more pages than Everyday Sexism, it has room to breathe, and editor 
Nyole V. Benokraitis uses her extra pages to deepen, not to expand, the 
concepts under investigation. The volume accepts the pedagogical premise 
that exposing the dimensions of just one aspect of sexual disadvantage — 
subtle sexism tightly defined — is sufficient for a semester’s exploration. 

Deborah Rhode’s Speaking of Sex: The Denial of Gender Inequality simi- 
larly recognizes the value of taking on just one problem, if a comprehensive 
one. The challenge of Speaking of Sex is what Rhode identifies as “the ‘no 
problem’ problem.” She explains that a central difficulty of gender inequal- 
ity is exactly that most people perceive that there is no such problem, or 
that there is no such problem ssymore, or that it is not their problem, or 
that gender inequality is not a matter of ffustice but just a consequence of 
biology or personal preferences and therefore not a problem at all. Taking 
this denial as her starting ‘point, Rhode sets about the massive task of 
exposing the range of cultural forces that sustain today’s sexist beliefs and 
practices. Her argument is that until we understand why treating women 
differently from men seems odd instead of natural, wrong instead of inevi- 
table, suspect instead of satisfying or sexy, programmatic changes are un- 
likely to get much past the cosmetic. (There is, in addition, a terrific chap- 
ter on cosmetics.) Thus, Rhode explores the underlying sexism of the 
media, of child-rearing practices, of the workplace, the academy, and so 
on. Speaking of Sex offers a compendium of cultural and economic data. 

Because Rhode is also a legal scholar, the role of law is woven into her 
account of each substantive area. Thus, one learns about the daw regarding 
single-sex schools, as well as about educational success rates; one learns 
about the regulation of pornography, as well as what is known about its 
effect; and one learns the legal significance of the number of women in job 
applicant pools, as well as the sociological reasons fewer women might 
apply for certain kinds of work. At the same time, the book is not legalistic 
in tone. The narrative is cheerfully accessible, as anecdotes regularly ac- 
company statistics. With its excellent notes and a superb research index, 
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Speaking of Sex could supplement or jump-start a college or graduate course 
in women’s studies, just as gender studies from other disciplines contribute 
to more complex understandings of sexual inequalities for those in law. 1 
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nding “welfare as we know it” has focused research on the experiences 
of families in poverty, especially those headed by women, and pro- 
duced a rich new interdisciplinary literature exploring the development 
and current results of social welfare policy in the United States. Scholars 
have paid particular attention to how beliefs about poor women and their 
lives shape policy and, in turn, how those lives are shaped by government 
programs. Historians, sociologists, policy analysts, and others are finding 
social welfare an important lens for work in feminist theory. The four 
books reviewed here represent part of that growing vision and perspective. 
These books differ significantly in a number of ways. Two of the books 
developed out of doctoral dissertations, one grew out of a technical report, 
and one is a more general critique and overview of current policy direc- 
tions and possible futures. Three concern the United States, while one 
draws on data from Canada. One author is a sociologist, one a historian, 
and two political scientists. Taken together, however, the books show (1) 
the nature of the myths policy makers and the public have about low- 
income single mothers, (2) the ways these beliefs and assumptions become 
self-fulfilling prophecies, and (3) how much more researchers and the pub- 
lic at large must learn about the beliefs underlying welfare reform and its 
effect on mothers and children in poverty if we are to participate fully in 
the critique and design of new public policy. 
As might be expected, the two books that arose out of dissertations have 
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narrower focuses. In Gender, Families, and State: Child Support Policy in the 
United States, political scientist Jyl J. Josephson examines attitudes toward 
child support, the movement of child support requirements from the judi- 
cial system to more bureaucratic management systems, and the experiences 
of custodial parents (usually mothers) and nonaustodial parents (usually 
fathers) with these changing systems. She draws examples from Texas and 
Maryland, exploring the relationship between commonsense and legal 
definitions of the family, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the role 
of the state both in guarding children’s well-being and in determining what 
families are and what they are due. Her work is a significant contribution 
to the ongoing analysis of policy regarding the rights and responsibili- 
fies within families and how these mutual obligations are defined by the 
government. 

In covering such broad and complex issues in one manuscript, the book 
raises a number of important questions but may try to cover too much. At 
the same time that Josephson tackles laws and judicial issues surrounding 
child support payments in the United States, she also tries to lay a more 
basic groundwork in policy analysis. She opens by explaining that “public 
policies do not come from nowhere; they take place in a particular histori- 
cal, political, and institutional context. Policies are shaped by ideas, as well 
as by the historical developments that bring them about and the institu- 
tional structure of the state of which they are a part” (2). But she also tries 
to provide a basic introduction to public policy and its overall structure, 
explaining, “Welfare programs in the United States generally take one of 
two forms: social insurance or public assistance. Social insurance, or con- 
tributory programs, provide benefits to workers or former workers on the 
basis of contributions made by them or on their behalf” (33). Thus, her 
introductory presentation is a little abstract — until she gets to the interpre- 
tation of her own material. After reviewing three sources of sociological 
data (federal data on child support, census data, and the direct collection 
of data through surveys), she explores how well child support programs 
work. She then moves on to the more detailed comparison of Texas and 
Maryland that forms the core of her analysis. 

As in many instances, analysis designed to explore differences also illus- 
trates overarching similarities. In her examination of the relationships be- 
tween child support policy and gender issues, Josephson points out the 
compounding effects of class across the board: 


Certainly, most public policies are contradictory and multi-faceted 
in both intent and effect, and child support is no exception. Further, 
many public policies benefit some groups at the expense of others. 
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While fixed rules seem to help at least some women, they may be less 
beneficial to more vulnerable custodians. Thus, at least for the pres- 
ent, the fixed rules of child support guidelines and enforcement may 
provide better outcomes than judicial discretion did for middle class 
women, while providing fewer benefits to poor women, and little 
or no beneficial effect for women on AFDC [Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children]—at least with respect to the provision of 
income. (143) 


Historian Joanne L. Goodwin’s Gender and the Politics of Welfare Reform: 
Mathers Pensions in Chicago, 1911-1929, another valuable contribution de- 
veloped from a dissertation, discusses an earlier welfare policy. It provides 
a springboard for a broader discussion about the ways gender, race, and 
class intersect in the development of social policy. Goodwin illustrates how 
mothers’ pensions, and their selective deployment, benefited women 
differently based on their race and class: “Chey [policy makers] had in 
mind a particular kind of service, one that met specific criteria. A mother’s 
entitlement rested not solely with the condition of being a mother, but 
rather upon the achievement of certain standards. The maternal claims for 
universal aid shrank almost immediately as proponents back-tracked on aid 
to deserted families or children born to unmarried parents. They failed to 
extend their rights of motherhood to African American mothers and in- 
stead let local race relations dictate outcomes. They recoiled in the face of 
opposition to the rising costs of pension programs” (185). In fact, as 
Goodwin points out, beginning with the first debates about widows’ pen- 
sions, organizations of white and black women pursuing support for 
mothers advocated the use of different material resources and drew on 
different rhetorics to explain the support needed: “African American wom- 
en’s organizations developed measures other than publicly funded subsi- 
dies to support impoverished mothers. Unlike the white reform commu- 
nity or the majority of child welfare associations, African American 
women’s organizations rarely used the term ‘dependent motherhood’ to 
describe impoverished single mothers. In its place, reformers and club- 
women recognized that single mothers were working mothers in the black 
community and they raised funds to provide support services” (185). 

While Josephson’s and Goodwin's works examine welfare reform from 
a relatively narrow focus—child support enforcement strategies, on the 
one hand, and the history of women’s pensions in Chicago, on the other 
hand — political scientist Gwendolyn Mink’s book Welfere’s End cxamines 
the broad sweep of the political process of welfare reform in the 1990s. 

Mink’ analysis of the discourse around entitlement (a fruitful approach 
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to the analysis of rights and privileges that is used by other scholars as 
well)’ explores how the entitlement programs of public assistance are 
different from other rights in that they “derive not from the Constitution 
but from claims endorsed by political majorities through the legislative 
process. Though they cannot be denied so long as majorities support them, 
social rights are hostages to shifting political winds. In U.S. parlance, we 
call legislated social rights ‘entitlements’ and situate them along a contin- 
uum of claims running from privileges to constitutional guarantees” (12). 

Her more sweeping analysis of recent events leads Mink to the same 
issues of gender, race, and class that Goodwin and Josephson address. Ac- 
cording to Mink, “the racial mythology of welfare cast the welfare mother 
as Black, pinned the need for reform on her character, and at least implicitly 
defined Black women as other people’s workers rather than their own fami- 
lies’ mothers. Racially charged images of lazy, promiscuous, and matriar- 
chal women have dominated welfare discourse for some time, inflaming 
demands that mothers who need welfare . . . must pay for their improvi- 
dent behavior through work, marriage, or destitution” (23). Also, like 
both Josephson and Goodwin, she points out the divisions between white 
middle-class feminist activists and the poor, often minority, single mothers 
affected by welfare reform. “The popular feminist claim that women earn 
independence, autonomy, and equality through wages long has divided 
feminists along class and race lines, as women of color and poor white 
women have not usually discovered equality in sweated labor? (25). Wel- 
fare reform provides another setting for examining the divergence between 
the interests and policy investments of white middle-class feminists and 
those of low-income single mothers. 

Mink returns to the ways public rhetoric and policy makers define poor 
women as mothers and workers and devalue their child-rearing activities. 
Since it is not “real” work, it does not require financial support or remuner- 
ation. According to Mink, welfare reform will work— in the sense of lifting 
women and children out of poverty— only if society reformulates popular 
attitudes toward work, provides a living wage to mothers, and reconsiders 
the value granted the currently unpaid work of homemaking and child 
rearing. 

These three books are based on a women-centered approach to the dis- 
cussion of U.S. social policy development. Almost all policy historians and 
analysts recognize that the trajectory of U.S. social policy has been mark- 
edly different from that of other industrialized countries. Furthermore, 


1 Nancy Fraser, Unruly Practices: Power, Discourse, and Gender in Contemporary Social Theory 
(Minneapobs: University of Minnesota Press, 1989) 
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new scholarship continues to examine the previously de-emphasized sig- 
nificance of the role played by women and women’s organizations in the 
early part of this century? It is illuminating, too, to look at the U.S. debate 
on welfare and welfare reform in the context of other nations experiences. 
Margrit Eichler’s Family Shifts: Families, Policies, and Gender Egualisy offers 
a sociological study from a Canadian ive. 

Interesting as it is, Hichler’s work is not directly comparable to the other 
three books, not so much because it draws on a different national context 
as because it takes a different tack— examining and critiquing extant politi- 
cal theories of the family and suggesting a new model. Changing this famil- 
ial model is necessary, she argues, in order to reconsider public policies at 
the most basic level. Although the detailed analysis underlying the distinc- 
tive family models she develops is based on Canadian data, these models 
pertain to the U.S. welfare reform debate as well. Eichler looks at “three 
different conceptions, ranging from a return to the patriarchal family (the 
stance that underlies most political ‘family-value’ movements today), the 
individual responsibility model, and a suggestion for the abolition of 
the family.” However, she concludes that none of these “overcome[s] the 
current problem” (5) and proposes as an alternative the social responsibil- 
ity model of the family. 

Eichler’s social responsibility model requires a revision of the concepts 
that scholars, policy makers, and citizens use to define the family. As she 
points out, major changes have already occurred in the transformation of 
modern industrial societies from a patriarchal vision of the family to one 
of what she calls individual responsibility. Now, she argues, it is time to 
take another step. However, the problems with such redefinitions, as she 
explains in the course of her work, are twofold: they face innumerable po- 
litical barriers, and they can easily lead to unanticipated, undesirable re- 
sults: “It is easier to derive principles in theory than to apply them in real- 
life situations, especially if the proposal is one that would involve a radical 
shift. Not only does it require enormous political will, but also no complex 
social system ever changes in all of its aspects simultaneously and in the 
same direction” (145). However, this call to rethink models of family re- 
sponsibility represents an important opportunity for the critical examina- 
tion of family policies. 

As individual works, these four books are valuable. Taken together, 
though, they contribute even more, illustrating the diverse problems and 
levels of analysis that can be productively brought to bear in tracking policy 


2 Theda Skocpol, Protecteag Soldeers ana Mothers: Ths Political Oryrins of Soctal Policy im the 
United States (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992). 
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changes, clarifying the ways gendered policies also respond to the politics 
of race and class, and attending to how these interrelationships have played 
out both during the early development and in the current status of public 
policy programs. This combined research offers an overarching framework 
for understanding the sweep of welfare reform and related policies. At the 
same time, it also gives cause to remember the differential effects of those 
policies on particular women’s lives. | 
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